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No.  I. 

**  No  event,"  says  Abb6  Baynal  in  his  History  of  Hie  Settlement 
and  Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  ^'  has 
been  so  interesting  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  in  particular,  as  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  and  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope." 

For  Europe  we  may  now  well  substitute  England. 

When,  in  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  formerly  known  as  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  discovered  the 
sea  route  to  the  East,  and  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  subsequently 
explored  all  the  coasts  of  India  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  they  little  thought  that  they  were  but  preparing  the  way 
for  the  English,  the  modem  Phoonicians,  who  were  destined  to 
oust  them  from  their  possessions,  and  form  that  Goloniai  and 
Indian  Empire,  the  power  and  greatness  of  which  were  lately  prac- 
tically exemplified  to  a  wondering  and  admiring  nation  in  the 
Exhibition,  opened  by  their  Queen-Empress  with  a  pomp  and 
ceremony  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Well  might  the  English  people 
point  with  pride  and  thankfulness  to  the  great  buildings  containing 
specimens  of  the  arts,  industries,  and  products  of  the  mighty 
li^mpire  that  has  sprung  from  the  little  island,  whose  sons,  toiling 
iu  far-distant  lands,  proudly  call  Home,  and  on  whose  possessions, 
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extending  over  more  than  9,000,000  square  miles,  and  numbering 
805i  million  inhabitants,  the  sun  never  sets."^ 

For,  like  the  PhoBnioians  of  old,  our  habitation  is  but  a  small 
speck  of  ground ;  and  like  as  they  in  their  day  engrossed  all  the 
commerce  of  the  Western  world,  so  now  have  we,  that  of  the  East, 
retaining,  at  the  same  time,  a  lion's  share  of  Western  trade.  If  it 
be  true,  as  supposed,  that  the  Phoenicians  learnt  navigation  from  the 
Syrians,  they  speedily  eclipsed  their  masters  in  the  art,  and  soon 
became  the  the  greatest  navigators,  explorers,  and  colonists  of  the 
ancient  world ;  their  Empire  was  that  of  the  sea.  In  all  these 
respects  the  two  nations  are  identical.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Britons  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  navigation  from  the  Phceni- 
cians,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  extended  their  voyages  to 
Western  Britain — ^indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Bochart^  the  celebrated 
orientalist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  name  '*  Britannia  " 
is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  Barat  Anas,  signifying  "  the  land  of 
tin  or  lead  " ;  and  this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  name  for  the  island,  given  at  a  later  period,  was  Cassiterides, 
which  has  the  same  signification. 

The  Phoenicians,  having  learnt  the  value  of  the  products  and 
fabrics  of  the  Indies  irom  the  Syrians,  with  whom  they  traded,  first 
introduced  them  into  Europe,  and  eventually  extended  their  voyages 
from  the  Bed  Sea  f  to  those  rich  and  prosperous  countries,  enjoy- 
ing, as  they  undoubtedly  did,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  high 
civilisation.  Herodotus  says  that  these  bold  navigators,  setting 
out  from  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  circumnavigated 
Africa,  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  returning  to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Oibraltar),  and  that  the  voyage  took  three 
years.  But  their  sea-borne  trade  with  distant  India  could  have 
been  but  small,  and  it  is  to  the  Arabs,  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  had  established  their  power  in  Egypt,  that  the 
world,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  owes  the  foundation  of  the  most 
extensive  commerce  that  had  been  known  since  the  times  of  Athens 
and  Carthage. 

*  The  exact  numbers  famished  by  the  Commission  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  1886,  are  as  foUows  : — 

Bbitish  Empirb. 

Area 9,126,999  square  miles. 

Population        ....        806,837,924. 

Imports £890,018,569. 

Exports £295,967,588. 

t  Mr.  Robertson,  in  his  work  on  Ancient  India,  gives  the  following  origin  to  the 
name  appropriated,  in  modem  times,  for  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  ancient  days,  the 
ocean  extending  from  the  Gulf  to  India  was  named  the  Erythrsan  Sea,  after  King 
Erythras,  which,  in  the  Greek,  signifies  Red. 
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At  that  period  the  Arabs,  masters  of  Northern  Africa,  Spain, 
Asia  Minor^  Persia,  and  part  of  India,  introduced  from  one  ooantry 
to  another  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  their  vast 
empire,  which  they  gradaally  extended  to  China.  Alexandria, 
after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  then  became  the  great  market  for 
Eastern  goods,  which  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  famous 
merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  who  exchanged  them  in  the 
marts  of  Europe.  The  Arabs  themselves  introduced  some  of 
these  commodities  into  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and  the 
Ornsades  added  to  the  European  taste  for  Eastern  luxuries.* 

But  although  India  was  now  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its 
fabrics,  it  had  not  yet  become  accessible  to  Europe. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  following 
the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  Asian  explorations,  visited  China, 
India,  and  Java;  but  it  was  not  until  three  centuries  after  the 
drusades  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  reach  India  by  sea. 
The  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  sea-route  belongs  to  Portugal. 

John  I.  formed  a  plan  of  extending  his  dominions  by  sea  and 
land,  and  some  expeditions  were  by  him  despatched  to  Barbary. 
His  son  Henry>  who  possessed  both  ambition  and  genius  of  a  high 
order,  determined  to  undertake  discoveries  in  the  West.  He  was 
the  first  who  applied  the  compass,  already  known  in  Europe,  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation.f  Madeira  was  discovered  in  1418,  and 
in  1420  he  possessed  himself  of  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  as  far  as  Congo.  In  the  reign  of  John  II.,  astronomy 
was  applied  to  navigation,  and  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa 
was  seen  by  Bartholemy  Diaz  in  1486,  and  called  by  him  the  Cape 
of  Storms.  This  name  was  changed  into  that  of  **  Good  Hope  '* 
by  the  clear-sighted  monarch,  who  foresaw  that  it  would  open  up 
the  route  to  the  Indies.  In  a.d.  1497,  his  successor,  Emanuel, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  four  ships,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  rounded  the  Cape,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen 
months,  attended  with  great  difficulties,  landed  in  Hindostan. 

The  great  peninsula  now  known  as  India  extends  from  N.  lat. 
7^  27'  at  Cape  Comorin  to  86^  40'  at  the  Indian  Caucasus  north  of 
Peshawar,  and  long.  67^  where  the  Beluchistan  mountain  barrier 
marks  the  frontier,  to  90^  where  the  line  cuts  the  Brahmaputra 
river.  It  forms  an  immense  triangle  having  its  apex  in  the  south, 
its  base  to  the  north ;  its  western  shores  are  bathed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  eastern  shores  by  those  of  the  Bay  of 

*  Ahh4  Raynars  Hutorif  of  the  European  Settlement  and  Trade  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies, 
t  Ibid. 
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Bengal.  The  area  of  this  great  peninsula  is  over  one  million  sqnare 
miles,  its  greatest  length  is  1,900  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
somewhat  less,  and  its  population  is  245^  millions.  This  calcu- 
lation  does  not  include  Burmah,  and  other  territories  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river.* 

Fable,  rather  than  history,  tells  the  story  of  ancient  Hindostan^ 
the  learned  men  of  which  claim  for  their  origin  an  exaggerated 
antiquity,  although,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  peninsula  of  India 
must,  from  its  geological  formation,  have  been  among  the  earliest 
inhabited  portions  of  the  globe.  That  this  antiquity  is  great  there 
can  be  no  doubt^  for,  accepting  with  caution  the  statement  of  the 
Hindoos  that  a  Prince  Bardht  was  supreme  a  century  after  the 
Deluge,  and  that  a  line  of  Kings,  the  Chandras,  reigned  3,200 
years  before  Christ,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Aryan  invasion 
of  India  took  place  about  B.C.  2,000.t  The  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Vedas,  are  also  said  to  have  been  written  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  B.C.  The  epic  poems,  Mahaharata  and  Ramayna 
are  of  somewhat  later  date,  and  fiiU  of  extravagant  myths.]:  Tho 
Laws  of  Menu  possess  an  uncertain  antiquity  ;  some  are  of  opinion 
that  they  date  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries  B.C. ;  others 
that  they  deal  with  the  customs  of  society  800  years  b.c.§  These 
laws  divide  the  community  into  four  classes  or  castes,  and  lay 
down  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each.  In  some  instances  Menu 
is  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  the  first  man,  and  to  be 
identical  with  Mends,  the  first  King  of  Egypt,  where  the  same 
institution  of  class  division  existed.  In  the  seventh  century  b,c. 
Buddha,  the  religious  reformer,  the  Martin  Luther  of  those  early 
days,  appeara  on  the  scene.  He,  like  Luther,  preached  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  priestly  caste,  or  Brahmins.  His  religion 
travelled  far  into  the  East ;  he  died  about  540  B.C.     His  death 

*  The  following  are  the  statistics  supplied  by  the  Royal  Commission,  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886  :— 

British  Eufibb  in  India  (xncludino  Bubmah). 

Area 1,574,516  sqnare  miles. 

Population         ....     253,982,595. 
rpj.^^^  (£68,156,654  imports. 

ije89,098,427  exports. 

t  The  moat  eminent  Pundits  and  Brahmins  assembled  in  Calcutta,  by  the  autho- 
rity and  under  the  inspection  of  Warren  Hastings,  to  compile  a  full  code  of  Hindoo 
laws,  stated  that  some  of  the  writers  upon  whose  authority  they  founded  the  decrees 
which  they  inserted  in  the  Code,  lived  several  milliona  of  years  before  their 
time  I  I— Robertson,  vol.  xii.  (India)  and  see  p.  xxxviii.  of  the  Code, 
t  According  to  the  Hindoos,  they  were  written  3,000  years  b.c. 
§  The  Hindoos  themselves  suppose  the  laws  to  have  been  revealed  by  Menu 
some  millions  of  years  ago.— Sir  W.  Jones'  Third  Discourse,  Asiatic  Research^ 
p.  428. 
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was  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  Brahmanism  in  a  modified  form. 
Those  who  hesitated  between  the  old  and  new  faiths^  formed  them- 
selves into  a  sect  known  as  Jains  (about  600  B.C.)*  whose  temples 
are  to-day  among  the  most  beautifal  and  perfect  in  India. 

A  portion  of  India  was  invaded  by  the  Persians,  under  Scylax, 
sent  by  King  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  reigned  522  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  he  drew  an  annual  tribute  of  860  talents  of  gold 
from  the  conquered  provinces** 

The  Greeks  are  believed  to  have  visited  India  by  land^  and  by 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
the  industrial  arts,  before  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  who  died  about 
470  B.C. ;  but  the  first  accounts  of  Indian  conquest  that  come  to 
us  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  are  those  of  the  invasion  of  the 
present  Punjab  by  the  Macedonian  Emperor^  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  full  account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Arrian  (who  derived  his 
information  from  the  journals  left  by  Nearcbus  and  others)  in  his 
Anabasis  of  Alexander.  This  invasion  was  undertaken  in  the 
rainy  season  of  827  B.C.,  when  he  defeated  Porus,  the  Indian 
ruler.  The  army  suffered  extraordinary  hardships.  Alexander's 
designs  to  advance  to  the  Ganges  were  frustrated  by  his  troops, 
who  declined  to  proceed  further  to  the  east  in  that  inclement 
reason.  Alexander  retraced  his  steps,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to 
administer  the  conquered  territories,  and  himself  sailed  down  the 
Indus  to  the  ocean,  reducing  to  subjection  the  various  tribes  he 
encountered  on  the  way.  Having  reached  the  sea  with  the  greater 
portion  of  his  victorious  but  long-suffering  army,  he  took  the  land 
route,  across  arid  deserts,  to  Babylon,  which  he  reached  after  in- 
credible sufferings.  About  10,000  men  embarked  in  his  best  ships 
under  his  lieutenant,  Nearcbus,  with  orders  to  explore  the  coast, 
their  final  destination  being  the  Euphrates.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished.  The  Greek  dominion  survived  between  100  and 
iSOO  years  after  the  great  monarch's  death,  and  succeeding  dynasties 
•conquered  the  fertile  territories  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 

rivers.t 

The  Edicts  of  Asoka,  written  on  the  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
throw  some  light  on  the  events  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  in  which 
he  lived. 

The  Greek  power  in  India  was  overturned  bj  an  irruption  of 

*  The  expedition  nnder  Sc jlax,  which  is  described  by  Herodotas,  is  not  mentioned 
•by  Nearohus,  Ptolemy,  Aristobalns,  or  Arrian. 

t  Selencns,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able  generals,  and,  after  his  death,  Sovereign 
-oi  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  known  nnder  the  name  of  Upper  Asia, 
invaded  India.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  his  exploits ;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  Ganges,  and  even  the  modem  AUahabad. 
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Tartar  hordes,  who,  aocording  to  Strabo  (whose  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  Chinese  writers)  invaded  the  country  about  126  yeara 
B.c.^  after  overrunning  Bactria.  From  this  period  to  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  little  is  known  except  what  is  derived  froo^ 
Chinese  and  Greek  sources. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the  west  coast  of 
India  from  Malabar  to  Scind,  was  frequently  raided  by  those  Arab 
Mahometans  (before-mentioned  as  introducing  Eastern  commodities- 
into  Europe),  but  no  Mahometan  power  can  be  said  to  have  made 
any  impression  on  Hindostan  until  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Mahmood,  the  son  of  Sabatagin,  better  known  as  Sultan  Mah- 
mood,  had  at  this  period  established  himself  at  Ghuzni,  in  Afghan- 
istan, and'  founded  the  Ohuznividian  dynasty.  Ue  rose  from  a 
humble  station,  and  about  a.d.  999  conquered  Korasan. 

In  1001  he  invaded  and  conquered  Lahore,  extended  his  con- 
quests to  Guzerat,  and  his  fame  is  remembered  and  execrated  to 
this  day  by  Hindoos  generally  as  the  destroyer  of  many  monuments 
of  their  idolatry,  notably  the  temples  of  Napakote  and  Somnaut. 
His  dominions  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  in  many  of  the  conquered  districts 
his  power  was  more  nominal  than  real.  This  nominal  supremacy 
was  the  cause  of  frequent  inroads  into  India  by  successive  princes 
of  the  dynasty,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  tribute  due  from  pro* 
vinces  subdued  by  former  invaders.  The  successors  of  Mahmood 
having  been  driven  from  Ghuzni  by  the  Afghan  house  of  Ghoor, 
their  capital  was  established  at  Lahore.  The  last  of  this  line  of 
princes  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Mahomed  Ghoory,  with 
whom  began  the  Gaurian  dynasty. 

In  1198  Delhi  was  wrested  from  its  Hindoo  ruler  by  Kotb-od- 
deen,  Mahomed's  general.  In  this  reign  Ajmere,  Guzerat,  andl 
Agra  fell  under  the  Mahometan  rule,  and  succeeding  princes  of 
the  dynasty  carried  their  conquests  to  Bengal. 

On  the  death  of  Mahomed,  Kotb-od-deen  proclaimed  himself 
independent,  and  with  him  commenced  the  Mahometan  power  at 
Delhi.  This  dynasty  did  not  survive  many  generations,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Ehilgy.  Feroze,  the  first  prince  of  this 
house,  carried  war  into  the  distant  Deccan  (1294),  where  immense 
booty  was  secured  and  transferred  to  Delhi.  The  last  ruler  of  the 
Khilgy  dynasty,  Moobarik  by  name,  was  murdered,  and  his  throne 
usurped,  by  a  trusted  servant.  This  man  was,  in  his  turn,  slain 
by  Ghazi  Khan  Toghluk,  Governor  of  the  Punjab  Province,  the 
founder  of  the  Toghluk  dynasty. 
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Daring  this  dynasty  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  power  was 
transferred  to  Deoghur^  a  conquered  Hindoo  city,  afterwards 
named,  by  Mahomed  Toghluk,  Dowlatabad.  To  this  city  the  in- 
habitants of  Delhi  were  forced  to  migrate,  and  their  ancient  capital 
was  left  to  fall  into  ruin,  as  is  testified  to-day  by  the  vast  remains 
of  Toghlukabad,  near  modern  Delhi. 

But  eyents  had  been  occurring  in  Europe  which,  in  due  course, 
were  destined  to  place  a  rival  Mahometan  power  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi.  The  Mogols  or  Mongols,  after  overrunning  Western  and 
Central  Asia  under  their  leader,  Ghengiz  Khan,  invaded  Russia, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  and  were  the  terror  of  Europe* 
They  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  India  as  early  as  1219,  and  fre- 
quently raided  the  adjacent  territories,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
wherever  they  went.  In  1898,  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Feroze  Toghluk,  Timour  or  Timourlang  (commonly  written 
Tamerlane),  meaning  *' Timour  the  Lame,''  advanced  against 
Delhi.  The  Government  was  at  that  time  in  disorder,  the  throne 
being  disputed  and  contested  by  rival  princes  of  the  house  of 
Toghluk.  The  victory  gained  was  an  easy  one,  and  Timour  was 
proclaimed  Emperor.  Contributions  were  demanded  of  the  in- 
habitants, but,  these  not  being  forthcoming  with  sufficient  celerity 
to  satisfy  the  savage  conqueror  and  his  cruel  followers,  the  city 
was  given  to  the  fire^  and  its  luckless  people  to  the  sword.  Timour 
left  Delhi  almost  immediately,  and  retired  to  his  Central  Asian 
fastnesses  with  an  immense  treasure.  Thence  he  invaded  Syria, 
destroyed  Bagdad,  and,  about  1404,  turned  his  victorious  arms 
towards  China,  which  country  he  invaded  at  the  head  of  200,000 
followers.     He  died  in  the  province  of  Khokand  in  1405. 

Thus  were  the  first  seeds  of  the  mighty  Mogul  Empire  planted 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan. 

The  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent  on  the  conquest  by 
Timour  and  the  weak  government  of  Ehizr,  who  shortly  after  his 
departure  ruled  at  Delhi,  was  the  signal  for  revolt  in  the  distant 
provinces,  the  governors  of  which  declared  their  independence,  and 
the  Mogul  power  sank  to  insignificance,  until  Mahomed  Baber,  a 
descendant  of  Timour  s,  who  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the 
Moguls  in  Tartary  in  1494j  after  reducing  Samarkand  which  had 
revolted,  turned  bis  attention  to  India,  which  he  considered  his  by 
right  of  former  conquest,  and  consequently  invaded. 

At  Panipat,  near  Delhi^  in  1626,  he  conquered  the  Afghan  ruler 
after  a  hotly-contested  day,  and  secured  possession  of  the  capital. 
Hoomayoon,  his  son,  pushed  on  at  once  and  captured  Gwalior. 
Baber  secured  his  power  not  without  difficulty,  but  at  length  sue- 
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eeeded  in  firmly  eBtablishing  the  M<^^  Empire  in  India.  He  was 
his  own  biographer,  and  left  a  moat  eorioos  account  of  his  life  and 
doings,  which  was  translated  and  pnblished  in  1896. 

Hoomayoon  socceeded  Baber,  bat  was  forced  to  Tacate  the 
throne  of  Delhi  in  favoar  of  Sheer,  an  A%han ;  on  the  death  of 
Sheer,  Hoomayoon  again  seized  the  reins  of  goyemment.  His 
socceesor  was  Akbar,  his  son,  who  in  1556  was,  at  an  early  age, 
proclaimed  Emperor.  His  reign  was  stormy  and  long ;  he  reduced 
many  of  the  rerolted  states  to  subjection,  and  inyaded  the  Deccan, 
of  which  he  styled  himself  Emperor,  although  his  success  was 
but  partial,  but  he  finnly  established  his  empire,  which  included 
Cabal,  Kandahar,  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  and  part  of  the  Deccan. 
Students  of  Indian  geography  will  understand  the  extent  of  his 
Indian  empire  by  a  perusal  of  the  provinces  into  which  it  was 
divided  ;  they  were  Delhi,  Bengal,  Allahabad,  Oude^  Behar,  Berar, 
Ajmere,  Agra,  Moltan,  Lahore,  Cabul,  Eandebh,  Ahmeduagar, 
Guzerat,  and  Mah^. 

Akbar,  who  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  just  ruler,  was 
tolerant  of  religion.*  He  reigned  nearly  fifty-one  years,  and  was 
followed  by  his  son  Selim  (better  known  as  Jehangir)  in  1605. 
The  principal  event  of  this  reign,  so  far  as  this  short  chapter  of 
Indian  history  is  concerned,  is  the  reception  at  the  Court  of 
Jehangir  of  an  embassy  from  England,  under  Sir  Thomas  Boe,t 
sent  by  James  I.  to  the  Mogul  Court  in  1615,  to  ask  for  the 
protection  of  the  Great  Mogul  for  the  English  traders,  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  London  East  India  Company,  had,  in  1600, 
established  trade  at  Bantaun  in  Java,  for  the  Malayan  archipelago 
and  China,  and  later  at  Surat,  for  Hindostan. 

Having  brought  the  history  of  India  down  to  the  earliest  days  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  as  the  exploits  of  succeeding 
Emperors  will  necessarily  be  touched  upon  in  recording  the  doings 
of  the  English  in  India,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  Portuguese^  who, 
under  Vasco  de  Gama,  as  before  mentioned,  reached  India  in 
1497-98,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  period  of  the  poorly<» 
established  rule  at  Delhi,  which  took  place  between  the  conquest  of 
Timour  and  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  his  descendant,  Mahomed 
Baber,  in  15264 

*  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  toL  xii.  (India)  says  Akbar  was  "one  of  the  few 
SoTereigns  entitled  to  the  appellation  both  of  *  great  and  good.'"  Again,  ** Akbar 
incorporated  into  one  code  the  purest  precepts  of  the  Koran  with  the  institntes  of 
Menn." — Thorn's  )Vars  in  India, 

t  He  arriyed  December  1615,  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  the  Deccan,  and  left 
at  the  dose  of  1618. — ^Elphinstone. 

X  The  reason  for  entering  into  somewhat  minute  details  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Dutch  in  the  East,  will  explain  itself  further  on,  when  it 
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Oama  first  landed  at  Galiout,  on  the  south-western  or  Malabar 

coast ;  here  he  was  well  received  and  hospitably  treated,  so  much 

«o  that  an  alliance  and  treaty  of  commerce  was  proposed  to  him  by 

the  authorities  of  the  land.    Besides  the  natives,  he  found  many 

Arab  Mahometans  established  in  India.     These  were  mostly  the 

descendants  of  those  Arabs  who  had  made  incursions  into  India,  and 

possessed  themselves  of  the  western  sea-board  extending  from  the 

Goa  of  to-day  to  the  ludus ;  their  numbers  had  greatly  increased, 

for,  being  polygamists,  they  contracted  marriage  in  many  places, 

which  they  visited  for  purposes  of  trade ;  their  power  was  great, 

and  they  were  the  factors  for  all  eastern  commodities  of  which 

Alexandria  was  the  mart. 

Calicut  was  by  no  means  a  safe  port ;  but  the  Arabs,  who  were  to 
Bome  extent  missionaries,  are  said  to  have  entertained  for  it  a 
religious  sentiment,  as  being  the  place  at  which  a  king  of  Malabar 
had  embarked  for  Mecca  after  having  embraced  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet.* 

Gama  soon  found  Mahometan  jealousy  too  strong  for  him.  The 
Arabs  threw  suspicion  on  the  rival  power  which  they  feared,  and 
induced  the  Zamorin,  or  Prince-Governor  of  the  province,  to 
4indertake  the  massacre  of  the  adventurers.  The  plot  was  dis- 
-covered,  and  the  Admiral  with  his  fleet  escaped  the  threatened 
danger.  Timely  reprisals  procured  a  restitution  of  his  merchan* 
dise,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe,  carrying  with  him  some  of  the 
natives  as  trophies  of  his  enterprise. 

The  enthusiasm  that  attended  the  return  of  Gama  and  his  Beet  to 
Portugal  was  unbounded.  Hopes  were  entertained  of  establishing  the 
richest  commerce  in  the  world,  and  the  Pope,  whose  authority  was 
in  those  days  supreme  in  Catholic  Europe,  gave  to  the  Portuguese 
all  the  lands  they  might  discover  in  the  East,  together  with  per* 
mission  **  to  trade  with  infidels." t  There  was  no  lack  of  adven- 
turers ready  to  embark  on  board  the  new  fleet  fitting  out  for  India, 
the  ambitious  for  fame,  the  avaricious  greedy  of  gain^  and  the  super- 
stitious  in  hopes  of  propagating  their  religion  by  persuasion,  or,  if 
necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 

Alvares  Cabral  was  given  command  of  the  expedition,  which 
-consisted  of  thirteen  vessels.  He  arrived  safely  at  Calicut,  and 
restored  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  taken  to  Europe  by 

irill  be  seen  that  most  of  the  territories  mentioned  were  wrested  from  one  or  the 
•other  of  those  nations  by  the  English,  and  with  the  aid  of  native  troops  of  the 
.seyeral  Presidential  armies. — Anthor. 

*  Abb^  RaynaL 

t  Robertson's  India,  yoL  zii. 
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Gama.  Although  these  men  spoke  highly  of  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  the  Zamorin  woald  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Portu^ 
gaese,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arabs,  massacred  a  number  of 
the  adventurers.  In  retaliation,  Cabral  burnt  the  town  and  the 
Arab  fleet  in  harbour.  He  then  visited  and  traded  with  several 
places  on  the  coast,  notably  Cochin  and  Oananor,  with  the  rulers 
of  which,  tributaries  of  the  Zamorin  his  enemy,  he  entered  inta 
alliance. 

With  their  assistance  he  was  soon  master  of  the  Malabar  coast 
and  destroyed  the  Arab  trade,  and  rich  cargoes  were  despatched  to 
Lisbon,  which  speedily  became  the  mart  of  Europe  for  Easteroi 
goods. 

Alphonso  Albuquerque  was  the  first  Viceroy  sent  by  Portugal  to 
its  growing  possessions,  and  he  it  was  who  seized  upon  Goa,  the- 
present  capital  of  Portugal  in  India. 

About  this  time  he  saw  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  trade  of 
Egypt  with  India.  The  Venetians,  equal  sufferers  with  Egypt  by 
the  commercial  success  of  Portugal^  had  formed  a  confederacy  with 
the  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and 
scattered  over  India,  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Portu- 
guese ambition,  and  had,  in  1608,  assisted  the  Egyptian  Sultan  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels  for  this  purpose.  The  Portuguese 
having  foreseen  this  confederacy,  had  the  previous  year  determined 
to  prevent  it  by  establishing  their  power  in  the  tied  Sea,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  seizing  on  the  island  of  Socotra  at  the  month 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  This  scheme  was  successfully  carried  out  by 
Tristan  d'Acuqhna.  The  island,  however,  did  not  turn  out  to  be  of 
the  value  expected,  as  ships  from  the  Bed  Sea  did  not  touch  there 
on  the  outward  voyages,  although  it  was  necessary  to  sight  the^ 
island  before  entering  the  Gulf  of  Aden  when  homeward  bound.* 
The  Egyptian  fleet  passed  in  safety,  and  having  encountered  the 
Portuguese  armament  in  the  Indian  Sea,  gained  some  sucbessea 
which  had  no  lasting  effect,  as  future  fleets  from  Egypt  were  con- 
stantly beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  small  squadron  kept  by 
Portugal  to  cruise  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf. 

These  skirmishes  annoyed  Albuquerqucj  who  determined  to 
destroy  Suez ;  but  this  enterprise,  although  attempted,  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  immense  difficulties  that  were  encountered; 
effectual  measures  were,  however,  taken  to  prevent  hostile  vessels 
reaching  the  coasts  of  India.t 

But  this  was  not  sufficient,  as  there  was  another  outlet  for  Indian 

*  AbW  Raynal. 

t  Robertson's  India,  yoL  xii. 
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trade  to  Europe  vid  the  Peraian  Oulf,  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and 
Alexandretta  on  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Albuquerque,  therefore,  determined  to  become  master  of  the  gulf. 

On  an  island  in  the  Straits  of  Mocandon  was  the  city  of  Ormus^ 
founded  by  an  Arabian  conqueror  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
centre  of  trade  between  India  and  Persia.  Albuquerque  having 
ravaged  the  towns  on  the  coast  subject  to  Ormus,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  that  city,  and  with  ease  conquered  the  Arab 
armament  sent  to  oppose  him.*  Treachery  in  his  own  fleet  made 
him  abandon  his  conquest  for  a  time,  but  shortly  after  Ormus  was 
again  attacked  and  became  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  power 
being  now  completely  established  at  both  the  outlets  of  trade^ 
began  to  cast  their  eyes  further  east. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  would  have  fallen  •  an  easy  prey,  its  con- 
quest having  been  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  d'Almeyda,  and 
subsequently  completed,  but  Albuquerque  made  no  settlement 
there,  nor  did  he  establish  himself  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  but 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Malacca,  being  of  opinion  that  the  latter  was 
of  more  immediate  importance,  and  that,  with  it  and  Ceylon  in 
his  possession,  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Coromandel  must  follow. 

Malacca  was  the  emporium  for  the  trade  from  China,  Japan,, 
the  Philippines,  and  Molucca  islands,  and,  after  some  early  ill- 
success,  fell  to  Albuquerque  in  1611*  From  thence  an  expedition 
was  despatched  to  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Arab  traders  were 
again  dispersed,  and  the  valuable  trade  in  cloves  and  nutmegs  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Portugal.  In  the  meanwhile,  Albuquerque  com^ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  the  Malabar  coast.  He  died  at  Goa,  in 
1515,  without  wealth,  and  out  of  favour  at  Court. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lopez  Soarez,  who  pursued  his  designs,, 
and,  like  him,  advocated  trade  with  distant  China. 

In  1518,  a  Portuguese  ambassador,  by  name  Perez,  was  de* 
^patched  from  Lisbon,  with  a  squadron,  to  China.  He  was  well 
received,  and,  to. his  astonishment,  found  the  country  enjoying  a 
high  state  of  civilisation,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that^  to  use  the 
words  of  Abb6  Baynal,  *^  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  surprise  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  barbarous 
and  ridiculous  manners  of  Europe  "  ! ! 

Perez  went  to  Pekin>  and  visited  many  cities  of  China,  and  was 
about  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  when,  a  fresh 
squadron  arrived  on  the  coast,  the  commander  of  which,  having 
built  a  fort  without  permission  on  one  of  the  islands  o£f  the  coasts 
took  every  opportunity  of  pillaging  ships  bound  for  Chinese  ports. 

*  RobertBon's  India,  toL  xii. ;  also  Abb^  Raynal. 
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For  these  misdeeds  Perez  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  died 
in  confinement. 

For  some  years  the  Portugaese  were  refused  admission  into  Ghina^ 
but  eventually  were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  port  of  Saacian. 
A  notorious  pirate  having  seized  on  the  island  of  Macao,  and 
threatened  Canton,  was,  with  Portuguese  assistance^  vanquished* 
In  gratitude  for  this  timely  aid,  the  Emperor  bestowed  Macao  oa 
the  adventurers. 

Their  hungry  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Japan,  the  fame  of  whose 
trade  they  well  knew;  for  a  Portuguese  ship  having  been  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  those  celebrated  islands,  the  crew,  who  were  hospi- 
tably entertained,  carried  the  news  of  the  riches  of  these  new  lands 
to  Goa.  An  expedition  was,  consequently,  sent  to  Japan,  and  an 
•extensive  trade  established.  The  Portuguese  allied  themselves 
with  the  richest  of  the  Japanese  heiresses,  and,  it  is  said,  carried 
away  annually  precious  metals  to  the  amount  of  over  half  a  million 
•sterling.* 

The  power  of  Portugal  was,  by  this  time,  established  over  a  vast 
territory,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
the  peninsula  of  India,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  whilst  Macao  ensured 
their  trade  with  China  and  Japan.  They  had  also  firmly  esta- 
blished their  influence  on  the  coast  of  Zanquebar  and  the  Mozam« 
bique ;  their  power  in  the  East  was  supreme ;  and  they  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  many  articles  coming  from  their  numerous  depen- 
dencies, and  regulated  their  value  in  Europe  at  their  discretion, 
Bnd  in  1588  destroyed  a  powerful  fleet  sent  against  them  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  ruler  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  in 
those  days  owned  Egypt  and  Syria  as  provinces. 

But  religious  zeal  had  induced  cruelty  amounting  to  ferocity ; 
4iVL  Inquisition  was  established  at  Goa,  where  the  auto  da  fi 
flourished.  The  pagodas  on  the  Malabar  coast  were  destroyed. 
Faria,  leader  of  an  expedition  against  pirates  in  the  China  eeaSf 
plundered  the  sepulchres  of  the  Chinese  Emperors.  Correa,  having 
terminated  a  tedious  war  with  the  King  of  Pegu,  treacherously 
broke  all  his  treaty  engagements.  Nuno  D'Acuqhna,  having  de* 
termined  to  seize  the  island  of  Daman,  the  inhabitants  wished  to 
surrender  it  to  him,  but  he  slaughtered  the  unresisting  people. 
The  Portuguese,  indeed,  were  by  this  time  as  willing  to  break  faith 
with  each  other  as  with  the  natives,  and  the  whole  community 
throughout  India  was  broken  up  into  factions. 

Don  Juan  da  Castro,  an  enlightened  administrator  and  a  brave 
soldier,  now  took  the  reins  of  government,  and,  in  some  ways,  re- 

*  Abbe  Raynal. 
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stored  the  declining  power  of  Portngal.  During  his  adroinistra- 
tion,  an  Indian  combination  attacked  the  fortress  of  Din,  on  the 
Kattywar  coast,  when  the  place  was,  in  spite  of  small  numbers, 
successiiilly  defended,  and  such  prodigies  of  valour  displayed,  that 
the  Indians,  ba£9ed  in  all  their  attempts,  said  of  the  defendera 
(aocording  to  Baynal),  '*  Happily,  Providence  has  decreed  that 
there  should  be  as  few  of  them  as  lyons  and  tygers,  lest  they  should 
exterminate  the  human  species." 

But  the  courage  and  energy  reanimated  by  Castro  was  not  to 
last,  and  the  power  of  Portugal  was  on  the  wane.  Success  had 
secured  riches,  riches  had  begotten  luxury,  and  luxury  effeminacy. 
The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  no  more,  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  degenerate*  Possibly  Portugal  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  numbers  of  her  colonies,  and  had  not  the  capacity  to  replace 
the  old  adventurers  with  a  race  of  men  equally  vigorous.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  were  replaced  by  the  descendants  bom  in  Asia,  and 
often  of  mixed  blood,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses, and  who  possessed  not  the  courage  that  inspires  respect  or 
fear.  A  confederacy  was  formed  to  oust  them  from  the  East.  To 
counteract  this,  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Lisbon,  which 
consisted  of  men  who  had  formerly  distinguished  themselves  in 
Europe.  The  Portuguese  power  was  attacked  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  at  Daman,  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas.  Ooa  itself  was  be- 
sieged. The  Portuguese  from  Europe,  under  their  commander,. 
Ataida^  well  maintained  their  old  reputation  for  valour ;  the  siege 
was  raised,  the  confederacy  in  all  places  defeated,  and  the  supremacy 
of  Portugal  again  restored. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who,  in  1580,  acquired  the- 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  in  India  seem  to  have,  to  & 
great  extent,  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  mother  country.  Some 
declared  themselves  independent  governors,  some  enlisted  in  th& 
service  of  the  Indian  princes,  whilst  others  ranged  the  Eastern  seas 
as  pirates.  Spain,  indignant  at  the  want  of  submission  of  her  new 
subjects,  the  Indo-Portuguese,  no  longer  supplied  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  even  withdrew  the  naval  squadron  which  had 
hitherto  guarded  the  Indian  seas.  Garrisons  were  not  reinforced^ 
and  fortifications  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition. 

That  the  Portuguese  should  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
Eastern  trade  for  nearly  a  century  is,  although  curious,  of  easy 
explanation.  Spain,  under  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.,  was  engaged 
in  ambitious  operations  in  Europe,  and  in  discoveries  in  America,, 
and,  by  the  acquisition  of  Portugal  in  1580,  shared  the  trade,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  Portuguese.      France  was   occupied  with 
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-wars  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  England  was  also  engaged  in  Con- 
tinental wars,  after  the  weary  and  bloody  strife  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  power  of  Venice  had 
been  hnmbled.  For  these  reasons  the  prominent  Powers  in  Earope 
remained  inactive  spectators  of  the  transactions  of  Portugal  in  the 
East.* 

The  Portognese  at  length  forfeited  their  former  power,  when  the 
Dntch,  a  free  and  enlightened  nation,  tolerant  in  religions  matters, 
appeared  in  the  East  to  contest  with  them  the  Empire  of  India, 
which  they  had  so  long  held,  and  so  systematically  misused. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Holland  formed  part 
•of  the  dominions  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  monarch,  a  religious 
fanatic,  desired,  among  other  innovations,  to  introduce  the  Inqui- 
sition among  a  people  always  celebrated  for  its  independence,  aud 
who  had  accepted  the  reformed  religion  introduced  by  Martin 
Luther.  Under  William  of  Orange  they  rose  in  general  revolt, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  having,  in  1590,  more  than 
•once  hnmbled  the  Spanish  flag,  they  settled  down  into  peaceful 
traders;  their  ships  being  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  The  trade  of  Lisbon  for  Indian  goods  soon  fell  into  their 
hands.  These  commodities  they  sold  to  advantage  in  the  different 
States  of  Europe  with  which  they  dealt. 

Philip  II.,  in  retaliation  for  their  revolt  against  his  authority, 
closed  the  ports  against  them  in  1594,  an  act  which  weakened  their 
trade  and  drove  them  to  new  fields  of  adventure.  They  resolved 
to  fit  out  ships  for  trade  with  the  East,  but,  the  sea-route  vid  the 
■Gape  of  Good  Hope  being  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  it  was 
•determined  to  find  a  northern  route,  by  the  frozen  sea,  to  China 
and  Japan.     In  this  attempt  they  failed. 

The  storyt  is  told  how,  while  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  a  mer- 
chant named  Houtman,  a  man  of  energy  and  determination,  was 
kept  prisoner  in  Lisbon  for  debt.  During  his  detention  he  managed 
to  worm  the  secrets  of  the  Portuguese  trade  with  India  and  China 
from  his  captors,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  details  of  the 
intricate  navigation  in  the  direction  of  those  countries.  This 
knowledge  he  transferred  to  Amsterdam ;  his  release  was  effected 
by  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  his  fellow-merchants,  who,  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  vessels, 
•of  which  they  gave  him  the  command.  His  voyage  was  successful ; 
he  coasted  Africa,  landed  in  Madagascar,  visited  the  Maldives  and 
the  islands  of  Sunda,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  principal 

*  Rob«rtsoii*8  India,  vol  xil 
t  Abb^  Raynal. 
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sovereign  of  Java.  He  returned  to  Holland  stocked  with  infor- 
mation, rather  than  treasure^  and  brought  away  with  him  specimens 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  be  had  visited,  and,  what 
was  of  still  greater  value,  a  pilot  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
icoasts  of  India. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  determined  the  merchant  to  establish 
A  settlement  in  Java  as  a  centre  of  trade  with  China  and  Japan, 
and  well  removed  from  the  principal  Government  of  Portugal  in 
<he  £ast,  which  was  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  The  expedi- 
rtion,  consisting  of  ten  vessels,  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  von  Neck, 
who,  after  some  opposition  from  the  settlers  in  Java,  obtained 
permission  to  trade.  Thence  he  visited  the  Moluccas  (where  he 
(knew  the  Portuguese  to  be  deservedly  hated),  established  factories, 
•entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs,  and  finally  returned 
to  Holland  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  and  much  wealth. 

Numerous  companies  were  then  formed,  but  these  were,  in  1602, 
4inited  into  the  "  Dutch  East  India  Company,''  and  invested  by 
the  States-General  with  immense  powers.  A  fleet  of  fourteen 
ships  was  next  despatched,  under  Admiral  Warwyck ;  he  built  a 
iiEkctory  in  Java,  which  he  fortified,  and  obtained  permission  to  trade 
with  Johore  (on  the  mainland,  near  the  present  Singapore),  visited 
India,  and  entered  into  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  Portuguese,  over 
vrhom  he  at  first  gained  easy  victories.  Fresh  reinforcements  and 
-vessels  were  constantly  arriving  from  Holland,  whereas,  as  before 
mentioned,  Philip  II.  sent  none  to  his  unruly  subjects  in  India. 
The  Hollanders  showed  more  perseverance  than  dash  in  these  wars, 
and,  often  repulsed,  alwaye  returned  to  the  attack,  with  ultimate 
rsncoess. 

In  1607  they  attempted  to  open  out  trade  with  China,  but  their 
object  was  frustrated  by  Portuguese  jealousy;  in  1624^  however,  they 
•established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  opposite  the 
«Chinese  province  of  Fokien.  Unexpected  prosperity  attended 
ihis  venture.  The  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars  induced 
sumbers  of  Chinese  subjects  to  seek  refuge  in  Formosa.  The 
activity  and  industry  of  these  new  Colonists  speedily  drew  atten* 
tion  to  this  extensive  island,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all 
i;he  commerce  carried  on  between  the  Philippine  islands,  China, 
J^apan,  Siam,  and  Java. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  Hollanders  in  their  new  possessions 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  In  1662,  being 
attacked  by  a  Chinese  rebel  against  the  Tartar  power,  they,  after 
a  determined  resistance,  were  forced  to  capitulate  and  retire  to 
Java ;  from  that  moment  their  trade  with  China  suffered  a  blow 
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from  which  it  neTer   entirely  recoTered,  bat  Japan  still  offered 
them  a  market. 

ETer  aince  1641  the  trade  of  the  Hollanders  with  that,  rich 
country  had  been  carried  on  nnder  humiliating  circumstances* 
They  were  confined  to  an  artificial  island  built  by  themselyes  aud 
called  Decima,  where  they  suffered  a  sort  of  imprisonment,  a 
bridge,  their  only  means  of  communication  with  Nagasaki  on 
the  main  island,  being  drawn  up  from  the  Japanese  side.*  Their 
trade  soon  became  insignificant;  for  this  loss  they  indemnified 
themselyes  by  the  seizure  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  Celebes. 
They  also  settled  in  Sumatra  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Siam. 

In  1640  they  colonised  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  in  1641 
they  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Malacca.  By  the  possession  of 
Batavia  and  Malacca  the  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  only  straits, 
then  known  by  which  trade  could  be  carried  on  with  China  and 
Japan,  that  is  to  say  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sunda.f  In 
1668  they  dispossessed  the  Portuguese  of  their  settlements  in 
Ceylon  and  of  Negapatam  on  the  Coramaiidel  Coast ;  and  in  1662 
they  further  diminished  the  tottering  power  of  Portugal  in  India 
by  the  capture  of  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

But  the  ascendency  of  Holland  in  the  East  was,  like  that  of 
Portugal,  doomed,  and  was  to  make  way  for  that  of  England. 
Too  great  prosperity  had  rendered  them  avaricious,  unjust  to^ 
their  foreign  subjects  and  to  themselves*  Public  spirit  died  out  in 
Holland.  To  again  quote  the  words  of  Abb6  Baynal,  writing  in 
1777 :  **  Meanness,  baseness,  and  dishonesty  characterise  now  the 
conquerors  of  Philip.  They  make  a  traffic  of  their  oath  as  of  their 
merchandise,  and  they  will  soon  become  the  refuse  of  the  universe^ 
which  they  had  astonished  by  their  industry  and  their  victories.. 
Industrious  Hollanders !  Te  who  were  formerly  so  renowned 
for  your  bravery,  and  are  at  present  so  distinguished  for  your 
wealth,  tremble  at  the  idea  of  being  again  reduced  to  crouch 
under  the  rod  you  have  broken.  Would  you  learn  how  the  spirit 
of  commerce  maybe  united  and  preserved  with  the  spirit  of  liberty?" 
View  from  your  shores  that  island  and  those  people  whom  nature 
presents  to  you  as  a  model  for  your  imitation.  Keep  your  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  England  ;  if  the  alliance  of  that  Kingdom  ha& 

*  This  was  still  actually  the  case  in  1861,  when  Japan  was  visited  by  the 
author. 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Straits  of  Sonda  were  npheared  and  rendered 
tumayigable  (for  a  time)  by  the  terrible  eruption  of  Krakatao  in  August  1883.    The* 

e  was  visited  by  the  author  early  in  1884. 
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been  your  support,  its  conduot  will  soon    serve    you   as   an   in- 
structor, and  its  example  as  a  guide." 

Having  briefly  recounted  the  means  by  which  Portugal  and 
Holland  successively  became  masters  of  Eastern  trade,  it  is  time 
to  draw  attention  to  that  mightier  power  which  is  now  supreme 
in  India,  and  whose  flag  is  to  be  found  proudly  floating  in  every 
port  in  the  West  to  the  confines  of  China  in  the  East ;  and  whose 
sons  for  over  250  years,  from  1600  to  1857,  the  date  of  the  great 
Mutiny,  suffering  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  have  fought  and 
traded^  and  have  at  length  firmly  established  their  country's  power 
in  the  Land  of  the  Sun,  to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  millions  of  subjects,  to  whom  they  have 
at  length  given  the  blessings  of  solid  and  settled  Government. 

About  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  India,  England 
boasted  many  bold  navigators ;  among  the  most  illustrious  of  these 
were  Sir  H.  Willoughby,  Chancellor,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Davis 
and  Hudson.  The  Cabots  (Jean  and  S6bastian),  father  and  son, 
Venetians,  established  themselves  at  Bristol  under  Henry  VII., 
and  under  his  auspices  attempted  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage  to  India  about  1496.  Chancellor  attempted  the  north-east 
passage  in  1568,  and  discovered  Archangel.  Drake,  in  1577-^0, 
circumnavigated  the  world,  and  is  still  more  celebrated  for  his  sub- 
sequent victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada.  Davis,  Hudson,  and 
Frobisher  were  Arctic  navigators ;  but  the  former  afterwards  made 
voyages  to  India  in  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

The  repeated  attempts  of  the  English  and  Dutch  to  reach  India 
by  the  northern  route,  and  their  endeavours  to  discover  a  north- 
west and  north-east  passage  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  having  utterly 
failed,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  the  commanders  and  the  devotion 
of  their  crews,  a  choice  of  two  routes  remiained  open  to  subsequent 
adventurers,  the  first  by  the  well-known  track  vid  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  the  second,  by  rounding  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  American  continent,  the  present  Cape  Horn. 

The  practicability  of  the  latter  route  was  proved  by  Magellan,  a 
Portuguese,  who,  starting  from  Sanlucar  in  1519,  reached  the 
Pacific  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Ladrones  and  Philippine 
Islands  in  1521,  which  latter  were  afterwards  named  in  honour  of 
Philip  II.  In  this  voyage  Magellan  lost  his  life,  and  the  journey 
was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  his  lieutenant,  Del  Cano, 
who,  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at  Sanlucar 
in  1522.  The  south-western  route,  although  thus  shown  to  be  pos- 
sible, was  deemed  too  circuitous  for  the  practical  purposes  of  trade. 
XIV.  2 
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The  impraotioability  of  the  northern,  and  the  length  and  oon- 
sequent  expense  of  the  south-western  roate  having  thus  been 
established,  for  ever  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the  most 
advantageous  trade  passage  to  the  East. 

Undeterred  by  these  considerations,  Francis  Drake  sailed  fhim 
Plymouth  in  1577,  and  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the 
following  year ;  coasted  America,  and  thence  visited  the  Moluccas, 
reaching  Plymouth  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1580. 

During  this  voyage,  although  war  had  not  openly  been  declared 
with  Spain,  Drake  carried  on  a  conflict  with  the  Spanish  vessels  he 
met,  and  made  many  captures  of  a  decidedly  piratical  character. 
In  reply  to  Spanish  complaints,  his  conduct  was  disavowed  by  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth,  who,  notwithstanding,  did  not  hesitate  to 
confer  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Drake's  report  of  this  successful  voyage,  and  the  capture^  some 
years  later,  of  a  Portuguese  ship  containing  a  cargo  of  immense 
value,  drew  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  direct  trade  with 
the  East,  and  in  1582  an  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward 
Fenton  for  a  voyage  to  **  the  East  Indies  and  Cathay."  To  what 
extent  the  funds  for  this  adventure  were  supplied  by  Government  is 
not  clear ;  but  by  the  instructions  conveyed  to  the  Commander,  and 
which  are  fully  quoted  in  Beveridge's  History  of  India^  it  is 
evident  that  the  expedition  was  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
English  Court. 

This  expedition,  which  was  the  first  that  entered  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  Portuguese  in  trade  with  India,  vid  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  proved  a  failure,  and  one  vessel  only  out  of  five  origi- 
nally despatched  reached  England  in  safety. 

The  next  voyage  worthy  of  record  was  undertaken  as  a  private 
venture  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish  in  1586.  He  fitted  out  three 
ships  at  his  own  expense,  and,  following  the  example  of  Magellan 
and  Drake,  circumnavigated  the  globe  by  the  south-western  route, 
returning  to  Plymouth  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1588,  after 
'  a  prosperous  voyage,  having  visited  the  coast  of  America,  the 
Ladrones  (so-called  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  thievish  practices 
of  the  inhabitants),  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  St.  Helena. 
Cavendish  committed  many  unjustifiable  depredations,  and  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Hudson,  the  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1588,  says : — 

"  I  naTigat«d  alongst  the  coast  of  Ohili,  Porn,  and  Nueva  Espanna,  where  I  made 
great  spoiles ;  I  burnt  and  sunk  nineteen  sailes  of  ships,  small  and  great.  All  the 
Tillages  and  towns  that  ever  I  landed  at  I  bnmt  and  spoiled,  and  had  I  not  bene 
diseorered  upon  the  coast,  I  had  taken  great  qnantitie  of  treasure.*** 

*  Beveridge's  History  of  India, 
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In  1589^  the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a 
body  of  English  merchants  petitioned  Elizabeth  for  permission  to 
fit  ont  a  fleet  for  Eastern  trade.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the 
expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1591,  under  command  of  Mr. 
Oeorge  Raymond,  who  was  lost  during  the  Yoyage  in  his  ship  the 
Pen^hpe^  when  the  command  devolved  upon  Mr.  James  Lan- 
•caster.  The  venture  proved  a  failure,  although  some  piratical 
advantages  were  gained  over  the  Portuguese.  Sickness  and  mutiny 
adding  to  the  hardships  endured  from  contrary  winds  and  shortness 
of  provisions,  Lancaster  was  abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Brazil 
with  a  small  portion  of  his  crew.  After  many  severe  trials  he 
managed  to  reach  England  after  an  absence  of  over  three  years. 

The  Dutch  successes  about  this  time  fully  published,  induced  an 
association  of  merchants  to  again  petition  the  Queen  for  per- 
mission ''to  set  forth  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  other 
islands  and  countries  thereabouts."  This  was  dated  September 
1699. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  detail  the  diffi- 
cnltieSy  chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  that  had  to  be  overcome  by 
the  Association  before  their  request  was  granted  by  the  Crown — 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  aroused,  and,  after 
the  Boyal  approbation  had  been  accorded,  permission  was  withheld 
in  deference  to  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

After  many  memorials  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  country  at  large,  and  an  exhaustive  report  by  Fulke 
Oreville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  which  had  a  favourable  effect, 
the  charter  was  granted  on  the  31st  December  1600  to  "the 
Oovemor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  London,  trading 
unto  the  East  Indies,"  by  which  the  Company  was  empowered  to 
trade  with  "  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
or  any  of  them  beyond  the  Cape  of  Bona  Esperanza  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,''  with  this  restriction,  that  such  trade 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  Christian  prince  friendly 
to  the  British  Crown,  who  might  already  be  in  possession  of  any 
of  the  countries  visited. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  a  little  in  excess  of  £80,000, 
divided  among  218  individuals.  The  Company's  first  venture 
consisted  of  five  ships,  which,  after  various  delays,  left  the  shores 
of  England  in  April  1601,  under  the  command  of  Lancaster,  and 
reached  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  in  June  1602. 

Lancaster  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  native  autho- 
rities, and  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  the  English  were  granted 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the  For* 
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tugaese  to  prejadice  the  King  against  them.  These  intrigues 
having  been  disooTered,  Lancaster  retaliated  by  setting  off  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  where  he  captured  a  Porta- 
guese  Teasel  richly  laden,  and,  having  folly  stored  his  ships  with  the 
cargo  of  his  prize,  he  retamed  to  Acheen,  and  further  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  authorities  of  the  land  by  a  liberal  distribution 
of  the  '*  loot "  he  had  so  easily  acquired. 

From  Acheen^  Lancaster  sailed  for  Bantam,  by  the  Straits   of 
Sunda«     Here,  as  at  Acheen,  he  was  well  received,  and  disposed 
of  his  prize  goods  for  local  commodities.     Having  established   a 
fiictory,  he,  in    February  160S,  sailed  for  England  with   a  fall 
cargo. 

The  homeward  Toyage  was  stormy,  and  nearly  disastrous ;  bat 
eventually  all  the  ships  reached  England  in  safety,  but  with  tbe 
loss  of  many  members  of  their  crews ;  they  anchored  in  the  Downs 
in  September  1608,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  five 
months. 

The  profits  of  this  voyage,  including  the  hardly  justifiable  cap- 
ture of  the  Portuguese  prize  off  Malacca,  amounted  to  nearly 
100  per  cent.,  and  two  factories  had  been  established  on  a  satis- 
factory footing  at  Acheen  and  Bantam. 

The  second  voyage  undertaken  by  the  Company  was  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Middleton,  and  sailed  from 
Gravesend  in  March  1604.  The  same  ships  ware  again  employed^ 
and  reached  Bantam  in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  friendly 
interconrse  appears  to  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Dutch. 
From  Bantam  Middleton  visited  the  Moluccas,  where  he  met  with 
some  opposition  from  the  Dutch,  and  finally  reached  England  in 
May  1606  with  a  very  valuable  cargo,  but  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  vessels. 

The  third  voyage  was  undertaken  in  1607,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Keeling,  and  traded  with  the  Island  of  Socotra,  at  the 
entrance  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Aden ;  one  of  the  ships  under  Captain 
Hawkins,  who  had  formerly  sailed  in  tbe  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain Feuton  in  1582,  having  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleets 
touched  at  Surat.  To  Captain  Hawkins  and  his  ship,  the  Hector, 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  plant  the  seeds  of  English 
trade  direct  with  India.  After  some  opposition  from  the  Portu- 
guese settlers  at  Surat,  the  Hector  sailed  for  Bantam  under  the 
command  of  its  first  oflSoer,  leaving  Hawkins,  who  foresaw  fair 
prospects  of  trade,  ashore  at  Surat.  Thus  was  established  the 
Company's  first  factory  in  India.  Captain  Hawkins  subsequently 
visited  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Jebangir,  with  whom  he  obtained 
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favour,  and  a  promise  of  permission  to  trade.    These  successes 
were  afterwards  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese.* 

Captain  Keeling,  having  placed  the  factory  at  Bantam  on  a 
satisfactory  footing,  sailed  for  England,  which  he  reached  in  May 
1610. 

In  the  meanwhile  two  more  voyages  were  undertaken;  the  fourth 
being  a  total  loss,  both  ships  being  wrecked.  The  fifth  proved 
more  successful ;  the  clear  profits  on  the  third  and  fifth  voyages 
amounting  to  284  per  cent. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  of 
keeping  the  trade  with  the  Islands  entirely  in  their  own  hands, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  at  Surat  showed  an  equal  deter- 
mination to  monopolise  the  trade  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  facts  that 
made  it  evident  that  the  Company,  to  ensure  a  successful  share  of 
the  riches  of  the  East,  must  in  future  trade  on  an  increased  scale, 
and  be  prepared,  at  all  risks,  to  defend  their  rights. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  having  been  ratified 
by  James  I.,  the  sixth  voyage  was  undertaken,  with  an  increased 
capital,  and  consisted  of  three  ships  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Henry  Middleton,  who  had  successfully  conducted  the  second 
voyage.  His  flagship,  the  Traders  Increasef  was  of  1,000  tons 
burden,  a  vessel  of  great  size  in  those  days.  Middleton  left 
England  in  1610^  and  shaped  his  course  for  Socotra  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  leaving  one  of  his  ships,  the  Peppercorn^  at  Aden.  At  Mocha 
the  Traders  Increase  was  nearly  lost  on  a  sandbank,  and  Middle- 
ton  and  his  crew  actually  suffered  captivity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  At  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  cargo  he  obtained 
release,  and  in  September  1611  reached  Surat,  where  he  found  a 
powerful  Portuguese  fleet  ready  to  dispute  his  right  to  trade. 
Here,  to  his  disappointment,  he  heard  of  Hawkins'  ill  success  at 
the  Mog^l  Court,  and  realised  that,  for  the  time  being,  successful 
trade  with  Surat,  in  opposition  to  the  Portuguese,  could  not  be 
secured. 

Having  embarked  Captain  Hawkins  and  other  Englishmen  who 
had  remained  at  Surat,  Middleton  sailed  for  the  Bed  Sea  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  trade  on  all  the  Indian  ships  he  should 
meet,  on  the  plea  that,  having  brought  fitting  commodities  to 
India  for  barter,  and  not  being  allowed  to  trade  on  shore,  ''  he 
vrottld  do  himself  some  right,  and  them  no  wrongi"  if  he  insisted 
on  bartering  his  goods  at  sea ! 

During  these   questionable   proceedings   a  seventh  expedition, 

*  The  exploits  and   saccesses  of  Hawkins  are  not  mentioned  by  Bruce  in  his 
AnwiU  of  the  E<ut  India  Company, 
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under  Captain  Saris,  had  started  from  England  and  made  for 
Socotra.  He  traded  with  Mocha  with  some  success,  and  finally 
joined  forces  with  Middleton  and  continued  the  depredations  on  the 
Indian  ships.  The  loss  of  the  Trades  Increase  caused  the  death 
of  Middleton,  when  Saris  continued  his  voyage  to  Japan,  where, 
in  spite  of  Dutch  opposition,  he  made  arrangements  for  permaneot 
trade.    He  concluded  a  successful  venture  in  1614. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Saris'  departure  from  England,  Captain 
Hippon  was  despatched,  in  a  vessel  named  the  Globe,  for  Bantam. 
He  visited  Ceylon,  and  made  his  way  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
established  a  factory  at  Petapoli,  on  the  Coramandel  coast,  soutb 
of  Musilipatam.  To  Captain  Hippon  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
foundation  of  the  first  English  settlement  on  the  east  coast  of 
India.  He  also  established  factories  on  the  coast  of  Malacca  and 
Siam.* 

Although  the  Company  had  now  gained  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tages by  their  several  voyages,  these  successes  were  obtained  more 
by  force  of  arms  and  depredations  on  the  cargoes  of  other  nationa 
than  by  fair  and  legitimate  trade.  No  permanent  footing  had  yet 
been  gained  in  the  East,  and,  although  factories  had  been  esta- 
blished at  various  places,  the  position  of  the  factors  was  precarious 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  Dutch  were  supreme  in  Java,, 
Sumatra,  and  Japan ;  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  and  Malacca  ;  whilst  the  English,  by  their  piratical 
proceedings,  had  engendered  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  native 
authorities  of  the  countries  with  which  they  desired  to  trade,  and 
had  not  as  yet  shown  their  superiority  over  their  rivals  in  honesty,, 
diplomacy,  or  force  of  arms. 

In  1612,  the  eighth  voyage  was  undertaken  on  a  different  models 
and  a  powerful  squadron  was  despatched  to  the  coast  of  India» 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Best.  Having  arrived  at 
Surat,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  formidable  Portuguese 
fleet,  which,  after  a  series  of  actions,  lasting  several  days,  he 
completely  discomfited. 

This  success  over  an  enemy  hitherto  looked  upon  as  invincible^ 
entirely  changed  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir,  who  now 
gladly  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Best,  whereby  the  British  were 
allowed  free  trade  with  India,  on  the  payment  of  S^  per  cent,  on 
their  imports  as  custom-duty  to  the  Mogul.  This  important  con- 
cession was  dated  February  1618. 

A  permanent  footing  having  thus,  at  length,  been  secured,  its 

*  For  a  full  acoount  of  the  several  voyages  see  Brace's  Annals  and  Beveridge's. 
~^*tory  of  India. 
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importance  was  folly  recognised  by  the  Company,  who,  in  futare, 
determined  to  trade  on  a  joint  stock,  and  to  send  out  fleets  of  such 
strength  as  would  ensure  their  success  against  all  foreign  oppo- 
sition. But  the  commanders  were  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  to  conduct  their  enter- 
prises with  the  natives  of  India  with  humanity  and  fair  dealing, 
and  to  gain  thereby,  if  possible,  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people. 
Several  more  voyages  were  undertaken  with  various  success,  but 
with  an  average  profit  of  87^  per  cent.,  and  in  1615  the  power  of 
England  in  India  was  further  immensely  strengthened  by  a  de- 
claration of  war  between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Portuguese^  the 
defeat  of  their  powerful  fleet,  under  command  of  the  Viceroy  of 
6oa  in  person,  by  the  British  in  the  Surat  Roads,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  as  Ambassador  to  Jehangir  from 
James  I. 

But  not  only  Indian  trade,  but  that  of  Persia  also,  was  effected 
by  these  successes.  The  city  of  Ormuz  was  wrested  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  commercial  treaty  entered  into  with  the  Persian 
monarch,  which  brought  considerable  profit  to  the  coffers  of  the 
now,  comparatively  speaking,  prosperous  Company. 

By  this  time  the  power  of  Portugal  in  the  East  was  rapidly  on 
the  decline,  but  the  Dutch  were  nearly  supreme  among  the  islands 
(where  the  English  traded  almost  on  sufferance),  so  much  so,  that 
they  memorialised  James,  complaining  of  British  aggression,  and 
founded  their  claim  to  the  monopoly  on  the  fact  that  they  had  by 
force  ousted  the  Portuguese  from  their  island  possessions. 

These  claims  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Company,  who 
brought  forward  counter  claims  and  charges,  which,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  resulted  in  a  dual  control  over  the  Moluccas,  Am- 
boyna,  and  Banda,  whereby  the  Dutch  enjoyed  two-thirds  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  trade,  the  remaining  third  being  apportioned  to  the 
Company. 

The  arrangement,  which  took  place  in  1619,  appears  to  have 
worked  fairly  well  for  a  time,  but  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
were  really  contented,  and  each  contrived  to  render  the  clauses  of 
the  compact  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  scheme  eventually 
sufiered  the  fate  of  houses  governed  by  two  masters.  Quarrels 
and  mutual  recriminations  succeeded,  which  were  destined  to  have 
a  terrible  conclusion  in  the  atrocious  massacre  at  Amboyna,  by 
which,  after  a  mock  trial,  twelve  Englishmen,  including  the  British 
Agent  and  his  assistants,  and  one  Portuguese,  besides  several 
natives,  lost  their  lives,  after  having  been  made  to  confess,  under 
torture,  that  they  had  participated  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  factory 
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and  pat  the  Datob  inhabitants  to  the  sword.    The  date  of  this 
atrocity  was  February  1623. 

Suoh  universal  indignation  was  felt  and  expressed  in  England, 
that  James  actually  talked  of  war,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
weak  reign  ;  and  it  was  not  for  years  after,  during  Cromwell's 
Protectorate,  that  the  massacre  and  insult  were  avenged* 

The  year  1619  sees  the  infant  Company  established  at  Snrat,  on 
the  west  coast  of  India,  and  doing  a  considerable  trade  with  Persia, 
but,  through  the  intrigues  and  treachery  of  the  Dutch,  powerless 
in  the  Spice  Islands. 

Although  a  footing  had,  at  last,  been  established,  the  power  of 
England  in  the  East  was  as  yet  but  small,  and  the  position  of  the 
Company's  agents  precarious.  Energy,  zeal,  and  a  bold  defiance 
of  all  difficulties  and  dangers  formed  the  most  valuable  and  prin« 
cipal  portion  of  the  Company's  stock  in  trade,  and  was  destined,  in 
future  yeara,  to  produce  the  three  great  Presidencies,  whose  rise  to 
power  on  the  ruins  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch  supremacy  will  form 
the  subject  of  another  article. 


■■o* 
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By  Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 


Thb  connectioD  between  signalling  and  telegraphy  is  very  close 
4ind  intimate,  so  close,  indeed,  that  signalling  may  be  regarded  as  a 
i>ranch  or  adjunct  of  telegraphy.  Signalling  is  merely  telegraphy 
'withoat  the  electricity.  It  is,  in  fact,  visual  telegraphy;  and  is 
applicable  under  many  circumstances  in  which  the  electric  tele- 
f^raph  cannot  be  employed.  Thus,  wherever  the  two  parties  de- 
siring to  communicate  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  or  unfriendly  population,  by  an  interven- 
ing space  of  land  or  water,  across  which  the  telegraph  wires  cannot 
be  readily  or  safely  laid,  the  visual  telegraph  would  be  brought 
into  play. 

For  purposes  of  war,  methods  of  communicating  from  distant 
places  have  been  used  in  all  historic  times,  varying  very  little  in 
character,  and  distinguished  by  more  or  less  ingenuity.  Bells, 
torches,  flags,  and  symbols  have  been  used  for  telegraphing,  from 
the  earliest  known  periods.  Probably  the  earliest  record  of  such 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Jeremiah :  **  O 
ye  children  of  Benjamin,  gather  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire 
in  Bethacarem,  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north  and  great 
destruction." 

The  Egyptians  had  signals  to  indicate  the  rank  of  important 
officers  of  State,  many  of  which  signals  have  been  discovered  in 
the  excavations  among  the  ruins  of  their  great  temples  and  monu- 
ments^ and  in  the  carving  upon  their  sculptures. 

We  are  told  that  the  banner  of  Benjamin,  in  the  time  of  MoseSi 
had  on  it  a  wolf,  whilst  the  other  tribes  also  had  their  emblems. 
The  Lord,  it  is  said,  spoke  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  ordered 
that  *'  every  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house." 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  had  an  owl,  and  the  Thebans 
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a  spbiiix,  upon  their  banners  and  Btandarda,  and  we  are  told  tliat 
by  ufflDg  these  emblems  and  signs,  in  a  manner  understood  by  tlie 
Tarioos  companies  of  soldiers  in  war,  the  standard-bearers  were 
enabled  to  telegraph  such  orders  as  **  advance  *'  and  ''  retreat,"  aod 
to  control  other  important  military  manoenYres.    Beacon-fires  aad 
torches  by  nighty  and  pillars  of  smoke  by  day,  seem  to  have  beeo 
used  both  by  civilised  and  savage  peoples  in  all   ages  for  trsns— 
mitting  messages.     Homer,  describing  "  the  lambent  flame  "  whicb 
shone  round  the  head  of  Achilles  and  spread  its  lustre  all  about, 
speaks^  by  way  of  comparison,  of  the  signals  made  in  besiegeoL 
cities,  '*  the  clouds  of  smoke  by  day  and  bright  fires  by  nighty, 
which  call  on  neighbouring  cities  for  assistance.'*     Julius  Africanns 
says,  ''substances  were  made  use  of  in  making  the  torch-fires,'^ 
and  some  writers  have  thought  that  these  fires  and  torches  may 
have  been  of  different  colours,  thus  enabling  the  Roman  generals 
to  ring  the  ohsnges  in  spelling  words  and  in  sending  messages* 

Probably  one  of  the  most  ingenious  telegraphs  of  ancient  times 
was  one  used  by  the  Greeks.  They  had  a  method  of  indicating  the 
time  of  day  by  a  Clepsydra,  or  water-dock,  the  indieatiDg  process 
being  effected  by  means  of  a  float  in  a  vessel  containing  water,, 
which  slowly  subsided  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom.  The 
height  of  the  float  in  the  water  told  the  time  of  day.  Instead  of 
winding  up  the  clock,  as  we  do,  all  that  was  necessary  to  start  it 
again  was  to  fill  the  vessel  up  with  water,  and  let  it  continue 
running.  Indeed,  the  idea  was  the  same  as  in  the  old-fashioned 
hour-glass;  only  instead  of  sand  being  used,  observatiotis  were^ 
made  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  water. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  one  of  these  telegraphs.  The 
reader  must  imagine  two  of  these  water-clocks,  which  have  been 
regulated  for  the  floats  to  descend  at  exactly  the  same  speed.  They 
have  been  made — to  use  a  scientific  term — ^isochronous,  that  is, 
made  to  keep  equal  time.  We  will  imagine  one  of  these  instru- 
ments placed  at  night,  with  the  sender  of  a  message,  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,. and  another  on  a  distant  hill,  say  two  miles  away. 
There  we  have  them,  sender  and  receiver.  When  a  message  had  to- 
be  sent  the  sender  would  hold  his  torch  up.  That  was  the  signal 
for  the  receiver  to  prepare  his  instrument,  and  set  it  to  zero  by 
filling  up  with  water.  The  sender  would  hold  up  his  torch  twice* 
This  was  a  signal  that  he  had  permitted  his  clock  to  start  running 
down ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  water  to  escape  by  means  of  a  faucet  at 
the  bottom.  The  receiver,  seeing  this  signal,  would  at  once  allow 
his  water-clock  to  begin  runniug  down,  and  so  both  clocks  would 
go  on  doing  this  at  the  same  speed.     Then,  when  the  sender  held 
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up  his  torch  again,  it  was  a  signal  to  stop.  The  receiver  would 
stop  his  instrument  and  look  on  the  stem  for  the  letter  of  the^ 
alphabet  which  the  sender  meant  to  indicate,  and  thus,  by  repeat- 
ing the  operation  the  needful  number  of  times,  a  message  could 
be  spelled  out  with  great  facility. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  ingenious  water-dock  telegraph 
of  the  ancients,  with  a  slight  modification,  which  I  will  explain 
later  on,  was  similar  to  one  of  the  first  alphabetical  telegraphs  in 
this  country,  introduced  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis  Bonalds, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Instead  of  using 
water-docks,  Mr.  Bonalds  permitted  two  clocks  with  weights  and 
wheels  to  run  down ;  having,  indeed,  in  his  mind  exactly  the 
idea  which  the  old  Greeks  had  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  news  of  an  invasion,  or  of  a  victory,  or 
any  special  intelligence  that  would  be  well-known  to  all  the  people 
along  the  country-side,  could  easily  be  sent  by  means  of  torches 
and  bonfires  from  mountain-top  to  mountain-top.  But  the  system 
of  spelling  and  using  words  would  indicate  greater  ingenuity,  and 
would  require  a  trained  sta£P  to  send  the  messages.  We  find, 
according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1465,  which 
directed  that  one  bale  or  faggot  burnt  at  a  station  should  be  the 
warning  that  the  English  were  advancing ;  that  if  the  English  were 
come  indeed,  two  bales  must  be  used;  and  that  if  the  enemy  existed 
in  great  force,  four  bales  must  blaze  side  by  side  of  each  other. 

General  -Fremont,  when  fighting  the  American-Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia some  few  years  ago,  reported  in  an  official  despatch  that 
whenever  he  appeared  in  the  country,  he  noticed  at  scattered 
intervals  upon  the  mountain-tops  pillars  of  smoke  in  the  day-time^ 
aiid  these,  he  observed,  were  the  signals  of  the  Indians  communi- 
cating to  the  various  tribes  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  waa 
in  the  country.  We  find  in  the  names  of  many  places  in  our  own 
country  evidences  of  old  signal-stations.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  times  England  has  been  threatened  with  invasion 
by  foreign  foes,  one  may  imagine  that  great  pains  would  be  taken 
to  perfect  a  system  of  telegraphy  that  would  enable  our  ancestors- 
to  resist  the  invaders.  But  whatever  steps  may  have  been  taken, 
it  has  been  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  that  I  have  obtained 
records  of  any  particular  system,  except  within  comparatively  recent 
times«  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  that  portion  of 
English  history  a  hundred  years  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth* 
field,  only  to  find  that  writers  seem  to  have  been  very  silent  as  ta 
the  method  in  which  intelligence  was  convoyed. 
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It  appears  that  when  Richard  III.  was  making  arrangements 
to  defend  the  throne  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  foul  and  unnatoral 
murders,  he  stationed  horsemen  along  the  principal  roads  of  die 
Midland  Counties,  and  leading  to  the  coast,  at  twenty  miles  apart. 
These  couriers  could  carry  information  very  rapidly,  the  system 
being  such  as  to  permit  of  a  letter  being  taken  a  distance  of  200 
miles  in  two  days.  For  some  reason,  which  is  not  explained,  this 
plan  was  evidently  not  in  operation  just  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  for  we  are  told  that,  despite  Richard's  vigilance,  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  rapidly  advanced  through 
Wales,  and  the  valiant  Welshman,  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  who  con- 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  Richmond's  enterprise, 
•ordered  beacon-fires  to  be  lighted  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  sum- 
moned his  Welsh  retainers  to  the  field.  Richmond  and  the  Welsh- 
men, and  the  men  of  Lancaster,  were  at  Shrewsbury  before  Richard 
knew  of  Richmond's  arrival  in  the  country.  There  is  a  poem 
written  by  a  Welsh  bard,  who  tells  us  of  the  part  which  Rys  ap 
Thomas  played,  and  praises  his  heroic  deeds  under  the  standard  of 
Richmond ;  and  the  bard  tells  us  that  not  only  did  all  the  enemies 
of  Rhys  ap  Thomas  fear  him,  but  that  even  the  wild  Irishmen  had 
been  known  to  tremble  in  his  presence. 

It  seems  that  when  in  France,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  Richmond  had  registered  a  vow  that  he  would  wed  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  if  he  ever  became  King  of  England.  The  prin- 
cess was  sister  to  the  two  young  princes  who  had  been  murdered 
by  Richard  in  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Stanleys  of  Lathom — ^Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother. 
Sir  John — and  also  the  Stanleys  of  Manchesterj  all  relatives. 
In  an  old  ballad  of  the  period  the  princess  is  described  as  giving 
instructions  to  a  messenger  to  go  through  Manchester  to  Lathom 
Hall,  and  mind  and  turn  at  Salford  Bridge ;  Stanley  promises  to 
come,  and  assures  the  Princess,  through  her  trusty  messenger,  that 
on  reaching  London  he  will  stay  at  an  inn  which  he  does  not  often 
frequent,  and  her  friends  may  know  that  a  Stanley  is  there  when 
they  see  an  eagle's  foot  chalked  on  the  door. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Stanley^s  retainers 
were  called  '*  Eagle's-feet  men,"  and  some  others  were  styled 
^' Boars"  and  "Ragged  Staffs,''  after  the  devices  on  their  master's 
<»rest8. 

In  an  interesting  account  in  the  Palatine  Note  Book  of  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  places,  it  seems  the  town  of  "Ingleborough" 
really  means  the  signal,  or  fire-borough,  "  ingle  "  meaning  "  fire- 
place."    Then  we  have  Inglewood,  Beaconsfield,  and  other  placesi 
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^hioh  have  derived  their  names  from  the  ancient  use  to  which 
they  were  devoted  as  signal-stations.  In  the  North  we  have- 
''Scont  Scott/'  a  hill  where  the  scouts  or  watchmen  were  stationed. 
A  new  departure  in  torch-telegpraphy  was  made  in  the  Shetland 
Isles  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  the  Rev.  James  Brem- 
ner,  to  whom  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  presented  its  medal  for 
his  invention.  By  the  use  of  a  single  torch  the  reverend  gentle- 
man was  enabled  to  send  messages.  This  was  done  by  alternately 
exhibiting  and  concealing  one  torch.  Indeed  Mr.  Bremner  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  flash-light  system  which^ 
in  a  modified  form,  is  now  used  on  the  vessels  of  the  British 
navy,  and  also  by  our  army  in  the  field  at  night.  It  wa» 
used  in  the  campaigns  in  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  and  Egypt.. 
This  alternate  exhibition  and  concealment  of  the  light  enables  a 
word  to  be  sent  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  can  write.  On  ships,  at 
night,  instead  of  a  torch  being  used,  powerful  lanterns  are  sub- 
stituted. The  flash-light  telegraph  is  made  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
looking-glass,  and  when  the  sun  shines  this  is  called  the  helio- 
graph. Messages  are  sent  by  simply  placing  this  looking-glass  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays.  By  means  of  a  tele-- 
scope  messages  have  been  received  in  this  way  from  a  station  ten 
miles  away. 

The  Morse  code  of  the  dot  and  dash  system  is  used  for  the  flash- 
light purposes,  and  by  alternately  exposing  and  concealing  the- 
looking-glass  by  day,  and  the  lantern  by  night,  messages  can  be- 
sent,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  can  write.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Bremner,  the  Shetland  clergyman,  put  his  plan  into  opera- 
tion, and  was  enabled  to  communicate  at  night  between  one  island 
and  another ;  and  he  established  two  stations,  one  in  Scotland  and' 
the  other  in  Ireland,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  telegraph- 
between  points  twenty  miles  apart. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  conditions — at  any  rate  to  the  people* 
of  this  country — under  which  the  old  system  of  telegraphing  by 
means  of  torches,  beacon-fires,  banners,  and  guns  was  used,  occurred' 
on  tbat  memorable  night  when  the  whole  country  was  roused  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  cruel  and  arrogant  Spaniard,  now  close  upon 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

During  the  American  revolutionary  war,  or  War  of  Indepen-- 
dence,  as  it  is  called,  many  different  methods  of  signalling  the^ 
approach  of  an  enemy  were  used.  Among  the  various  plans  of 
telegraphs  was  one  which  consisted  of  a  post  or  mast  which  was: 
portable.  A  tub  or  barrel  placed  on  the  top,  a  movable  flag  on 
one  side,  and  a  basket  on  a  bracket  near  the  top,  were  used  to^ 
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-signal  with.  By  ringiug  the  changes  with  the  flag,  the  hasket, 
and  the  barrel,  and  by  moving  the  flag  up  and  down,  various 
-signals  could  be  sent.  Altogether  I  believe  that  fifty  different 
signals  coald  be  given  by  this  means. 

We  now  come  to  the  semaphore  signals,  which  are  used  even  to 
the  present  day,  chiefly  for  railway  purposes.     Probably  the  moot 
ingenious,  and  among  the  first  of  this  class  of  telegraphs,  was  that 
invented  by  the  Brothers  Ghappe.     It  appears  that  this  invention 
is  due  to  the  affection  entertained  by  the  two  brothers  for  each 
other.     They  were  placed  as  students  in  different  schools,  a  mile 
and  a  half  apart.     They  were  inconsolable  at  being  thus  separated; 
and,  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  exposed  from  the  back  windows 
-of  each  school,  the  Brothers  Ghappe  contrived  to  talk  to  eaoh 
other.     In  their  first  system  of  telegraphing  they  arranged  a  code 
of  signals  which  enabled  them  to  send  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
•different  messages.     As  the  ingenious  brothers  became  older  the 
invention  was  placed  before  the  Government,  and  was  first  tried 
before  the  Revolution  in  1791.    The  people,  however,  looked  upon 
the  invention  as  only  another  means  of  increasing  the  power  of 
the  Government  and  the  aristocracy.     The  introduction  of  the 
invention  was  opposed ;  the  people  destroyed  the  telegraph  stations, 
and   the  inventors   barely   escaped   with  their  lives.     A   second 
attempt  shared  the  same  fate.      Again    the    various    telegraph 
stations  were  burned  to  the  ground.     The  Brothers  Ghappe,  how- 
ever, continued  their  efforts,  and  in  1798  the  Government  adopted 
the  system.   Gircumstances  were  favourable.   The  telegraph,  having 
been  adopted,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  communicate  to  Paris  the 
news  of  a  great  French  victory ;  and  now  the  Brothers  Ghappe 
were  considered  part  and  parcel  of  the  glories  of  France.    This 
message  was  transmitted  from  the  frontier  to  Paris — "  Gond6  is 
taken  from  the  enemy  "  ;  to  which  the  Directory  replied — '*  The 
Army  of  the  North  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  country." 

These  messages  ran  like  an  electric  shock  throughout  the  Gon- 
Tcntion  and  throughout  Paris.  The  once-abused  telegraph  was 
now  the  pride  of  the  nation,  and  its  inventors  were  worshipped  as 
public  benefactors.  The  system  invented  by  the  Brothers  Ghappe 
«oon  became  universal  on  the  Gontinent.  A  line  was  carried  from 
Lille  to  Paris,  and  two  minutes  only  were  occupied  in  transmitting 
a  word.  In  1802  the  system  was  adopted  in  Denmark.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  was  made  use  of  by  the  Governments  of  Belgium, 
Sweden,  and  Germany.  Mahomet  Ali  erected  stations  on  this 
system  from  Alexandria  to  Gairo.  The  most  expensive  series  of 
stations  were  constructed  in  Russia  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,     A 
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line  of  towers  was  erected  from  the  German  frontier,  through 
Warsaw,  to  St.  Petersburg.  This  line  embraced  two  hundred  and 
'twenty  stations,  at  each  of  which  were  six  men ;  so  that  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  employed  on  this 
route,  besides  those  who  had  charge  of  the  general  administration. 
The  erection  of  these  towers  cost  the  Russian  Empire  millions  of 
^pounds  sterling.  The  system  was  only  finished  and  got  to  work 
iBo  comparatively  recent  as  the  year  1868 ;  and,  after  being  in 
operation  a  very  short  period,  it  was  completely  superseded  by  the 
electric  telegraph.  The  towers  are  still  standing — silent  monu- 
ments to  the  ingenuity  of  the  past.  Scarcely  any  description  is 
required  of  this  Ghappe  semaphore  telegraph.  The  method  of 
manipulating  the  arms  was  by  means  of  levers,  similar  to  those 
now  in  daily  use  on  our  own  railways.  Occasionally  the  system 
was  used  at  night,  by  placing  lanterns  on  the  ends  of  the  vanes. 
Men  were  stationed  along  the  line  of  communication  with  telescopes, 
and  thus,  by  means  of  known  changes,  various  codes  could  be 
worked  at  great  speed.  In  France,  along  the  route  between  Toulon 
and  Paris,  a  distance  of  476  miles,  there  were  120  stations;  and 
it  is  said  that  so  complete  were  the  instruments  made  that  over 
42,000  different  signals  could  be  sent. 

The  Prussian  system  of  semaphore  signals  was  introduced  in  the 
year  1782.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
French  system.  Forty  thousand  signals  could  be  sent  by  this 
means. 

The  English  semaphore  shutters,  or  Louvre  telegraphs,  were 
invented  by  Lord  Murray  in  1796.  The  instrument  consists  of  six 
-shutters  working  on  pivots.  Sixty-four  distinct  signals  could  be 
sent  by  this  system  from  London  to  Dover  in  ten  minutes.  These 
were  placed  along  the  coast  leading  to  stations  inland,  and  were  in 
{[eneral  use  in  this  country  up  to  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  Messages  could  only  be  sent  in  the  day-time  by  this 
system.  It  is  mentioned  that  after  one  of  Wellington's  victories 
over  the  French,  when  the  news  was  being  sent  to  London,  the 
sender  at  the  coast-end  began  the  signal  with  the  words — '*  Wel- 
lington defeated."  A  dense  fog  prevented  the  rest  of  the  signal 
being  seen,  and  the  result  was  great  consternation  in  London  and 
A  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  When  the  fog  cleared  up  the 
following  day  the  rest  of  the  message  was  received,  and  it  then 
read—"  Wellington  defeated  the  French." 

Dr.  Hooker's  telegraph  (described  in  the  Philosophical  Tranaae- 
lioni  for  the  year  1684)  is  the  first  on  record,  in  modern  times, 
applicable  to  universal  purposes. 
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The  first  designed  appbcatioii  erf  milhary  telegnphic  commani- 
cation  to  tfae  nae  of  an  English  army  in  the  field  was  in  1854, 
when  an  equipment  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  accompany  the  arm  j 
in  its  field  moTements.     The  equipment  was,  howeTer,  not  applied 
to  this  purpose,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there   were  no  field 
moTcments  worthy  of  the  name ;  hut  it  was  employed  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  permanent  communication  hetween   the    British 
head-quarters  and  our  hase  of  operations.     Signak  were  employed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  landing  in  the  Crimea,  and  between  the 
troops  and  the  ships  during  the  few  days*  march  which  led  up  to- 
the  battle  of  the  Alma.     But  neither  the  telegraphic  nor  signaL 
apparatus  of  the  Allies  was  brought  into  operation  during  the  flank 
march,  and  their  places  were  filled  in  the  old  fashion  by  mounted 
messengers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom,  Lieutenant  Maxse,  by 
his  daring  night-ride  worthily  attracted  at  the  time  much  public- 
attention.    In  the  same  year,  the  Austrians  organised  a  military 
electric  telegraph  equipment.     In  1867-8  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India  was  kept  by  means  of  wires  in  communicationr 
with  the  Governor-General.    This  was  probably  the  first  occasion 
on  which  telegraphy  was  employed  on  any  large  and  useful  scale 
with  an  army  in  movement.     In  the  Italian  war  of  1859  telegraphs- 
were  again  used  between  the  line  of  operations  and  the  base.     It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Americans  to  develop,, 
under  the  pressure  of  their  desperate  struggle,  a  complete  tele- 
graphic communication.     Then,  also,  for  the  first  time,  a  recognised 
system  of  signals  was  extensively  employed  in  the  field ;  although  it  is 
fair  to  notice  that  the  system  had  been  already  designed  in  England,, 
and  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  Government  (in  1861)  by 
Major  Bolton  and  Captain  Colomb,  B.N. 

The  most  powerful  lamp,  exclusive  of  the  electric  light,  which,, 
on  account  of  ite  cost,  has  not  yet  been  applied  extensively  to 
ordinary  military  signalling,  is  the  lime  light,  an  ingenious  adap- 
tation by  Major  Bolton  of  the  Drummond  light.  The  rays  are 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  in  a  state  of 
ignition  thrown  simultaneously  on  a  pencil  of  quiok'lime.  Signala 
can  be  made  with  this  light  up  to  twenty-five  miles  in  favourable 
weather,  at  the  average  rate  of  twenty  words  a  minute. 

To  recount  the  occasions  on  which  telegraphs  and  signals  wer& 
used  during  the  American  war,  would  occupy  more  space  than  it  is 
desirable  we  should  bestow  upon  the  mere  history  of  the  subject.. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  records  of  that  great  struggle 
are  starred  with  instances  of  the  successful  use  of  these  means  of 
>mmunication.     Among  other  curious  applications  of  the  system,. 
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referenoe  should  be  made  to  the  employment  by  the  Amerioans  of 
balloons,  as  stations  of  observation.  From  these  balloons  the 
aeronauts  made  signals,  by  flags  or  otherwise,  and  communioated 
to  their  generals  the  results  of  their  observations.  In  some 
instances  the  balloon  carried  up  with  it  a  telegraph  wire,  along 
whiph  communication  was  kept  up  with  the  friendly  forces  beneath. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  message  ever  telegraphed  from  a  balloon 
^vas  sent  experimentally  to  Washington  in  June  1860. 

During  the  battle  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  1862,  a  balloon  ascended 
from  the  Northern  lines,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  serviceable  in 
telegraphing  the  movements  of  the  enemy  during  the  action,  and 
finally  announcing  their  retreat.  The  credit  of  managing  most  of 
the  balloons  was  due  to  Professor  Lowe.  The  balloon,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  always  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  earth ;  and  it  certainly 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that,  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
station  of  observation,  at  an  improvised  altitude,  a  balloon  would 
have  some  substantial  uses.  In  addition  to  the  balloon  telegraphs, 
there  were  the  permanent  telegraphs,  which  followed  the  march  of 
the  armies  and  kept  open  communications  between  the  head- 
quarters and  the  base.  These  telegraphs  were  disposed  on  regular 
posts  by  corps  of  men  specially  trained  to  the  work*  For  com- 
municating between  head-quarters  and  the  advanced  posts  or  the 
detached  limbs'  of  the  army,  field  telegraphs  were  used,  in  which 
the  wire  was  laid  from  moving  carriages,  either  on  the  ground,  or 
upon  such  trees,  &c.  as  might  be  available.  The  American  soldiers, 
however,  found  the  telegraph  wires  too  useful  as  tobacco-stoppers 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  cutting  out  small  pieces  here 
and  there,  to  the  no  small  disadvantage  of  the  telegraph ;  and  it 
was  not  possible  invariably  to  guard  against  injury  of  this  sort,  or 
such  as  resulted  from  purely  accidental  causes. 

The  telegraphists*  exertions  were  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
flag-signals,  by  means  of  which  communications  were  established 
in  places  where  the  telegraph  had  failed  or  could  not  be  applied ; 
and  several  instances  are  upon  record  of  the  successful  use  of 
signals  during  the  war.  On  so  large  a  scale  was  the  telegraph 
used  by  the  Americans  that,  as  early  as  June  1862,  we  find  the 
army  telegraph  consisted  of  over  1,000  miles  of  wire  stretched 
through  the  different  camps.  The  liability  of  the  telegraph  to  be 
disabled  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  guard  efficiently  long  lines  of  wires ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  such  bold  raiders  as 
Morgan,  Stuart,  and  others,  both  Federal  and  Confederate,  who 
made  their  way  to  the  rear  of  the  advanced  American  telegraph 
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posts  and  internipted  tbe  oommunioatioD.  A  favourite  plan  of  the 
raiders  was  to  '*  tap  "  tbe  wire  and  extract  from  it  all  the  informa- 
tion with  wbioh  it  was  charged.  This  is  easily  done  when 
temporary  possession  is  obtained  of  one  point  on  the  line,  by  the 
application  of  a  small  pocket  instrament. 

An  amusing  incident  of  this  description  is  related  as  having 
occurred  during  Morgan's  raid  into  Kentucky,  in  the  summer  of 
1868.  The  wire  was  tapped  between  Nashville  and  Louisville,  and 
die  impromptu  telegraphist  received  various  messages  from  the 
Federal  officers  in  command  of  those  posts.  Morgan,  personating 
the  Federal  officers,  ordered  and  counter-ordered  the  various  de- 
tachments as  it  suited  his  purpose.  He  received  many  warnings  of 
his  own  presence  in  the  country,  and  messages,  not  always  compli- 
mentary, relative  to  himself;  whilst  he  was  often  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagems  to  discover  some  clue  his  ignorance  of  which 
would  have  betrayed  the  trick.  Thus,  wishing  to  ascertain  the 
station  from  which  a  particular  message  had  been  despatched,  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  he  telegraphed  to  this  e£Eect :  "  A  gentleman 
in  the  office  bets  me  two  cigars  that  you  cannot  spell  the  name  of 
your  station  correctly."  Answer :  '*  Take  the  bet.  Lebanon 
Junction.  Is  this  not  right  ?  How  did  he  think  I  would  spell 
it  ?  "  *'  He  gives  it  up.  He  thought  you  would  put  two  b's  in 
Lebanon."  Answer :  ^*  Ha,  ha !  he  is  a  green  one."  And  then 
followed  inquiries  respecting  a  train  full  of  soldiers,  which  had 
already  fallen  into  Morgan's  clutches. 

Frequently,  after  serious  work,  and  after  all  the  information 
necessary  had  been  acquired,  some  irritating  message  would  be  sent 
through  the  wires  to  the  unfortunate  officer,  who,  the  victim  of  the 
stratagem,  had  been  communicating  freely  the  secrets  of  the  army 
to  the  enemy's  general.  Thus,  Morgan  telegraphs  his  farewell  to  a 
Federal  general,  who  unwittingly  had  betrayed  to  him  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces :  **  Good  morning,  Jerry.  The  telegraph  is  a 
great  institution.  You  should  destroy  it,  as  it  keeps  you  too  well 
posted.  My  friend  has  all  the  despatches  since  the  12th  of  July 
on  file ;  do  you  wish  for  copies?  "  And  then,  probably  when  the 
mischief  had  been  done,  the  wire  was  cut.  However,  tapping  the 
wire  may  be  defeated  by  the  simple  counter-stratagem  of  invariably 
telegraphing  in  cipher. 

It  has  been  generally  decided  that  it  is  better,  for  field  purposes, 
to  abandon  aerial  lines  of  communications,  which  require  poles  and 
other  comparatively  cumbrous  appliances,  and  to  adopt  the  system 
of  a  cable  laid  on  the  ground.  The  Austrians,  it  is  true,  employ 
aerial  lines.  Their  poles  are  sixteen  feet  long,  two  inches  diameter, 
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slightly  tapering,  and  shod  with  iron.  They  are  provided  with  iron 
spikesy  to  which  gntta-peroha  insulators  can  be  readily  attached.  A 
pole  and  insulator  weigh,  together,  about  fifteen  pounds.  The  wire 
used  is  copper,  about  sixteen  gauge,  and  weighing  seventy  pounds 
per  mile.  Plain  wire  is  preferred  to  insulated  wire,  or  cable,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  lightness,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
oan  be  fixed  and  repaired. 

The  Austrians,  we  believe^  were  influenced  in  their  adoption  of 
the  aerial  system  by  the  fact  that,  in  their  first  attempts  to  use 
ground  lines  they  employed  an  unsuitable  cable.  The  insulated 
wire  which  was  tried  had  a  covering  of  gutta-percha,  protected  by 
an  outer  shield  of  copper  wire.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  carriage  passing  over  this  cable  sometimes  drove  the  outer 
wire  through  the  gutta-percha  into  the  wire  core,  thus  destroying 
the  insulation.  The  result  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
is  in  every  way  less  suitable  for  military  purposes  than  that  em- 
ployed by  our  engineers.  The  transport  of  a  quantity  of  poles  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  is  opposed  to  the  first  condition 
of  portability ;  the  erection  of  the  poles  is  equally  unfavourable  to 
the  second  condition  of  rapidity.  In  fact,  the  Austrians  have 
adopted  for  field  use  an  equipment  better  suited  to  reserve  or  per- 
manent lines. 

I  have  said  very  little  of  the  various  naval  telegraphs. 

Among  the  rude  Vikings  of  the  northern  seas  signals  were  made 
with  banners,  and  by  blowing  trumpets  and  horns. 

In  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  William  the  Norman  we  are 
Cold  that  he  signalled  his  ships  by  means  of  trumpets. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  could  alwaye^  be  found  in 
the  old  tapestries  and  old  engravings  by  the  illustration  of  a 
trumpeter  at  the  prow  of  a  vessel.  The  old  system  of  telegraphing 
from  one  ship  to  another  was  carried  on  by  placing  flags  in  various 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  at  the  stem  and  at  the  mast-head.  This  was 
introduced  in  the  time  of  James  II.  Sometimes  terrible  mistakes 
were  made.  The  pendant  is  a  well-known  flag  in  ships  of  war.  Its 
usual  length  is  twenty  yards ;  whilst  it  is  only  four  inches  broad  at 
the  mast-head.  Its  history  is  generally  understood  to  be  this: 
Alter  the  defeat  of  the  English  under  Blake  by  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutchman  carried  at  his  mast-head  a  broom, 
in  token  that  he  had  ''  swept  the  seas ''  of  all  her  enemies.  After- 
wards Blake  defeated  the  Dutchman,  whereupon  the  English 
Admiral  in  command  hoisted  a  long  streamer  from  his  mast-head  to 
represent  the  lash  of  a  whip,  and  as  a  token  that  he  had  *'  whipped  " 
his  enemies  off  the  sea* 

3  * 
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In  the  year  1801  the  clamsy  system  of  signalling  in  the  navy 
was  somewhat  simplified  by  the  method  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Popham.  Admiral  Nelson  was  requested  by  the  Admiralty  to 
experiment  with  this  system  and  to  report  upon  it.  As  every 
Englishman  knows,  just  as  the  English  vessels  were  in  line  of 
battle  in  Trafalgar  Bay,  Nelson  signalled  to  the  captains  of  his 
fleet,  ''  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

In  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1866,  all  the  ships  were  furnished 
with  flashing  signals ;  and  the  whole  of  the  difficult  and  intricate 
operations  of  picking  up  the  cable  of  1865  were  carried  out  by 
means  of  these  signals,  while  the  news  which  travelled  to  the  fleet 
by  cable  from  England,  was  transmitted  by  flashing  signals  to 
the  ships  in  company.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  flashing  signals 
was  carried  out  in  1864,  between  St.  Catherine's  Down,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  ship  Pigmy ^  twenty-four  miles  out  at  sea ;  the 
results  of  which  were  accepted  as  conclusive  that  it  is  possible  to 
transmit  a  message  of  twenty  words  from  a  look-out  ship  half-way 
across  the  Channel  to  the  nearest  English  headland  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  Sir  Francis  Ronalds' 
invention  and  the  Greek  water-clock  telegraph.  Sir  Francis  re- 
commended the  use  of  two  clocks  with  wheels ;  one  at  the  sending 
and  the  other  at  the  receiving  station.  These  clocks  were  made  to 
drive  dials  at  exactly  the  same  speed,  to  work  isochronously.  The 
alphabet  is  painted  on  the  dials,  which  revolve  behind  a  little  hole, 
showing  only  one  letter  at  a  time.  The  sending  and  receiving 
instruments  are  coupled  together  by  means  of  an  electric  wire. 
Pith-ball  electrometres  are  hung  in  front  of  each  dial.  On  the 
balls  being  extended  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  this  signal 
would  cause  the  receiver  to  allow  the  clock  to  run  down.  Another 
signal  causes  the  clock  to  be  stopped.  The  sender  and  receiver, 
starting  and  stopping  the  clocks  in  this  way,  were  enabled  to  send 
messages  in  a  remarkably  quick  manner.  This,  although  not  the 
first  electric  telegraph,  is  one  of  the  first  invented  that  was  of  a 
workable  character.  The  inventor  communicated  his  ideas  to  the 
War  Office  soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  he  received  an 
intimation  from  the  authorities  there  to  this  efiect : — ''  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  telegraphs  will  be  no  longer  required." 

The  telegraphs  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  are  chiefly  those 
used  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Even  in  this  country  it  was  con- 
sidered by  official  persons  that  the  arts  of  peace  would  not  be 
much  benefited  by  these  quick  methods  of  communication. 
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According  to  Mr.  Preece,  an  eminent  authority  on  telegraphy, 
400  words  per  minute  can  now  be  telegraphed  along  one  wire,  as  a 
result  of  the  improvement  in  recent  years  of  duplex  and  quadruplex 
circuits  in  connection  with  automatic  instruments.  When  the  tele- 
graph service  was  taken  over  by  the  Oovernment  a  few  years  ago, 
126,000  messages  were  sent  per  week.  Now  the  weekly  number  is 
600,000.  In  press  ^ork  the  increase  is  most  marked ;  the  rate  at 
this  period  having  risen  from  6,000  words  per  day  to  nearly  one 
million,  that  is  to  say,  840,000,000  words  of  press  messages  were 
delivered  in  1886. 

England  has  not  a  monopoly  of  this  useful  agent  All  pro- 
minent countries  exhibit  corresponding  gprowth.  The  Japanese 
even  despatch  200,000,000  messages  a  year. 

The  telephone  is  another  wonderful  advance  in  telegraphy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Disillusioned. 

Carbw  passed  a  losg  night-vigil  at  his  ooasin's  bedside.  Some- 
times  the  sick  man  dozed,  sometimes  he  groaned  with  pain,  and 
sometimes  he  talked  feebly;  while  his  clever  and  gentle  nurse 
administered  restoratives  to  him.  Garew  conld  not  bat  know  that 
the  stab  which  Burke  had  received  might  end  fatally^  for  it  was 
a  serious  one.  Would  Desmond  Burke  die  in  the  flower  of  hia 
youth  by  the  hand  of  an  obscure  assassin?  What  news  to  send  u> 
the  old  home  in  Tipperary  1  There  were  seven  sons  in  Bally-na- 
sloughy  all  six  feet  high,  and  all  serving  Her  Majesty ;  but  thia 
was  the  youngest,  the  Benjamin,  the  best-loved. 

Whilst  his  patient  slept,   Garew   glanced  about  the  tent,   the 
singular  appearance  of  which,  added  to  Louisa's  presence  there,, 
eould  not  but  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  person  of  his  inquiring 
turn   of  mind.      He  moved  a  comer  of  the  white  sheet  which 
covered  one  of  the  heaps  which  were  lying  on  the  floor ;  under- 
neath he  perceived  several  bundles  tied  up  in  the  common  black 
blankets  of  the  country,  such  as  are  used  by  the  natives.     Pro- 
jecting out  of  one  of  these  he  saw  the  finely-wrought  handle  of 
some  metal   utensil,   apparently   of  copper.     His  knowledge   of 
bric-a-brac  told  him  that    the    workmanship  on  this  vessel  was 
antique,  and  the  design  rare.     Despite  his  anxiety  about  Burke,, 
he  could  not  restrain  the  desires  of  a  true  curiosity-hunter,  and  in 
a  moment  more  this  work  of  art  was  in  his  hands.     But  he  could 
not  determine  whether  the  article,  which  in  shape  resembled  an 
ewer,  was  made  of  copper  or  brass ;  for  in  the  dim  light,  and  from 
age,  it  appeared  black.     Good  Heavens  1  could  it  be  gold  ?     But 
he  would  set  this  point  at  rest,  for  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a 
small  phial  of  aqua-fortis,  which  he  used  for  testing  the   various 
articles  of  jewellery,  &c.  which  he  from  time  to  time  purchased  in 
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the  yarions  bazaars  of  India.  He  applied  the  test.  Yes,  there 
'was  no  doubt  of  it.  Ensign  Wake  was  the  happy  man  who  not 
only  held  the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  peerless  Louisa, 
bat  was  the  possessor  of  a  most  curious  ewer.  This  discovery 
stimulated  Carew  to  further  examination ;  and  under  cover  of  some 
blankets  he  found  some  old  leather  chests  filled  with  pieces  of 
metaly  in  shape  resembling  small  bricks,  which  the  acid  of  his 
phial  proved  were  also  pure  gold.  Never  was  an  Essex  squire 
more  perplexed.  His  rival  was  supposed  to  be  a  poor  man,  and 
yet  he  found  him  in  the  possession  of  riches  worthy  of  the  Ghreai 
Mogul. 

The  night  dragged  its  weary  length  along.  Carew  dared  not, 
he  could  not,  sleep;  for  besides  the  sudden  discovery  he  had  just 
made,  there  was  the  astounding  disillusion  with  regard  to  Miss 
Page.  He  was  disgusted  with  himself  for  having  been  so  easily 
duped. 

Ah !  bitter  experience  I  Never  again  would  he  trust  or  love 
any  woman  as  he  had  loved  her ;  and  she  had  been  so  treacherous. 
Had  she  not  bade  him  hope,  only  to  deceive  him  ?  Had  she  not 
allowed  him  to  kiss  her  dainty  lips  ?  Had  she  not  in  a  thousand 
ways  implied  that  she  loved  him  and  reciprocated  his  devotion  ? 
And  he — he  had  been  deceived ;  he  had  believed  her  to  be  as  good 
as  beautiful,  only  to  find,  now,  that  she  was  simply  a  worthless 
woman,  without  a  shred  of  honour. 

At  11  o'clock  the  next  morning  Wake  returned,  bringing  with 
him  the  civil-surgeon  of  Delhi,  a  burly  man,  with  a  rough,  honest 
voice.  The  new  arrival  hastily  glanced  round  the  strangely  dis- 
ordered tent,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  wounded 
man.    After  feeling  his  pulse  carefully  he  said  in  a  low  tone: 

"  Great  loss  of  blood,  with  symptoms  of  fever  coming  on.  We 
must  get  him  out  of  this,  for  the  weather  is  getting  hot,  and 
canvas  is  but  a  poor  protection  from  the  sun.  Has  he  any  friends 
in  Delhi  to  whom  he  could  be  sent  at  once  ? '' 

"Yes,"  said  Wake;  "my  sister,  Mrs.  Whitby,  would  gladly 
take  care  of  him." 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor  with  quick  decision,  *'  he  had  better 
be  removed  immediately,  he  can  travel  in  my  carriage,  and  I 
will  see  to  him  on  the  road.'* 

After  examining  the  wound  and  replacing  the  bandages,  the 
surgeon  said  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done^  only  to  get 
the  sick  man  into  Delhi  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Carew,  on  hearing  that  his  cousin  was  to  be  moved,  at  once 
volunteered   to  accompany  him.    He  was  very  anxious   on  his 
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aocoanty  but,  added  to  this,  he  was  thankful  for  an  excuse  to  leave 
Secro,  which  had  become  suddenly  hateful  to  him.  He  felt  an 
aversion  to  paying  a  visit  to  the  Page's  camp,  even  to  tell  tbeni 
of  his  contemplated  departure ;  and  yet,  after  the  extraordinary 
terms  of  intimacy  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  by  the  SCajor 
and  Miss  Page,  it  would  seem  a  marked,  if  not  ungracious  pro- 
ceeding, if  he  left  without  a  word  of  farewell.  Still,  the  Sqnire 
felt  he  did  not  wish  to  see  Louisa  again,  he  had  no  desire  to  op- 
braid  her  with  her  duplicity — what  was  the  good  of  his  so  doing  ? 
He  had  been  a  fool,  a  blind  fool !  Nothing  could  ever  rehabilitate 
her  in  his  good  opinion.  Never !  Never,  so  long  as  time  ahoald 
last,  would  he  forgive  her ! 

The  servants  were  called  and  preparations  rapidly  made  for  the 
approaching  journey  of  the  sick  man.  Wake,  who  had  started  a 
fine  stable,  offered  Garew  a  mount  for  the  thirty  miles  ride  into 
Delhi,  which  he  gratefully  accepted ;  for  he  had  been  wondering 
how  he  should  manage  to  perform  the  journey.  But,  while  thank- 
ing Wake  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  Oarew  could  not  resist  saying : 

"  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  picked  up  a  valuable  work  of  art 
which  is  not  only  the  purest  gold,  but  of  the  most  antique  work- 
manship ?  " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Wake. 

"  That  chef  deuvre  of  a  jug  which  I  saw  in  your  tent." 

"  Oh  !  '^  said  Wake,  trying  to  appear  unconcerned ;  ''  a  com- 
mon bazaar-thing,  I  picked  it  up  for  a  few  annas." 

"  Indeed  1 ''  said  Carew.  ''  I  will  willingly  give  you  a  few 
rupees  for  your  bargain,  if  you  care  to  part  with  it.'' 

'*  No,'^  said  Wake  somewhat  shortly ;  '*  I  have  a  long  march 
before  me,  and  shall  require  all  my  chattels." 

In  common  politeness  Carew  could  say  no  more,  but  he  thought 
if  every  ensign  in  India  carried  such  an  amount  of  valuable  pro- 
perty about  with  him,  what  a  singular  place  it  must  be,  and  what 
luxury  Englishmen  affected. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  doctor  gave  the  word  for  the  little  party 
to  set  off;  and  no  sooner  had  they  disappeared  than  Louisa 
rushed  into  Wake's  tent  in  a  state  of  excitement,  while  Wake 
himself  certainly  was  in  no  very  amiable  mood. 

''  What  did  the  doctor  say  about  Burke  ?  **  she  asked. 

"  He  said  it 's  a  nasty  wound,  but  he  has  every  hope  that  Burke 
will,  with  good  nursing,  recover." 

''Carew  went  without  even  coming  to  say  good-bye,"  she 
remarked  pettishly. 

*'  Worse  than  that,"  said  Wake.     "  The  prying  fool  has  been 
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poking  his  nose  everywhere^  and  has  found  out  the  treasure. 
Lnckily  there  is  not  muoh  more  to  bring  away,  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  for  you  to  start  from  here  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  take  all  I  have  with  you ;  and  then,  if  he  sets  the  police  on 
me,  there  will  be  nothing  compromising  to  be  found." 

"  Where  can  I  put  it  ?  "  asked  Louisa. 

"  When  I  was  in  Delhi,"  he  answered,  '*  I  saw  a  house  at  the 
back  of  the  Bidge^  which  is  to  let.  It  is  called  the  '  Bed  House,' 
and  has  long  been  empty,  because  it  is  said  to  be  haunted.  On 
looking  over  it  I  discovered  it  to  be  an  old  ramshackle  place,  with 
several  underground  rooms^  which  would  suit  to  conceal  the  things 
in.  So  I  took  the  place  in  your  father's  name,  paying  a  month's 
rent  in  advance  to  the  native  in  charge.  You  must  manage  to  stay 
there  for  a  time,  living  camp-fashion,  at  all  events  until  we  have 
disposed  of  the  property,  of  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  rid, 
for  I  have  never  had  so  much  worry  and  bother  in  my  life  as 
since  I  have  found  that  treasure.'^ 

**  Now  that  all  of  the  men  have  gone  it  would  be  horribly  dull 
here,"  said  Louisa,  **  so  we  may  as  well  go  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
carts  and  camels.  I  am  sick  of  Secro !  Heaven  knows  I  never 
wish  to  see  it  again  ! " 

The  carriage  containing  Burke  and  his  medical  attendant  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  Whitbys'  residence.  The  ladies  of  the  house 
had  been  previously  informed  by  Wake  of  the  accident,  but 
were  hardly  prepared  to  see  Burke  so  soon,  or  in  so  pitiable  a 
oondidon.  It  grieved  them  to  behold  the  wounded  man,  looking 
as  pale  as  a  corpse,  being  carried  into  the  house  by  Carew,  the 
doctor,  and  some  of  the  servants.  He  was  placed  on  a  couch  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  Florence,  coming  in  and  perceiving  his 
pallid  features,  and  his  state  of  semi-unconsciousness,  could  not 
withhold  her  tears.  All  resentment  faded  from  her  gentle  heart, 
^  unkind  feeling  was  merged  into  intense  anxiety  for  his  life. 

"  Oh  !  Dr.  Ingledew,"  she  cried,  "  he  will  not  die  I  He  must 
recover ! " 

**  We  will  hope  so,  my  dear  young  lady,''  the  doctor  answered. 
**  He  has  youth  and  a  good  constitution  on  bis  side." 

The  women,  with  the  tender  devotedness  of  their  sex,  did  all 
that  thought  and  kindness  could  prompt  for  Burke's  welfare,  and 
after  three  days  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  hold  the  following 
conversation  with  Florence,  who  was  taking  her  turn  as  sick  nurse 
by  his  side.  Taking  the  small  rosy  fingers  of  the  young  girl  in 
his  hand,  as  she  stood  beside  his  couch,  he  said : 

**  No,  Florrie ;  indeed  it  was  a  mistake.     I  always  loved  you 
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best ;  and  as  for  Louisa,  I  do  not  think  maoh  of  her.  There  are 
some  things  no  fellow  can  understand.  I  cannot  make  out  why 
she  tried  «to  entrap  me,  or  where  that  Wake  got  all  those  gold  things 
from.*' 

^'  What  gold  things  ?  "  said  the  girl,  blushing.  ''  Do  you  naean 
a  bracelet  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  her. 

**  Has  Wake  got  a  bracelet  of  yours  ?  "  he  asked. 

<«  No — ^yes — that  is  I  once  lent — ^no,  gave  it  him.  But  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  some  other  time/'  she  continued,  seeing  that 
Burke  looked  annoyed.  "  Eleanor  is  aware  of  it/'  she  added,  **  as 
it  was  for  her  sake  I  gave  it,  to  help  him  out  of  some  scrape/' 

Burke  looked  relieyed  ;  the  simple,  childish  face  of  the  girl  was 
so  innocent,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  what  she  said. 

Burke  was  completely  forgiven  and  reinstated  in  Florence's  good 
graces.  He  told  her  over  and  over  again  that  she  was,  and  had 
always  been,  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  truly  loved,  and  not  only 
was  there  nothing  between  him  and  Miss  Page,  but  he  had  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  her. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Whitbys  will  think  of  Wake  taking  up  with 
Unlimited  Loo,"  he  said,  as  he  caressed  the  pretty  fingers  he  stiU 
retained.  Then,  laughing  heartily,  he  continued:  '*It  was  as  good 
as  a  farce  to  iee  how  she  bamboozled  Garew.  Oh !  he  was 
green !  *' 

''But,"  said  Florence,  reprovingly,  ''If  you  knew  she  did  not 
care  for  Mr.  Carew,  why  did  you  not  warn  him  ?  " 

"  Faith,  not  I ;  love  is  stronger  than  friendship,  and  he  would 
only  have  quarrelled  with  me.  Didn't  he  want  to  shoot  me  once,, 
only  Louisa  prevented  him  ?  '' 

"  She  did  one  good  thing,  at  least,"  said  Florence.  "  What 
should  I  have  done  if  you  had  been  killed  ? '' 

"  My  darling,  I  was  in  no  danger  from  a  bad  shot  like  Garew» 
If  we  had  gone  out,  I  should  have  fired  in  the  air.'' 

*'  How  noble  of  you,"  said  Florence,  her  pretty  blue  eyes  alight 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  young  man  laughed. 

"  One  couldn't  have  missed  him  if  one  tried,  for  he  is  as  broad 
as  a  haystack.  But  I  tell  you,  dear,  the  poor  fellow  is  awfully 
cut  up.  I  had  partly  spotted  Louisa,  but  Carew  had  painted  her 
in  the  most  vivid  colours  of  his  imagination,  and  endowed  her 
with  all  the  nine  cardinal  virtues.  By  Jove  !  he  finds  out  she  has- 
all  the  cardinal  sins  instead !  " 

"  But,"  asked  Florence,  "  is  she  really  so  bad?  " 
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Burke  was,  of  eonrse,  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  tell  Florence 
innocent  yonng  girl — the  scandalons  story,  which,  if  spread 
abroad,  would  be  received  with  sach  gusto  at  the  various  mess- 
tables  of  the  garrison.  Certainly  neither  Garew  nor  Burke  would 
circulate  the  esclandre,  although  it  must  soon  be  known,  gossiped 
aboat  as  it  would  be  by  the  numerous  servants  of  both  camps. 

**  But,^'  continued  Florence,  ''  your  conversion  was  very 
sadden  ?  " 

''  Bather.  It  was  too  bad  of  her  to  take  up  Wake  and  throw 
Carew  over." 

Garew  entered,  looking  very  depressed  and  miserable. 

Burke  burst  out  in  a  cheery  tone : 

'*  Och  !  the  top  of  the  momin'  to  ye,  me  darlint !  " 

**  The  same  to  you,'^  returned  Garew,  smiling  in  spite  of  him-^ 
self.  Then,  turning  to  Florence,  he  added,  "  Miss  Bawley,  I  am 
glad  to  see  our  patient  improving  so  rapidly,  aided  by  the  gentle- 
ministrations  of  your  fair  hands." 

'*  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  '^  he  is  really 
picking  up  now.  But  I  will  run  away  and  leave  you  together  for 
a  little  while;  only  don't  let  him  talk  too  much,  Mr.  Garew.''  And 
so  saying,  she  left  the  room. 

She  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  love-lorn  Garew,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  seated  his  colossal  frame  on  the  bed  where  Burke  lay^ 
shaking  the  frail  couch  to  its  very  foundations,  and  threatening 
to  break  it  down  bodily. 

*'  Tare  an  'ouns  1  "  roared  the  invalid.  "  You  are  shaking  the 
life  out  of  me  !  Gonvey  yourself  elsewhere,  and  don't  put  on  that 
miserable  look,  man.  Yon  are  about  as  cheerful  as  a  gravestone 
coming  to  see  a  fellow  I  You  '11  be  the  death  of  me — I,  who  want 
to  ride  in  the  Meernt  races  next  week.'' 

Carew  deposited  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  which  he  drew  up 
close  to  the  bed. 

^'  I  wish  you  were  well,"  he  said,  ''if  it  were  only  that  you  might 
arrange  a  little  affair  of  honour  for  me." 

The  Irishman's  eyes  sparkled  I  He  forgot  he  was  ill  and  weak> 
he  forgot  Florence's  parting  injunction,  and  sat  up  on  his  couch 
in  a  state  of  excitement. 

**  I  demand  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  from  that  scoundrel* 
Wake  !  I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Page,"  he  added,  somewhat  inco- 
herently, **  and  that  fellow  has  stepped  between  us  in  a  most 
unjustifiable  manner ;  he  shall  not  injure  me  with  impunity^ 
however.  I  will  call  him  out,  for  this  purpose  I  required  a 
friend;  and  as  I  don't  know  many  people  here,  I  called  on  Captain 
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Maunders,  to  ask  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  challenge  to  the 
villain !  " 

''  Well  done! ''  said  Burke  in  high  glee.  *'  There  never  was  such 
a  fire-eater  as  you  are;  but  I  suppose  you  know  that  Wake  is 
a  dead  shot  ?  " 

^'That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  must  meet  me.  Well, 
I  found  Maunders  just  starting  to  join  his  regiment  at  Meerut, 
he  refused  to  assist  me,  and,  I  thinks  was  exceedingly  uncourteoas. 
^  Don't  you  see.  Sir,'  said  he,  '  that  my  boxes  are  packed  and  my 
carriage  is  waiting  for  me  to  start  ?  And  why  the  devil  should  I 
arrange  a  duel  for  you,  and  probably  get  myself  tried  by  court- 
martial  ?  Duels  are  not  allowed  now-a-days.  And  besides,  by 
Oad,  Sir,  why  should  you  fight  ?  It 's  all  about  some  woman, 
I  'U  be  bound.  Go  away  and  forget  her.  Sir ;  there  never  was 
one  of  the  sex  worth  fighting  about.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  too  much  trouble,  worked  to  death,  as  I  am,  firom  morning 
to  night ;  how  could  I  find  the  time  to  attend  to  your  affairs  ?  ' 
Now,  Burke,  I  was  so  angry  with  the  disagreeable  old  fellow  that 
I  felt  inclined  to  fight  him ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity,  for  he  got 
into  the  mail  cart  and  drove  away.  Gould  you  find  me  a 
second  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,'^  answered  Burke.  **  But,  have  you  seen  Louisa 
«ince  that  eventful  night  ?  " 

**  Seen  her  ?     No.     I  '11  never  see  her  again." 

*'  I  think,"  said  Burke,  **  it  is  only  fair  to  her,  after  all,  that  you 
should  go  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about  the  affair.  It  cer- 
tainly looked  fishy,  but  she  may  have  some  reason  to  give  for  being 
in  Wake  8  tent  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  Do  you  think  she 
was  going  off  with  him,  and  that  they  were  packing  up  ?  I  pity 
that  poor  devil  of  an  ensign  if  that  was  her  luggage  in  the  tent; 
when  I  followed  you  in  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  all  the 
baggage  which  was  collected  there." 

Carew's  mind  was  relieved  at  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Burke, 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  a  reasonable  explanation  of  Louisa's 
•conduct.  After  all,  the  poor  fellow  felt  that  he  still  cared  for 
Louisa  too  devotedly  to  be  able  to  give  her  up  without  a  final 
struggle,  and  he  was  delighted  at  an  excuse  for  seeing  her  once 
more.  And,  moreover,  was  it  fair  to  break  with  her  without  giving 
her  a  chance  of  defending  herself? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ths  Haunted  Bungalow. 

It  -was  sunset  before  tbe  Pages  set  out  on  their  tedious  journey  to 
Delhi,  and  they  travelled  slowly  on  account  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
baggage  with  which  they  were  encumbered,  but  eventuallyy  after 
delays  and  stoppages,  they  reached  the  large  unfurnished  house 
which  Wake  had  taken  for  them.    From  their  new  abode  the  beau- 
tiful old  city  could  be  seen  across  the  river  Jumna,  where  stretched 
out  like  a  panorama  beneath  them  lay  the  city  walls  and  gateways, 
which,  with  the  minarets  of  mosques,  gardens,   and  flat-roofed 
houses,  formed  a  splendid  picture,  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
bat  Miss  Page  was  but  little  pleased  to  find  in  what  close  proximity 
they  were  to   the  Whitbys,  tbe  yellow-thatched  roof  of  whose 
bungalow  could  be  discerned  near  at  hand. 

The  house  they  had  taken  resembled  a  great  dilapidated  Italian 
▼ilia,  by  whom  built  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  for,  like 
most  Anglo-Indian  abodes,  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  caused 
it  to  be  erected  had  long  since  been  forgotten.  The  bungalow,  with 
a  flat  roof  surrounded  by  ornamental  balustrades  painted  white, 
was  a  straggling,  irregularly-planned  building  of  two  storeys.  The 
interior  showed,  by  its  zenana  compound  and  secluded  women's 
apartments,  that  it  had  been  designed  for  and  occupied  by  one  of 
those  semi-Oriental  Englishmen  who,  eighty  years  ago,  founded 
our  power  in  what  was  then  called  the  North- West  Provinces. 

Major  Page's  servants  were  more  than  ever  filled  with  horror 
when  they  heard  that  they  were  to  take  temporary  possession  of 
this  haunted  house.  They  said,  ''Was  it  not  known  that  the 
Captain  Sahib  who  last  lived  in  it  had  been  found  killed— run 
through  with  his  own  sword  ?  Was  it  not  publicly  reported  that 
should  any  one's  evil  fate  oblige  them  to  pass  the  night  there  that 
their  clothes  would  be  rent,  and  they  themselves  beaten  by  malicious 
spirits  ?  It  was  a  place  in  which  undisturbed  sleep  was  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  strange  and  alarming  noises  which  drove  slumber 
from  every  eye."  Even  the  invaluable  and  imperturbable  Golaub 
Sing  had  remonstrated  with  the  Major  about  it,  who  merely  said 
in  reply  that  '*  signs  and  wonders  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
millennium/'  while  Louisa  showed  a  loaded  pistol,  and  said  that  she 
would  shoot  the  first  ghost  who  annoyed  her. 

In  spite  of  protest  and  remonstrances  the  Pages  established 
themselves  in  the  haunted  bungalow,  accompanied  by  Wake,  who, 
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having  removed  the  remaining  treasure,  had  overtaken  them  on  tbe 
road,  and  now  entered  into  poBsession  with  them. 

The  Asiatic  part  of  the  community  found  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  they  would  sleep  in  their  own  quarters^  far  away  fironi 
the  dreaded  house,  and  Louisa  and  Wake  were  again  only  rejoioed 
St  their  superstitious  terrors,  as  it  would  enahle  them  the  better  to 
conceal  their  hoards  without  fear  of  interruption. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  disagreeables  of  poverty,  but 
no  philosopher  has  sufficiently  dilated  upon  the  misery  attend«it 
upon  the  possession  of  riches.  Both  Wake  and  Louisa,  from  being 
exceptionally  careless  mortals,  were  now  converted  into  a  pair  of 
-suspicious  conspirators.  Every  stranger  was  to  them  a  robber, 
every  odd  noise  full  of  sinister  meaning,  and  where  thieves  were 
not  feared  imaginary  informers  were  dreaded ;  and  though  they 
asserted  with  some  show  of  truth  that  they  had  a  right  to  what 
they  had  found,  Louisa  had  a  sense  of  shame,  or  at  least  a  fear  of 
•detection.  But  her  male  companion  had  no  such  scruples.  Large 
as  the  treasure  was,  he  had  but  one  regret — that  he  had  not  obtained 
more.  Louisa  had  displayed  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  and  in- 
genuity in  advising  Wake  as  to  concealing  the  property  he  had 
acquired  in  so  singular  a  manner.  They  had  divided  their  fortune 
into  several  portions^  so  as  not  to  have  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket 
as  Wake  had  expressed  it.  The  coins  and  gems,  being  of  a  more 
portable  nature,  they  had  already  secreted — ^some  in  the  city  of 
Delhi,  some  in  Meerut,  and  some  in  other  places.  What  they  had 
brought  to  the  Bed  House  was  the  most  bulky,  and  consisted 
•chiefly  of  the  ingots  of  gold  which  Wake  had  ingeniously  coated 
with  clay  before  he  brought  them  from  Secro. 

The  first  night  after  their  arrival,  when  the  servants  had  retired, 
«nd  the  Major  was  in  his  usual  intoxicated  slumber,  Louisa  and 
Wake  proceeded  to  those  subterranean  rooms  which  had  induced 
Wake  to  take  the  house.  In  one  of  these,  which  had  evidently 
been  the  summer  refuge  of  some  member  of  the  fair  sex,  they  dis- 
eovered  a  small  recess  in  the  wall  fitted  with  stone  shelves,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  but  there  was  no 
door  to  this  little  alcove.  The  floor  of  the  place  was  of  clay,  and 
the  walls  were  cased  with  the  same  substance. 

Louisa  remarked :  *'  This  dark  place  would  answer  our  purpose, 
but  we  must  not  bury  the  things  under  the  floor ;  for  the  natives 
always  themselves  conceal  treasure  in  that  way,  and  if  they  had 
any  suspicion  they  would  only  have  to  pour  water  on  the  ground, 
and  they  could  very  easily  find  out  if  the  earth  had  been  lately 
removed,  as  the  water  would  sink  in  quickly." 
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**  Why  not  use  thin  recess  ?**  said  Wake. 

"I  thought  of  that,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  there  is  no  door  to  it, 
and  we  should  have  to  briok  it  up.*' 

^*  Well,"  he  replied,  **  there  are  a  few  loose  stones  and  bricks 
lying  about  in  these  cellars,  but  not  enough  to  do  all  we  want*  If 
we  tried  to  get  more  from  the  natives  they  would  wonder  what  we 
are  at." 

*'  Happy  thought !  let  us  mix  the  gold  bricks  in  with  the  stones, 
and  plaster  all  of  it  over  with  clay.  No  one  will  ever  find  it  out," 
said  Louisa. 

Wake  consented,  and  they  worked  with  a  will  all  that  night, 
Louisa  carrying  most  of  the  treasure  down  into  the  underground 
room,  while  her  companion  built  up  the  wall.  They  filled  the  stone 
shelves  with  valuables,  and  then  carefully  walled  it  in,  giving  a 
final  coating  of  the  tenacious  clay  to  the  whole.  Buildings  of 
mud  are  exceedingly  common  in  India,  and  even  when  more  solid 
materials  are  used,  the  floors  and  hearths  of  Asiatic  abodes  are 
oovered  with  wet  clay,  which  is  daily  renewed  by  the  women  of  the 
household  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  their  somewhat  laborious  task 
Louisa  said : 

'*  What  we  have  put  away  here  is  to  be  my  treasure.  Ton  can 
bave  what  we  cannot  conceal." 

Wake  laughed. 

"  Well,  Louisa,  you  have  got  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
treasure;  what  we  have  put  here  must  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
pounds  at  least.  You  can  drive  in  your  own  carriage  and  four 
•some  day  if  your  ladyship  wishes  it." 

At  early  dawn  Louisa  **  tidied  up  "  (as  she  called  it),  cunningly 
removing  all  traces  of  their  handiwork  sufficiently  to  escape  the 
keen-eyed  scrutiny  of  the  numerous  servants  by  whom  they  were 
auirounded.  They  made  their  way  to  the  upper  regions  at  an 
early  hour,  before  the  domestics  had  returned  to  the  bungalow, 
and  went  to  their  respective  chambers.  On  the  way  Louisa 
remarked : 

"  I  hope  there  was  no  spy-hole  through  which  anyone  could  see 
lis.  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  natives  will  find  the  treasure  and 
steal  it  from  us." 

**  They  cannot  get  at  all  our  other  deposits,"  he  answered,  '*  even 
if  they  discovered  this,  though  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  any  after 
the  bother  we  have  had  with  it.  But  I  am  not  afraid  ;  you  '11  see 
I  '11  get  my  nuggets  coined  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  I 
ahall  be  a  great  swell." 
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Louisa  was  in  a  very  good  hamoury  "  kind  as  kings  upon  their 
coronation  day."  She  was  completely  overjoyed  at  this  onezpected 
prosperity,  of  which  she  intended  to  have  her  full  share,  and,  elated 
with  their  success,  Wake  and  she  lulled  all  their  fears  and  sus- 
picions to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  late  breakfast,  Wake,  who  was  oaten* 
sibly  on  a  visit  to  the  Pages,  was  looking  out  of  the  window  when, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  he  perceived  in  the  garden   the  figure  of 
the  little  old  witch  who  was  attired  in  red  and  green,  and  looked 
as  gorgeous  as  a  humming-bird.     His  brow  darkened  ;   he  knew 
that  this  woman  was  the  only  living  being  who  was  aware  of  his 
connection  with  the  fakir  and  the  lost  papers  of  the   Newanb  of 
Doobghur.     Certainly  no  one  was  likely  either  to  cross-question  or 
believe  that  drivelling  old  Pagan,  but  he  feared  she  might  gossip 
about  him  to  the  servants,  and  in  this  way  tales  to  his  disadvantage 
would  become  current,  and  lead  to  an  official  investigation,  which 
he  greatly  dreaded.     He  turned  furiously  upon  Louisa,  who   was 
sitting  reading. 

"  Why  is  that  old  woman  here  ?    Who  brought  her  ?  ** 

*'  I  did,  of  course ;  she  had  nowhere  else  to  go.'' 

*'  But  I  've  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  she  is  the  accom- 
plice of  Thugs  and  dacoits." 

"  Oh !  that's  nonsense,*'  said  Louisa.  "But  if  she  is  dangerous^ 
is  it  not  better  to  keep  her  here  as  a  friend,  than  to  make  an  open 
enemy  of  her  by  sending  her  away  ?  " 

*'  You  shall  send  her  away,''  cried  Wake,  angrily. 

"  I  shall  not,"  she  retorted,  equally  wrathful. 

And  then  they  quarrelled  hotly  and  foolishly.  They  were  too 
much  alike  in  temper  to  be  able  ever  to  live  long  together 
amicably.  They  were  both  passionate,  spoiled,  wayward ;  and  their 
squabbles  resembled  the  ridiculous  wranglings  of  a  pair  of  ill- 
brought  up  children.  Wake  was  inclined  to  be  domineering,  but 
Louisa's  nimble  tongue  would,  in  return,  inflict  wounds  which 
drove  him  beside  himself  with  anger. 

There  certainly  was  something  very  uncanny  about  the  Bed 
House.  The  nightly  noises  in  it  kept  the  nerves  of  the  occupants 
in  an  extraordinary  state  of  tension.  No  sooner  did  they  retire 
to  rest  than  they  would  hear  what  sounded  like  the  shutters  of 
the  windows  of  the  ground  floor,  on  one  side  of  the  house^  being 
violently  shaken ;  but  on  going  to  see  if  anyone  was  there,  no  one 
could  be  found.  At  other  times  they  would  hear  people  talking,, 
and  footsteps  resounding  all  over  the  building. 

*'  The    servants    are    playing    tricks,"    said    Wake,    irritably. 
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^'I  wish  I  ooald  find  them  oat^  I  would  make  it  hot  for 
them." 

"  I  will  find  oat  the  trick,  if  it  is  one/'  said  Louisa ;  **  though 
the  servants  seem  to  he  a  deal  more  terrified  than  we  are." 

The  disturbances  were  most  insufferable  on  that  side  of  the 
fonngalow  where  the  zenana  compound,  or  yard,  was  situated.  One 
night,  without  saying  anything  to  the  servants,  Louisa,  before 
retiring  to  rest,  carefully  locked  the  only  door  which  opened  from 
the  servants'  dwellings  into  this  little  court.  Then  she  went  to 
the  store-room  and,  filling  her  small  apron  with  flour,  scattered  it 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  yard,  or  court,  walking  backwards 
as  she  did  so,  that  her  feet  might  leave  no  trace.  Then,  entering 
the  house,  she  securely  fastened  the  door  behind  her. 

" There,'' she  said  to  Wake,  who  had  been  watching  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  **  no  one  can  cross  that  court  without  our  finding  it  out 
to-morrow  morning." 

That  night  the  noises  were  even  greater  that  usual,  and  very  early 
the  next  morning  Louisa,  accompanied  by  Wake,  went  to  see  the 
result  of  her  stratagem,  expecting  to  find  the  snowy  surface  of  the 
ground  marked  by  many  feet.  But  no !  The  flour  lay  white  and 
untouched,  only  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  there  was  the 
solitary  imprint  of  a  gigantic  human  foot !  There  was  only  this 
one  mark,  no  other;  whether  made  by  human  or  supernatural 
agency,  they  never  discovered.  The  size  of  the  foot  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  of  the  servants,  all  of  whom  Wake  caused  to  walk  on 
the  flour,  so  that  he  might  measure  the  marks  made.  The  matter 
remained  a  mystery.  The  terror  of  the  Asiatics  was  vasdy 
increased,  and  they  declared  that  an  evil  spirit  had  come,  and  left 
this  ocular  proof  of  its  visit.  Needless  to  say,  the  noises  went 
on  as  before. 

Some  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  as  Louisa  and  Wake  were 
in  the  drawing-room,  they  beheld  a  stout  figure  under  a  large 
white  umbrella,  approaching  the  door.  It  was  12  o'clock,  the 
fashionable  hour  for  paying  ceremonious  visits.  They  both  jumped 
to  their  feet  in  surprise,  for  they  recognised  Squire  Oarew. 

''Don't  admit  him,  Louisa,"  cried  Wake.  ''It's  like  his 
impudence  to  come  calling  here." 

"  I  shall  see  him  if  I  choose,"  retorted  Louisa,  with  her  usual 
docility.     *'  It 's  no  affair  of  yours." 

"  It  is  my  affair,  and  I  will  make  it  mine,"  cried  Wake 
furiously. 

By  this  time  a  servant  had  placed  the  visitor's  card  in  Louisa's 
hand. 
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'*  Admit  the  gendeman/'  she  said  haughtily  to  the  man,  and, 
quickly  following  his  card,  the  Squire  entered  the  room. 

Wake^  not  thinking  the  time  expedient  for  making  a  seene,  hastily 
left  the  apartment  by  one  door,  as  Carew  entered  hy  the  other. 

As  her  former  admirer  approached,  Louisa  saw  by  his  manner 
that  he  had  come  either  to  reproach  her,  or  demand  an  explanation. 
So,  before  he  could  say  a  word,  she,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
began : 

**  You  needn't  go  and  gossip  in  Delhi  about  me,  and  tell  the 
whole  station  how  you  found  me  in  Henry  Wake's  tent.  You  may 
as  well  know  the  truth  of  the  matter :  I  told  you  once  that  I  had 
been  very  foolish,  and  I  tell  you  now  that  my  folly  consisted  in 
falling  in  love,  or  fancying  1  did,  with  Henry  Wake,  when  he 
was  but  nineteen,  and  I  barely  seventeen  years  of  age.  I  am  in 
his  power,"  she  continued  ;  ''  but  I  love  you  best,  so  it  is  hardest 
upon  me,  after  all.'' 

*'  But  why  did  you  encourage  my  attentions  ?  "  he  asked.  **  You 
could  not  have  misunderstood  them." 

"  Because  I  wanted  them/'  she  answered  defiantly.  *'  A  woman 
cannot  be  in  love  with  two  men  at  once.  I  like  you,  and  I  do 
not  like  him ;  although  he  considers  me  bound  to  him.  I  had 
hoped  that  Fate  would  help  us."  And  then  Louisa  burst  into 
tears.  *'  I  don't  want  to  be  an  ensign's  wife,"  she  sobbed.  **  I 
could  do  so  much  better,  and  marry  a  commanding  officer  if  I 
chose !  Even  the  general  of  the  division  pays  me  more  attention 
than  he  does  to  anyone  else." 

*'  You  should  not  talk  in  that  way/'  said  Garew,  who  could  not 
help  feeling  a  little  shocked  at  her  worldliness  and  heartlessness. 
*'  Bemember,  if  you  are  engaged  to  Wake,  and  he  truly  cares  for 
you,  you  have  your  duty  to  perform  to  him." 

**  Duty !  '*  she  cried  pettishly.  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  duty. 
Men  take  very  good  care  to  do  only  what  thejf  like,  and  then  they 
preach  to  women  about  duty.*' 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked.  '*  Why  do  you 
not  let  the  world  know  the  truth  ? '' 

**  No.  I  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  repeat  what  I  have  told 
yoii.  I  will  never  live  with  Wake  if  I  can  help  it.  I  am  far 
happier  with  my  poor  old  father." 

**But  you  must  behave  honourably,"  he  pleaded,  ''or  break 
your  bonds." 

''  I  wish  I  could ! "   she   answered  passionately.      ''  Wake  is 

fi^oing  off  immediately  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  Punjaub ;  I 

>11  certainly  not  go  with  him ;  perhaps  I  may  not  see  him  for 
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a  good  six  months  at  least,  and  I  tnist  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
to  rid  me  of  him  some  day.  I  hate  him ! — and  I  hare  good 
cause  to  do  so." 

''  Is  he  each  a  bad-hearted  fellow  ?  "  asked  Oarew,  surprised  at 
her  violence. 

''  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  him ;  he  is  so  different  to  everyone 
else,  always  in  hot  water ;  always  in  some  disgraceful  scrape.  He 
pretends  he  loves  me ;  and  yet  he  does  not  mind  disgracing  himself 
or  me.*^ 

Then,  changing  her  manner,  she  added  : 

''  But  what  are  your  plans  ?    Are  you  going  back  to  England  ?  '^ 

''Yes;  I  think  I  shall  after  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of 
India." 

**  Ohy  how  fortunate  you  are  !  "  she  said.  '*  Sien  are  so  lucky ; 
they  can  come  when  they  like,  and  go  when  they  please,  and  they 
never  think  of  the  broken  hearts  they  leave  behind  them."  And 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  again  wept  bitterly. 

Garew  was  deeply  moved  at  the  distress  and  grief  of  the  woman 
he  loved.  He  forget  her  faults ;  he  forgot  everything,  only  that 
she  was  in  trouble. 

"  Will  you,  then,  think  of  me  sometimes  when  I  am  gone  ?  '*  he 
said  gently. 

'*  Think  of  you  ?  "  she  answered,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  his  ; 
**  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  forget  you  as  easily  as  you  will  forget 
me !  I  know,"  she  added,  blushing  deeply,  **  that  I  have  lost 
your  good  opinion.  I  know  that  you  must  have  thoaght  it  wicked 
of  me  to  be  in  Wake's  tent  that  night.  Bad  as  he  is,  he  has  great 
influence  over  me ;  he  made  me  come  to  see  some  valuables  that 
he  proposed  to  give  me.     I  love  pretty  things,  and  so  I  went.'' 

"  But,"  said  Carew,  gravely,  "  why  go  at  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,'*  she  answered,  **  he  did  not  wish  his  servants — or,  indeed, 
anyone — to  know  that  he  had  those  precious  things.'' 

''  Bat  how  did  he  get  them  ?  " 

*^  He  got  them  honestly  enough ;  they  formed  part  of  a  treasure 
which  he  discovered  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Secro.  My  curio- 
sity to  see  those  lovely  things  overcame  my  prudence ;  but  do  not 
— do  not  think  I  went  there  because  I  cared  for  him.  You  must 
tell  no  one  about  this  conversation,  or  about  the  treasure.  I  am 
pledged  to  secresy  about  it — only  I  saw  in  your  eyes  that  you 
thought  me  a  wicked  girl ;  and  I  would  dare  anything  rather  than 
forfeit  your  good  opinion." 

This  confession,  which  he  implicitly  believed,  raised  a  great 
weight  off  the  mind   of  the  simple,  honest  Squire,  who  was  only 

4  * 
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too  ready  to  believe  that  the  woman  he  had   loved,  and  still  loved, 
bad  not  deserved  utterly  to  lose  bis  respeot. 

"  Forgive  ray  ungenerous  suspicions  of  you,"  he  said  humbly- 
**  I  will  never  doubt  you  again  as  long  as  I  live.'* 

"  I  will  forgive  you,  if  you  can  forgive  me,"  she  answered. 

As  she  stood  before  him,  her  shining  eyes,  her  golden  hair,  her 
magnificent  figure,  made  a  very  picture  of  loveliness.  She  really 
liked  Garew,  and  she  seriously  coveted  his  Essex  estates,  and  she 
was  as  seductive  as  a  siren  as  she  said,  in  her  low,  sweet  tones : 

"  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  go  with  you  to  England,  away  from  this 
fateful  place,  with  all  its  gossip  and  slander  !  " 

She  looked  pleadingly  into  his  countenance,  and,  stooping  down, 
the  fascinated  Carew  kissed  her  passionately,  and  then  hurried  out 
of  her  presence,  feeling  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  at  the  breach  of 
honour  he  had  committed  in  kissing  the  girl  who,  he  believed,  was 
engaged  to  marry  another  man.  But  he  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
house  when  Wake  re-entered  the  room,  looking  like  a  man  absolutely 
possessed  with  rage  and  jealousy. 

"  How  dare  you  allow  that  fellow  to  kiss  you  ?  '*  he  stormed- 
*^  How  dare  you  lie  to  him  ?  How  dare  you  trifle  with  that  honest 
simple  gentleman,  who,  after  all,  is  worth  something  better  than 
you — a  heartless,  wicked,  and  depraved  woman  !  " 

"  How  dared  you  play  the  spy  and  eavesdropper,  mean  coward 
that  you  are  ?  "  retorted  Louisa* 

"  What  game  are  you  up  to  now,  leading  that  poor  fellow  on  ?  " 
he  continued.  **  I  '11  stop  it,  whatever  it  is,  for  I  will  take  yoa 
with  me  to  the  Punjaub.** 

"1  will  never  go  with  you — never!"  she  exclaimed.  ''I  shall 
go  to  England,  where  Mr.  Garew  will  protect  me  from  you." 

Wake  caught  her  savagely  by  the  wrist. 

"  You  would  drive  any  man  mad  !  "  he  said.  '*  But  you  are 
only  saying  this  to  provoke  me." 

'*  I  mean  to  do  it,"  she  answered.  ^'  Whether  you  are  provoked 
or  not,  I  shall  go  to  England." 

He  dashed  her  from  him  with  an  angry  oath,  and  she  fell 
heavily,  striking  her  white  forehead  against  the  table  near  which 
they  bad  been  standing.  The  blow  stunned  her;  but  Wake  did 
not  remain  to  ascertain  the  result  of  his  violence.  He  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  and  then  out  of  the  house,  like  a  man  pursued  by 
angry  fiends. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THB   SLAVE   OF  IMPULSE. 

The  numerous  men-8er?ants  loitering  in  the  hall  oonid  not  help 
noticing  that  Wake  left  the  house  in  a  very  wild  manner,  and  that 
be  was  evidently  angry.  They  had  also  heard  the  loud-toned  con- 
versation carried  on  between  him  and  their  young  lady ;  but  their 
quarrels  were  so  common  an  occurrence  that  this  fact  alone  would 
have  attracted  no  attention.  An  old  bearer,  entering  the  drawing- 
room  soon  afterwards,  found  his  mistress  lying  white  and  senseless 
on  the  floor,  with  a  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  her  temple ;  and, 
horrified  at  the  sight,  he  called  for  assistance.  The  ayah,  who  had 
been  Louisa's  servant  for  some  years,  on  seeing  her  condition, 
declared,  with  tears  and  screams,  that  her  young  lady  was  dead ; 
and  the  men,  not  deeming  an  Englishman  capable  of  an  act  of 
brutality  towards  a  woman,  asserted  that  this  must  be  the  work  of 
those  evil  spirits  who^  it  was  well  known,  had  caused  the  death  of 
the  former  occupant  of  the  house. 

Major  Page  was  hastily  summoned,  but  his  uufortunate  condi- 
tion did  not  admit  of  his  being  able  to  give  any  coherent  orders 
about  his  daughter.  Then  the  servants  remembered  that  the 
doctor  had  just  ridden  past  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  Eusign  Burke. 
The  Wbitbys'  house  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the 
ayah,  spurred  by  fear,  rushed  into  it  calling  for  the  doctor,  and 
declaring  that  her  mistress  was  dead :  *'  Murdered,  Providence 
only  knew  whether  by  men  or  ghosts." 

Dr.  Ingledew  hurried  off,  accompanied  by  Whitby  and  Eleanor, 
who,  hearing  that  some  great  misfortune  had  undoubtedly  befallen 
this  unfriended  girl,  felt  that  in  common  humanity  they  were  bound 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  for  her.  When  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  of  the  '"  Haunted  Bungalow ''  they  found  the  start- 
ling news  but  too  true ;  for  the  young  Englishwoman  was  lying, 
to  all  appearance  dead,  on  the  floor. 

The  doctor  held  some  brandy  to  the  lips  of  the  prostrate  girl, 
whose  ghastly  countenance,  disfigured  by  stains  of  blood,  presented 
a  pitiable  sight.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  some  of  the 
stimulant  down  her  throat,  Louisa  opened  her  eyes  and,  looking 
wildly  about  her,  said  faintly : 

"Where  am  I?" 

Eleanor  stooped  down  and  said  kindly  : 

"  You  are  with  friends,  who  will  take  care  of  you." 

Louisa  looked  at  her  without  appearing  to  recognise  her.     They 
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lifted  the  girl  from  the  ground  and  placed  her  on  a  settee,  while 
the  surgeon  dressed  the  wound  in  her  head,  which  on  examination 
he  found  was  only  a  superficial  one.  Seeing  that  Miss  Page  now 
appeared  conscious,  Whitby  asked  her  if  she  could  explain  how  the 
accident  had  happened. 

"  Happened  ?  "  she  said  excitedly-  "  What  has  happened  ?  I 
don't  recollect.     But  I  am  hurt,  and  Wake  did  it." 

"Impossible,"  said  Eleanor.  "He  could  not,  would  not  do 
such  a  thing." 

Louisa  went  on  in  a  somewhat  incoherent  manner. 
"  I  say  Harry  struck  me  !     He  wants  to  murder  me  !    He  is 
jealous  of  me,  and  I— I  hate  him."     Then  she  talked  disjointedly 
about  "  bricks  of  gold,  the  witch  of  Megara,"  and  "  the  gigantic 
footstep."     But  here  the  doctor  interposed. 

"Miss  Page  does  not  know  what  she  is  saying,"  he  said,  "she 
has  evidently  been  over-excited,  and  that,  combined  with  the  blow 
on  her  head,  has  made  her  delirious.  I  will  mix  her  a  composing- 
draught,  and  after  she  has  had  a  little  sleep  she  will  be  more 
reasonable." 

The  invalid  was  then  conveyed  to  her  own  room,  and  £leanor, 
who  remained  by  her  until  she  had  fallen  asleep,  after  giving  some 
instructions  to  the  ayah,  returned  home  with  her  husband. 

As  she  entered  her  own  house  she  found  her  brother  awaiting 
her.  His  wild,  haggard  appearance  confirmed  his  sister's  worst 
fears. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?     Are  you  mad,  Harry  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  What  could  have  induced  you  to  attempt  the  life  of  Louisa  7  " 
"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  he  said.     '*  I  almost  wish  she  was." 
"  How  could  you  dare  to  strike  a  defenceless  woman  ?     This  is 
worse  than  all  you  have  done,''  said  Whitby,  sternly. 

"  Yes,*'  added  Eleanor,  bitterly ;  "  for  until  now  I  never  thought 
my  brother  was  a  coward." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  both  of  you  ?  Ood  knows  Louisa  pro- 
voked me  past  all  endurance ;  but  I  did  not  strike  her,  I  pushed 
her  from  me,  and  she  fell.  I  do  not  defend  myself  for  it,  but  I 
was  not  aware  that  she  was  hurt,  for  I  was  so  ashamed  of  my  mad 
violence  that  I  immediately  left  the  house." 

"  It  is  a  bad  business,"  said  Whitby,  "  although  it  might  have 
been  worse ;  she  must  have  struck  her  head  against  the  table  close 
to  which  we  found  her  lying ;  and  the  blow  might  have  been  fatal. 
You  call  yourself  an  o£Bcer  and  a  gentleman,  and  use  violence 
to  an  unprotected  girl  ?  I  never  heard  of  anything  more  abomin- 
able." 
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'*  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  talk,"  said  Wake  ;  **  but  if  you  saw 
another  man  making  loye  to  your  wife  and  kissing  her,  I  tliink 
«ven  you  would  be  beside  yourself." 

*'  What !  your  wife  ?  "  said  Whitby. 

^^  YeSy"  answered  Wake,  "  I  was  married  to  Louisa  Page  in 
London  four  years  ago." 

Whitby  turned  to  Eleanor. 

'*  Is  this  true  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Tes,"  she  said,  **  unfortunately  it  is  true  ;  my  brother  is  really 
married  to  that  wioked  woman,  who  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  bane 
of  his  life." 

"  But  why,"  said  Whitby,  "  why  sail  under  false  colours  ?  Why 
is  this  not  known  to  all  the  world  ?  " 

"It  is  not  my  doing;  I  am  willing  enough  to  own  our  marriage," 
said  Wake.  "  Louisa  has  left  me,  and  now  wishes  to  annul  our 
union  if  possible." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  leave  her  to  do  as  she  pleases  ?  " 

**  Because  I  cannot.  I  see  her  faults^  I  see  even  her  wickedness ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all,  I  would  die  to-morrow  gladly  if  she  would  only 
love  me  in  return." 

**  But,"  said  Whitby,  **  you  have  an  extraordinary  manner  of 
-showing  your  affection  for  her.'' 

"  It  was  Garew  who  kissed  her,  and  I  will  shoot  him  like  a  dog," 
he  said. 

By  this  time  Eleanor  was  weeping  silently. 

"  Don't  cry,  Nell,"  said  Whitby ;  "  the  scamp  is'nt  worth  it." 

"  I  cannot  forget  that  he  is  my  brother,"  she  said ;  *'  he  is 
always  blamed,  and  yet  all  this  misery  comes  from  Louisa's  heart- 
less conduct." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Whitby,  now  thoroughly  angry. 
**  But  none  of  this  could  have  happened  if  their  marriage  had  been 
made  known." 

Then  turning  to  Wake,  he  continued. 

"  Fancy  an  officer,  who  should  be  a  gentleman,  beating  his  wife  I 
What  an  example  to  the  natives  and  to  your  men !  You  had  better 
leave  the  army,  Sir,  before  you  are  cashiered." 

"  And,  by  heaven,  I  will ! "  answered  Wake,  white  with  rage  at 
Whitby's  words.  **  I  will  send  in  my  papers  at  once.  I  have  as 
good  a  stomach  for  fighting  as  any  man,  and  if  there  were  any 
'Chance  of  active  service  I  would  not  resign;  but  I  am  sick  to 
•death  of  military  discipline— and  of  everything ! " 

"  To  leave  the  service  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do/'  re- 
torted his  brother-in-law. 
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All  this  was  intensely  painful  to  Eleanor. 

*'  Oo  away,  Harry/'  she  said,  pleadingly.  ''  When  we  are  calmer 
we  will  meet  again ;  even  now  things  have  been  said  which  can 
never  he  forgiven  or  forgotten." 

Wake  kissed  his  sister's  tearful  face. 

*'  If  all  women  were  like  you,  Nell/'  he  said,  "  there  would  be 
no  poor  devils  like  me." 

*'  Don't  be  dragged  down  to  her  level,  Harry/'  said  Eleanor.. 
*'  Pull  yourself  together,  dear,  and  be  a  man  once  more." 

**  That 's  easier  said  than  done/'  sighed  Wake,  as  he  left  the 
room. 

He  rode  away  from  his  sister  s  door,  caring  little  where  he  went 
or  what  became  of  him. 

On  the  road  he  met  the  tall  and  handsome  Willoughby,  who 
said  :  "  Are  you  still  here^  Wake  ?  I  thought  you  had  gone  to> 
join  your  regiment  in  the  Punjaub." 

''I  had  two  months'  sick  leave/'  answered  Wake,  ''which  i& 
hardly  up  yet,  and  then  I  am  allowed  a  month  to  join." 

''  I  wish  I  could  get  ten  days'  leave,"  said  the  other.  *'  Thai 
beggar  of  a  man-eating  tiger  is  playing  old  Harry  near  Doobghur,. 
about  forty  miles  from  here.  I  should  like  to  have  a  shot  at  that 
brute ;  he  has  been  carrying  off  some  poor  wretch  nearly  every 
day,  from  the  village  near  which  he  has  taken  up  his  abode." 

Wake  brightened  up,  forgetting  all  his  cares  for  the  moment. 

'^  That  old  shikarry,  Lahal  Singh,  would  go  with  you.  The  old 
fellow  has  taken  a  fEmcy  to  you ;  he  would  not  look  at  Garew,  but 
laughed  and  said,  'Can  a  mouse  kill  a  cat?'  But  you  are  a 
different  sort  of  fellow,  and  a  good  shot/' 

Wake  accompanied  Willoughby  to  the  arsenal  of  Delhi,  where  they 
met  a  spare,  aged  man,  a  mere  bundle  of  nerves,  who  was  no  less 
the  mighty  hunter,  Lahal  Singh.  The  old  man,  laughingly  scruti- 
nising Wake,  called  him  a  mere  youth,  and  asked  him  if  he  waa 
weary  of  his  existence. 

"  That  I  am/'  said  Wake,  bitterly ;  *'  but  what  is  more,  I  will 
give  you  two  hundred  rupees  to  go  with  me  to  kill  that  tiger." 

This  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  affair,  and  the  old  man  agreed 
to  accompany  him,  saying  that  they  would  first  post  to  Doobghur, 
after  which  they  must  follow  the  prey  on  foot.  He  gave  directions 
that  they  should  take  some  light  provisions  with  them,  and  stated 
that  on  no  account  must  they  light  a  fire  in  the  jungle.  To  all  this 
Wake  willingly  agreed,  and  that  night  they  started.  The  English-^ 
man's  weapons  were  a  double-barrelled  gun  and  a  rifle,  while  round 
his  waist  was  fastened  a  hunting-knife  and  a  bag  containing  food  ; 
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while  Lahal  Singh's  only  means  of  defence  or  attack  was  an  old 
sword. 

After  travelling  all  night  in  a  dak  gharry  they  arrived  at  their 
destination,  a  village  where  they  found  the  inhabitants  gathered 
together  in  the  public  square,  discussing  the  tragical  event  of  the 
preceding  night,  which  was  that  the  village  postman  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  devouring  monster  who  kept  their  hamlet  in  a  state  of 
constant  terror.  They  looked  with  respectful  joy  at  the  old  man 
and  the  young  Englishman,  who  had  come  to  attempt  to  deliver 
them  from  their  deadly  enemy*  Nevertheless  they  were  not  at  alt 
hopeful  of  their  success,  for  many  hunters  had  pursued  this  special 
tiger,  but  he  was  so  cunning  and  cowardly  that  he  was  only  seen 
by  those  who  could  offer  no  resistance  to  him.  The  villagers  took 
our  adventurers  outside  their  boundary,  and  in  the  jungle  showed 
them  some  human  remains,  those  of  the  last' victim  of  the  tiger. 
Without  losing  any  time  Lahal  Singh  began  to  look  carefully  for 
the  trail  of  the,  cruel  beast,  and,  after  some  time,  he  was  able  to 
discover  it.  He  went  through  bushes,  woods,  and  waste  places,, 
followed  by  Wake,  and  they  walked  in  this  manner  many  hours 
until  night-fall.  Wake  dined  upon  some  biscuits  he  had  brought 
with  him^  and  then  they  slept  on  the  open  ground.  Before  going- 
to  rest  the  young  man  was  about  to  light  a  consoling  pipe,  wheni 
his  guide  interfered,  declaring  that  it  would  betray  their  vicinity  to 
the  enemy.  Another  day  they  wandered  through  the  wild  regioni 
around  them,  and  another  night  they  slept  under  the  stars.  In 
this  vast  solitude,  engrossed  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  Wake^ 
almost  forgot  the  fever  fit  of  passionate  rage  and  jealousy  he  had 
lately  experienced,  there,  in  constant  communion  with  Nature,  far 
from  the  love,  hate,  and  avarice  of  the  human  race,  he  felt  a  diffe- 
rent and  a  better  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  again  started,  following  the 
track  of  the  tiger.  The  traces  which  formed  a  sure  clue  to  Lahal 
Singh  were  so  slight  that  they  were  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the^ 
Englishman.  About  nightfall  they  had  reached  the  bed  of  a  river 
whose  shrunken  stream  of  water  ran  between  low  sand-cliffs,  and 
here,  in  the  moonlight,  Wake  saw  for  the  first  time,  close  to  the- 
river,  the  footprints  of  the  animal  they  were  tracking. 

'*  Yes,''  whispered  Lahal  Singh,  "  he  must  be  quite  near,  he 
has  only  just  passed,  and  this  nullah  is  said  to  be  his  home*" 

Wake's  heart  began  to  beat  excitedly ;  of  course  he  had  often  been 
out  in  pursuit  of  small  game,  such  as  birds  and  deer,  but  never  before* 
had  he  ventured  to  pursue  so  formidable  an  animal.  He  proposed 
to  his  guide  that  he  should  scale  the  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  oi 
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the  rivery  while  Lahal  Singh  watched  the  ford,  but  the  old  hunter 
was  in  favour  of  their  remaining  together.  Heedless  of  his  remon- 
strance. Wake,  impetuous  and  impulsive  as  ever,  dashed  across  the 
river^  and  ran  up  the  sandy  acclivity  beyond.  Lahal.Singh  had  warned 
him  that  the  tiger  would  probably  return  by  the  same  ford  he  .had 
crossed,  and  Wake  had  no  sooner  breasted  the  steep  than  he  saw  the 
head  of  the  animal,  whose  eyes  were  looking  straight  at  him  from 
over  a  bush  only  a  few  yards  away.  The  Englishman,  carefully  taking 
aim,  fired,  but  could  not  perceive  that  his  shot  had  taken  effect,  for 
in  another  second  the  huge  beast  made  a  rush,  and  he  had  barely 
dme  to  drop  his  gun  and  seize  his  knife  before  the  tiger  was  upon 
bim,  and  he  was  knocked  down* 

Wake  thought  his  last  hour  had  come,  but,  to  his  surprise,  the 
monster  lay  motionless ;  his  spring  had  been  his  death-struggle* 
The  young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  saw  that  the  dreaded  man- 
eater  lay  dead  before  him,  for  the  rifle-shot  had  entered  his  head. 
The  Englishman  now  fired  off  his  second  gun  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Lahal  Singh,  who  soon  joined  him,  and  whose  delight  was 
boundless  on  seeing  the  prostrate  form  of  the  defunct  tiger. 

"By  the  favour  of  Providence,  you,  although  a  youth,  have 
been  able  to  deliver  this  village  of  Doobghur  from  one  who  has 
made  many  mothers  childless,'^  he  cried,  enthusiastically,  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  at  no  very  great  distance  there  was  a  farm,  or 
village,  from  whence  they  could  obtain  men  to  carry  the  tiger. 

The  Newaub  of  Doobghur,  on  hearing  of  the  exploit,  sent  his 
elephant  for  the  brave  Englishman  to  ride  upon.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Wake  had  ever  journeyed  on  one  of  these  unwieldy 
brutes ;  his  quickly-performed  return  journey  to  Delhi  resembled 
a  triumphal  progress.  The  tiger,  borne  by  sixteen  men,  was 
carried  in  front  of  him  in  triumph,  and  the  villagers  on  the 
road  came  out  and  joined  the  procession,  jumping  and  singing  for 
Joy  before  the  carcase  of  their  fallen  foe  ;  and  while  they  extolled 
the  bravery  of  the  valiant  Sahib,  they  abused  the  ancestors  of  the 
defonct  tiger  to  the  seventh  generation.  As  Wake  rode  along,  he 
oould  not  but  consider  this  a  curious  freak  of  fortune ;  for  he  was 
being  honoured  by  the  very  man  who  had  employed  Sims  to  seek 
for  him,  and  who  claimed  the  treasure  which  Wake  now  pos- 
sesssed* 

But  before  reaching  Delhi,  Wake  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Pages 
bungalow  to  order  his  servants  to  pitch  tents  in  readiness  for  him 
at  Budlee-ka-Serai,  and  from  that  place  he  informed  his  sister  and 
Whitby  of  his  success  in  tiger-shooting.  The  news  quickly  ran 
through  the  three  regimental  messes  that  he  had,  almost  unat- 
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tended,  tracked  the  tiger  on  foot,  and  Wake  was  the  hero  of  the 
hoar;  even  Whitby,  while  admiring  his  gallant  exploit,  almost 
forgot  that  they  had  but  lately  called  him  a  coward.  Wake  was  in- 
vited to  dine  at  all  the  regimental  messes,  who  would  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  fdting  him,  bat  he  declined  their  proffered  hospitality, 
and  remained  in  misanthropic  isolation  in  his  tent,  amongst  the 
crnmbling  remains  of  regal  splendoar,  at  Badlee-ka-Serai,  or,  ac- 
companied by  Lahal  Singh,  shot  wild  geese,  now  migrating  north- 
wards, and  innamerable  teal,  in  the  marshy  land  aboat  Najufghur. 

But  one  day  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in  hot  haste  the  ten 
miles  into  Delhi,  almost  without  drawing  rein ;  he  went  to  the 
Post  Office,  and  to  its  care  entrusted  a  letter  pregnant  with  his  fat^. 
He  had  sent  in  his  papers,  and  announced  his  determination  of  no 
longer  serving  Her  Majesty.  This,  like  all  the  other  actions  of 
his  life,  was  the  result  of  an  impulse. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  that,  when  a  boy,  he  had  run  away  with 
Louisa  Page ;  it  was  in  another  he  had  enlisted  ;  and  it  was  by  no 
premeditated  action  that  he  had  killed  the  fakir.  His  treasure- 
hunting  had  been  far  less  prompted  by  calculating  avarice  than  by  a 
sudden  impulse  to  acquire  riches  for  his  wife,  whose  love  of  money 
he  well  knew,  and  who,  he  hoped,  would  return  to  him  if  he  were 
wealthy.  And  now,  in  a  fit  of  pettish  anger,  he  had  thrown  away 
the  commission  acquired  for  him  with  so  much  difficulty,  for  his 
wayward  nature  rebelled  against  the  control  and  subordination 
absolutely  requisite  in  military  life.  His  thoughts  would  con- 
linually  wander  to  the  Haunted  Bungalow;  he  longed  to  see 
Louisa,  but  shame  and  anger  prevented  him  from  going  to  her.  In 
a  vague  way,  too,  at  times,  he  thought  of  the  treasures  hidden  away, 
but,  having  ample  money  for  all  his  present  inexpensive  needs,  he 
determined  to  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season  any  course  of 
action  by  which  he  could  remove  and  dispose  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  property  of  which  he  was  the  fortunate  possessor. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  CHILIAN   NATAL  BISTORT. 


The  followmg  aCGoant  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  Senor  AraaaV 
Hiatoria  de  la  Guerra  del  Pacifico  (1879-1880),  published  ia 
Santiago  in  1880.  Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  author 
wrote  not  long  after  the  event,  and  that  it  is  the  gallantry  of  bi& 
own  oountrymen  that  he  commemorates. 

It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a 
summary  of  the  position  of  afiairs  at  the  time. 

Chile  declared  war  against  Peru  on  the  6th  April  1879,  and  at 
once  despatched  her  fleet,  under  Admiral  Rebolledo,  to  blockade 
Iqnique,  which  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Peruvian  province  of 
Tarnpac^,  and  garrisoned  by  over  3,000  troops.  On  the  16th  of 
May  the  Chilian  Admiral  sailed  northwards  for  Callao*  in  order  to 
engage  the  enemy's  fleet  which  was  statioaed  there.  As  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  serious  effort  would  be  made  to  relieve 
Iqoiqae,  he  took  with  him  the  whole  of  his  force,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Esmeralda  and  the  Covadanga  (commanded  respec- 
tively by  Don  Arturio  Prat  and  Don  Carlos  Condell),  which  he 
left  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Iquique  ;  both  of  these  ships  being 
deemed  to  be  too  much  out  of  repair  to  he  fit  for  active  service. 

It  BO  happened  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
Peruvian  ironclads,  HuoJtcar-f  and  Independencia,  under  Don 
Miguel  Orau   and  Don  duillermo  Moore,  started  from  Callao  for 

.L .^^  conveying  President  Prado  and  a  strong  body  of  troops 

a.  But  as  the  Chilians  kept  well  out  to  sea  in  order  to 
jbeervation,  while  the  Peruvians,  on  the  contrary,  hugged 
dutanoes  between  Callao,  the  port  at  Lima,  and  Yalparaiso,  the  principal 
bile,  are  ae  follows  : — 

lo  Ariea  .....  cob  mile* 

ia  Iqaiqne  .  ,  .  .  .  108     „ 

s  to  AntaFagaita,  the  haad-quarteca  of  the  Chilian  Army  285     „ 

igaita  to  Valparaiso  ....  $07     „ 

same  that  had  an  eagagemenC  with  H.H.  ships  lAak  and  Amelhgtt,  under 
De  Hor«e7,  at  Tlo,  on  the  29th  of  Hsj  1S77. 
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the  ooast,  tbe  hostile  sqaadrons  passed  one  another  en  route 
without  either  being  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  other. 

When  President  Prado  disembarked  at  Arica,  he  learnt  that 
Admiral  ReboUedo  had  gone  northwards,  leaving  only  the  Esnie- 
ralda  and  the  Covadonga  to  blockade  Iquique,  and  that  the  entire 
coast  of  Chile  was  unprotected  by  any  men-of-war.  It  was  accor- 
dingly decided  that  the  Huascar  and  the  Independencia  should 
straightway  go  to  Iquique  and  capture  the  Esmeralda  and  the 
Covadonga ;  then  proceed  to  Antofagasta  and  destroy  the  Chilian 
camp  there  and  the  transports  in  the  harbour;  and  afterwards 
devastate  the  undefended  coast. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  seemed  easy  enough,  considering  the 
relative  strength  of  the  ships  on  either  side.  The  Huascar  was  an 
ironclad  monitor  of  1,180  tons  and  800  horse-power,  carrying  four 
Armstrong  guns :  viz.  two  800-pounders  on  a  revolving  turret, 
«nd  two  40-pounders  on  deck.  The  Independencia  was  an  iron- 
clad frigate  of  2,004  tons  and  560  horse-power,  carrying  22  guns, 
viz.  two  150-pounders,  twelve  TO-pounders,  four  9-pounders, 
rifled,  and  all  on  the  Armstrong  principle,  the  remaining  four  being 
S2-pounders.  As  against  these,  the  Chilians  had  only  the  wooden 
•corvette  Esmeralda^  launched  in  1854,  of  850  tons  and  200  horse- 
power, carrying  eight  40-pounders;  and  the  Covadonga  (also 
Qnarmoured),  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  1865,  of  412  tons 
und  140  horse-power,  carrying  two  TO-pounders.* 

The  Chilian  commanders.  Prat  and  Condell,  were  not  a  little 
astonished  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May^  they  saw  the 
two  formidable  Peruvian  vessels  steaming  towards  Iquique,  fully 
confident  of  making  an  easy  capture.  Besistance  seemed  almost 
cut  of  the  question,  but  it  was  nevertheless  unanimously  resolved 
at  a  hastily  summoned  council  of  war,  to  fight  to  the  death.  **  The 
CJhilian  flag  never  strikes,''  was  the  order. 

Senor  Arana  thus  describes  the  flght  that  ensued  : — 

"  The  Huascar  bears  down  upon  the  Esmeralda^  whose  engines 

*  The  aboTO  are  the  figures  giyen  by  Sefior  Arana.  In  the  StatetmtnCt  Year 
Bookf  1878  and  1879,  the  voBseLi  are  described  as  follows :  Huagcar,  monitor,  bnilt 
-on  the  Clyde,  1865,  carries  on  revolTing  turret  three  gone  throwing  shots  of  500 
lbs.  weight.  She  has  4J-ineh  armonr  from  stem  to  stem,  and,  when  in  action,  rises 
only  6  inches  aboye  the  sea-lcTel,  with  the  farther  defence  of  being  able  to  hnrl 
streams  of  boiling  water  on  an  enemy  attempting  to  board.  IfuUpendenda,  iron- 
-clad  frigate,  bnilt  at  Poplar,  1865.  She  has  a  stem  constructed  as  a  ram,  and  the 
.armament  consists  enthely  of  Armstrong  guns  constructed  on  the  shunt  principle ; 
Tis.  twelve  70-pounders,  of  four  tons  each,  on  the  main-deck,  and  two  pivot-guns, 
150-pounders,  weighing  seven  tons  each,  on  the  upper  deck.  These  latter  guns  can 
be  fired  on  a  line  even  with  the  keel.  Etmeraida^  screw  eorrette,  of  sixteen  guns. 
CowuUmgoj  steamer,  of  four  guns. 
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are  in  such  bad  condition  that  she  can  scarcely  move,  while  th» 
Independencia  pursues  the  Covadonga  as  she  retreats  towards  the^ 
south,  maintaining  all  the  time  a  well-directed  fire  from  her  guns. 
The  people  and  the  garrison  of  Iquique  watch  the  unequal  contest, 
and  the  batteries  open  fire  upon  the  Esmeralda  from  the  shore ;  to- 
these.  Prat,  with  imperturbable  calmness,  replies  with  his  guns 
and  rifles.  The  conflict  continues  thus  for  more  than  two  hours» 
The  fire  of  the  Esmeralda  has  no  effect  upon  the  Peruvian  monitor; 
and  the  captain  of  the  latter  is  confident  that  the  Chilians,  con- 
vinced of  the  uselessness  of  sacrificing  themselves,  will  at  last 
strike  the  tricolour  which  they  have  hoisted. 

''  But  Prat  is  not  so  minded.  The  unceasing  fire  from  his  guns 
tells  the  enemy  that  Chilians  never  surrender.  The  Peruvian  com- 
mander then  directs  his  steel  stem  against  the  old  hull  of  the 
Esmeralda^  hoping  to  cut  her  down  with  his  ram.  Prat  seizes  tho 
opportunity  to  jump  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Hucucar^  calling  out  to 
his  crew,  '  Board  ! '  But  the  two  ships  part.  The  only  one  ablo 
to  follow  him  is  a  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Aldea,  and  they  both  fall 
like  heroes  under  the  storm  of  bullets  which  the  invisible  enemy 
pours  upon  them  from  the  hatchway. 

**  The  gallant  death  of  Prat  stimulates  the  ardour  of  the  junior 
officers.  The  Esmeralda  is  strewn  with  shattered  corpses;  her 
engines,  flooded  with  water,  no  longer  work ;  but  no  one  thinks  of 
anything  save  fighting  to  the  end.  Lieutenant  Don  Luis  Uribe 
takes  command  to  the  cry  of  '  Chilians  never  surrender  ! ' 

**  Meanwhile,  the  Huascar  again  bears  down  upon  the  corvette  in 
order  to  completely  disable  her.  Second  Lieutenant  Don  Ignacio- 
Serrano  gathering  together  some  twelve  or  fourteen  men,  leaps  on* 
to  the  monitor,  resolved  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  This  attack  can,  however,  have  but  one  result,  their 
destruction;  and  in  fact  the  brave  fellows  are  mown  down  by  the 
leaden  hail  from  the  turret  and  parapets." 

**  Still  the  Esmeralda  keeps  up  the  fight.  Even  when,  rammed  for 
the  third  time,  she  gradually  fills  and  sinks,  her  gunners,  under 
midshipman  Don  Ernesto  Biguelme,  fire  a  last  discharge  with 
the  cheer,  'Viva  Chile!'  After  nearly  four  hours  of  desperate- 
fighting,  the  Chilian  flag  is  the  last  thing  seen  to  disappear  beneath 
the  waves." 

The  Huascar  had  sustained  some  slight  damage  and  lost  one 
officer,  but  her  thick  armour  was  not  pierced.     Her  sole  trophy  of 
the  combat  consisted  of  about  sixty  Chilian  sailors  whom   she^ 
rescued  as  they  were  floating  on  the  surface. 

This  was  but  half  of  the  day's  drama.    ''Farther  to  the  south,  the- 
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Independenda  parsaes  the  Covctdonga^  and  her  shots  hall  that 
weak  little  vessel  in  many  places.  The  Chilian  commander  is» 
however^  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  his  heroic  comrades  on 
the  Esmeralday  and  keeps  up  the  fight  with  eqnal  resolution.  His 
well-directed  fire  sweeps  the  deck  of  the  Independencia  at  each 
discharge,  although  it  is  unable  to  pierce  her  formidable  armour. 
Manoftuyring  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  of  the 
small  draught  of  his  yesselj  Commander  Condell  goes  boldly  over 
the  sunken  rocks  and  draws  on  the  Peruvian  frigate  until  at  last 
she  strikes  upon  the  reefs.  Notwithstanding  that  his  ship  is  making 
water  in  every  part,  he  returns  to  the  Independenda ^  and  does  not 
quit  the  scene  of  action  until  he  sees  that  she  is  a  total  wreck  and 
that  the  Huascar  having  sunk  the  Esmeralda,  is  coming  up  at  full 
steam  to  render  a  tardy  assistance  to  her  companion." 

The  Covadonga  then  sailed  for  Antofagasta,  where  she  arrived 
without  further  mishap,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  the  action,  an  action  more  worthy  of  an  epic  poem 
than  a  plain  prose  narrative.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  patch  up  her 
injuries  so  as  to  enable  her  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso  to  get 
thoroughly  repaired. 
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By  Capt.  A.  B.  Williams. 


In  spite  of  the  injanotioii  of  the  Drill  Book,  and  bitter  experience 
in  actnal  warfare,  no  real  efipbrt  has  yet  been  made  to  organize  the 
issue  of  ammunition  to  men  actually  engaged  in  the  fighting  line. 
It  is  true  that  at  some  Aldershot  field-days  the  men's  pouches  are 
not  filled  beforehand,  and  a  half-hearted  apologetic  effort  is  made 
to  issue  a  few  extra  rounds  by  means  of  bandsmen  with  double 
havresacks  *  but  these  attempts  come  yery  far  short  of  meeting  the 
serious  and  emergent  requirements  of  close  contact  with  the  enemy. 
The  bandsman  was,  until  lately,  supposed  in  action  to  devote  his 
attentions  to  the  wounded,  but  this  idea  is  now  quite  exploded,  as 
it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  have  specially-organized  bearers 
for  this  serious  work,  and  the  sooner  the  idea  of  employing  the 
musician  haphazard  on  ammunition  duty  is  exploded  the  better  it 
will  be.  The  experience  of  recent  campaigns  demonstrates  incon- 
testably  the  paramount  importance  of  well-sustained  infantry  rifle- 
fire.  That  fire  must  be  fed,  and,  in  the  more  critical  phases  of  an 
action,  the  slightest  increase  or  diminution  of  the  hail  of  bullets 
may  decide  the  question  of  success  or  disaster.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  assert  this ;  no  historical  records  need  be  searched  for  ex- 
amples to  prove  the  value  of  rifle-fire  action  ;  the  fact  is  patent  to 
all  military  minds,  but,  as  yet,  the  military  mind  has  not  seriously 
devised  a  workable  method  for  the  maintenance  of  that  fire- 
action. 

The  theoretic  bandsman  tending  the  wounded  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  skilled  stretcher-bearer ;  the  sentimental  but  effete 
methods  of  rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured  have  given  way  to 
scientific  treatment  under  a  system  of  able  organization.  This  is 
most  humane  and  admirable,  but  surely  attention  to  the  wounded 
will  never  win  a  battle,  whereas  the  want  of  attention  to  an  efficient 
and  plentiful  supply  of  cartridges  will  most  likely  cause  the  loss  of 
one.     Therefore^  the  latter  is  more  important,  as  the  loss  of  an 
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action  entails  much  more  safiPering  in  every  way  on  the  defeated 
army,  losses  are  heavier,  and  consequent  disorganization  defeats 
the  most  humane  efforts  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  wounded. 
Success  must  be,  and  should  be,  assured.  It  will  never  do  to  wait 
till  the  last  moment  to  endeavour  to  arrange  details  which  should 
be  systematised  and  practised  carefully  in  peace  time.  We  must 
never  again  hear  of  agonised  efforts  to  open  cartridge*boxes  which, 
swelled  with  wet,  stuck  in  the  opening.  Never  again  must  the  cry 
for  cartridges  be  heard  without  the  ready  means  of  supply;  and 
never  again  should  a  British  soldier  fall  without  being  able,  to  the 
last  moment  of  life,  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  rifle. 

The  public  mind  has,  of  late,  been  much  exercised  about  rifles* 
and  especially  repeating  rifles.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  any  part  of  this  wordy  warfare,  but  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a 
compromise  between  the  advocates  of  steadiness  and  rapidity  of 
fire,  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  cartridges  for  our  present  weapon 
ought  to  meet  every  requirement.  If  a  very  rapid  fire  is  not  neces- 
sary, surely  fire-discipline  should  control  it ;  and  if  exigencies  de- 
mand a  rapid  fire,  an  organized  ammunition-party  should  sustain  it. 
The  Martini-Henry  can  be  loaded  and  fired  rapidly  enough,  and  the 
act  of  loading  and  ejecting  the  cartridge-case  should  have  a  suffi  • 
oiently  steadying  influence,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
a  repeating  rifle  might  not  inspire  false  confidence,  wild  firing* 
and  increased  unsteadiness. 

In  every  action  up  to  the  present  in  which  the  Martini-Henry 
has  been  used,  has  the  British  soldier  been  supplied  with  as  many 
cartridges  as  he  could  possibly  and  efficiently  use  ?  and,  if  so,  has 
the  fire-action  showed  a  flagging  tendency  demanding  greater 
rapidity  ?  If  not,  then  the  opinion  may  fairly  be  expressed  that 
the  time  has  not  come  for  a  repeating  rifle,  but  that  serious  atten- 
tion should  be  g^ven  to  the  better  supply  of  ammunition. 

What  are  the  existing  means  ?  and  what  is  the  suggested  remedy  ? 
are  questions  in  the  answering  of  which  a  solution  of  the  problem 
may  be  found. 

Small-arm  cartridges,  as  almost  everybody  knows,  are  made  up 
in  brown  paper  packets  of  10  rounds  each.  Fifty-eight  of  these 
packets,  or  580  rounds,  are  packed  tightly  into  an  oblong  mahogany 
box,  lined  with  tin,  the  latter  soldered  down  at  the  opening ;  and  a 
sliding  lid  of  the  wooden  box  being  closed,  a  pin  is  inserted,  and 
the  whole  is  secure.  To  open  the  box  the  lid  is  shot  back  (some- 
times, not  often,  it  sticks  and  requires  some  force),  a  loop  on  the 
tin  lining  is  seized,  and,  with  a  jerk,  an  opening  is  torn  just  large 
enough  to  insert  the  hand.  So  far,  so  good ;  but,  on  tearing  the 
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tiUf  a  semi-oircular  flange  is  left  at  one  side  and  a  jagged  edge  at 
the  other,  quite  sufficient,  in  a  moment  of  hurry,  to  severely  injure 
the  hand.  But,  even  if  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  packets  of 
cartridges  are  jammed  in  so  tightly  that  some  skill  is  needed  to 
get  them  out ;  hut,  hy  patience  and  a  little  kicking,  all  will,  in 
time,  he  unpacked.  Now,  this  is  the  usual  process  in  peace  time^ 
and  how  must  it  he  intensifled  in  war  time  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  cartridges  are  sent  thus  in  small  carts  right  up  to  the 
fighting  line,  and  the  process  of  unpacking  has  to  take  place,  more 
often  than  not,  under  fire.  The  cartridges  are  thrown  in  a  heap  on 
the  ground,  and  the  bandsmen  and  buglers  get  them  as  they  can, 
and  run  where  they  are  wanted,  or,  more  often,  to  the  nearest  part 
of  the  fighting  line  where  the  cry  for  cartridges  is  loudest ;  but 
there  is  no  organisation.  Some  are  well  supplied,  others  not.  This 
is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  what  has  often  occurred ;  indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  from  reports  from  recent  South  African  wars, 
that  in  some  emergencies  the  boxes,  swelled  with  wet,  refused  to 
open  and  had  to  be  smashed  with  axes  to  get  at  the  cartridges. 
If  these  reports  are  true,  they  only  emphasise  the  plea  for  fore- 
thought and  proper  organization  of  this  really  vital  matter. 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  stated  that  the  present  means  and 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  cartridges  to  the  fighting  line  are  not 
satisfactory;  the  cartridges  cannot  be  readily  and  rapidly  unpacked, 
and,  when  unpacked,  there  is  a  want  of  proper  organisation  and 
system  in  serving  them  out.  The  perfect  manner  in  which  they 
are  packed  in  boxes  completely  secures  them  from  deterioration  in 
store  ;  but  cartridges  are  not  made  for  store  purposes,  but  for  use. 
What,  then,  is  needed  in  the  first  instance,  is  that  all  the  unpack- 
ing should  take  place  beforehand,  and  the  cartridges  should  be 
sent  into  action  unpacked  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  The 
danger  of  deterioration  from  leaving  the  boxes  will  be  very 
small,  for  in  the  first  place  the  solid-drawn  case  now  used  very 
securely  protects  the  powder,  and  in  the  next  place,  in  actual  war- 
fare, the  consumption  of  ammunition  is  too  rapid  to  admit  of  long 
exposure. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a  modification  of  the 
existing  small-arm  ammunition-cart  to  meet  this  suggestion,  and 
by  dispensing  with  the  boxes  at  the  base  of  operations,  or  even 
at  the  reserve  depot  of  an  army  in  the  field,  much  waste  of  both 
weight  and  space  would  be  saved.  Such  a  modification  of  the 
service  cart  has  been  proposed  by  the  writer,  which  consists  in 
four  of  the  existing  compartments  being  fitted  with  endless  bands 
over  rollers  on  which  the  packets  of  cartridges  are, packed.     By  a 
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turn  of  a  handle  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  rear  roller,  as  much 
ammunition  as  is  required  is  shot  out  into  a  receiving-trough  fitted 
to  the  rear  of  the  cart,  out  of  which  the  ammunition-orderlies  can 
replenish  their  bags  without  delay.  By  this  simple  method  the 
load  of  the  cart  is  increased  firoin  6,960  rounds,  weighing  about 
"9  cwt.,  to  14,080  rounds,  weighing  16  cwt. ;  or  an  increase  of  only 
7  cwt.  in  the  load  to  gain  7,120  cartridges,  or  to  more  than  double 
the  present  capacity  without  a  Tery  serious  increase  of  weight. 
For  the  new  small-arm  ammunition-wagon,  which  is  specially  in- 
tended for  service  with  cavalry,  such  a  plan  for  a  ready  supply  is 
specially  needed,  as  the  cavalry  soldier  cannot  carry  a  great 
weight,  and  therefore  his  cartridges  should  be  exceptionally  ready 
at  hand.  The  same  argument  holds  good  with  respect  to  mounted 
infantry ;  perhaps,  indeed,  they  have  a  stronger  claim  to  considera- 
tion, as  the  rifle  is  their  weapon,  and  must  be  well  supplied.  On 
all  hands  there  is  a  demand  for  a  departure  from  the  old  methods 
in  order  to  meet  modem  requirements ;  and  this  question  of  cart- 
ridge supply  should  be  carefully  considered  and  worked  out,  both 
as  regards  mcUeriel  and  personnel. 

But  whether  this  idea  of  altering  the  ammunition-cart  is  adopted 
or  not,  there  surely  should  be  no  difficulty  in  organizing  an  efficient 
ammunition  party  for  each  company  or  battalion,  and  frequent 
opportunities  should  be  taken  to  exercise  them  in  their  duties.  It 
is  not  enough  to  limit  the  number  of  rounds  on  ordinary  field-days, 
but  the  opposing  forces  should  be  practised  in  firing  as  much  as 
they  would  in  actual  warfare,  and  thus  a  real  test  could  be  secured 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  ammunition  arrangements.  If  there  is  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cartridges,  the  men  will  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  section  commanders  will  get  used  to  checking 
any  waste,  and  thus  the  practice  of  that  most  important  quality, 
fire-disciplinCj  will  be  assured. 

At  a  recent  tactical  field-day  by  some  companies  of  the  2nd  V.B. 
Boyal  West  Kent  Regiment  a  rough-and-ready  method  was  tried, 
which  gave  excellent  results.  The  transport  and  equipment  con- 
sisted of  two  donkeys,  each  with  a  pair  of  basket  panniers,  and 
eight  orderlies,  with  havresacks,  to  each  donkey.  The  opposing 
forces  consisted  of  two  companies  each,  so  there  was  one  donkey 
with  each  side,  and  one  pannier  for  each  company.  The  orderlies 
were  detailed  to  wait  on  the  sections,  and  to  keep  them  well  sup- 
plied.  The  donkeys  followed  in  the  rear,  moving  easily  over  rough 
ground,  which  would  have  been  at  least  difficult  for  wheeled  trans- 
port, and  the  firing  was  sustained  quietly,  rapidly,  and  efficiently. 
The  orderlies  were  properly  instructed,  and  looked  after  their  own 
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sections  only ;  so  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were 
relieved  of  all  care  on  this  point,  and  gave  better  attention  to  their 
commands. 

Such  a  simple  plan  as  this  would  appear  strongly  to  com- 
mend itself  as  being  inexpensive  and  efficient,  and,  of  course, 
the  arrangements  could  be  modified  to  suit  special  cases.  The 
principle,  however,  is  urged ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
urged  in  vain.  Our  present  arrangements  are  clearly  antiquated 
and  unsuitable,  and  a  spirited  effort  should  be  made  at  once  to 
reform  them,  before  it  is  too  late.  The  experience  of  recent  cam- 
paigns should  not  be  thrown  away,  and  those  qualified  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  should  not  be  silent,  but  manfully  and  clearly 
speak  out  on  a  matter  involving  the  question  of  life  or  death  to  many 
a  gallant  comrade,  and  very  likely  success  or  disaster  to  the  armies 
of  their  Queen  or  the  cause  of  their  country. 
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Thb  Kiichen  and  Taschen  (Eitohen  and  Pocket)  Dragoons  had 
for  a  long  time  vexed  the  soul  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 
This  corps,  which  figured  in  the  German  Army  List  under  the  name 
of  ^'Household  Dragoons/'  had  also  heen  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  his  departed  father. 

They  were  a  yalorous  troop,  whose  principal  duties  consisted  in 
escorting  to  and  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  the  Court-Kitchen  Post, 
carrying  letters,  and  executing  other  commissions  for  the  Court. 
For  this  purpose  they  had  large  leather  bags  attached  to  the  left 
side  of  their  saddles.  However  honourable  this  duty  might  be, 
"Certain  it  is  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  among  them  firm 
steady  discipline.  Military  ardour  and  military  punctuality  were 
•conspicoous  by  their  absence.  When  other  cavalry  regiments  en- 
countered them  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  muttered  con* 
temptuous  remarks.  To  the  epicurean  King  their  frequent  failure 
ID  punctuality  was  a  fatal  fault.  On  various  occasions,  delicacies 
intended  for  the  Royal  table  arrived  when  the  dinner  was  over ; 
then,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  he  would  have  the  entire  corps  called 
out. 

It  was  not  of  much  avail,  however,  for  when  Frederick  William  I. 
-came  to  the  throne,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  Kuchen  and  Ta- 
schen Dragoons,  to  whom  this  nickname  still  clung,  failed  to  give 
him  satisfaction. 

Then  an  opportunity  occurred  for  them  to  distinguish  themselves, 
«t  the  taking  of  XTsedom,  in  a  way  which  impressed  the  King,  and 
naade  him  desirous  of  rewarding  them  for  their  services.  He  had 
▼ftgae  thoughts  of  making  them  into  a  body-guard,  and  then  of 
fomuDg  them  into  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  then,  again,  of  bestow- 
ing a  pair  of  silver  drums  on  them.  He  rejected  first  one  idea  and 
then  another,  and  could  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

He  had  already  ordered  drawings  of  the  drums.  A  model  for  the 
uniform  had  been  sent  to  the  military  tailor.  It  never  became 
more  than  a  good  intention,  for  other  important  events  happened, 
and  the  reward  for  merit  passed  into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten. 
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So  time  passed  away  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  King  expressed 
his  intention  of  inspecting  the  troops.  Although  he  informed  the 
War  Office,  the  general  in  command,  the  division  and  brigade  com- 
manders, and  several  adjutants,  of  the  intended  review,  the  whole 
affair  was  kept  so  secret  that  when  the  trumpet  sounded  the  alarm 
in  the  early  morning,  it  took  the  men  completely  by  surprise. 

On  the  preceding  night  the  officers  concerned  had  been  hastily 
called  up.  A  trumpeter  gave  the  signal,  as  the  regiments  generally 
were  quartered  in  different  small  garrisons ;  then  the  journey  began,, 
through  the  toilsome  sand,  till,  with  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  where  the  scattered  squadrons  were  t(^ 
join,  and,  by  their  punctuality,  give  a  proof  of  their  promptitude  and 
discipline^ 

Although  the  affair  had  been  kept  so  quiet,  the  Queen  had  found 
it  out,  and  when  Frederick  William  entered  the  breakfast*room,  at 
2  o'clock  a.m.,  fully  booted  and  spurred,  to  have  his  break- 
fast, he  found,  to  his  great  amazement,  Sophie  Dorothea  before  him 
and  as  fully  equipped  for  the  expedition  as  himself. 

**  Good  morning,  Fritz,''  said  the  exalted  lady,  graciously  ad-^ 
vancing  to  meet  him ;  **  have  you  slept  well  ?  " 

**  Yes,  thank  you,  Sophie,  I  have  slept  very  well  indeed,"  said  the 
King,  kissing  her  hand  gallantly.  *'  You  don't  seem  to  have  had  a 
good  night,  or  what  could  have  tempted  you  to  rise  so  early  ?  " 

**  Quite  the  contrary,  dear  Fritz.  Health  and  good  spirits  are  to 
blame  for  it.  You  spoke  so  loudly  when  giving  orders  to  your 
Adjutant  last  night  that  I  heard  nearly  every  word  you  said,  and 
then  a  thought  came  into  my  head  that  would  not  let  me  sleep,  and 
made  me  rise  so  early." 

*'  Well  ?  "  said  the  King,  as  his  consort  ceased  speaking. 

''  Take  me  with  you,  Fritz.  I  should  like  so  much  just  for  once 
to  see  a  '  surprise.' " 

The  King  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  astonishment.  This  wa» 
quite  a  new  side  of  his  wife's  character,  but  she  knew  very  well 
what  she  was  about.  She  had  lately  had  a  little  misunderstanding 
with  her  husband,  and,  as  she  wished  to  make  it  up  with  him,  sha 
took  a  step  which  she  knew  with  certainty  would  bring  her  to  the 
desired  goal.  She  interested  herself  in  his  soldiers,  and,  as  bis 
soldiers  were  everything  to  him,  a  portion  of  favour  must  also 
descend  upon  her. 

The  charm  began  to  work*  Already  the  King  became  more 
gracious. 

**  I  am  indeed  delighted  that  you  wish  to  be  a  true  soldier's 
wife !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  clapped  her  so  hard  on  the  shoulder  that 
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the  sensitive  lady  winced  with  pain.  **  I  can't  take  another  car- 
riage. You  mast  come  with  me  in  my  open  Stuckerkasten.  Some- 
times yott  can  hear  your  bones  rattle  when  it  goes  over  rough  and 
stony  roads.  You  shall  ride  afterwards.  We  '11  take  your  palfrey 
with  us." 

Then  he  advanced  to  the  door,  and  rang. 

"  Are  the  gentlemen  assembled  ?  **  he  inquired  of  the  lackey  who 
answered  the  summons. 

**  They  await  your  Majesty's  commands." 

*'  Request  them  to  come  in,  then  order  the  horses  to  he  harnessed 
and  say  that  the  Queen's  palfrey  is  to  be  taken.  But  first  bring  in 
the  soup,  and  lay  another  cover  for  Her  Majesty,  up  here,  on  the 
right  wing — March  !  " 

The  lackey  flew ;  then  the  trampling  of  feet  was  heard  without, 
and  four  stout  gentlemen  in  full  uniform  entered,  each  of  them 
holding  his  hat  in  the  right  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  left ;  they 
stood  at  the  door,  and  made  an  awkward  bow.  They  all  looked 
well-fed ;  in  fact,  the  broad  silver  sashes  would  scarcely  meet  around 
their  ample  bodies,  and  the  legs,  which  they  exhibited  encased  in 
long  grey  gaiters,  were  of  a  thickness  and  shapelessness  which  bore 
a  strong  resemblance,  respectfully  be  it  said,  to  those  of  an  elephant. 
From  the  major  upwards,  the  o£Bcers  of  that  period  were  all 
stoutly  and  massively  built;  and  from  the  major  downwards  there 
were  many  slender  and  meagre,  like  the  gold  with  which  they  were 
paid.     But  afterwards  they  made  up  for  their  former  privations. 

''Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  with  a  slight  nod 
of  the  well-powdered  head  which  surmounted  his  red  clean-shaven 
face. 

**  Good  morning,  your  Majesty,"  rang  the  answer  simultaneously, 
as  if  out  of  a  single  throat. 

"  The  Queen  will  do  us  the  honour  of  accompanying  us  to- 
day." 

The  old  generals  made  an  awkward  bow,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  a  very  graceful  one. 

**  Where,  then,  are  the  other  gentlemen  7  I  can  hardly  imagine 
they  would  keep  their  King  waiting." 

''  It  has  not  yet  struck  two,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Minister 
of  War,  Herr  von  Meerkatz. 

At  this  moment  the  first  stroke  of  the  nearest  clock  sounded,  and 

several  young  officers  entered  the  room,  the  aide-de-camp  formally 

in  advance,  and  placed  themselves  to  the  left  of  their  Majesties,  in 

the  same  manner  as  the  others. 

''Ah !  on  the  very  stroke  of  the  clock,"  said  the  King,  recover* 
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ing  his  good-bumour.  *'  What  bas  detained  you  so  long,  Matze- 
bile  ? '' 

"  The  duties  of  tbe  servicey  Your  Majesty,  bave  occupied  me  up 
to  tbe  last  secoud.     Now  everytbing  is  ready  for  startiug." 

Witb  tbe  sixtb  stroke  the  last  officer  appeared  at  tbe  door  in 
exactly  tbe  same  way  as  his  predecessors.  The  King  nodded  with 
a  pleased  smile.  At  tbe  same  moment  two  large  steaming  tureens 
were  brought  in,  and  placed  one  ateach  end  of  the  table.  Frederick 
William  offered  his  wife  bis  arm  to  conduct  her  to  her  place. 

"  Now,  then,  Gentlemen  !  take  your  places ;  don't  let  tbe  soup 
get  cold.  Help  us  to  some  soup,  dear  Sophie,  and  you,  Malz- 
tippel,  play  the  part  of  haua/rau,  and  serve  the  soup  at  the  other 
end." 

In  spite  of  the  earliness  of  tbe  hour,  quite  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast was  on  the  table.  Mighty  slices  of  juicy  ham,  a  cold  leg  of 
lamb,  eels  in  vinegar,  sausages  of  different  kinds,  cheese,  fresh 
butter,  and  crusty  bread  ;  everything  on  the  table  was  in  hospitable 
profusion,  including  half  a  flask  of  strong  Hungarian  wine  placed 
before  each  cover,  which  was  replenished  as  soon  as  emptied. 
However  economical  the  King  might  be  in  other  matters,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  starve  his  guests ;  from  the  royal  table  none  were 
sent  empty  away.  If  any  of  them  slightly  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
sobriety,  they  need  feel  no  anxiety.  It  did  not  often  happen,  how- 
ever, for  tbe  old  ones  were  pretty  well  seasoned,  and  the  young 
ones  were  not  far  behind  them. 

Fond  as  the  King  was  of  exercising  hospitality  at  home,  he  was 
no  less  fond  of  partaking  of  it  abroad.  To  such  banquets  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  himself.  Best  of  all  he  liked  to 
dine  with  one  of  his  Generals,  after  parade  on  Sundays,  when  his 
heart  had  been  gladdened  by  a  sight  of  bis  soldiers;  then  he 
generally  took  a  large  party  with  him,  sometimes  several  generals 
and  staff  officers,  so  that  the  poor  host's  appetite  deserted  him  at 
the  dinner  which  he  was  forced  to  give. 

Once  the  King  made  a  mistake,  and  invited  himself  to  the  wrong 
bouse,  namely,  to  the  General  von  Borcke's,  who  was  exceedingly 
close  in  his  menace,  and  had  ten  children  to  support. 

'*  Well,  Borcke ! "  the  King  said  one  fine  Sunday,  *'  I  invite 
myself  to  dine  with  you  to-day ;  but  we  '11  go  to  a  restaurant,  so 
as  not  to  inconvenience  you.  A  party  of  gentlemen  will  accom- 
pany me." 

Old  Borcke's  spirits  rose. 

Then  the  King  wended  his  way  to  the  "King  of  Portugal,'' 
at  that  time  tbe  celebrated  resort  of  hons-vivants :  old  Borcke  <in 
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lis  lefe;  as  the  hospitable  host,  followed  by  a  merry  party  of  staff 
officers,  who  gladly  took  advantage  of  such  windfalls.  Frederick 
William  ordered  the  best  dishes  and  wines,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
und  when  the  feast  was  at  its  height  he  threw  a  quizzical  side- 
glance  at  old  Borcke,  as  it  amused  him  greatly  to  make  a  deep 
hole  in  the  stingy  old  fellow's  purse. 

When  the  banquet  was  over,  the  General  asked  for  the  bill. 

''There/'  he  said,  putting  a  couple  of  thalers  on  the  table, 
^'  that  is  for  me  and  His  Majesty.     I  have  not  invited  the  others.'' 

The  King  laughed  and  paid  the  whole  score,  but  he  never 
invited  himself  to  dine  with  old  Borcke  again. 

As  each  one  finished  his  plate  of  thick  hare-soup,  the  cold 
Tiands  were  handed  round,  and  were  done  good  justice  to.  The 
wine,  too,  flowed  freely,  but  when  the  gentlemen's  faces  began  to 
dush,  the  Queen  rose,  and  they  all  followed  her  example.  Then 
the  lackeys  preceding  them,  carrying  lights,  the  party  proceeded 
40  the  courtyard  where  all  was  in  readiness  for  departure. 

In  the  first  waggon  were  Frederick  William  and  Sophie  Dorothea, 
in  the  second  the  Minister  of  War,  Von  Meerkatz,  and  the 
•commanding  General,  Von  Kiihling ;  in  the  third.  Von  Zalusky, 
commanding  the  division,  and  Von  Schwellengreble,  in  command 
of  the  brigade.  The  adjutants  and  ordnance  officers  distributed 
•themselves  in  the  rest  of  the  waggons.  Ten  steps  in  advance 
went  two  torch-bearers,  in  the  rear  the  four  trumpeters,  who  were 
•to  sound  the  alarm  on  every  sidoj  and  the  servants  leading  the 
saddle-horses. 

*'  Forwards  I  "  cried  the  King,  '*  and  at  a  g^od  pace ;  we  have  a 
iidl  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  up." 

The  whips  cracked,  the  waggons  rumbled,  the  horses  started  in 
a  trot,  and  away  they  went  through  the  dark  streets  of  Berlin ; 
then  out  over  the  still  darker  fields,  on  the  road  to  Nauen  and 
Botzow.  When  they  arrived  at  their  destination  it  was  still 
n«ght. 

The  King  ordered  a  halt,  and  directed  the  trumpeters  to  go  to 
the  four  different  battalions  of  the  dragoon  regiments  which  were 
to  be  inspected.  One  of  them  was  close  at  hand,  the  others 
farther  away.  He  had  considerately  let  the  bugler  ride  on  in 
advance,  ao  that  the  alarm  should  be  given  at  the  same  moment 
in  the  different  localities.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  known 
to  every  soldier;  and  when  the  alarm  was  heard,  they  each  hurried 
to  the  spot  by  the  shortest  way. 

The  King  gazed  intently  into  the  darkness ;  the  trumpets  rang 
out  shrilly  on  the  still  air,   farther  than   the  duller-toned  bells. 
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which  could  also  be  heard  at  some  distance.  The  firsti  trumpet 
sounded  in  the  distance  across  the  field,  then  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  followed  in  quick  succession. 

'*  They  will  soon  be  here  now,"  said  the  King.  *'  May  I  request 
you  to  mount?" 

A  few  minutes  saw  them  all  in  the  saddle ;  another  fifteen  minutes^ 
passed,  day  began  to  break  in  the  east,  the  torchlights  burnt 
dimmer,  and  soon  were  entirely  extinguished. 

The  waggons  retreated  a  short  distance,  and  the  little  group 
gazed  intently  in  silence. in  the  various  directions  in  which  the 
regiments  must  come,  to  assemble  at  this  point. 

First  of  all  the  trumpeters  returned  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
dust.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  several  dragoons  came  tearing^ 
up  at  a  frantJc  pace,  as  if  the  devil  himself  were  behind  them. 
One  waa fastening  a  buckle  here,  and  another  a  strap  there;  one 
had  lost  his  cap,  and  another  his  stirrup ;  but  they  all  rode  with 
sparks  flying  out,  till  they  reached  the  well-known  ground^ 
where  they  at  once  formed  themselves  into  squadrons,  which 
continually  augmented  till  there  were  no  more  to  come,  and 
Colonel  von  Tucholka  intimated  that  the  regiment  was  assembled. 

Some  of  the  dragoons  felt  very  proud  that  their  King  had 
brought  his  whole  suite,  and  even  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The 
others  shivered ;  they  knew,  to  their  cost,  what  to  expect  if  a 
mistake  occurred  to-day.  The  King  was  a  strictly  just  man,  a 
perfect  soldier,  but  stern  and  severe  to  the  last  degree.  Anyone 
failing  to  do  his  duty  received  such  a  *'  wigging  '^  that  it  took  him 
a  week  to  get  over  it. 

Frederick  William  looked  at  his  watch  and  gave  a  contented 
nod ;  the  regiments  had  assembled  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
regulations  allowed.  Then  the  staff  trumpeter  gave  a  blast  ex- 
cruciatingly out  of  tune.  The  King,  although  he  had  but  little 
ear  for  music,  made  a  grimace^  and  everyone  looked  as  if  they 
felt  a  sudden  twinge  of  toothache. 

The  manceuvres  began  now  in  real  earnest ;  the  horses  snorted 
with  exhaustion ;  words  of  command  rang  out  from  the  brilliant 
mass  ;  but  the  dry  ground  sent  up  such  clouds  of  dust  that  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  a  heavy  grey  veil,  which  enveloped  everything; 
it  was  like  a  cloud  thrown  over  them;  when  a  sharp  turn  was  made^ 
and  the  regiments  suddenly  wheeled  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
sun  shone  upon  the  glittering  troops,  drawn  up  in  exquisite  order 
and  in  full  strength.  The  spectators  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sight; 
another  turn  and  the  grey  veil  encompassed  them  again. 

The  Queen  followed  all  the  tactics  with  the  greatest  interest,  hot 
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when«  the  discordant  trampet  was  heard^  she  closed  her  beautifal 
eyes  for  a  moment^  while  the  King  mattered  an  imprecation^  and 
the  suite  moved  restlessly  in  their  saddles. 

**  What  is  that  ?  ''  said  Sophie  Dorothea,  suddenly. 

The  King  was  so  absorbed  in  the  manoBUvres  that  he  failed  to 
hear  her  question,  so  it  was*  repeated. 

**  Fritz,  tell  me  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  What,  dear  Sophie  ?  " 

''  That  man  in  white  among  all  the  blue  uniforms." 

**  Man  in  white  ?     I  don't  see  any  man  in  white." 

'*  Look !  there  I  A  white  cuirassier  uniform  in  the  second  rank 
of  the  last  troop.*' 

The  King  now  perceived  him ;  till  then  he  had  been  looking 
steadily  in  front  of  him  ;  the  sun,  too,  was  very  dazzling ;  his  face 
clouded  immediately,  and  he  turned  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  How  does  a  cuirassier  come^ 
amongst  the  dragoons  ?  " 

Old  Meerkatz  removed  his  hat  with  a  perplexed  expression. 

**  The  cuirassier  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  What  cuirassier  ?  Where 
is  a  cuirassier  ? '' 

"  There !  in  the  second  rank  of  the  fourth  troop  of  the  fifth 
squadron.     Can't  you  see  him  ?  " 

**  Tes,  of  course  ! "  said  the  General,  who  was  unable  to  see  the 
troop  at  all,  let  alone  a  single  horseman.  *'  Now  I  see  him  ;  it  is^ 
incredible,  I  will  at  once  make  inquiries,  your  Majesty." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  trumpeter  gave  another  excruciating 
blast.  All  the  Royal  wrath  turned  again  on  the  offending 
musician. 

''This  is  purgatorial,"  said  the  King.  ''I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer;  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 

''  Excellency  von  Kiihling,"  said  the  Minister  of  War  to  the 
General  in  command,  "  how  does  the  white  cuirassier  come  amongst 
the  dragoons  ?     His  Majesty  is  much  displeased." 

"  r  have  no  idea,''  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I  will  at  once  inquire^ 
into  it." 

Thereupon  he  rode  up  to  the  commander  of  division,  who  gave 
a  nervous  start. 

**  General  von  Zalusky ! '' 

**  Great  heavens  I  Yes !  yes  I "  was  the  startled  but  unsoldierly 
reply. 

**  How  did  that  fellow  in  white  get  into  a  dragoon  regiment  ?  " 

''  Fellow  in  white  ?  "  repeated  von  Zalusky,  in  a  bewildered 
manner. 
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**  Can't  you  see  ?  Have  yoa  suddenly  beoome  short-sigbted  ? 
The  ouirasder." 

This  supposition  made  the  General  at  once  brim  over  with  zeal. 
Who  could  allow  that  he  was  short-sighted  ?  This  would  mean 
dismissal  from  the  service. 

"  See  him.  Excellency  ?  Of  course,  I  see  him  !  I — I  '11  look 
into  it  immediately.'* 

Then  he  wheeled  his  horse  suddenly  round,  and  dashed  so  wildly 
«ip  to  the  commander  of  the  brigade  that  he  lost  his  stirrup. 

''  General !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  a  lack  of  dis* 
cipline  in  your  brigade  I  there  is  actually  a  cuirassier  among  the 
•dragoons — His  Majesty  is  highly  indignant;  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  it  could  have  escaped  your  notice  so  long.'* 

General  von  Schwellengreble  was  a  hot-tempered  and  ambitious 
man,  who  did  not  like  reflections  on  his  performance  of  his  military 
duties.  Although  he  had  not  yet  rightly  comprehended  the  cir- 
•oumstance,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  act. 

"  Incredible  !  Scandalous !  "  he  blustered.  *^  Will  inquire  into 
it  immediately  and  report  to  you  General,  Himmeldonner  I  Don^ 
nerhimmelf"  Then  he  gave  his  chestnut  a  couple  of  slashes 
that  made  him  violently  kick  up  his  heels,  and  then  dash  wildly 
forwards  into  the  cloud  of  dust. 

**  Colonel ! "  he  screamed,  so  loudly  thai  his  voice  broke, 
**  Colonel  von  Tucholka  !  Where  is  Colonel  von  Tucholka  ? 
-Colonel  1  inform  me  of  your  whereabouts." 

''  Colonel  von  Tucholka !  "  repeated  the  zealous  officers,  taking 
up  the  cry,  '*  Colonel  Tucholka,  the  General  wishes  to  speak  to 
you ;  inform  us  of  your  whereabouts  1  " 

At  last  the  cry  reached  the  Colonel's  ears;  he  immediately 
hecame  much  more  excited  than  his  predecessor. 

**  At  your  service,  General !  "  said  a  voice  from  out  the  thick 
cloud  of  dust.  *'  Where  is  the  General  ?  May  I  ask  you  to 
repeat  your  order  ?  " 

At  last,  violently  excited,  they  rode  up  to  each  other,  black  with 
•dust  and  perspiring  profusely. 

'*  Colonel  von  Tucholka !  " 

*'  General  von  Schwellengreble  I  " 

^*  What  sort  of  discipline  is  this  in  your  regiment  ?  This  is  an 
unwarrantable  proceeding  ;  how  did  that  white  dragoon  get  among 
the  blue  cuirassiers  ?  " 

'*  White  dragoon  among  the  blue  cuirassiers  ? "  louder  still 
-screamed  the  other,  with  a  face  as  if  he  were  unable  to  believe  his 
own  ears. 
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'*  Babbish ! "  said  the  General ;  ''  yoa  seem  to  be  hard  of  hearings 
the  blue  dragoon  among  the  white  cuirassiers." 

This  was  equally  incomprehensible  to  the  Colonel ;  he  got  quite 
wild  with  excitement. 

"  The  blue  dragoon  among  the  white  cuirassiers  ?  "  he  repeated. 

''Stuff!  You  are  quite  at  sea^  Colonel  von  Tucholka ;  attend  to> 
what  I  am  saying,  the  white  cuirassier  among  the  blue  dragoons." 

"  The  white  cuirassier  among  the  blue  dragoons  ?  " 

''  His  Majesty  is  furious.  You  are  to  account  for  it ;  you  must 
know  about  it." 

Upon  this  the  Colonel  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole 
regiment  was  riding  to  the  devil. 

**D n  it !"  he  roared,  *'I  will  make  a  full  report,  but  first 

I  must  have  the  regiment  brought  back.     Excuse  me,  G>eneral !  " 

Then  he  galloped  up  to  them  and  gave  the  order. 

**  Major  Sohwucht  von  Zinken  ! "  he  bawled,  as  he  fell  in  with 
the  Major  on  the  way,  "  there's  a  white  fellow  among  the  dragoons; 
fetch  him  out ;  the  King  is  furious.     I  have  no  time  to  see  to  it !  *" 

The  Major  was  also  quite  thunderstruck  at  this  remarkable 
statement. 

**  A  white  fellow ! "  he  growled ;  *'  how  could  a  white  fellow  get 
here  ?  " 

Then  he  looked  about,  and  at  last  saw  him  in  the  fourth  squadron  ; 
bat  try  as  he  might  he  couldn't  get  near  him. 

"Why  should  I  dislocate  my  bones  with  rushing  about,"  he^ 
thought ;  "  I  '11  turn  it  over  to  the  Equerry." 

Then  he  shouted-— 

**  Herr  von  Portugal !  In  your  last  troop  there  is  a  cuirassier ; 
His  Majesty  is  furious ;  look  into  it  and  report." 

Then  he  galloped  away. 

The  Equerry  dashed  off  to  his  fourth  troop  as  if  possessed ;  he 
had  hardly  got  up  to  them  when  he  heard  a  voice  giving  an  order. 

**  Lieutenant  von  Besemechel  I "  he  called  out  to  the  officer, 
**  yuu  have  a  cuirassier  in  your  troop ;  how  is  that.  Sir  7  What 
the  devil  's  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

The  next  moment  the  order  was  given  to  wheel  to  the  rights  and 
the  Equerry  got  hopelessly  entangled  with  the  troops,  which 
enraged  him  still  more. 

**  The  devil  fly  away  with  them ! "  muttered  Lieutenant  von 
Besemechel ;  ''  if  they  only  came  singly,  but  how  on  earth  can  one 
overlook  a  troop  in  this  confounded  dust ;  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  appears,  have  not  even  examined  their  troop." 

He,  therefore,  remained  near  his  men  :  the  principal  object  was 
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Colonel  Yon  Tncbolka  was  unable  to  let  well  alone. 

'^  Tour  Majesty  enquired  about  the  man  in  wbite/'  he  said  ;  **  he^ 
is  a  tailor's  assistant  of  the  name  of  Nnnkel.     Year  Majesty  will 
recollect  you  wished  to  make  the  Dragoons  into  a  regiment  of 
Cuirassiers,  as  a  reward  for  the  taking  of  Usedom." 

Here  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  King ;  he  began  to  understand  the 
story.  It  was  most  annoying  to  him,  that  he  should  have  forgotten 
the  circumstance ;  to  cover  it  he  turned  to  the  Queen  with  the  air  of 
not  paying  the  least  attention  to  what  the  officers  might  say. 

'*  Your  Majesty  sent  a  pattern  tunic  to  the  regimental  tailor,  who 
handed  it  over  to  Nunkel  to  copy,  and  it  remained  with  him,  as  the 
order  was  afterwards  countermanded ;  to-day,  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  Nunkel  in  his  haste  put  it  on,  instead  of  his  blue  dragoon 
uniform/' 

"  Therefore  he  shall  be  staff  trumpeter ! "  said  the  Ejug,  as 
Tucholka  finished  speaking.  ''  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
regiment ;  express  my  gratification  also  to  the  men.  Good  morning,. 
Gentlemen ! " 

He  raised  his  hat^  helped  the  Queen  into  the  waggon,  and  drove 
back  to  Berlin  without  saying  another  word. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  Dragoons  became  possessed  of  a 
trumpeter  that  could  not  blow  a  note.  But  it  did  not  last  long. 
Six  months  later  the  King  made  the  brave  corps  into  a  cuirassier 
regiment.  Then  they  wore  white  tunics  with  orange  facings,  and 
their  head-quarters  was  at  Ednigsberg  in  Prussia.  The  staffs 
trumpeter  Nunkel  he  changed  into  the  regimental  tailor,  to  whicb 
he  was  much  better  adapted. 
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FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
By  Robert  O'Byrne,  Barrister-at-Law,  F.R.G.S. 

(Continued  from  page  90,  Vol  XIIL) 


Haying  discussed  the  position  of  the  various  grades  of  naval 
ofiBoers,  from  the  Admirals  to  the  Chaplain's  List,  as  afTected  by  the 
various  Orders  in  Council  issued  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  from 
18S7t  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  a  class  which 
all  but  originated  with  the  commencement  of  Her  Majesty's  reign 
— the  Engineers. 

On  the  19th  of  July  1837  the  Admiralty  announce  that  having 
had  under  their  serious  consideration  the  situation  of  the  Engi- 
NEBRBy  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  place 
this  description  of  officers  on  a  permanent  footing,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Gunners,  Boatswains,  and  Carpenters,  with  such 
rank  and  pay  as  appeared  to  be  fitting  for  persons  charged  with  the 
performance  of  such  important  and  responsible  duties,  they  pro- 
posed to  regulate  as  follows : — 

That  Engineers  should  be  appointed  by  Admiralty  warrants,  or 
warrants  from  Commanders-in-Chief  on  foreign  stations,  in 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  war- 
rant  officers;  that  they  should  be  distributed  into  three  classes, 
and  that  they  should  rank  next  below  Carpenters,  and  with  each 
other  according  to  their  standing  on  the  Official  List ;  and  that 
they  should  be  allowed  the  following  rates  of  pay: — 1st  Class 
Engineer,  £9  12s.  a  month,  and  sixpence  a  day  for  each  apprentice 
or  boy  that  may  be  placed  under  his  instruction ;  2nd  Class  Engi- 
neer, £6  16s.  a  month;  8rd  Glass,  £4  18s.  And  further,  that 
when  serving  within  the  tropics  they  should  be  allowed  half  the 
amount  of  pay  of  their  classes  in  addition,  during  the  time  steam 
is  up,  or  when  they  are  employed  on  repairs ;  and  that  they  should 
be  entitled  to  extra  pay  (2s.  a  day),  as  Warrant  Officers,  when 
VOL.   XIV.  6 
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employed  to  repair  the  defects  of  other  steam- vessels  than  those 
in  which  they  are  serving.  When  borne  on  the  books  of  the 
gaard-ships  of  the  Ordinary  of  different  ports,  for  harbour  service, 
and  not  so  employed,  the  following  to  be  the  rates  of  pay  : — let 
Class  Engineer,  £6  6s.  a  month ;  2nd  Class,  £4  4s. ;  8rd  Class, 
£8  8s ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  retire  upon  superannuation  upon  ihe 
usual  Warrant  Officers*  scale. 

Before  any  person  should  be  eligible  for  an  appointment  as 
Engineer  he  should  be  required  to  pass  such  examination  as  the 
Board  mny  from  time  to  time  think  proper  to  require,  before  the  <Jhief 
Engineer  and  Inspector  of  Machinery,  or  such  other  officer  as  may 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  education  of  youths  as  Engi- 
neers, four  classes  were  to  be  established  of  apprentices,  or  Engi- 
neers' boys,  with  the  following  rates  of  pay : — 1st  Class,  £1  14s.  a 
month  ;  2nd  Class,  £1  6s. ;  3rd  Class,  £1  8s.;  4th  Class,  14s.  6d. 

On  the  5th  of  July  1888  the  Board  having  had  under  their  con- 
sideration the  pay  allowed  to  Engineers,  and  being  convinced  from 
experience  that  it  was  insufficient  to  secure  the  services  of 
competent  persons  to  fill  that  important  station,  determined  to 
increase  such  pay  as  follows  : — 1st  Class  Engineers,  £12  a  month  ; . 
2nd  Class,  £8 ;  and  8rd  Class,  £5  6s. 

In  1842,  it  being  considered  desirable  that  in  all  steam- vessels, 
except  those  employed  in  the  mail  steam-packets  on  the  Home 
Stations,  there  should  be  as  many  Engineers'  boys  as  there  are 
Engineers,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  Engineers  of  the  2nd  Class 
should  be  somewhat  increased  by  placing  boys  under  their  instruc- 
tion, with  an  allowance  of  sixpence  per  diem  for  each  boy ;  the 
pay  of  tlint  class  was  increased  accordingly. 

On  the  27ih  of  February  1847  the  Board  having  again  had 
under  their  serious  consideration  the  situation  of  the  Engineers, 
with  the  view  of  providing  and  maintaining  an  effectual  body  of 
these  officers,  so  essential  to  the  support  of  the  steam-navy,  and 
having  carefully  compared  their  position  and  allowances  with  those 
of  the  Enc^ineers  in  the  East  India  Company's  and  the  mercantile 
service  generally,  as  well  as  those  in  the  service  of  foreign  Powers, 
came  to  tlio  conclusion  that  as  the  prospects  and  emoluments  of 
the  Engineers  of  the  Boyal  Navy  afforded  so  little  encouragement, 
it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  addition 
to  their  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their  condition  and 
position  with  reference  to  the  other  ranks  of  naval  officers,  in  order 
to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  Engineer  officers  thoroughly 
competent  to  take  charge  of  steam  machinery. 
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With  these  ohjects  the  Board  adopted  the  following  arrange- 
ments : — 

Engineers  to  be  classed  in  three  divisions,  to  be  denominated 
Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat,  Chief  Engineers,  and  Assistant 
Engineers. 

The  two  latter  divisions  to  be  sub-divided  severally  into  three 
olassesy  viz. : — 

Chief  Engineers,  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  Classes. 

Assistant  Engineers,  Ditto. 
And  to  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  civil  branch  of  the  naval 
service,  and  to  rank  and  be  appointed  as  under-mentioned,  viz.  i — 

Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat  to  be  appointed  by  commission, 
and  to  rank  with,  but  after,  Masters  of  the  Fleet. 

Chief  Engineers  to  be  appointed  by  commission,  and  to  rank 
with,  but  after.  Masters. 

Assistant  Engineers  to  be  appointed  by  order,  and  to  rank  with, 
but  after.  Second  Masters. 

The  scale  of  net  pay  to  he  as  follows ;  the  amounts  in  brackets 
denote  Harbour-Service  pay  per  months  as  distinct  from  Sea 
pay:— 

Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat,  £25  per  month  (£13  15s.). 

Chief  Engineers— 1st  Class,  £20  (£11);  2nd  Class,  £16 
(£8  16s.) ;  3rd  Class,  £14  (£7  14s.). 

Assistant  Engineers — Ist  Class,  £12  (£6  12s.) ;  2Dd  Class, 
£9  10s.  (£5  4s.) ;  3rcl  Class,  £8  (£4  4s.). 

On  the  4th  of  April  1856  their  Lordships,  in  revision  of  the 
preceding  Regulations,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Engineers  now  formed  a  most  important  class  in  the  navy,  decided 
that  Chief  Engineers  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
Masters,  whenever  it  could  be  done  with  benefit  to  the  service, 
instead  of  as  hitherto  ranking  afier,  though  with,  them ;  and  that 
the  rates  of  full  and  half  pay  now  given  to  Masters  should,  with 
slight  alterations,  be  made  applicable  to  them.  They  therefore 
abolished  the  existing  system  of  dividing  the  Chief  Engineers  into 
three  classes,  and  to  grant  a  higher  rate  of  pay  to  such  as  were 
qualified  to  serve  in  1st  or  2nd  Rates,  than  to  those  not  so  qualified, 
and  to  make  their  pay  increase  with  the  length  of  service. 

The  Chief  Engineers  then  in  the  1st  Class  were  considered  as 
qualified  for  1st  or  2nd  Rates,  and  all  Chief  Engineers  to  retain 
their  then  pay,  if  exceeding  that  allowed  by  the  proposed  new 
scale. 

Chief  Engineers  not  employed  in  sea-going  ships  to  be  granted 
half-pay  in  lieu  thereof. 

'"'       6  * 
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The  following  shows  the  scales  of  full  pay  and  half  pay  seonred 
to  the  Engineer  officers  under  this  Order  in  Council : — 

f^ULL  Pay. — Inspectors  of  Machinery,  when  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  £365  a  year^ 
Inspectors  of  Machinery,  £828  lOs.;  Chief  Engineers,  above 
twenty  years'  service,  if  qualified  for  1st  or  2nd  Rates,  £828  10s. ;. 
ahove  fifteen  years,  £282  17s.  6d. ;  ten  years'  service,  £237  5b.  ; 
six  years,  £209  17s.  6d. ;  less  than  six  years,  £182  lOs. 

Half  Pay. — Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat   and  Chief  Engi-  . 
neers,  above  twenty  years'  service,  if  qualified  for  Ist  and  2nd 
Rates,  £287  5s. ;  above  fifteen  years,  £182  IO3. ;  above  ten  years,. 
£146 ;  above  five  years,  £109  10s. ;  under  five  years,  £91  5s. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1860  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  having 
again  under  its  consideration  the  condition  of  the  Engineers,  ruled 
as  follows: — That  all  time  served  as  Acting  Chief  Engineer,  and 
four  years  of  time  served  as  Assistant  Engineer,  should  reckon- 
towards  the  increase  of  full  and  half  pay. 

By  these  regulations.  Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  should 
receive  £1  2s.  per  day,  and  Inspectors  of  Machinery,  under  other 
circumstances,  £1 ;  Inspectors  of  Machinery  to  receive  same  ratea 
of  half  pay  as  Chief  Engineers. 

Chief  Engineers,  having  less  than  five  years'  service,  10s.  6d.  a 
day,  half-pay,  5s.  6d. ;  having  less  than  ten  years,  lis.  6d.  full 
pay  and  6s.  half  pay ;  having  less  than  fifteen  years,  ISs.  full  pay 
and  8s.  half  pay ;  having  less  than  twenty  years,  153.  6d.  full  pay 
and  10s.  half  pay ;  having  less  than  25  years,  18s.  full  pay  and 
18s.  half  pay ;  having  more  than  twenty-five,  £1  full  pay  and 
l5s.  6d.  half  pay.  Engineers  qualified  for  charge,  with  less  than 
five  years'  service^  10s.  a  day  full  pay ;  with  less  than  ten  years, 
lis. ;  with  more  than  ten  years,  12s.  Assistant  Engineers,  9s.  a 
day  full  pay  and  6s.  6d.  harbour  pay ;  2nd  Class,  7s.  6d.  full  pay 
and  48.  6d.  half  pay ;  8rd  Class,  6s.  full  pay  and  8s.  6d.  half  pay  ; 
when  in  charge  of  engines,  to  be  allowed  Is.  per  day  in  addition. 
The  widows  of  Engineers  qualified  for  Charge,  having  above  ten 
years'  service  in  Charge,  to  be  allowed  a  pension  of  £40  per 
annum. 

In  1861  Pensions  to  Assistant  Engineers  were  fixed  as  follows  : 
Assistant  Engineers  qualified  for  charge  after  ten  years'  service  and 
upwards,  to  be  allowed  a  pension  of  £5  lOs.  for  each  year's  service 
as  such,  the  maximum  not  to  exceed  £180  per  annum  ;  Assistant 
Engineers  of  less  than  ten  and  above  five  years,  £5  for  each  year 
served ;    and  under  five  years,  £4 10s.     Assistant  Engineers  not 
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^qualified  for  ohargOy  having  five  years'  Berrice  and  upwards,  to  be 
4ilIowed  pensions  according  to  their  classes :  Ist  Class,  £4  10s.  for 
each  sea-service  year,  £8  for  each  harbour-service  year  (maximum 
JBllO) ;  2nd  Glass,  M  and  £2  10s.  (maximum  £90) ;  Srd  Class, 
JE8  10s.  and  £2  (maximum  £70).  Assistant  Engineers  entering  the 
service  after  the  date  of  this  Order  in  Council  (26th  June  1861),  and 
having  less  than  five  years'  previous  service  as  such,  not  to  be 
-considered  eligible  for  any  pension,  but  to  be  allowed  in  lieu 
thereof  a  gratuity  of  £10  for  each  year's  servitude  in  that  capacity. 

In  1862  the  salary  of  the  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  machinery 
in  the  dock  and  victualling  yards  of  Deptford  was  raised  to  £400 
per  annum. 

In  1868  it  was  ruled,  that  looking  to  the  great  responsibility  and 
•arduous  nature  of  the  duties  entrusted,  extra  pay  should  be 
granted  to  all  Engineers  in  charge  of  engines,  at  the  following 
rates :  When  in  charge  of  engines  of  200  horse-power  Is.  a  day, 
under  400  horse-power.  Is.  6d. ;  under  7(X)  horse-power,  2s. ;  and 
in  excess  of  700  horse-power,  8s. 

In  1864,  Inspectors  of  Machinery  afloat,  and  Chief  Engineers, 
^ere  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  Active  List  on  attaining  the 
-age  of  60,  or  previously  if  proved  to  be  physically  unfit  for 
service,  they  having  the  option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  66  on 
•half  pay. 

In  July  1866  the  new  rank  was  created  of  Chief  Inspector  of 
Machinery  Afloat,  such  officer  to  rank  with  Paymaster-in-Chief  and 
^Secretary  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  to  be  paid  full  pay  at 
•the  rate  of  £1  7s.  6d.  a  day,  or  £6(K)  7s.  Id.  a  year,  these  appoint- 
4nent8  to  be  held  by  the  three  Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat  for 
the  Steam  Beserve,  whose  pay  was  increased  accordingly,  and  by 
4he  two  Assistants  to  Chief  Engineers  in  the  Steam  Factories, 
whose  salary  of  £400  a  year  was  increased  to  £500.  The  pay  of 
•the  other  Inspectors  of  Machinery  Afloat  was  increased  to  £1  4s.  8d. 
-a  day,  or  £460  8s.  4d.  a  year. 

By  this  order  the  widows  of  Engineers  were  granted  an  ordinary 
{tension  of  £40  a  year  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  entitled  to 
the  special  rates  of  pension  established  for  those  whose  husbands 
had  been  slain  in  action,  drowned,  or  killed  on  duty,  or  who  had 
^ed  from  the  effects  of  any  injury  or  disease  caused  by  extraordi- 
Jiary  exposure  or  exertion  on  service  within  six  months  after  being 
flrst  certified  to  be  ill. 

The  children  of  Engineers  were  granted  the  following  oompas- 
4nonate  allowances:  From  £6  to  £10  a  year  ordinary  compas- 
4Uonate  allowance ;  from  £6  to  £12  a  year  if  the  father  had  lost 
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his  life  in  the  exeootion  of  his  duty ;  and  firom  £8  to  £14  a  year  if 
the  father  was  killed  in  action,  or  died  within  six  months  of  woands 
received. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  employ  mechanics  in  the  engine-rooms  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  ixl 
lieu  of  junior  Engineer  Officers,  and  to  substitute  such  mechanics^ 
whom  they  proposed  to  designate  **  Engine-Boom  Artificers/'  for 
the  then  existing  class  of  Chief  Stokers,  their  Lordships  obtained 
the  necessary  Order  in  Council  (dated  28th  March  1868),  giving  to- 
the  ArtiBcers  the  rank  of  Chief  Petty  Officers,  with  pay  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  a  day  for  the  first  three  years,  and  of  5s.  9d.  a  day  after- 
wards, and  the  ultimate  pension  of  a  Chief  Petty  Officer. 

In  February  1869,  owing  to  certain  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  including  the  merging  of  the  office 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  with  that  of  "  Third  Lord,"  it 
became  expedient  to  abolish  the  office  of  Engineer-in-Chief,. 
whereby  a  saving  of  JE900  a  year  was  effected ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Engineer's  Assistant  the  salary  was  advanced  from  £550  to- 
J6600  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  Surveyor  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  and  Consulting  Engineer  was  at  the  same  time  settled 
at  JE800  ;  that  of  Master  Shipwright  and  Engineer  at  Portsmouth 
at  J6700;  and  that  of  Assistant  Engineer  raised  from  £400  to  £500- 
a  year.  The  place  of  Chief  Engineer,  Portsmouth,  was  done  away 
with. 

The  post  of  Engineer-in-Chief  it  was  found  necessary  in  August 
1872  to  re-establish  (simultaneously  with  that  of  Controller  of  the 
Navy)  at  a  salary  of  £700,  rising  by  annual  instalments  of  £50  to< 
£900.  In  connection  with  the  newly-created  office  of  Surveyor  of 
Dockyards,  there  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  an  Engineer's 
Assistant  at  a  salary  of  £600,  graduating  (by  annual  rises  of  £20) 
to  £700.  By  Order  in  Council,  12th  Dec.  1873,  we  find  the  office 
abolished  of  Engineer  and  Millwright  at  Devonport. 

In  October  1875,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  classification  of  the  Marine  Engines  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  the  ''  indicated  "  horse-power  having  now  become 
the  gauge  of  the  engines  instead  of  the  "  nominal "  horse-power^ 
as  heretofore;  the  annexed  scale  of  charge-pay  was  substituted 
for  the  one  previously  existing :  for  the  charge  of  engines  on  board 
ships  in  commission,  under  1,000  indicated  horse-power.  Is.  per 
day ;  under  2,000,  Is.  6d. ;  under  8,000, 2s. ;  under  6,000,  8s. ;  and. 
of  6,000  and  upwards,  4s. 

Engineers  and  Assistant  Engineers  in  charge  of  engines  of  ships 
not  in  commission  to  receive,  as  hitherto,  a  shilling  a  day. 
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Id  April  1877,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  numbers, 
pay,  position,  rank,  retired  pay,  and  pensions  of  the  Engineer 
Officers  of  the  Fleet,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  highest  mechani- 
cal skill  and  scientific  knowledge.  Thus,  the  full  pay  of  Chief 
Inspector  of  Machinery  was  increased  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  12s*  a 
day,  their  half  pay  from  16s.  to  I83.  a  day,  and  their  maximum 
retired  pay  from  J6450  to  £500  a  year.  The  number  of  Inspectors 
of  Machinery  was  increased  from  five  to  seven,  their  full  pay 
being  advanced  from  26s.  to  28s.  a  day,  and  half  pay  from  16s. 
to  17s.  In  the  case  of  Chief  Engineers,  the  number  was  increased 
from  170  to  220,  and  the  full  pay  to  the  following  scale  per  day: 
under  five  years'  service  from  12s.  to  13s.  (including  junior  service 
allowed),  under  eight  years  to  14s.,  under  eleven  years  to  158., 
under  fourteen  years  to  I63.,  under  seventeen  years  to  17s.,  under 
twenty  years  to  18s.,  above  twenty  years  to  19s.,  and  for  each 
additional  year  of  service  Is.  a  day  more,  until  the  maximum  of 
32s.  was  reached.  The  half  pay  remained  as  before,  with  the 
exception  of  officers  under  five  years'  service,  whose  half  pay  was 
angmented  from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  a  day.  No  Chief  Engineer  was  to 
receive  less  retired  pay  than  if  he  had  continued  to  be  Engineer 
up  to  the  date  of  his  retirement.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, Chief  Engineers  retiring  after  thirty  years'  meritorious 
service  on  full  pay,  might  be  granted  the  rank  of  Inspector  of 
Machinery. 

As  related  to  ''Engineers,"  their  full  pay  was  increased  after 
tluree  years'  service  as  Engineers  from  9s.  to  lOs.  a  day,  and 
after  six  years  from  10s.  to  lis.  a  day.  In  ships  with  engines  of 
8,000  indicated  horse-power  and  upwards,  the  Senior  Engineer  was 
to  have  an  additional  Is.  a  day,  his  half  pay  to  be  increased  by 
6d.  a  day  after  three  years' service.  The  retiring  age  to  be  45, 
or  any  age  if  they  had  not  served  for  five  years,  or  were  found 
physically  unfit  for  service  ;  the  retired  pay  to  be  on  the  following 
sale :  Engineers  qualified  for  promotion,  for  each  year's  service  on 
full  pay,  £7  10s.  (maximum  to  be  £50) ;  for  each  year's  service  on 
half-pay,  £8  15s.  Engineers  not  qualified  for  promution,  for  each 
year's  service  on  full  pay,  £6  10s.  (maximum  to  be  £130) ;  for  each 
year's  service  on  half  pay,  time  of  Assistant  Engineers  on  proba- 
tion not  covered  by  commission  not  to  count  for  retired  pay.  With 
a  total  of  twenty  years'  service  on  full  pay.  Engineers  might,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  granted  upon  retiring  the  rank  of 
Chief  Engineer,  provided  they  were  qualified  for  promotion,  and 
had  served  creditably. 

Next,  as  to  Assistant  Engineers :  1st  and  2nd  Class  Assistant 
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Engineers  were  to  be  merged  and  styled  **  AssiBtant  Engineers.*' 
After  four  years'  service^  they  were  allowed  to  pass  for  the  rank  of 
Engineer,  and  after  6ye  years'  service  to  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion. Their  full  pay,  after  one  year's  service,  was  to  be  increased 
from  6s.  a  day  to  7s.  6cl.  a  day;  their  half  pay,  under  three  years' 
service  to  be  advanced  from  8s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  day ;  over  three  years' 
service  to  be  4s.  6d.  a  day.  They  were  to  be  retired  at  forty, 
or  at  any  age,  if  they  had  not  served  for  five  years,  or  been  found 
physically  unfit  for  service;  the  retiring  pay  to  be  under  three 
years'  service,  JG20  a  year ;  above  three  years,  J625  ;  and  for  each 
year's  additional  service  on  full  pay,  £5  (maximum  to  be  £50). 
For  each  year's  additional  service  on  half  pay,  £2  lOs.  All  addi- 
tional time  granted  for  1st  or  2nd  Class  Certificates  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  to  count  in  all  respects  as  service  as  Assistant 
Engineers.  The  number  of  Engineers  and  of  Assistant  Engineers 
was  to  be  reduced,  so  as  eventually  not  to  exceed  600,  and  this  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  provisions  relating  to  Engineers  and  Assistant  Engineers  in 
the  Order  of  Council  of  22nd  February  1870,  were  cancelled.  The 
words  "  Engineers  "  and  **  Assistant  Engineers,"  in  Clause  16  of 
the  Pension  Regulation  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  12th 
February  1876^  were  cancelled ;  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
Clause  18,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph.  In  regard  to 
relative  rank,  Chief  Engineers  of  more  than  ten  years'  seniority  were 
to  rank  with  Commanders,  according  to  seniority ;  the  seniority  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  to  date  from  attaining  ten  years'  seniority  in 
that  rank.  Chief  Engineers  of  less  than  ten  years'  seniority  were  to 
rank  with,  but  after.  Lieutenants  of  over  eight  years'  seniority. 
Engineers  of  over  eight  years'  seniority  were  to  rank  with,  but 
after.  Lieutenants  of  loss  than  eight  years'  seniority.  Engineers  of 
lees  than  eight  years'  seniority  were  to  rank  with,  but  after,  Sub- 
Lieutenants,  according  to  date  of  commission.  Assistant  Engi 
ueers  to  rank  with,  but  after,  Sub-Lieutenants. 

At  the  same  period,  in  consideration  of  the  responsibilities  en- 
tailed on  Engineer  OfiScers  by  the  extended  application  of  steam 
machinery,  a  new  rate  of  pay  was  granted  to  Engineer  officers  in 
charge  of  the  engines  of  ships  in  commission  of  8,000  indicated 
horse-power  and  upwards. 

It  having  been  found  desirable  that  the  age  at  which  Engineer 
Officers  were  compulsorily  retired,  should,  under  circumstances  of 
emergency,  be  extended  from  46  to  60,  an  Order  in  Council  to 
that  efiect  was  taken  out  in  November  1878 ;  the  following  increase 
in  the  amount  of  retirement  being  made  in  consequence :  for  each 
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year's  service  on  full  pay  after  the  age  of  45»  £7  lOs*,  and  for 
«ach  year  of  half  pay  after  the  age  of  45,  £3  15s.  (maximum 
to  be  £187  10s.).  In  the  case  of  Engineers  not  qualified  for  pro- 
tnotion,  for  each  year's  service  on  full  pay,  after  the  age  of  45, 
£6  10s.,  and  for  each  year  on  half  pay  after  the  age  of  45, 
£B  5s.  (maximum  to  be  £162  10s.)* 

With  a  view  to  the  further  improvement  in  and  modification  of  the 
pay  of  Engineers,  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  80th  November  1882, 
but  taking  effect  from  the  1st  of  the  previous  April,  provides — that 
the  list  of  Engineer  Officers  shall  be  gradually  reduced  to  650  or 
lower  (the  Chief  Inspectors  of  Machinery  numbering  5,  the 
Inspectors  7,  and  the  Chief  Engineers  220),  and  that  the  full  pay 
ttnd  half  pay  shall  be  respectively  increased :  in  the  case  of  Chief 
Inspectors  to  £1  15s.  and  £1  a  day ;  of  Inspectors  to  £1  10s.  and 
18s. ;  and  of  Engineers,  after  9  years'  service,  to  12s.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chief  Engineer,  or  Engineer-in-Charge  of  Machinery  of  an 
exceptional  ship,  such  as  the  Hecla,  though  under  8,000  indicated 
horse-power,  an  allowance  is  granted  of  4s.  a  day.  The  allowance 
paid  since  1879  to  Engineer  officers  required  to  mess  in  the  Ward- 
room, to  be  in  future  only  granted  to  such  officers  as  may  be 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Oun-room  Mess. 

The  Ward-room  allowance  just  referred  to  as  to  be  made  to  such 
officers  as  their  Lordships  might  consider  to  belong  to  the  Oun- 
room  Mess,  was,  in  March  1888,  ordered  to  be  granted  only  to 
Assistant  Engineers,  as  all  Engineers  were  for  the  future  to  belong 
to  the  Ward-room  Mess  in  ships  where  there  was  no  Engineers' 
Mess.*  It  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  that  Engineer  Messes 
ivere  to  be  discontinued  as  opportunities  offered.  In  such  ships, 
however,  as  might  be  commissioned  with  Engineer  Messes,  Engi- 
neers of  eight  years'  seniority,  and  the  Senior  Engineer  of  a  ship 
commanded  by  an  officer  under  the  rank  of  Commander,  were  to 
mess  in  the  Ward-room;  all  others,  and  Assistant  Engineers,  in  the 
Engineers'  Mess.  The  number  of  Engineers  and  Assistant  Engi- 
neers was  not  in  future  to  exceed  418. 

In  regard  to  attendance  at  the  trials  of  ships,  we  find  a  regula- 
tion made  in  June  of  the  same  year,  to  the  effect  that  when  a 
six-hours'  full-power  trial  of  a  new  ship  was  ordered,  at  the  end  of 
the  usual  Channel  cruise,  before  proceeding  on  service,  an  Engi- 

*  It  was  afterwards  explained  in  a  Fleet  Circular,  dated  24th  April  1888,  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  the  Admiralty  that  Assistant  Engineers  should  be  required  to 
mess  in  the  Ward-room  in  ships  where  there  was  a  Gun-room  Mess  and  no  Engi- 
neer's Mess.  In  such  cases  the  Assistant  Engineers  were  to  mess  in  the  Oun- 
room. 
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neer  Officer  from  the  Dookyard  was  not  to  embark  and  report  on 
the  trial,  but  an  Inspector  of  Machinery,  or  Chief  Engineer,  from 
the  Reserve  of  the  port  at  which  the  ship  was  fitted. 

In  May  1884  it  was  ordered  that  pay,  varying  from  4s«  to  Ss.  ar 
day,  acGOording  to  circumstances,  was  in  future  to  be  given  to 
officers  in  charge  of  engines  of  8,000  indicated  horse-power  and 
upwards,  in  consideration  of  the  increased  responsibility  connected 
with  the  larger  ships  of  modern  construction. 

The  following  alterations  were  made  in  October  1885  (taking 
effect  from  1st  April  previous),  in  the  regulations  under  which 
Engineer  officers  were  allowed  to  reckon  for  increase  of  full  pay — 
let,  junior  service  to  reckon  as  half-pay  time  in  the  senior  rank, 
until  the  completion  of  eleven  years  in  that  rank,  and  then  as  Ml, 
as  hitherto  ;  2DdIy,  an  officer  compulsorily  retired  before  the  com- 
pletion of  eleven  years'  service  in  the  junior  rank,  on  account  of 
disabilities  from  causes  outside  his  control,  to  be  allowed  to  count 
all  his  junior  service  towards  increase  of  retired  pay,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Admiralty;  Brdly,  no  Engineer  passed  over  for  promo* 
tion  to  the  senior  grade  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  conduct,  or 
failure  to  qualify  for  promotion>  but  who  is  ultimately  promoted,  to 
be  allowed  to  count  junior  service  subsequent  to  date  of  being 
passed  over. 

In  August  1886,  it  was  ordered  that  a  cabin  in  convenient  rela- 
tion to  the  engine-room  should,  when  practicable,  be  appropriated 
to  the  Senior  Engineer. 

Under  an  Order  in  Council  of  10th  November  1886,  the  number 
of  Fleet,  Staff,  and  Chief  Engineers  was  fixed  at  250 ;  the  number 
to  be  attained  by  an  increase  of  not  more  tiian  10  Chief  Engineers 
in  each  of  the  three  years  from  1st  of  June  1886 ;  the  number  of 
Engineers  and  Assistant  Engineers  not  to  exceed  488. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  article,  with  the  view  of  emphasising 
the  great  value  of  this  class  of  officers,  by  a  summary  of  the 
charges  and  responsibilities  imposed  upon  every  Engiueer  officer. 

The  Engineer  officer  has  the  charge  and  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  in  a  state  of  efficient  working  order,  and,  as  far  as  may 
be,  of  readiness  for  immediate  use,  of  the  following : — Machinery 
and  boilers  of  ship  and  boats;  all  auxiliary  engines  for  whatever 
purpose  fitted ;  pumps  connected  with  bilges  or  double  bottoms, 
and  pipes,  corks,  and  valves  belonging  to  them ;  distilling  appa- 
ratus ;  iron  gun-carriages ;  screw-lifting  apparatus ;  turret-turning 
engines  and  gear ;  hydraulic  machinery,  and  gear  for  guns  and 
turrets ;  veijtilating,  steering,  and  capstan  engines  and  gear ;  hy* 
draulic  jacks ;  winches  for  hoisting  projectiles  worked  by  steam ; 
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water-tight  doors  and  slnice-Yalves,  inclading  horizontal  trap  and 
flap  doorSy  as  well  as  yertioal-binged  doors  between  decks ;  engine* 
room  fire-extinguishing  apparatus;  instruments  for  telegraphing 
signals;  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  submerged  discharging  tubes 
and  gear ;  and  such  other  parts  of  the  hull  and  double-bottoms  as 
are  in  his  charge,  either  wholly  or  jointly  with  other  officers. 

He  is  entitled,  on  application,  through  his  Captain,  to  the  officers 
of  the  dockyard  ^rhen  fitting  out,  to  be  furnished  with  any  infor- 
mation not  already  in  his  possession  respecting  fittings,  and  also 
with  drawings  showing  the  positions  of  the  pumps,  valves,  and 
eooks,  and  the  leads  of  the  suction  and  delivery  pipes,  which  are  to 
be  returned  to  the  dockyard  on  paying  off;  and  he  has  to  be  careful 
that  all  the  fire-extinguishing  gear  is  stowed  in  accessible  places,. 
and  that  the  Engineer  officers  and  the  engine-room  complement  are 
kept  fully  instructed  in  these  important  particulars. 

He  is,  through  his  Captain,  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of  Maohi-^ 
nary,  or  the  Engineer  Officer  of  the  Dockyard,  with  such  written 
reports  or  returns  as  they  may  require  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
machinery  and  boilers  in  his  charge ;  and  whenever  any  of  these 
officers  visit  the  ship,  he  is  to  afford  them  every  facility,  and  all  the 
information  in  his  power,  to  enable  them  effectually  to  carry  Qut  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them. 

He  is  to  practise  the  greatest  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
articles  in  his  charge,  consistent  with  the  efficient  workings  and  due 
preservation  of  the  engines,  taking  care  that  they  are  only  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  issued. 

Engineers  under  one  year's  seniority  and  Assistant  Engineers  are 
not  employed  in  keeping  Engineer's  accounts,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  employed  on  such  duties  as  give  them  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  and  as  much  experience  in  the  working  of 
machinery  as  possible. 

The  Engineer  has  to  keep  the  Engine-Boom  Begister,  filling  up 
the  several  columns  daily,  and  carefully  following  tbe  directions 
given  in  the  book.  The  Engineer  Officer  of  the  Watch  has  to 
certify,  by  his  initials,  the  correctness  of  the  entries  made  in  the 
register  for  the  period  of  his  watch ;  and  each  day's  proceedings 
are  to  be  verified  by  tbe  signature  of  the  Engineer  Officer. 

fie  has  to  be  very  careful  in  giving  full  weight  to  all  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  when  forming  his  estimate  of  the  probable 
durability. of  boilers,  for  records  in  the  Engineer-room  register; 
being  entirely  responsible  for  the  safety  of  boilers  under  all  condi- 
tions, whether  they  are  in  good  order  or  are  worn  and  thin,  this 
responsibility  being  in  no  way  lessened  by  his  having  reported  their 
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actual  state  and  estimated  durability  in  the  register,  nor  by  any 
report  from  Dockyard  Officers  that  they  are  fit  for  further  specified 
work.  He  has,  therefore,  to  keep  himself  at  all  times  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  state,  and  when  they  are  worn  and  thin  he  is 
to  use  every  effort  to  keep  them  fit  for  work  with  safety,  until  the 
'defects  can  be  effectually  made  good. 

He  has  to  report  to  his  Captain,  should  he  at  any  time  consider 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  load  on  the  safety-Talve ;  and  with  his 
approval,  and  the  sanction  of  the  senior  officer  present,  the  load 
is  to  be  reduced  accordingly.  The  amount  of  the  reduction,  and 
the  reasons  for  making  it,  are  to  be  stated  in  the  Engine-room 
Register,  and  reported  to  the  Oommander-in-Ohief,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Engine-room  Artificers  and  the  leading  and  other  Stokers 
are  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Engineers  of  their 
respective  watches;  the  Engineer  Officer  is  responsible  for  the 
general  decorum,  good  order,  and  cleanliness  of  the  Engine-room, 
and  he  has  to  see  that  the  Engineers  and  the  other  persons  em- 
ployed under  his  control  perform  their  duties  with  promptitude 
and  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

The  Engineer  Officer  is,  when  going  into,  or  out  of,  harbour, 
or  through  any  intricate  channel,  or  while  performing  any  evo- 
lution, when  special  care  is  requisite  to  execute  with  promptitude 
the  orders  given  from  the  deck,  to  attend  himself  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
there.  He  has,  moreover,  to  visit  the  Engine-room  repeatedly 
at  other  times  during  the  day,  and  at  any  time,  either  by  day 
or  night,  when  his  presence  and  service  may  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  any  accident  or  other  cause. 

He  has,  when  under  steam,  to  cause  the  temperature  of  the 
<)oal-bozes  to  be  ascertained,  and  noted  in  the  Engine-room 
Begister  once  at  least  every  four  hours,  and  once  every  twelve 
hours  when  not  under  steam,  unless  the  temperature  in  them  is 
found  to  be  increasing,  when  it  is  to  be  obtained  as  often  as 
considered  necessary,  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  its 
normal  condition. 

If  in  a  ship  where  there  are  one  or  more  inexperienced  Assistant 
Engineers,  he  has  to  make  arrangements  that  all  important 
matters  of  engine-room  duty  be  superintended  by  himself,  or  by 
an  Engineer  Officer  in  whom  he  can  place  confidence.  He  is 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  instructing  the  inexperienced  Engi- 
neer officers  in  the  duties  of  the  engine  department,  and  he  has 
to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  make  them  efficient. 
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The  Engineer  officer  has  the  further  responsibility  of  supplying 
coal  and  wood  to  the  ship  for  culinary  purposes,  and  oil  for  light- 
ing purposes,  taking  a  receipt  from  the  Accountant  Officer  quarterly,, 
or  upon  that  officer's  removal. 

Whenever  a  ship  is  under  factory  repair,  the  Engineer  Officer 
has  personally,  or  by  his  assistants,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
factory  or  contractor's  work  daily,  from  its  commencement  in  the 
morning  to  its  cessation  in  the  evening ;  and  he  has  further  to  be 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  necessary  to  prevent  danger 
from  fire  and  lights.  He  is  to  allow  no  accumulation  of  dothea 
or  of  any  matter  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion;  and  although  he 
is  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  factory  people,  he  has  to  report 
to  bis  Captain  if  he  observes  any  idleness  or  bad  workmanship  on 
their  part.  He  has  also  to  keep  order  both  with  factory  and  con-^ 
tractor's  men,  by  reporting  any  irregularity. 
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Thb  CoDference  belween  the  Colonial  delegates  and  the  Home 
Ooyernment  was  inaugarated  by  a  public  gathering  at  the  Foreign 
OflBce  a  short  time  since  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Hoi* 
land,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  aa 
excellent  speech,  among  other  things,  said:  ''The  defence  of  the 
Empire  invoked  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country.  Their  interests  were  common,  and 
they  might  well  consult,  so  as  to  direct  their  common  efforts  to  the 
most  salutary  end  for  the  purpose  of  securing  constant  communi- 
cation between  all  parts  of  the  Empire.'^  And  further  on :  **  He 
was  very  far  from  suspecting  or  believing  that  the  rulers  of  any 
of  the  great  countries  of  Europe  were  likely  to  commit  any  aol 
of  violence  upon  our  distant  territories ;  but  they  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  desire  amongst  European  nations  for  Colonial 
possessions,  the  facilities  for  the  immense  development  of  naval 
and  military  resources,  and  the  power,  by  the  aid  of  science,  of 
bringing  to  bear  combined  forces  upon  a  single  point.  All  these 
things  had  brought  the  various  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  within 
the  sphere  of  possible  aggression.  The  Colonists  had  a  real  and 
genuine  interest  in  this  defence,  and  a  ground  for  joining  with  the 
mother  country  in  making  this  protection,  which  did  not  rest  upon 
sentimental  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  but  upon  the  most 
solemn  and  reasonable  considerations  of  self-interest  and  security. 
•  .  •  What  the  Imperial  Government  desired  was  that  every  part  of 
the  Empire  should  be  equally  safe  and  prosperous  and  glorious^ 
and  for  that  end  they  desired  that  all  should  take  their  part  in 
advancing  the  defence  of  the  Empire."  Many  other  excellent 
speeches  followed,  especially  that  of  Lord  Oranville.  This,  which 
was  the  first  Council  of  the  Empire,  was  attended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  our  kinsmen  from  distant  lands,  and  all  hope  with  Lord 
Salisbury  that  the  movement  now  begun  will  end  '*  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  vast  empire,  founded  not  upon  fear  and  subjection,  but  upon 
hearty  sympathy." 
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The  Easter  Manoeuvres  of  the  Volunteers  have  passed  off  admi- 
rably. Our  citizen  soldiers  have  been  praised  in  a  General  Order 
issued  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Inter  alia^  His  Royal  Highness 
says :  ''  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  notice  the  excellent  fire- 
discipline,  and  also  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  men  moved  and 
were  handled  while  engaged  under  fire.'*  Further,  His  Royal 
Highness  '*  was  struck  with  the  soldier-like  appearance  of  the  bat- 
talions which  marched  into  Dover  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
men  were  finishing  a  long  march,  and  their  smart  marching,  disci- 
pline in  the  ranks,  and  absence  from  straggling,  were  deserving  of 
all  praise."  In  Si^  Archibald  Alison's  official  report  on  the  man- 
<Bavres  of  the  Volunteers  at  Aldershot,  he  says:  "I  cannot  allow 
the  Volunteer  battalions  who  have  formed  part  of  the  division  this 
Easter  to  leave  Aldershot  without  recording  the  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  testify  that  in  behaviour,  discipline,  and  zeal  at  drill,  tbey 
liave  kept  up  the  high  reputation  which  the  force  has  gained  in 
past  years  in  this  command  .  .  .  One  point  in  manoeuvring  to 
which  the  Lieutenant- General  would  like  the  Volunteers  to  direct, 
if  possible,  more  attention,  is  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  most 
-strict  fire-discipline  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  attack.  Nothing 
tests  this  so  much  as  perfect  silence  in  the  ranks,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  sectional  volleys.  The  result  of  the  practice  at  the 
ranges  made  by  two  battalions  while  here,  shows  that  what  is 
wanted  to  make  the  Volunteers  good  average  shots  is  very  oarefnl 
position  drill." 

The  Chinese  Government  possesses  a  torpedo-boat  which,  for  her 
•size,  is  decidedly  the  fastest  in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  and, 
moreover,  has  manoeuvring  powers  almost  unique,  pri)bably  only 
•equalled  by  the  celebrated  No.  79  of  the  British  Navy.  This 
torpedo-boat  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.,  and 
Ai  her  official  trial  attained  the  remarkable  speed  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  knots  per  hour.  She  had  on  board  her  torpedo  armament 
•complete,  and  ballast  to  represent  four  torpedoes,  also  a  fair 
-quantity  of  coals  and  twenty-four  persons.  Those  of  my  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  torpedoes  cannot  do  better 
4han  read  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Hughes'  (U.S.  Navy)  paper  on 
"Modern  Aggressive  Torpedoes"  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
April.  Lieutenant  Hughes  has  adopted  the  word  "  aggressive  "  to 
•distinguish  the  mobile  torpedoes  of  the  present  day  from  those 
employed  as  stationary  submarine  mines.  In  this  highly  interest- 
ing paper  Lieutenant  Hughes  says  ''  the  most  ^noted  torpedo-boat 
builders  of  the  world  are  Messrs.  Yarrow  and  Messrs  Thorney- 
•croft  of  London.^'     One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  Falke,  a 
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boat  reoendy  built  by  tbe  Messrs.  Yarrow  for  the  Aastro-HangariaD 
OoverDinent.  It  is  185  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  draught  of  water 
5  feet  six  ioches,  and  attained  on  the  trial  a  speed  of  25  ^  miles 
per  hoar.  The  armament  consists  of  two  Nordenfeldt  machine- 
gunsy  carried  on  deck,  and  two  bow-tubes  for  discharging  White- 
head torpedoes.  There  are  also  illustrations  of  the  Italian  second 
class  boat,  and  the  torpedo-boat  recently  built  for  the  Government 
of  Denmark,  both  by  Messrs.  Thorneycroft*  There  is  an  illustra^ 
tion  and  descriptive  account  of  the  noted  steam-yacht  Stiletto, 
designed  to  be  used  with  torpedoes,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  the  American  type.  Also  the  formidable  torpedo- 
vessel  built  by  Captain  John  Ericsson,  named  the  Destroyer, 
together  with  illustrations,  and  an  account  of  this  distinguished 
engineer's  other  inventions.  The  description  of  the  mechanical 
features  of  some  of  the  most  approved  torpedoes  and  torpedo- 
vessels  is  admirably  and  clearly  set  forth,  and  all  who  read  Lieu- 
tenant Hughes'  paper  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  written  by  a  master-hand. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Thackeray — and  there  are  many — wiU 
find  in  this  number  of  Scribner  the  first  instalment  of  a  collectiou 
of  unpublished  letters  of  his — letters  which  cannot  fail  to  amuse- 
by  their  wit,  humour,  and  quaint  illustrations. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  and  the  success  of  Dorothy,  transferred  from 
the  Gaiety  here,  continues.  Mr.  Alfred  Gellier's  music  not 
only  finds  fresh  admirers,  but  induces  those  who  have  heard  it 
once  to  revisit  the  theatre.  The  cast  has  lately  undergone* 
some  changes:  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  a  charming  singer,  replaces 
Miss  Marion  Hood  as  Dorothy;  and  Mr.  B.  Davies,  who  was  for 
a  long  time  connected  with  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company,  succeeds  Mr.. 
HoUins.  Miss  Dysart,  one  of  the  original  cast,  resumes  her  place, 
and,  with  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  still  here,  an  admirable  quartet  ia 
formed.  Mr.  Arthur  Williams'  performance  of  the  Bailiff  is  aa 
good  as  ever.  Dorothy  is  admirably  staged  and  goes  as  smoothly 
as  possible.  Mr.  Horace  Sedger  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  his 
first  success,  and  the  care  and  arrangements  he  has  made  for  the 
comfort  of  his  audience  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  popularity 
he  has  already  gained. 

The  Harbour  Lights  continues  to  delight  crowded  audiences. 
It  has  now  reached  its  450th  representation,  with  every  like- 
lihood of  attaining-  its  1,000th.  Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Pettitt 
have  written  a  drama  that  appeals  very  strongly  to  an  English 
audience,  especially  an  Adelphi  one.      Commencing  with  the  over- 
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ture,  wbioh  is  frequently  applauded,  till  the  oartain  falls  on  the 
fifth  aety  there  is  not  a  dull  moment.  It  may  be  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  Harbour  Lights  was  principally  written  in  Portsmouth. 
Most  of  it  was  prepared  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  the  autumn  of 
1885.  Lord  Robert  Bruce,  a  retired  naval  commander,  took  Mr. 
Pettitt  over  the  Minotaur,  which  was  then  lying  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  explained  everything  in  detail.  Mr.  Pettitt  returned 
to  London,  where  he  joined  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  and  together  they 
worked  away  diligently  at  the  play.  Subsequently  he  paid  another 
visit  to  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Gatti  and  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  the  well- 
known  scenic  artist.  They  again  visited  the  Minotaur  while  the 
business  of  the  ship  was  going  on,  and  there  on  the  deck  they 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  third  act.  At  the  first  production  at 
the  Adelphi  theatre  nearly  all  the  people  on  the  deck  were  men  of 
the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  played  by 
Lieutenant  Wyatt,  Royal  Navy.  Mr.  Pettitt  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  trouble  he  took  to  secure  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  duty  on  board  ship  was  not  thrown  away,  for  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  said  the  scene  on  board  H.M.S.  Britannic  was  the 
most  perfect  ship-scene  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Harbour  Lights 
has  been  witnessed  by  more  than  a  million  people,  and  the  receipts 
are  as  good  now  as  during  the  first  week.  The  acting  of  the  com- 
pany, from  constant  practice  together,  is  now  as  perfect  as  it  can  be. 
Mr.  William  Terriss'  performance  of  Lieutenant  Eingsley  could 
not  be  improved  upon.  His  bearing  and  manner  are  precisely 
what  yon  expect  to  find  in  a  naval  ofiScer ;  he  delivers  his  speeches 
with  perfect  naturalness,  and  from  the  very  commencement  enlists 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  For  natural,  unaffected,  and 
truthful  acting,  I  commend  the  study  of  this  character  to  histrionic 
aspirants.  Miss  Millward  plays  Dora  Vane  with  refinement  and  artless 
simplicity.  All  the  other  characters  are  admirably  sustained.  The 
plot  is  the  old  story — the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth 
— and  the  audience,  who  follow  and  watch  every  incident  with  the 
keenest  excitement,  are  not  satisfied  till  the  character  of  Lieut. 
David  Eingsley  R.N.  is  cleared,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  will  be 
married  to  Dora  Vane.  Then  the  audience  depart  conversing 
and  criticising  the  drama  and  the  actors  in  so  cheery  and  delighted 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed themselves  and  that  the  piece  has  come  up  to  their  highest 
expectations. 

When  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  force  on  the  public  exotic 
actresses,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has 
written  an  English  comedy  founded  on  Henry  Fieldings'  famous 
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romance^  Tom  Jones,  and  that  this  comedy,  Sophia,  is  performed 
by  actresses  and  actors  who  have  attained  their  high  position  as 
first-class  artists  by  legitimate  means,  that  is,  hard-work  and  study, 
not  by  being  professional  beaaties,  or  who  have  succeeded  by  cMe 
in  obtaining  the  support  of  a  certain  class  of  society.     The  part  of 
Sophia  is  played  by  Miss  Kate  Borke  with  singular  refinement  and 
finish.     Miss  Rose  Leclercq  is  the  very  embodiment  of  Lady  Bel- 
lasis,  and  brings  all  her  finished  art  and  ripe  experience  to  delineate 
a  very  difficult  character.     Miss  Sophie  Larkin  as  Miss  Western  is 
to  be  commended — it  is  a  clever  portrayal  of  a  somewhat  artificial 
and  eccentric  character.     But  what  of  Molly  Seagrim  ?  a  character 
that  if  over-acted  would  in  these  days  not  be   tolerated.     Miss 
Helen  Forsyth  displays  sound  judgment  for  keeping  the  character 
within  due  bounds,  while  its  individuality  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
As  a  specimen  of  ^enre  or  character-acting  we  have  seldom  seen 
anything  better.     With  her  pretty  winsome  face  and  pleasant  voice 
and  talent,  Miss  Forsyth  should  take  a  prominent  and  foremost 
position  in  her  profession.     Mr.  Thomas  Thome's  Partridge  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  characters  he  has  ever  played^perfect  in 
conception ;  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Fred.  Thome,  as  Squire  Western 
exactly  realises  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  this  not  over- 
refined  English  squire.      Tom  Jones  and  Blifil  were  excellently 
acted  by  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  and  Mr.  Royce  Garleton — the  frank* 
ness  of  the  former  and  the  deceitful  sanctimoniousness  of  the  latter 
formed  a  striking  contrast,  productive  of  much  merriment.     Those 
who  have  the  interest  of  the  stage  at  heart  cannot  do  better  than 
visit  the  Vaudeville,  where  they  will  see  an  English  comedy  per« 
formed  by  a  body  of  artists  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  critic  and  convince  him  that  ,the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  take  part  in  this  comedy  are  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Miss  Fanny  Leslie  will,  I  regret  to  say,  shortly  leave  the  Strand 
to  make  way  for  a  comedy  company.  She  will  carry  away  with  her 
the  good  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends.  Her  performance  of  Jack  is  a 
very  clever  and  finished  one,  and,  like  a  true  artist,  she  has  improved 
the  character  by  the  introduction  of  many  artistic  touches.  What- 
ever critics  may  say  to  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of  the  theatre- 
going  public  are  very  fond  of  melodramas,  which  appeal  directly  to 
their  sympathies.  Miss  Leslie  has  been  fitted  to  a  ^  with  a 
character  that  exactly  suits  her ;  and  when  her  friends  and  admirers 
in  the  country  will  allow  her  to  return  to  London,  Jack  will  be 
heartily  welcomed,  and  all  hope  to  see  her  in  another  character 
written  for  her  by  clever  Mr.  Sims. 
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I  must  reserve  for  the  next  number  a  detailed  notice  of  Miss 
Kate  Vaughan's  performance  of  Peg  Woffington,  merely  recording 
the  fact  that  she  has  amply  satisfied  the  good  wishes  of  her  friends 
— the  Public. 

I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Ladd,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  identified  himself  with  the  introduction  of  several 
most  useful  inventions  to  come  and  see  the  *'  Foot  Lever  Copying 
Press"  (Gapell  and  Gaskill's  Patent).  It  recommends  itself  by  its 
simplicity  ;  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  the  whole  pressure 
being  applied  by  the  foot  of  the  operator ;  and  by  a  simple  construc- 
tion working  in  conjunction  with  lever,  the  pressure  on  Letter 
Book  can  be  retained  any  length  of  time  as  desired.  The  time 
saved  by  its  instantaneous  action.  For  public  offices,  like  the 
Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards,  the  Press  embodies  special  advan- 
tages, the  copying  clerk  having  everything  ready  to  hand.  The 
price  is  just  the  same  as  charged  for  the  old  and  inconvenient 
letter  press — ^while  the  grease  and  dirt  connected  with  the  ordinary 
screw-press  are  avoided,  and  which  not  infrequently  forms  the  ful- 
crum of  fun  for  the  office  boy.  The  Foot  Lever  Copying  Press  is  as 
certain  to  become  ''  the  Copying- Press  of  the  Future "  as  the 
present  one  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  stores  of  antiquity. 

In  these  days,  when  the  art  of  "  blending  ^'  has  almost  become 
an  exact  science,  and  certainly  an  expensive  one — judging  from 
what  Brother  Bung  has  lately  had  to  pay  for  ''  blending  "  his  beer, 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  the  ''Bushmills  Whisky'' 
retains  its  pre-eminence  for  being  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  alco- 
holic stimulant,  and  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  day  as  being  *'  mellow  and  innocuous/'  The  specimen 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  distillery  in  Belfast  sent  me 
confirmed  all  I  had  heard  about  its  excellence,  and  I  advise  all 
those  who  like  good  Irish  whisky  to  try  *'  Bushmills  Whisky." 

I  was  present  at  the  eleventh  annual  assault-at-arms  of  the 
20th  Middlesex  (Artints'  R.  V.).  The  programme  was  of  the 
usual  character  at  these  entertainments,  and  the  various  exercises 
gone  through,  showed  the  members  of  the  Artists'  Corps  to  be  no 
mean  proficients.  After  the  first  part,  Mrs.  Edis  kindly  presented 
the  silver  badges  won  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Competition,  held  at  the 
School  of  Arms  Gymnasium.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  Colonel 
Bobert  W.  Edis,  commanding,  in  a  short  soldier-like  speech,  stated 
the  pleasure  it  always  gave  Mrs.  Edis  to  attend  these  gatherings, 
and  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  corps.  These  re- 
marks were  loudly  cheered,  as  both  Mrs.  Edis  and  the  Colonel  are 
very  popular  with  the  corps.    There  was  much  variety  in  the  pro* 
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gramme,  and  a  selection  of  music  was  performed  during  the  evening 
by  the  string  band  of  the  corps.  The  admirable  discipline  and  phy- 
sique of  the  Artists'  Corps  has  been  so  lately  and  so  highly  spoken 
of,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  beyond  hoping  that  it  may  long 
retain  as  its  commanding  officer  Colonel  Edis,  who  uses  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  prestige  the  corps  has  won. 

Messrs.  Fores  have  just  published  Humours  of  the  Hunting 
Field,  by  Finch  Mason.  As  may  be  imagined,  these  pictures  will 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all  hunting  men.  They 
are  all  full  of  humour,  and  admirably  drawn.  I  know  of  no  greater 
incentive  to  conversation  during  the  mauvais  quart  cPheure  in  a 
country  house,  than  looking  through  this  last  excellent  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Finch  Mason's.  The  pictures  cannot  fail  to  remind 
hunting  men  of  some  one  they  have  met,  or  recall  some  incident  in 
their  own  experience. 

Furlough. 
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Helndos* 


Thb  Earth  and  the  Ocean.  By  Eliseb  Reclus.  Translated 
by  Professor  A.  H.  Eeanb.  London :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Virtue 
&Go. 

These  two  solid,  handsome  Tolumes,  each  containing  260  engrav- 
ingSy  and  nearly  thirty  coloured  maps,  and  describing  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  life  of  our  globe,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  written 
by  the  best  French  geographer  of  the  day,  and  translated  by  the 
best  English  geographer,  who,  moreover,  has  not  only  rendered  the 
^ork  into  English,  but  also  added  a  valuable  appendix  at  the  end 
of  the  Earth  volume,  giving  an  exhaustive  account  of  recent  geo- 
graphical exploration.  He  has  further  amplified  the  Ocean  volume, 
to  the  extent  of  one  fifth,  with  fresh  matter,  bringing,  in  both 
oases,  the  whole  subject  up  to  date.  In  most  European  countries 
these  important  works,  packed  with  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
character,  invaluable,  and  we  may  add  indispensable,  to  every 
educated  o£Bcer  ashore  and  afloat,  would  be  patronized  by  the 
State,  and  copies  would  be  placed  in  every  library  belonging  to 
the  two  services.  Aid  of  this  character  is  not  general  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  occasions  when  the  Admiralty  and  War 
0£Bce  subscribe  largely  to  a  work,  and  we  think  that  the  present 
case  is  one  in  which  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  and  copies  freely  distributed 
throughout  the  army  and  fleet.  In  Germany  great  stress  is  laid 
apon  the  study  of  geography  by  military  men,  and  it  is  time  that 
England  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  subject.  OfiBcers  who 
are  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  will  find  these 
▼olames  of  great  assistance,  and  there  are  few,  even  among  the 
most  highly  cultured,  who  will  not  discover  therein  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  embodying  the  latest  researches  of  sciences, 
altogether  fresh  to  them.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  contents  is 
impossible  in  a  brief  notice,  but  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  work 
is  a  veritable  illustrated  encyclopaedia  of  information  dealing  with 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  that  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  up 
to  now  in  English  literature.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  Professor 
Keane's  numerous  scientific  labours. 
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The  Works  of  Gogol.    Translated  by  Isabel  Hapoood.    Lon- 
don :  Messrs.  J.  &  B.  Maxwell. 

Bussian  works  of  fiction  are  fashionable  just  now,  and  Messrs. 
J  &  B.  Maxwell  have  ministered  to  the  taste  this  month  by  issu- 
ing translations  of  three  of  Gogol's  best  works — Taras  Bulba,  St. 
JohfCB  Eve^  and  Dead  Souh — the  first-named  having  an  excellent 
frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author.  Gogol,  the  greatest  of  Bus- 
sian humorists,  occupies  a  place  in  Bussian  literature  similar  to 
Dickens,  and  has  exercised  an  enormous  infiuence  on  the  novel- 
writers  of  Bussia  of  to-day.  He  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the 
art,  to  use  his  own  words,  of  ''  laughing  a  laugh  under  which  are 
bitter  tears,  to  analyse  the  mud  of  trifiing  things  with  which  life 
is  shackled,  and  to  expose  the  triviality  and  meanness  of  life  and 
man.*'  Taras  Bulba  is  as  popular  in  Bussia  as  Pickwick  in  this 
country,  and  Dead  Souh  even  better  known  than  Vanity  Fair. 
The  translations  are  excellent,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
military  men  getting  up  the  language,  or  studying  the  condition 
of  Bussia;  while  the  publishers  have  produced  the  series  in  a 
handy  and  attractive  form  at  a  price  placing  them  within  the  reach 
of  everybody. 

Toilers  of  the  Deep.     Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen. 

We  have  received  from  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen  the 
first  annual  volume  of  its  monthly  record.  Toilers  of  the  Deep. 
The  mission  is  engaged  in  a  useful  work  ;  its  record  is  published 
at  the  low  price  of  twopence  a  month,  and  the  volume  as  well  as 
the  monthly  parts  are  worthy  of  support  by  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  sea.  The  illustrations  throughout  are  interesting 
and  varied,  and  the  letterpress  very  readable. 


Salambo.    By  Gustave  Flaubert.    London :  Messrs.  Vizetelly 
&Go. 

The  popular  edition  of  Flaubert's  wonderful  romance  of  Car- 
thaginian life,  published  by  Messrs.  Vizetelly,  has  reached  a  sale  of 
26,000  copies,  which  is  clear  evidence  that  the  translation  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Ghartres  has  been  more  favoured  by  the  public  than  the  pre- 
ceding translation  of  Mr.  French  Sheldon's.  There  is,  in  reality, 
no  comparison  between  the  two;  that  of  Mr.  Ghartres  being  totally 
devoid  of  abridgment  or  emasculation,  and  presenting  to  the  £ng* 
lish  public  the  romance  in  language  identical  with  that  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  original. 
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The  Eitchkn  Oracle.    By  Samuel  Hobbs.     London :  Messrs. 
Dean  &  Son. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  issae  of  a  new  edition  of  this  standard 
work  on  the  modem  culinary  art^  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hobbs^  formerly 
cAefst  Messrs.  Gunter's.  It  contains  a  practical  account  of  ''good 
dinners/'  and  how  to  dress  them,  for  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
tbe  instructions  are  given  in  a  manner  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  most  obtuse.  The  latest  novelties  and  improvements  in  the 
culinary  art  are  included  in  this  work* 


The  Mystery  of  the  Aoks.     By  the  Countess  of  Caithness. 
London :  G.  &  H.  Wallace,  Oxford  Mansion. 

Another  book  on  theosophy — the  latest  **  frivol  *'  in  the  way  of 
religions.  Respecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  watery  cult 
the  writer  observes :  "  We  can  apply  to  theosophy  with  equal  truth 
the  statement  made  by  Eliphas  Levi  of  magic,  that  one  cannot 
practice  theosophy  who  does  not  therein  believe ;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  known  without  practice,  an  unbeliever  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing theosophy,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  assail  it  with 
ignorant  disputations." 


Worldly  Tales.    By  J.  W.  Sherer.    London :  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  (fe'Co. 

Mr.  Sherer  has  reprinted  a  dozen  capital  stories,  nine  of  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  World  (hence  the  title),  and  three  in 
Home  Chitnes.  They  are  short,  racy,  and  pointed ;  and  will  be 
read  with  relish  again,  even  by  those  who  may  have  originally 
perused  them  in  Edmund  Yates's  paper  and  half  forgotten  them 
since. 

The  Moors  in  Spain.    By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.    London :  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

This  is  another  addition  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  admirable  series 
of  works  entitled  ''The  Story  of  the  Nations.^'  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  have  seen  reason  to  draw  attention  to  the  merits 
of  this  popular  historical  library,  and  the  present  volume  is  fully 
up  to  tbe  mark  of  its  predecessors.  Hitherto  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain  has  been  very  scantily  dealt  with  by  English 
writers,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  is  practically  unknown  to  the 
general  reader.  The  gap  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  himself  the 
first  authority  on  tbe  subject,  has  now  filled  up  in  the  most  at- 
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tractive  manner,  providing  for  the  reader  a  graphic  account  of  the 
career  of  the  Moors,  which  never  flags  in  interest,  and  abounds  in 
stirring  episodes.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent, 
and  the  volume  is  provided  with  a  good  map. 


The  Earl  of  Peterboroqoh.    By  Colonel  Frank  S.  Russell. 
London :  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

These  two  solid  volumes  of  military  biography  reflect  credit, 
not  only  upon  the  author  of  Russian  Wars  with  Turkey^  but 
upon  the  army  generally.  Over  and  over  agiiin  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  paucity  of  such  works  in  our  literature,  compared 
with  the  achievements  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France,  and  have 
recommended  officers  of  ability  to  turn  their  hand  to  them  instead 
of  writing  trashy  three-volume  novels.  Speaking  generally, 
military  men  make  a  hash  of  novel-writing;  but  they  usually 
succeed  with  historical  and  biographical  works  when  they  take  up 
a  subject,  which  is  too  rarely  the  case,  and  the  present  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  bears  out  this  view.  Colonel  Russell,  whose 
reputation  as  a  painstaking  writer  is  established,  has  prepared  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  many  hitherto  unknown,  a  most  readable 
account  of  one  of  England's  most  famous  fighting  men;  and  all 
fighting  men,  we  are  convinced^  will  read  the  history  with  profit 
and  pleasure.  It  is  a  history  which  every  young  officer  should 
read,  because  England  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  wages  war  with  "all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,*'  and  no  man  knew  better  how  to  win 
victory  with  a  rabble  than  Peterborough,  except,  perhaps,  Chinese 
Gordon. 
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All  M6S.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
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Science  f0r  Sailors ;  or,  €\t  Pat^atrtian  Jfloat. 

By  K.  N. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Eduoation,  which  appeared 
some  little  time  ago,  has,  naturally,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion ;  for,  although  a  widespread  impression  prevailed  that  things 
were  far  from  right  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  public  were 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  deplorable  state  of  things  that  has  been 
brought  to  light.  The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee 
contains  nothing,  however,  that  is  not  well-known  to  naval  officers, 
who  have,  all  along,  been  aware  of  the  faulty  character  of  the 
instruction  imparted  to  young  officers  in  sea-going  ships,  of  the  total 
absence  of  real  training  in  seamanship,  or  in  the  practical  duties  of 
their  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  gross  injustice  attaching  to  the 
existing  system  of  awarding  seamanship  certificates ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  nothing  new  or  surprising  to  them  in  the  statement  which 
has  gone  abroad,  that  officers  who  have  never  seen  a  ship  tacked, 
or  taken  charge  of  a  watch  at  sea,  are,  nevertheless,  often  duly 
certified  as  competent  "  to  take  charge  of  any  of  Her  Majesty^s 
ships/'  To  the  outside  public  there  must  seem  something 
monstrous  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and,  now  that  attention  has 
been  called  to  it,  there  is  hope  that  the  Admiralty  may  see  their  way 
to  amend  a  system  of  education  which  competent  witnesses  have 
spoken  of  as  "  deplorable,"  **  the  worst  in  Europe,"  and  as  "  simply 
farcical." 

Some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  in  which  educa- 
tional reform  should  move  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Magazine^  by  *'  Nimrod,"  and  it  is  proposed  in 
VOL.  XIV.  8 
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the  present  article  to  treat  the  matter  a  little  more  Mlj^  and  to 
point  out  where,  in  the  writer's  opinion — and,  he  may  add,  in  that 
of  many  other  naval  officers — the  existing  educational  system  has 
failed  lamentably  in  fulfilling  the  object  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
the  authors  of  it  had  in  view  when  they  first  gave  practical  shape 
to  it  One  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  lamentable  state  of  things 
which  prevails,  is  the  absence  of  any  proper  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  authorities.  **  We  think  it  not  inopportune/'  says 
the  report,  "  to  draw  attention  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  distinct 
administrative  defect  in  the  present  method  of  conducting  the 
educational  business  of  the  Navy.  For  the  Army,  a  general  officer 
of  high  standing,  with  the  title  of  '  Director-General  of  Military 
Education,' conducts  all  educational  business;  but  at  the  Admiralty 
there  is  no  such  officer,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  one  whose  special 
function  is  that  of  directing  and  harmonising  the  various  branches 
which  comprise  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  Navy."  In 
plain  English,  naval  education  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

A  stronger  condemnation  of  Admiralty  administration  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  appeared  in  print,  and  so  keenly  is  this  felt  by  the  authors 
of  it  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  qualify  in  some  degree  the 
severity  of  their  strictures  by  appending  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
''  The  Board  may  reasonably  feel  that  the  details  of  education  lie 
somewhat  outside  its  special  province."  Now,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  naval  officers  are  entered  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and 
that  their  education  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  is  entrusted  to  the 
Admiralty,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  be  told  that  *'  the  details  of 
education  may  reasonably  be  felt  to  lie  outside  of  the  special  province 
of  the  Board."  Who,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  should 
like  to  know,  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  young  naval 
officers,  if  not  the  Board  ?  The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  seem  to 
have  been  principally  directed  towards  the  elucidation  of  three 
points — 1.  Age  of  entry;  2.  System  of  instruction;  8.  Character 
of  education  most  suitable  for  naval  officers.  And  although,  of 
course,  a  divergence  of  opinion  exists  on  these  subjects,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Admiralty  can  only  be  prevailed  on  to  act 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  naval  education  will  be 
placed  once  more  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis. 

The  rock  on  which  the  ship  of  naval  education  has  split  hitherto 
is  that  of  mathematics.  There  has  been  an  idea  abroad  for  some 
time  past  that,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  modern 
warfare,  it  is  essential  that  naval  officers  should  be  **  scientific." 
Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  this  laudable  ambition ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  their 
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own  adyantagOy  as  well  as  that  of  their  profession,  if  naval  officers 
were  scientific.  But  then  let  us  settle  what  we  mean  hy  being 
^*  soiendfio/'  and  first  let  ns  come  to  some  understanding  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  **  science/'  for  without  some  common 
basis  of  agreement  on  this  point  we  can  never  hope  to  make 
any  advance  towards  a  solution  of  the  wider  problems  involved 
in  scientific  education.  If  we  refer  to  any  good  dictionary  we  find 
^'science"  defined  as  '' knowledge,  comprehension,  or  under- 
standing :  certain  knowledge ;  the  whole  body  of  truths  or  facts 
known  and  believed  respecting  mind  and  matter ;  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  truths  or  facts  known  under  classes  or  heads ;  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  mind  or  matter  in  definite  terms  or  formulas ; 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  inventions,  construction, 
mechanism,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  art."  Now,  if  this  very 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  word  "  science,"  was  accepted  generally 
by  people  who  advocate  scientific  education,  there  would  be  little 
room  for  controversy,  but,  unhappily  a  school  has  sprung  up  which 
seeks  to  narrow  down  scientific  education  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
mere  talent  for  formulas,  and  which,  while  asserting  the  somewhat 
questionable  doctrine  that  mathematical  knowledge  is  the  basis  of 
ail  scientific  knowledge,  has  come  in  course  of  time  to  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end,  elevating  mathematics  on  to  the  pedestal  of 
science,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  every  other  ''art  or  species 
of  knowledge."  Now  it  is  this  unnatural  inversion  of  the  right 
snbordination  between  means  and  end  that  it  is  our  desire  to  amend, 
and  if  clear  evidence  was  wanted  of  the  utter  failure  of  this  guiding 
principle  in  naval  education,  it  is  abundantly  afforded  in  the 
Report  under  discussion.  This  so-called  ''scientific"  education 
has  been  pursued  with  relentless  vigour  during  the  past  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  at  the  great  centre  of  naval  education,  the  Green- 
wich College,  with  every  possible  advantage  so  far  as  the  means 
and  appliances  of  study  are  concerned.  The  instructional  staff  is 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  if  any  "  science  "  overbad  a  fair  chance 
of  being  successfully  cultivated,  it  is  surely  that  one  which  is  defined 
as  "  the  science  which  investigates  the  relations  between  different 
numbers,  qaantities  and  magnitudes,  and  prescribes  the  methods  by 
which  unknown  quantities  are  deducible  firom  known  or  assumed 
quantities."  But  while  every  student,  regardless  of  personal  fitness, 
is  compelled  to  devote  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  attention  to  it, 
the  peculiar  pride  and  glory  of  the  College,  the  spicialilS,  in  fact, 
towfurds  the  production  of  which  its  highest  and  noblest  efforts  are 
directed,  is  the  Ounnery  Lieutenant — to  be  more  definite  still,  the 
first-class  Gunnery  Lieutenant.     This  officer  represents  in  his  own 
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person  the  finished  article,  the  type  towards  the  making  of  whiob 
naval  education  is  at  present  moulded.  The  Gonnery  Lieutenant 
is,  in  fact,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
professors,  the  **  bright  particular  star  "  of  the  Greenwich  system. 
We  can  only  judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  if  we  take  the 
Gunnery  Lieutenants  as  representing  the  ripe  apples  of  naval 
education,  we  shall  be  able,  after  due  analysis,  to  pronounce  a  defi- 
nite opinion  regarding  the  educational  tree  that  has  produced  them. 
Taking  the  standpoint  of  the  profession  first,  we  may  say  at 
once  that  the  Gunnery  officers  are  by  no  means  universally  regarded 
as  the  shining  lights  of  the  service ;  rather  otherwise,  indeed,  in 
some  important  respects.  The  mere  fact  of  being  specialists  has 
the  efiect  of  withdrawing  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the 
every  day  duties  of  their  profession  to  their  own  serious  disadvan- 
tage. They  are  zealous,  plodding,  hard-working  men,  but  the 
results  of  narrowing  their  studies  down  to  one  special  groove  are 
too  manifest  to  escape  observation.  In  fact,  the  gunnery  line  haa 
unfortunately  become  associated  in  many  minds  with  the  introduc-^ 
tion  of  short  canes  and  a  particular  shape  in  caps,  together  with  a 
silly  attempt  to  military-ise  the  naval  service  by  assimilating  the 
dress,  gait,  and  habits  of  seamen  with  those  of  the  more  showy 
sister  service.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laughable 
spectacles  to  which  a  good-humoured  public  is  sometimes  treated, 
when  the  small-arm  '*  companies,"  consisting  of  a  dozen  files  of 
young  seamen  and  boys,  shamble  gravely  past  to  the  spirit-stirring 
strains  of  a  band,  and  then  shuffle  through  a  number  of  obsolete  and 
utterly  useless  military  manoeuvres,  to  the  extreme  edification  of  their 
sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,  are  due  to  the  peculiar  phase  of  '*  scarlet 
fever,"  with  which  certain  Gunnery  officers  have  been  afflicted. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  infer  that  there  is  any  harm  in  try- 
ing to  emulate  the  march-outs  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  there 
are  certain  professional  requirements  usually  associated  with  the 
British  seaman,  such,  for  instance,  as  management  of  boats  under 
sail,  and  good  rowing,  which  suffer  in  consequence  of  this  too- 
profound  attachment  of  the  Gunnery  Lieutenant  to  the  military 
art,  which  in  very  truth  he  may  be  said  to  have  loved  *^  not  wisely 
but  too  well."  We  have  served  with  a  large  number  of  Gunnery 
Lieutenants,  and  have  a  very  high  admiration  for  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  special  departments ; 
but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  Gunnery  Lieutenant  to 
be  a  first-class  seaman  or  officer  of  the  watch,  or  a  good  all-round 
man,  though  whether  this  defect  is  due  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  his  training,  or  that  the  pursuit  of  higher  mathematics  unfits  the 
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mind  for  the  oontemplation  of  oommon-plaoe  matters,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains^  and  exeites  a  good  deal,  of 
prejadice  against  the  species  of  ednoation  which  produces  such 
resolts. 

Begarded  from  a  wider  standpointi  it  may  be  well  asked,  what 
has  the  Gunnery  Lieutenant  achieved  in  the  way  of  discovery  and 
scientific  research  to  justify  all  the  labour  and  expense  that  has 
been  expended  on  his  higher  education  ?     The  science  of  gunnery 
has  not  been  revolutionised  since  the  establishment  of  the  Greenwich 
College,  while,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Gunnery  Department  of 
the  Navy  has  not  been  identified  of  late  years  with  any  remarkable 
advance  in  the  art  of  gun-making.    In  point  of  fact  it  cannot  be 
aflBrmed  of  the  Gunnery  Lieutenant  that  he  has  set  the  Thames  on 
fire.     Wherein,  then,  the  sceptical  inquirer  may  well  ask,  lies  the 
advantage  of  all  his  higher  education  ?     If  we  may  venture  to  oBer 
an  opinion,  we  would  say  that  one  reason  for  this  failure  is  the 
cramping  influence  of  the  gunnery  ships;  the  subordination  of 
everything  to  the  drill-sergeant     The  pedantic  love  of  little  things 
— the  awful  importance  attached  to  the  minutis  of  drill — ^the  ever- 
lasting straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  so  intimately 
associated  in  the  vulgar  mind  with  the  gunnery-ship  system  would 
be  amusing  were  it  not  for  the  serious  consequences  entailed.     We 
should  be  sorry    if  these  playful  allusions  to  certain  notorious 
defects  in  the  gunnery  system  were  to  be  interpreted  into  a  desire 
to  throw  cold  water  on  zealous  endeavours  to  perfect  the  gunnery- 
training  of  the.  fleet,  for  we  are  second  to  none  in  our  admiration 
of  the  improvement  which  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
the   Excellent   and    Cambridge.      But  the   Gunnery   Lieutenant 
should  aim  at  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  the  drill  sergeant. 
As  the  highest  product  of  the  Greenwich  College,  he  should  set 
before  himself  a  loftier  ideal,  and  remember  that  there  are  branches 
•of  the  naval  art,  such  as  tactics,  strategy,  naval  history,  and  the 
intricate  problems  involved  in  naval  operations  of  war  which 
(might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  scientifically  trained  minds 
with  a  view  to  elucidating  matters  which  receive  but  scant  atten- 
tion from  naval  officers  generally.    The  profession  looks  to  these 
bright  particular  stars  of  naval  education  for  light  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  if,  after  all,  the  Gunnery  Lieutenants   are 
found  to  be  ordinary  men^  whose  reading  and  meditation  has  been 
almost  confined  to  one  class  of  subjects,  and  who,  consequently, 
though  they   may  possess  much  valuable  information  respecting 
these  subjects,  are  by  no  means  so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  other 
matters  as  if  they  had  taken  a  more  enlarged  view  of  literature  and 
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Bcienoey  an  impression  will  grew  up  that  the  tree  wfaiob,  after  snob 
infinite  pains  and  attention,  can  only  prodnce  saoh  oommonplaoe 
frait,  is  scarcely  worth  preserving. 

But  the  strongest  possible  condemnation  of  the  system  comes 
firom  the  College  itself— from  the  human  instruments  by  means  of 
which  the  higher  education  is  imparted.  One  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Committee  was  Professor  Lambert,  who  may 
be  designated  as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  **  higher  education  " — 
the  finishing  Professor  for  the  bright  particular  stars  of  Green- 
wich, and  who,  of  all  others,  might  be  expected  to  take  as  fitvour- 
able  a  view  as  it  is  possible  to  take  of  the  educational  course 
prescribed  for  the  advanced  students.  His  evidence  is  remarkable. 
In  answer  to  the  question:  ''Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of 
these  studies  on  their  efficiency  as  gunnery  and  torpedo  officers  is 
quite  perceptible,  and  that  they  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
you  give  them  at  college  ?  "  Professor  Lambert  replied :  *'  Some  of 
them  do  •  •  •  but  the  majority  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  have  not 
very  much  notion  of  applying  what  they  learn  to  their  future  pro* 
fessional  work."  Here,  then,  we  have  an  educational  establish- 
ment devoting  its  main  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  a  branch  of 
science  which  the  majority  of  those  who  acquire  it  have  rery  little 
notion  of  applying  to  the  practical  work  of  their  profession.  The 
utter  senselessness  of  such  a  system  is  at  length,  it  seems,  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  the  professors  themselves,  for  we  find  Mr.  Lam- 
bert informing  the  Committee  that  he  has  '^a  scheme  for  a. 
modification  in  the  existing  course  for  gunnery  and  torpedo  lieu- 
tenants/* the  chief  feature  in  which  "consists  in  diminishing 
slightly  the  time  given  to  pure  mathematics  and  giving  consider- 
able attention  to  some  applied  subjects.'^  He  says  that  it  has  been 
his  endeavour,  '*  of  late  especially,  to  make  the  mechanical  parts 
of  the  subjects  as  practical  as  possible  without  making  them  tech- 
nical, with  the  object  of  giving  the  officers  some  idea  of  the  appli- 
cation of  their  pure  mathematics,"  and  proposes  a  course  of 
lectures,  **  the  aim  being  to  show  how  the  elementary  mathematical 
principles,  which  the  class  have  already  learned  in  the  more  theo- 
retical part  of  their  course,  can  be  usefully  applied  to  some  of  the 
practical  problems  of  a  naval  officer's  every-day  work."  This  is  a 
most  laudable  object,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  scheme  only 
exists  in  embryo  at  the  present  time,  and  how  unwillingly  even 
this  surrender  to  the  claims  of  common-sense  is  made,  is  evident 
from  Mr.  Lambert's  admission,  that  **  I  should  much  prefer  to  see 
the  existing  instruction  unchanged,  and  an  extra  three  months. 
devoted  to  the  applied  subjects."    There  is  nothing  like  leather 
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after  all !  Again :  **  In  this  scheme,  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  theoretical  learning  I  look  upon  as  an  e^il, 
as  diminishing  the  great  advantage  derived  from  training  in  ao- 
onrate  reasoning,  bat  I  think  it  is  a  far  greater  evil  that  the  coarse 
shoald  endy  as  it  does  at  present,  without  giving  the  officers  any 
opportanity  of  applying  their  theory  to  practise."  Gunnery  and 
torpedo  officers  are  practical  men,  who  want  to  know  what  is  the 
ose  of  all  they  are  learning ;  and  if  you  could  give  them  this  oppor- 
tunity, I  think  you  would  And  that  they  would  be  more  stimulated  and 
more  interested  in  their  work^  and  would  derive  much  greater  ulti- 
mate benefit  from  it."  It  would  seem,  to  people  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, that  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  a  branch  of 
stady  which  monopolises  an  altogether  disproportionate  share  of 
attention  at  Greenwich,  would  be  to  cut  out  the  greater  part,  and 
allot  the  time  to  studies  of  more  practical  use,  more  especially 
as  mathematics  seem  to  be  cultivated  under  present  circumstances 
more  for  the  training  afforded  in  **  correct  reasoning  "  than  from 
any  tangible  advantage  resulting  to  the  student.  This  is  the  coarse 
that  would  suggest  itself  to  most  people ;  not  so,  however,  with  the 
Greenwich  professor.  His  cry  is  for  more  mathematics :  "  I  do 
not  think  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  mathematical  subjects." 
It  is  useless  to  reason  with  enthusiasts  of  this  sort.  Of  course  if 
naval  officers  were  endowed  with  the  longevity  of  a  Methuselah  they 
might  devote  a  number  of  years  to  each  of  the  sciences  with  great 
advantage ;  but  as  the  allotted  span  of  life  for  ordinary  mortals 
seldom  exceeds  three  score  years  and  ten  under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion^ and  while  the  vast  majority  of  men  have  to  devote  their  best 
years  of  life  to  work,  instead  of  to  study,  it  is  considered  essential 
that  the  period  set  apart  for  preparation  for  the  active  work  of  man- 
hood should  be  devoted  to  studies  calculated  to  bear  useful  fruit  in 
after  years — that  have,  in  fact,  a  close  practical  relationship  with 
the  chosen  pursuits  of  manhood.  The  Navy  is,  before  all  things, 
a  practical  profession,  and  for  that  reason  practical  efficiency  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  naval  officers,  and 
we  are  qoite  sure  that  until  this  end  is  attained  schemes  purporting 
to  advance  their  so-called  ''  higher "  education,  are  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,  is  a 
description  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  victims  of  the  modem  craze  for  **  scientific  "  education ;  and 
until  this  reproach  has  been  removed  we  may  brush  aside  the  in- 
sidious promptings  of  a  certain  school  of  teachers  as  merely  the 
"  hair-brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity."  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  most  of  the  men  who  come  to  Greenwich  in  search  of 
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higher  eduoation  have  no  sort  of  taste  or  inolination  for  the  special 
ficience  which  is  inculcated  here*  Says  Professor  Lambert:  "  The 
acquaintance  which  the  majority  of  them  have  with  any  mathe- 
matical work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  mechanical  and 
unintelligent  use  of  formulas,  and  to  a  few  stereotyped  rule-of-thumb 
methods/'  And  again :  **  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  case  of  some  of 
those  who  come  to  my  class  their  time  is  almost  worse  than  thrown 
away,  from  their  hopeless  unfitness/'  And  with  these  facts  staring 
him  in  the  face,  Mr.  Lambert  nuvely  remarks  "  If  it  were  possible 
to  lengthen  the  course  I  should  much  prefer  to  see  the  existing 
instruction  unchanged  and  an  extra  three  months  devoted  to  the 
applied  subjects.  ...  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  time  for 
the  mathematical  subjects."  Well,  of  course  this  is  very  natural 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  mathematical  Professor ;  but  what  are 
we  to  think  of  an  educational  establishment  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples so  entirely  opposed  to  common  sense  ?  Are  the  tastes  and 
inclinations  of  the  students  to  be  entirely  disregarded  in  carrying 
forward  their  higher  education  ?  Ought  not  their  **  hopeless  un- 
fitness "  for  the  pursuit  of  one  particular  branch  of  science  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  framing  the  course  of  study  ?  To  shut  our 
eyes  to  these  things,  to  refuse  to  recognize  differences  of  tastes, 
and  mental  characteristics,  and  to  narrow  education  down  to  one 
rigid  groove  of  mathematics,  is  to  act  like  unintelligent  beings. 

We  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  especially  for  any 
hopeful  symptoms  of  a  change.  There  are  signs  that  at  length  the 
professors  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  evil  of  the  ways  they  have 
been  pursuing  with  such  child-like  faith  for  the  last  twelve  years 
or  more.  Mr.  Lambert  solemnly  informs  the  Committee  that :  "  I 
think  it  really  is  very  important  that  officers  should  know  what 
is  the  use  of  what  they  are  doing;  they  are  just  the  sort  of 
men  who  are  always  asking  the  question,  *  What  is  the  use  of 
this?'  and  if  they  can  see  some  professional  application  of  it 
they  take  more  interest;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  to  awaken 
a  little  more  enthusiasm,  that  I  should  like  to  teach  them  the 
applied  subjects.  ...  As  they  have  been  practical  men,  and 
associated  with  practical  problems  for  so  many  years,  they  will 
look  at  the  practical  side  of  things^  and  they  are  not  quite  content 
to  sit  down  as  schoolboys  at  purely  school-boy  work."  We  should 
think  not,  indeed  !  But  is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day  to  make 
the  discovery  that  naval  officers  prefer  to  know  **  what  is  the  use 
of  what  they  are  doing ''  ?  They  have  been  asking  "  what  is  the 
use  "  of  these  eternal  mathematics  for  years  past,  and  have  never 
yet  received  a  satisfactory  reply,  working  on  in  blind  faith  in  some 
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occult  yirtnes  inherent  to  mathematios  that  are  hidden  to  the  vulgar 
eye.  Even  now,  the  chief  argument  brought  forward  in  defence 
•of  mathematioal  studies  is,  **  the  great  advantage  derived  from  train- 
ing in  accurate  reasoning/'  Nine  months  training  in  accurate 
reasoning !  And  this  for  men  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of 
«ge.  A  strange  state  of  things,  forsooth.  And  the  only  remedy 
the  Professor  has  to  offer  is  *'  permission  to  introduce  into  my 
regular  course  a  little  of  the  applied  work,"  or  *'  an  extra  three 
months  devoted  to  the  applied  subjects."  Truly  these  confessions 
of  a  Greenwich  professor  will  be  interesting  reading  in  years  to 
oome.  We  have  heard  of  people  who  considered  the  methods  of 
their  own  science  as  suflBcient  for  all  the  purposes  of  existence,  but 
we  never  expected  to  find  so  close  an  approximation  to  the  mental 
-state  described  in  the  walls  of  a  naval  college.  The  wonder  is,  how 
naval  officers  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  bow  the  knee  before 
this  wretched  fetish  of  education.  Cannot  they  see  that  mathe* 
matics  is  a  science  which  requires  far  profounder  study  than  any  other 
before  any  solid  and  useful  results  can  be  achieved  ?  And  yet  there 
are  fanatics  who  join  with  the  Professors  in  the  parrot  cry  for  more 
mathematics !  Life  is  too  sho^t,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  naval 
profession  are  too  urgent  to  permit  of  years  being  spent  in  the 
firoitless  endeavour  to  master  a  branch  of  science  which,  at  the 
best,  can  only  prove  useful  to  a  very  few. 

The  writer  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  having  passed 
through  the  mill  at  Greenwich  when  the  mathematical  fever  was 
raging  with  pecular  virulence.  By  dint  of  hard  work^  and  having 
'**  to  sit  down  as  a  schoolboy  at  purely  schoolboy  work,"  he 
achieved  some  distinction  in  mathematics ;  but  he  felt  at  the  time 
that  he  was  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  moloch  of  higher 
education,  and  he  can  honestly  affirm  that  the  talent  for  formulas 
which  he  acquired  there  has  never  been  of  the  slightest  practical  use 
to  him  since.  The  course  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  results, 
however,  though  possibly  in  a  way  that  was  scarcely  anticipated  by 
the  professors.  It  took  the  form  of  a  determination  to  prick  the 
bladder  of  this  so-called  higher  education ;  to  tear  the  mask  off 
the  grossest  piece  of  humbug  that  was  ever  perpetrated  under  the 
name  of  study,  and  to  win  back  the  college  from  the  pedants  into 
whose  hands  it  had  falleo,  so  that  it  might  prove,  in  fact,  what  it 
was  already  in  name,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
naval  officers  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  bears  on  the 
practical  work  of  their  profession.  The  writer  may  take  credit  for 
having  been  the  first  to  give  public  utterance  to  views  which  were 
widely  held  in  the  Navy  as  to  the  utter  uselessness  of  founding  the 
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whole  system  of  study  here  on  a  basis  of  mathematios  ;  and  he  has- 
never  since  lost  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  shy  at  this  Aunt 
Sally  of  education.  He  would  fain  believe  that  his  efforts  have  not 
been  altogether  in  vain,  for,  although  shams  are  hard  to  kill,  he  haa 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  views  which  he  first  gaye 
utterance  to  now  practically  '^  hold  the  field/'  and  when  we  actually 
find  Greenwich  professors  drawing  up  *'  schemes  for  a  modification 
in  the  existing  course/'  and  publicly  admitting  the  failure  of  their 
efforts — ^when,  in  fact,  we  find  the  system  condemned  out  of  the 
mouths  of  its  own  prophets,  we  may  hold  up  our  heads  again. 

The  writer  has  long  been  convinced,  and  rejoices  to  find  the 
conviction  gaining  ground  in  the  profession,  that  for  some  time 
past — since  the  establishment  of  the  Greenwich  system,  in  fact — 
we  have  been  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substance  of 
education.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  modem  craze  for 
**  scientific "  education  has  brought  us  to  a  pretty  pass.  The 
educational  team  has  been  driven  with  a  loose  rein  along  a  difficult 
road,  and  has  got  off  the  track.  In  aiming  at  being  **  scientific  "^ 
we  have  only  succeeded  in  sacrificing  practical  efficiency.  A 
lieutenant  confessed,  not  long  ago,  at  the  United  Service  Institution, 
that  *'  We  have  fallen  between  two  stools,  and  are  neither  mathe- 
maticians nor  seamen."  Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  plain  facts,  and 
admit  at  once  that  mathematics  is  not  the  branch  of  science 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  naval  officers.  It  is  a  fine  thing  U> 
talk  of  the  importance  of  naval  officers  knowing  the  **  theory  "  of 
their  profession ;  but  there  is  '*  theory  "  and  *'  theory,"  and  tho 
kind  of  theory  a  naval  officer  requires  is  not  the  *'  brain-fuddling 
mathematics,"  but  the  verbal  explanation  which  any  practical  man 
of  sound  intellect  can  afford.  There  is  no  earthly  advantage  to  an 
ordinary  mortal  in  being  able  to  prove  that  such  and  such  a  thing^ 
is  mathematically  correct;  he  knows  it  is  correct  from  practical 
experience.  What,  in  the  name  of  reason,  then,  is  to  be  gained  by 
spending  days  over  investigations  concerning  pressures,  strains, 
velocities,  expansions,  Sui.,  which  can  be  ascertained  from  any 
tables,  and  which  can  be  theoretically  explained  in  Queen's  English  7" 
What  practical  men  want  to  know  is  the  application  of  mathematical 
problems  to  their  every-day  work;  and  this  is  just  what  the* 
professors  are  loth  to  explain.  All  the  theoretical  knowledge  that 
the  generality  of  naval  officers  require  can  be  imparted  in  plain 
English,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  cultivating  that  talent  for 
formulas  which  excites  the  admiration  of  professors.  While  as  for 
the  **  higher"  mathematics,  they  are  just  as  useful  to  naval  officers 
as  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  and  may  well  be  left  to 
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wfaoolmen  and  professors.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  reoom- 
mended  as  affording  a  training  in  aocorate  reasoning.  Now  this 
is  a  habit  of  mind  that  has  always  elicited  our  utmost  admiration, 
and  none  the  less  so  firom  its  extreme  rarity.  Bat  then,  surely  this 
mnoh-to-be-desired  intellectual  state  may  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
studies  which  are  less  barren  of  results. 

We  had  occasion,  some  time  back,  to  express  our  opinion  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  as  to  the  value  of  mathematics  in  mental 
training,  and  a  recapitulation  of  our  views  on  this  subject  may  not 
be  amiss  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  tbe- 
highest  opinion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mathematical 
study  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture  in  early  life,  and  this* 
diseipline  is  none  the  less  profitable,  because  at  the  outset  it  ia 
merely  irksome.  But  so  far  as  the  Greenwich  rigime  is  concerned, 
we  would  ask,  whence  comes  it  that  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  is  totally  put  out  of  the  calculation  when  mathematics  is 
conoemed?  In  other  occupations  the  question  is  fairly  stated 
between  the  attainment  and  the  time  employed  in  the  pursuit ;  but 
in  mathematics  it  seems  to  be  thought  sufficient  if  the  least  possible 
good  is  gained  by  the  greatest  possible  exertion^  as  if  the  end  is 
anything,  and  the  means  everything.  The  one  branch  of  learning 
in  which  it  seems  there  can  be  no  excess,  no  balance  of  profit  and 
lossj  is  mathematical  learning. 

It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  firamers  of  this  system 
that  men  are  sent  into  the  world  to  work,  to  be  of  use  to  their 
fellows^  and  that  naval  officers,  of  all  people,  can  least  be  spared 
from  their  professional  duties  for  purposes  of  study,  especially  over 
a  kind  of  learning  which,  unless  assiduoasly  cultivated  in  early 
youth  can  never  be  followed  up  with  profit  in  after  years;  and 
when,  as  we  find  at  Greenwich,  elderly  men,  whose  minds  have  no 
particular  bias  in  this  direotiouy  and  into  whom  "matbematioa 
cannot  be  put,  except  by  a  sort  of  moral  force-pump,"  as  a  pro* 
feasor  once  graphically  put  it,  are  advised  to  pursue  this  line  of 
study  into  the  higher  branches^  on  the  grounds  of  the  admirable 
training  it  affords  in  correct  reasoning,  we  can  only  express  surprise* 
at  a  aystem  which  exacts  such  mistaken  zeal.  When  we  consider^ 
moreover,  how  few  there  are  that  ever  attain  that  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  which  would  enable 
them  to  use  it  freely  and  securely ,  either  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,, 
or  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture,  or  of  independent  research ; 
how  many,  within  a  few  years  after  leaving  school  or  college,  who 
remember  nothing  but  the  tediousness  of  the  work,  and  never  taste 
its  proper  fruits ;  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  system  which 
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obtains  at  Greenwich  looks  very  much  like  a  case  in  which  there 
is  great  expenditure  of  teaching  force  with  very  small  results. 
Then,  again,  the  question  arises  whether,  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline,  there  are  not  other  studies  which  are  not 
less  efficacious  than  mathematics,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  a  pro* 
tracted  course  of  mathematics  is  an  infallible  panacea  for  mental 
•discorsiyeness.  To  accept  this  as  a  well-established  fact  is  one  of 
the  cants  of  the  day.  But  we  have  only  to  extend  the  range  of  our 
inquiries  to  find  many  eminent  men  holding  to  the  opinion  that 
there  are  studies  which,  in  certain  respects,  are  even  more  beneficial 
than  mathematics,  as  calling  higher  powers  into  action.  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  when  asked  his  opinion  on  mathematics  as  a  cure 
for  desultory  tendencies  of  mind,  replied,  **  Certainly  I  should  not 
recommend  mathematics  as  the  remedy ;  though  one  might  natu- 
rally expect  that  the  fault  of  mere  mathematicians  would  be  an 
over-rigid  demand  for  demonstration  in  all  subjects,  E  have  found 
the  fact  to  be  the  reverse.  They  generally,  when  they  come  to  any 
other  subject,  throw  off  all  regard  to  order  and  accuracy,  like  the 
feasting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  before  and  after  Lent.  With 
them  mathematics  is  *  attendoo,'  and  everything  else  *  stand  at 
•ease.'  The  defect  of  mathematics,  as  an  exclusive,  or  too  predomi- 
nating study,  is  that  it  has  no  connection  with  human  affairs,  and 
•affords  no  exercise  of  judgment,  having  no  degrees  of  possibility." 
Thus  far  the  author  of  Lo^ie.  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on 
Mr.  Spottiswoode's  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Dublin 
-some  time  ago,  drew  attention  to  "  the  warning  which  was  given 
long  ago  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  people  who  imagined  that 
because  mathematical  study  affords  the  highest  examples  of  correct 
reasoning,  it  must  be  the  best  training  for  precision  of  thought 
even  in  matters  of  ordinary  life.  That  idea,''  the  article  went  on 
to  say,  ''  must  be  taken  with  great  caution ;  mathematics  deal 
ipurely  with  certainties,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  material  of  ordinary 
thought  must  be  modified  by  uncertainties,  and  hence  it  is  quite 
•as  necessary  to  cultivate  the  sagacity  which  can  weigh  conflicting 
probabilities,  as  the  vigour  of  mind  which  can  draw  exact  deduc- 
tions. Some  of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  such  as  Descartes 
-and  Pascal,  have  been  eager  to  admit  that,  so  far,  their  science  was 
not  the  best  of  preparations  for  the  rough  reasoning  of  practical 
•Ufe."  So  much  for  the  "  mental  discipline  "  theory.  If  Descartes 
•and  Pascal  had  been  Greenwich  professors,  no  doubt  their  views 
would  have  been  different. 

To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  whence  came  this  mathematical 
craze,  this  itching  of  a  certain  school  of  naval  officers  to  be  consi- 
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dered  ''  soientiflo  "  ?  It  had  its  origin,  we  belieTe,  partly  in  a  very 
laudable  desire  to  be  what  is  called  "  abreast  of  the  times  " ;  what-^ 
ever  this  may  precisely  mean.  No  doubt  it  was  also  due,  to  some 
eztenty  to  a  sort  of  reaction  against  the  dislike — not  to  say  con^ 
tempt — which  had  been  felt  in  the  profession  for  mere  book-^ 
learning — ^theoretical  knowledge  as  opposed  to  practical  efficiency*. 
Science  had  not  been  ooltivated  very  assidoously  by  naval  offlcer& 
of  yorcy  and  it  was  thought  that  by  striking  out  a  new  line  ia 
education  the  reproach  which  had  been  levelled  against  the  service 
in  this  respect  would  be  removed.  But  there  were  stronger  reasona 
at  work.  It  had  been  considered  desirable  for  some  time  past  to 
greatly  raise  the  standard  of  mathematical  education  for  naval 
arohitects  and  engineers ;  and  the  astounding  theory  was  broached 
by  a  certain  school  of  naval  officers,  that  because  engineers  and 
naval  arohitects  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  it  was  essential  that  naval  executive  officers  should  be 
placed  on  a  similar  educational  footing. 

But  what  if  all  this  mathematics  for  engineers  should  prove  to  be 
only  another  instance  of  misdirected  effort— another  case  of  grasping 
at  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substance  ?  A  strong  feeling  has  been 
growing  up  of  late  that  the  Admiralty  have  gone  on  a  wrong  tack 
altogether  in  their  treatment  of  the  engineering  branch,  and  that  in 
their  desire  to  make  naval  engineers  "  scientific  "  they  have  been 
neglecting  their  practical  training.  Said  the  Broad  Arrow  not 
long  since:—- 

**  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  conceived  than  that  between  the 
method  of  training  an  engineer  for  the  Boyal  Navy  and  that  adopted 
in  the  large  marine- engine  shops  of  the  country,  wherein  are  trained 
the  engineers  of  the  mercantile  marine.  It  is  very  singular  if  both 
systems  are  successful.  That  t}ie  latter  is  eminently  so  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  marine  engine  of  to-day  derives  none  of  its  details 
from  engineering  genius  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  Such  as  it  is,  it  has. 
been  built  up  and  developed  by  the  skill  of  our  mercantile  engi- 
neers. ...  So  much  of  the  time,  too,  is  spent  at  school  and 
college  in  learning  a  quantity  of  mathematics  which  not  one  in  fifty 
will  ever  afterwards  find  a  use  for,  that,  taking  one  disadvantage 
with  another,  it  would  be  marvellous  indeed  if  these  young  men 
proved  so  efficient  in  the  engine-room  and  so  qualified  to  cope  with 
a  breakdown  therein  as  the  engineers  of  the  merchant  service/' 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  views  are  the  outcome  of  mero 
prejudice,  and  are  not  widely  shared,  let  us  turn  to  another  quarter 
for  corroboration. 

Now  of  all  papers  that  are  least  in  the  habit  of  running  after 
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the  sensational  in  writing,  we  may  surely  instance  those  connected 
with  the  engineering  trades ;  and  of  these,  there  is  one  especially 
which  is  not  only  widely  read  by  scientific  people,  bat  carries  great 
weight  in  manafactaring  and  engineering  circles.  It  is  called  the 
Engineer,  and  has  a  more  than  provincial  reputation,  and  has 
doubtlessly  been  heard  of,  even  if  it  has  never  been  studied,  by  our 
readers.  Well,  now,  what  has  the  Engineer  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  mathematical  training  for  engineers?  Under  the  heading  of 
**  The  Prospects  of  Young  Engineers,"  some,  what  must  seem  to 
many  people,  decidedly  heterodox  opinions  are  propounded: — 

**  It  will  be  found,  and  we  say  it  with  regret,  that  one  reason  why 
so  many  men  are  failures  as  engineers  is  that  they  do  not  take  sale- 
able goods  to  market ;  and  this  opens  up  a  very  large  question  indeed. 
The  question  is  one  of  education,  the  consideration  of  which  we 
must  reserve.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  far  too  exalted  an  idea  has 
been  formed  of  the  worth  of  so-called  science  to  the  steam-engine 
naaker,  let  us  say.     All  the  science  in  the  world  would  not  keep 
him  out  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  unless  he  can  sell  engines  for 
more  than  they  cost  him  to  make.  •  •  .  We  often  hear  German 
and  French  engineers  extolled  for  the  results  of  their  scientific 
training.     What  are  the  locomotives  or  marine  engines  which  have 
resulted  from  it  like  ?     The  Americans  have  been  the  least  scien- 
tific engineers  in  the  world :  yet  they  have  modified  engine-build- 
ing practice  all  over  the  world.     Grermany  and  France  have  been 
unable  to  compete  with  us  without  buying  engines  from  us  to  copy. 
Science  may  prevent  a  man  from  making  enormous  mistakes;  it 
cannot  tell  him  how  to  produce  even  moderate  commercial  success. 
Standing  alone,  it  is  entirely  helpless  in  commercial  mechanical 
'engineering ;  combined  with  sound  practice,  it  is  useful.  •  .  .  We 
bave  said  enough,  we  think,  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  cor- 
Tespondents,  to  startle  others,  and  to  put  a  few,  perhaps,  in  direct 
Antagonism  with  us.     We  have  said  nothing,  however,  which  any 
employer  of  labour,  any  practical  mechanical  engineer,  will  refuse 
to  allow.*' 

Then,  again,  under  the  heading  of  '*  Education  of  Engineers," 
it  says : — 

*'  Many  parents  and  youths  hold  that  a  classical  education  is  a 
thing  of  no  value,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  the  dead 
languages  is  time  wasted.  This  is  a  very  mistaken  view.  It  may 
be  urged  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  no  use  to  the  engineer ;  he 
is  never  called  upon  to  read,  write,  or  speak  them.  But  let  us  ask 
the  great  mass  of  mechanical  or  civil  engineers  how  often  they  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  use  of  the  high  mathematics,  which 
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-are  supposed  to  replace  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  parsnit  of  their 
•calling?  The  immediate  practical  yalae  of  the  one  is  about  as 
:great  as  that  of  the  others.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  a  very 
moderate  acquaintance  indeed  with  mathematics  will  enable  the 
engineer  to  build  steam-engines,  and  railways,  and  ships ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  he  has  to  do  appears  to  be  so  far  an* 
tagonisdc  to  mathematical  methods  of  thought  that  the  executive 
•engineer,  as  we  may  call  him,  finds  it  far  more  advantageous  to 
employ  a  mathematician  to  make  his  calculations  for  him — when 
these  present  difiSculties — ^than  to  make  them  himself.  •  .  •  The 
•great  object  of  education  is  to  teach  people  how  to  think  correctly ; 
and  this  can  no  doubt  be  as  well,  or  better,  done  by  classical  lore 
418  by  anything  modern  that  professes  to  take  its  place.  Let  it  not 
for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we  deprecate  book-learning ;  but 
«rt  is  long  and  life  is  short,  and  the  young  engineer  has  to  learn 
his  way  and  earn  a  living,  and  this  he  cannot  do  without  a  basis 
•of  operations  which  is  not  directly  supplied  by  books,  and  is  in* 
directly  supplied  by  a  classical  as  weU  as  by  a  '  modem '  education. 
If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  a  student  could  be  converted 
into  a  competent  engineer  by  reading  and  attending  lectures,  then 
we  could  readily  admit  that  time  spent  with  Horace  or  Homer  was 
time  wasted ;  but  engineers  do  not  get  employment  because  they 
«re  book-learned,  but  because  they  are  competent  men.  Their 
competence  may  be,  and  will  be,  largely  due  to  books ;  but  it  is 
not  so  much  the  matter  of  books  as  the  manner  of  them  which 
will  bring  about  this." 

Now,  coming  from  such  a  source,  these  views  are  noteworthy, 
as  showing  the  reaction  that  is  setting  in  all  along  the  line  against 
the  modem  craze  for  **  scientific  "  education  for  young  men  des- 
tined for  essentially  practical  professions. 

It  is  quite  a  recent  idea  that  a  mathematical  education  can  produce 
good  practical  men  in  the  engineering  line.  Certainly  all  experi- 
ence, and,  shall  we  say,  past  teaching  is  opposed  to  it.  The  greatest 
engineering  genius  of  this  or  any  other  country,  Bobert  Stephenson, 
certainly  never  recommended  the  method  now  adopted  as  that  best 
calculated  to  maintain  our  position  of  pre-eminence  as  practical 
engineers ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  **  the  more  my  ex- 
perience has  advanced,  the  more  convinced  I  have  become  that  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  an  engineer  in  the  workshop ;  that  is  em- 
phatically the  education  which  will  render  the  engineer  most 
intelligent,  most  useful,  and  the  fullest  of  resources  in  time  of  di£B- 
cnlty.'^  Evidence  such  as  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  rabid  naval  scientist  of  the  error  of  his  ways ;  but  our 
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experience  has  taagbt  us  that  a  taste  for  mathematics  is  almost 
difficult  to   combat  as  a  craving  for  strong  drink.     The  cry  is- 
always  for  more,  and  argument  is  thrown  away  when  dealing  with 
enthusiasts  who  believe  the  methods  of  their  own  science  to  be* 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  existence. 

In  connection  with  the  scientific  craze  we  sometimes  hear  the- 
monstrous  doctrine  propounded  that  theoretical  study  ought  to 
precede  practical  training.  This  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole- 
range  of  experience,  that  were  it  not  for  the  plausible  way  in  which 
it  is  advanced,  and  the  mischievous  consequences  likely  to  arise  from 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  doctrine,  it  would  not  be  worth  our  while 
stopping  to  consider  it.  It  means  that  we  are  to  invert  the  whole 
order  of  nature.  From  childhood  to  old  age  we  exercise  our 
limbs  and  faculties  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  yet,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  without  ever  attaining  to  any  knowledge  of  the  **  scien*^ 
tific  "  laws  involved  in  these  movements.  That  some  acquaintance 
with  these  laws  enables  us  to  avoid  much  that  is  hurtful  will  be- 
readily  admitted ;  but  will  any  "  scientific  "  enthusiast  venture  to 
assert  that  the  practical  use  of  our  limbs  was  preceded  by  a  '*  theo* 
retical "  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  their  motions  ?  Just 
consider  for  a  moment  the  consequences  to  the  human  race  involved 
in  this  extravagant  theory.  Imagine  some  scientific  parent  trying 
to  give  practical  shape  to  it  by  withholding  the  infantile  pap  till 
young  hopeful  had  acquired  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
suction.  An  ''  unscientific  "  public  would  consign  the  infatuated 
parent  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  similar  fate  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  professors  who,  whether  parents  of  families,  or  without  en- 
cumbrances, propound  their  silly  theories  for  the  government  of 
the  world. 

If  Stephenson  or  Arkwright  had  set  out  to  investigate  by  means 
of  the  higher  mathematics  the  problems  involved  in  their  inven- 
tions, the  world  would  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  loco- 
motive and  spinning  machine.  The  investigation  of  natural  laws 
is  a  profession  by  itself,  and  may  well  be  left  to  specialists  and  pro- 
fessors, who  derive  vast  enjoyment  from  proving  the  souudness  of 
other  people's  discoveries,  and  assuring  the  world  that  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  has  not  played  it  false  after  all.  The  professors 
may  have  helped  us  to  some  important  discoveries  with  their  proofs, 
problems,  and  formul® ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  wise  after  the  event, 
and,  when  a  great  invention  startles  the  world,  they  flock  around 
like  eagles  over  their  prey,  and  after  much  battling,  negation,  and 
scepticism,  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  right,  after  all,, 
and  then  assure  us  with  much  pomposity  that,  as  it  has  recived  th& 
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hall-mark  of  the  professors,  the  world  may  use  it  withoat  hesita* 
tion.  All  the  theoretical  knowledge  that  the  practical  man  of  the 
world  wants  can  be  imparted  in  plain  English  speech.  We  cannot 
stop  to  investigate  the  laws  governing  the  reflex  action  of  muscles 
every  time  we  want  to  sneeze,  or  work  out  the  theories  of  the 
different  orders  of  levers  before  locking  a  door. 

Professors  are  subject,  more,  perhaps,  than  other  people,  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  and  are  too  much  given  to  deepening, 
instead  of  trying  to  bridge,  the  intellectual  gulf  which,  so  they 
imagine,  divides  their  select  circle  from  the  common  herd.  The 
hill  up  which  they  toiled  was  so  steep,  and  the  ascent  so  laborious, 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  others,  under 
the  belief  that  any  easing  of  the  task  would  tend  to  cheapen  the 
prize,  and  thus  depreciate  the  value  of  their  own  attainments. 
They  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  short  cuts.  Hence  the  useless  and 
often  childish  preliminaries  that  have  to  be  gone  through  by  the 
would-be  initiate  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  ''scientific"  sanctuary. 
Hence  also  the  mystifying  verbosity  with  which  the  professor  is  so 
fond  of  enveloping  his  **  holy  of  holies,"  lest  it  should  seem  too 
plain  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

Of  course  in  an  ideal  state  practice  and  theory  would  go 
hand-in-hand,  like  twin  brothers.  But  in  the  present  condition  of 
things,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  state,  there  is 
perpetual  rivalry  between  them.  Our  meaning  may  be  made  clearer 
by  borrowing  an  illustration  from  the  well-worn  theological  con- 
troversy respecting  Faith  and  Works.  A  couple  of  belligerent 
divines,  so  runs  the  story,  were  in  the  habit  of  renewing  their  dis- 
oussions  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  Faith  and  Works  every 
time  they  crossed  a  river.  One  day  they  found  their  old  friend  the 
waterman  had  scrawled  ''  Faith ''  on  one  oar  and  **  Works  "  on  the 
other.  They  smiled  at  his  whim,  but  soon  found  out  what  he 
meant;  for  when  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  he  dropped  '"Works" 
and  pulled  only  with  ''Faith,"  getting  on  never  a  rod.  Then, 
taking  "  Works "  alone,  he  had  no  better  success.  Finally,  with 
**  Faith ''  in  one  hand  and  "  Works  "  in  the  other,  he  shot  across 
to  the  shore.  Now,  substitute  "Theory  "  for  "Faith,"  and  "  Prac- 
tice for  "  Works,'*  and  the  moral  of  the  story  will  be  evident. 

The  intellectual  world  is  always  crazy  about  something,  always 
finding  out  the  one  thing  needful  for  salvation,  and  trumpeting 
forth  the  discovery  till  people  fall  down  and  worship  from  sheer 
ennui.  Man,  as  Carlisle  says^  is  a  worshipping  animal,  and^  not 
content  with  one  God,  must  needs  be  perpetually  setting  up  imagea 
of  stone  and  wood,  and  investing  them  with  attributes  of  his  own 
VOL*   XIV.  9 
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imagining,  and  then  calling  on  his  fellows  to  bow  the  knee. 
Mathematics  has  been  the  god  of  naval  educationalists  for  some 
time  past,  and,  having  set  up  their  golden  image,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar of  old,  they  send  out  their  heralds,  commanding  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages  to  fall  down  and  worship,  and  threaten  all 
who  refuse  with  the  fate  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego — ^in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  But  a  sceptical  world  is  beginning  to  dis- 
.cover  the  impotence  of  this  new  deity,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  instance 
at  least  one  professor  who  declines  to  do  violence  to  the  faith  that 
is  in  him  by  worshipping  this  scientific  Baal.  The  chief  Instructor 
.on  board  the  Britannia  has  a  very  clear  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  this  branch  of  study  for  naval  officers,  and  has  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  moreover.  His  observations  are  worth  quoting.  '^  I 
would  submit,"  says  Mr.  Aldous,  ''  with  reference  to  the  whole 
oourse  of  naval  education,  that  when  once  boys  have  been  put  very 
throroughly  through  this  compulsory  course  of  mathematics  .  .  . 
.they  need  not  have  to  keep  it  up  or  get  it  up  again.  The  sub- 
jects are  useful  as  mental  gymnastics  for  a  young  boy  who  is  pre- 
paring for  the  naval  profession,  and  as  a  guide  to  further  studies. 
.  .  •  The  learning  of  these  again  at  college  must  be  an  almost  in* 
tolerable  burden,  and  tliere  is,  in  my  opinion^  not  the  slightest  value 
in  an  ability  to  work  a  quadratic  or  manipulate  a  fraction  to  a 
young  man  of  nineteen^  iflf^  knowledge  is  to  be  carried  no  farther.*^ 
(The  italics  are  our  own). 

The  writer  desires  here  most  distinctly  to  disavow  any  intention 
of  disparaging  the  value  of  science  or  of  scientific  attainments.  He 
•admires  these  in  anyone,  and  especially  in  naval  officers,  and  would 
Tonture  to  remind  his  readers,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  Like  everything  else  worth  having, 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  much  painful  and  monotonous 
drudgery.  But  he  distinctly  objects  to  pettifogging  attempts  on 
the  part  of  people  with  more  learning  than  wisdom  to  enhance 
the  value  of  their  attainments  by  placing  needless  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  study.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  we  are  never  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  labours  and  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Progress  would  be  impossible  if  we  had  to  travel  over 
the  same  ground  as  our  predecessors,  before  setting  ofi*  on  fresh 
voyages  of  discovery.  Advance  is  only  possible  by  freely  availing 
ourselves  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  by  making  the  goal  of  our  ancestors  the  starting  point  for 
new  departures.  Only  the  most  pedantic  of  educationalists  would 
insist  on  everyone  plodding  along  the  old  well-beaten  paths,  as  an 
**  exercise  in  correct  reasoning/'     Like  the  Pharisees  of  old  there 
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is  tendenoy  amongst  these  folk  to  lay  bordeDs  on  men's  shoulders 
that  are  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the 
means  at  the  expense  of  the  end.  It  is  this  tendency  that  we  must 
•combat  to  the  utmost* 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  earnestly  commends  to  the  attentive  study 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  naval  service  the 
report  on  naval  education,  and  trusts  that  they  will  use  their  utmost 
•endeavours  to  amend  a  state  of  things  which  has  become  a  public 
-scandal.  The  education  and  training  of  our  future  captains  and 
admirals  may  be  considered  by  their  Lordships  *'  to  lie  somewhat 
•outside  the  special  province  of  the  Board/'  but,  should  unfortu- 
nately any  great  disaster  overtake  our  fleet,  which  can  be  directly 
traced  to  this  misconception  of  duty,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
4IS  to  the  verdict  which  would  be  passed  by  an  enraged  public. 
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Snrat :  %  Craile  d  m  |nbian  (tvx^tt 

By  Charles  Bathbonb  Low  (late)  LN.,  F.B.O.S. 


SuRAT  is  a  port  and  city  of  oar  great  Indian  dependency,  of  whicb 
little  is  known  or  thought  of  in  these  times,  though  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  East  India  Company  for  a  footing  in  the  East  tho 
place  plays  an  important  part.  Surat  was  our  first  factory  in 
India,  and  from  thence  were  ruled  the  other  subordinate  agencies 
at  Mocha  and  Gombroon,  and  all  the  factories  in  the  littoral  of 
India.  But  its  brief  day  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  Surat  is 
now  an  unheeded  unit  in  the  vast  empire,  mightier  than  that  of 
Aurungzebe,  which  owns  the  sway  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  early  voyages  of  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
made  to  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java,  the 
first  ship  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Surat  being  the  Hector,  Captain 
Hawkins,  in  the  year  1607.  Hawkins,  considering  there  was  a 
good  opportunity  of  benefiting  himself  as  well  as  his  masters,, 
resolved  to  remain  at  Surat  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  factory, 
and  accordingly  ordered  his  chief  officer  to  proceed  in  the  Hector 
to  Bantam  and  join  Captain  Keeling.  He  had  brought  a  letter 
from  King  James  the  First  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  deliver  it  in  person.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  an  Englishman  representing  the  Company  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Court  of  theMogul,  and  the  Emperor  Jehangire, 
when  he  graciously  received  the  ship-captain  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  little  thought  that,  in  the  humble  suppliant  for  permission 
for  his  fellow-countrymen  to  trade  with  a  distant  port  in  his 
Empire^  he  saw  before  him  the  representative  of  the  nationality 
which,  by  its  maritime  supremacy  chiefly,  grew  gradually  from  a 
''  puny  infant/'  as,  a  few  years  later,  the  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company  called  their  commercial  settlement  in  Gombroon  or 
Bunder  Abbas,  to  the  strong-limbed  giant  who  was  to  subvert  the 
dynasty  that  Baber  had  founded,  and  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe 
J^uilt  up  and  strengthened  with  such  assiduous  care. 
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Soon  after  Hawkins'  arrival  at  Agra,  On  tlie  16th  April  1609/ 
Jehangire,  after  promising  to  grant  all  the  trade  privileges  solicited 
by  the  Company,  proposed  to  him  to  remain  permanently  at  his 
<7ourt  as  the  English  Representative,  on  a  salary  which  was  to 
t>egin  at  ;£8^200  a  year.  Hawkins  consented  to  the  proposal,  as  he 
^jnaintly  said  in  a  letter  to  his  employers,  giving  his  reason: 
"^  Trusting  npon  his  promise,  and  seeing  it  was  beneficiall  both  to 
my  nation  and  myselfe,  being  dispossessed  of  the  benefit  which  1 
-shonld  have  reaped  if  I  had  gone  to  Bantam,  and  that  after  halfe  a 
dozen  of  years  your  worships  wonld  send  another  man  of  sort  in 
my  place,  in  the  meantime  I  shonld  feather  my  neast  and  do  you 
■service;  and,  further,  perceiving  great  injuries  offered  us  by  reason 
the  King  is  so  farre  from  the  ports,  for  all  which  causes  above 
•specified  I  did  not  think  it  amiss  to  yield  unto  his  request.'^  But 
the  Court  nobles  and  some  Portuguese  Jesuits  intrigued  against 
this  new  Court  favourite,  whom  they  regarded  as  an  interloper, 
and  Hawkins,  fearftil  of  being  poisoned,  appealed  to  the  Emperor, 
who  proposed  that  he  should  marry  '^  a  white  mayden  out  of  his' 
palace,"  the  orphan  daughter  of  an  Armenian  Christian.  Not  long 
-afl;er  his  marriage,  Hawkins  found  that  the  fickle  monarch  had  got 
tired  of  him,  and,  so  far  from  *'  feathering  his  nest,"  he  did  not 
receive  even  the  promised  salary,  while  all  the  commercial  privi* 
leges  conferred  on  the  English  were  cancelled ;  he  accordingly  left 
Agra  and  made  his  way  to  Surat« 

The  next  of  the  Company's  ships  to  arrive  at  Surat  were  some 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  arriving  at  the  port 
*0n   the  26th    September  1611.     Here   he  found    a    Portuguese 
-squadron,  consisting  of  seven  ships,  lying  outside  |the  roads,  and 
thirteen  smaller  vessels  inside  the  bar.     They  had  heard  of  his 
•arrival  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and,  though  the  English  were  not  then  at 
war  with  Portugal,  they  disputed  his  right  to  trade  at  Surat,  and 
^oald  not  even  allow  him  to  communicate  with  the  Englishmen 
who  had  been  left  there  by  Captain  Hawkins.     This  arbitrary  pro- 
*eeeding  the  Portugese  admiral  justified  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
invested  with  the  ofBce  of  captain-major,  an  office  which  made  him 
^ardian  of  the  northern  coast  of  India,  and   warranted  him  in 
seizing  all  vessels  which  presumed  to  trade  without  his  carta^  or 
^permit.      Such  a  right  wonld  have  made  the  Company's  charter 
little  better  than  waste  paper,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton  at  once 
declared  his  determination  not  to  recognise  it.     In  the  correspon- 
dence which  ensued,  he  told  the  Captain-Major  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  King  of  England,  with  a  letter  and  rich  presents  to  the 
^eat  Mogul,  in  order  to  establish  the  trade  which  his  countrymen' 
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had  already  commenlt^d ;  and  that,  as  India  was  a  country  free  to* 
all  nations,  and  neither  the  Mogul  nor  his  people  were  under 
vassalage,  he  was  determined  to  persevere  at  all  hazards,  and^  if 
necessary,  to  repel  force  by  force.  When  he  gave  this  answer  he 
was  in  the  belief  that  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  had  been,  or 
was  about  to  be,  established  by  the  Company  at  Surat,  but  the  in*^ 
formation  which  he  shortly  after  received,  convinced  him  that  for 
the  present  all  idea  of  establishing  such  a  trade  must  be  abandoned. 
Captain  Hawkins,  by  the  information  he  imparted  on  his  return 
from  Agra,  made  it  evident  that  no  trading  privileges  were  to  be^ 
expected  from  Jehangire,  while  the  Portuguese,  being  able  to  sup- 
port their  pretensions  by  force,  appeared  to  him  the  European- 
Power  whom  it  was  most  conducive  to  his  interest  to  propitiate- 
If  Hawkins  had  any  doubts  about  the  impossibility  of  trading  at 
Surat  in  the  present  position  of  a£fairs,  it  would  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  natives  themselves,  who  confessed  that  so  long  as  the- 
Portuguese  retained  their  ascendency,  they  durst  not  incur  their 
displeasure.  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  accordingly,  sailed  for  the- 
Bed  Sea,  where  his  trading  was  not  of  a  legitimate  character,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  opposition  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch* 
and  Portuguese,  the  Company  fitted  out  their  ships  for  fighting  as- 
well  as  trading,  and,  on  the  6th  of  September  1612,  Captain  Best 
anchored  in  the  Swally,  or  roadstead  of  Surat,  with  four  ships^. 
Soon  a  Portuguese  fleet  hove  in  sight,  consisting  of  four  galleons,, 
and  more  than  twenty  armed  vessels,  which  had  come  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  expelling  the  English.  The  Admiral's- 
ship  mounted  88  guns,  and  the  three  others  28  and  80.  The- 
armed  vessels,  called  by  Orme  ''frigates,^'  had  no  cannon,  but 
seemed  intended  for  boarding  and  for  service  in  shoal  water.  This 
fleet  appeared  off  the  bar  of  Surat  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  on 
being  joined  by  other  ships  in  the  river,  the  number  of  so-called 
'*  frigates  "  now  amounted  to  40  sail.  Captain  Best  was  well  pre^ 
pared  for  them,  and  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  wait  till  he  was- 
attached,  at  once  assumed  the  offensive. 

**  On  the  29th  October,"  says  Orme,  "  Captain  Best  bore  down 
from  the  roadstead  of  Swally,  and  engaged  the  Vice-Admiral's  ship,, 
separated  by  the  tide  and  sands  from  the  others.  Placing  himself 
in  the  Dragon,  at  a  distance  of  two  cables'  length,  '  I  began," 
he  says,  *  to  play  upon  him  with  both  great  and  small  shot,  that  by  an 
houre  we  had  well  peppered  him.'  A  shot  from  the  Dragon  sank  his 
long  boat,  and  another  wounded  his  main-mast.  The  day  after  Cap-^ 
"un  Best  engaged  all  four  of  the  ships,  and  three  of  them,  either  from- 
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ig&oranoe  or  oonAisioiiy  grounded  on  the  sands,  where  they  would 
have  upset  if  the  crews  of  the  frigates  had  not  shored  them  up  with 
their  yards,  until  the  tide  and  further  assistance  got  them  afloat 
again.  On  the  81st,  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  with  still  more 
sucoees  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  again  defeated  the  Portu- 
gnese,  and  drove  *'  three  of  their  foure  shippes  on  ground  on  the 
sands  thwart  of  the  Barre  of  Surat."  At  night,  a  frigate,  pre*> 
pared  as  a  fire-ship,  bore  down  on  the  Dragon^  which  discovered 
her  in  time,  and  sank  her.  Eighty  dead  bodies  floated  to  the- 
shore ;  of  the  English,  only  two  were  killed  in  the  three  fights.  The 
four  succeeding  days  passed,  without  action,  in  the  repair  of  damages. 
Captain  Best,  not  doubting  that  the  Portuguese  would  follow  him, 
cruised  down  the  coast  with  two  ships,  and  on  the  22Qd  November 
the  four  Portuguese  galleons  again  appeared,  and  at  night  anchored 
within  gunshot.  Early  in  the  morning  Captain  Best  stood  towards 
them,  when  they  weighed  and  put  before  the  wind.  A  hot  fire  wa» 
now  opened  until,  owing  to  their  superior  sailing  qualities,  the 
Portuguese  got  out  of  range.  The  next  morning,  at  sunrise. 
Captain  Best  stood  towards  them  again,  and  maintained  the  fight 
until  noon,  when  both  sides  retired.  Best  then  finding,  on  exami- 
nation, that  both  his  ships  had  expended  more  than  half  their  store 
of  ammunition,  resolved  to  reserve  the  remainder  for  defence,  and 
steered  towards  Damaun.  The  Portuguese  followed,  but  did  not 
venture  near  enough  to  renew  the  fight.  On  the  27ch  the  two 
ships,  no  longer  dogged  by  the  Portuguese,  anchored  at  Swally, 
and  renewed  the  intercourse  with  their  factors  at  Surat,  where  the 
result  of  the  recent  fighting  had  greatly  raised  the  English  reputa- 
tion, even  in  the  opinion  of  their  enemies. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Articles  by  Jehangire,  which  arrived  a 
lew  days  after,  was  sent  to  Swally  as  a  common  letter  of  business ; 
but  Captain  Best,  aware  of  the  intended  contempt  and  its  conse- 
quences, refused  to  receive  it,  unless  delivered  with  the  usual  for- 
malities. This  show  of  spirit  brought  the  Governor  to  Swally, 
who  presented  it  in  state  on  the  11th  December,  and  congratulated 
the  English  Captain  on  his  victory.  The  goods  intended  for  the 
factory  were  immediately  landed,  and  those  collected  there  received 
on  board.  Captain  Best  then  continiTed  cruising  down  the  coast 
until  the  end  of  February  1618,  when  he  sailed  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  for  Acheen.  From  this  date  the  Company  assumed  a  de- 
finite position  as  a  trading  corporation,  recognised  by  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  not  as  mere  interlopers  picking  up  the  crumbs  of 
commerce  under  sufferance  of  their  European  rivals  the  Portu- 
guese.    The  Company  obtained  permission  to  establish  factoriess^ 
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not  only  at  Sarat,  where  a  small  marine,  the  nadens  of  the  late 
Indian  Navy,  was  established  for  its  defence,  but  at  Ahmedabad, 
Cambay,  and  Oogo,  which  were  selected  as  the  best  situations. 

It  was  not  until  1st  October  1614,  that  a  fleet  of  four  ships, 
commanded  by  Captain  Nicholas  Downton,  again  appeared  at  Surat. 
Jehangire  was  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  English  to  check  the 
arrogance  of  the  Portuguese  at  sea,  and  on  the  9th  December  an 
alliance  was  concluded  between  the  Mogul  General  and  Governor 
of  Surat  and  Captain  Downton.  After  committing  great  devasta- 
tions on  the  coast,  the  Portuguese  fleet  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
Surat,  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  Don  Jeronimo  de  Aze- 
vedo,  who  hoisted  his  flag  as  Admiral,  on  the  Todos  Santos,  of 
800  tons,  having  on  board  260  fighting  men  (of  whom  80  were 
of  family  and  distinction),  and  28  pieces  of  ordnance,  which,  pro- 
bably, were  of  large  calibre,  for  two  are  expressly  said  to  be 
42^pounders.  Five  others  of  the  ships  were  from  700  to  400  tons, 
with  from  180  to  140  men,  and  carrying  from  20  to  14  guns. 
These  six  were  rated  as  galleons.  The  two  next  in  force  were  each 
of  200  tons,  60  men,  and  8  guns  ;  and  there  was  also  a  pinnace, 
of  4  guns  and  80  fighting  men,  and  two  galleys,  each  having  60 
men.  The  **  frigates "  had  18  oars  on  a  side,  and  were  manned 
with  40  fighting  men  besides  the  rowers,  who  were  probably  two 
to  an  oar.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  crews  of  this  armament 
accordingly,  amounted  to  4,820,  and,  with  the  mariners  in  the 
larger  vessels,  made  a  total  of  6^000  natives  serving  with  the  fleet* 
The  number  of  Portuguese,  or  Europeans,  was  2,600,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  work  134  pieces  of  cannon,  against  80,  of  much  inferior 
oalibre,  in  the  English  ships  and  Surat  gallivats,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Company's  local  marine.  Captain  Downton  con- 
sidered the  success  of  this  armament  as  involving  the  certain 
destruction  of  English  commerce  in  the  Mogurs  dominions,  rea- 
soning that,  if  his  own  ships  should  be  driven  from  their  station  at 
Swally,  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  by  ravaging  the  city  itself,  would 
oompel  the  Nawaub  to  refuse  all  future  resort  and  intercourse. 
The  Captain,  therefore,  regarding  the  loss  of  his  ships  as  of 
much  inferior  moment  to  such  a  result,  deliberately  resolved  to 
perish  with  them  rather  than  recede.  But,  like  Lord  Howard  of 
Efiingham,  Captain  Downton,  we  are  told,  *'  did  not  despair  that 
stratagem  might  avail  to  supply  the  defect  of  force."  The  Nawaub, 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  armament,  sent  his  Shawbundar, 
or  Custom- Master,  and  several  other  principal  men,  to  the  Viceroy, 
with  a  large  present  of  provisions,  and  many  promises  to  obtain 
peace.    This  the  haughty  Admiral  refused,  not  doubting,  like  the 
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Spanish  Dake  of  Medina  Sidonia,  that  he  oonld  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish ships ;  after  which  he  intended  to  exact  much  severer  terms^ 
or  the  fall  price  of  remission. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  January  1616,  at  low  water, 
Downton  sent  the  Merchant  Hope  (called  in  the  accounts  the 
Hope^)  of  800  tons,  to  anchor  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Channel, 
where  the  galleons  would  not  have  sufficient  depth  to  come  near 
her  until  the  flood  was  high ;  the  three  other  ships  soon  after  came 
•out  of  the  cove,  but  anchored  again  in  the  Channel.  These  manoeu- 
vres produced  the  intended  effect,  which  was  to  induce  the  Portu- 
gese admiral  to  believe  that  the  English  ships  had  quitted  Swally, 
in  order  to  put  to  sea  and  avoid  an  action.  The  Hope  had  scarcely 
anchored,  before  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  were  under  sail,  in 
order  to  stop  the  Channel ;  the  two  smaller  ships  with  the  pinnaces 
which  were  present,  simultaneously  grappled  and  boarded  the  Hope ; 
but  the  attack,  being  expected,  was  well  met.  Downton  cutting 
the  cables  of  the  three  other  ships,  came  down  and  fired  into  the 
enemy's  ships  entangled  with  the  Hope^  the  men  of  which  had 
4;hiioe  beaten  off  the  Portuguese  boarders.  In  despair  at  finding 
themselves  between  two  fires,  from  which  they  suffered  severely, 
the  crews  set  fire  to  all  the  three,  and  took  to  the  water.  Upon 
this  a  number  of  the  **  frigates,"  which  had  hitherto  given  no  assis- 
tance, came  upon  the  scene,  and  saved  many  of  the  drowning  men. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Hope  had  taken  fire  in  her  main  and  fore 
rigging,  but,  nevertheless,  her  crew  managed  to  disengage  her  from 
the  three  ships,  which  were  blazing  fiercely  and  drove  on  the  sands^ 
where  they  burnt  until  overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  All  this  while 
the  galleons  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  spit,  across  which  they 
oannonaded  the  English  ships  within  the  Channel ;  the  cannonade 
was  answered,  but  with  little  loss  on  either  side. 

The  success  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  Viceroy  sent  a 
deputation  proposing  a  treaty  to  the  Nawaub,  who  answered  with  a 
present  of  provisions,  and  a  refusal  to  make  any  peace  in  which 
the  English  should  not  be  included.  He  also  ordered  his  officers 
at  Swally  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  latter,  aud  sent  a  spar 
from  the  city  to  replace  the  mainmast  of  the  Hope^  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Desultory  operations  succeeded,  during  which 
Captain  Downton  displayed  an  admirable  combination  of  courage 
and  discretion.  On  the  18th  February  the  Portuguese  left  the 
dscene  of  action,  thoroughly  discomfited,  and  Captain  Downton,. 
who  had  not  neglected  his  duties  of  embarking  cargoes,  as  well  as 
water  and  provisions,  deeming  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  the 
Portnguese  to  renew  the  attack,  took  leave  of  the  Nawaub,  who 
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reoeiTed  him  with  ceremonious  state,  and  paid  him  the  honour  of 
returning  his  visit  on  board  the  flagship.  The  Hope  now  left;  for 
England,  and  the  other  ships  proceeded  to  Batavia,  where  Captain 
Downton  died  on  the  6th  August,  as  Orme  says,  '*  lamented^ 
admired,  and  unequalled/'  In  these  affairs  the  Portuguese  lost 
860  men  ;  and,  says  Mill,  **  the  splendid  achievements  of  the 
English  against  an  enemy  whom  the  Governments  of  India  were 
ill  able  to  resist,  raised  high  theix  reputation  for  prowess  in  war.'' 
On  the  other  hand  the  Mogul  flieet  took  little  or  no  part  in  the 
action. 

The  Emperor  Jehangire  had  already  received  a  request  that  the^ 
English  might  be  permitted  to  fortify  their  factory  at  Surat,  which 
he  had  referred  to  his  minister  Mocrib  Khan,  tbro«gh  whom  the 
original  firman  for  trade  had  been  obtained ;  but  there  appeared 
to  be  no  desire  to  grant  the  boon,  which  must  have  appeared,  and 
rightly,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that  was  to  make  the  Company 
a  territorial  power.  Mr.  Edwardes — the  Company's  factor  at 
Ahmedabad,  who,  with  Mr.  Eerridge,  the  agent  at  Surat,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  representatives  of  the  Company  in  India — 
proceeded  to  Agra,  and  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  on  the  7th 
February,  by  Asaph  Khan^  brother  of  the  Empress  Noor  Mahal 
so  celebrated  in  Indian  history  for  her  beauty  and  goodness. 
During  his  stay,  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Portagueso 
defeat  at  Sw^ly,  Jehangire  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
gallantry  of  the  English,  and  presented  him  with  a  firman,  directed 
to  the  Governor  of  Surat  and  Cambay,  allowing  the  English  to- 
trade  in  his  dominions. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Surat,  the* 
Government  at  Bantam  was  reduced  to  an  agency  dependent  upon 
the  President  of  the  former  city,  which  became  the  Chief  seat  of  the 
Company's  Government  in  India.  The  English  had  to  sustain  at 
this  time  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  who  outbid  them 
at  Surat,  selling  European  goods  cheaper  than  the  Company's 
agents.  Great  rivalry  also  existed  between  the  English  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  so  lately  been  ousted  from  Ormuz,  and  the 
Mogul  Emperor  supported  the  English  agency  at  Surat. 

A  large  Portuguese  fleet,  consisting  of  9  ships,  with  2,000 
soldiers  on  board,  arrived  in  India  in  September  1680,  and  when 
the  Portuguese  admiral,  Don  Francisco  Continha,  tried  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  English  ships  into  Swally,  a  sharp  action 
ensued,  in  which  the  Company's  ships  had  the  advantage.  This^ 
action  was  followed  by  frequent  skirmishes,  both  at  sea  and  on 
shore,  the  English  still  being  successful    in  maintaining   their 
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groand.  Irritated  by  failure,  the  Portuguese  admiral  made  an 
nnsnooessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  English  ships  by  fire,  but^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  latter  succeeded  in  landing  their 
cargoes. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  New  Account  of  the  Eeut 
Indies^  where  he  served  in  the  Marine,  between  the  years  1688  and 
1728,  says,  of  this  action  : — 

One  season  the  English  had  eight  good  large  ships  riding  at  Swallj,  which  i» 
about  ten  miles  from  Rannier,  where  the  President  and  his  Council  then  resided,  and 
Swally  was  the  place  where  all  goods  were  unladed  from  the  shipping,  and  all  goods 
for  exportation  were  then  shipped  off.  The  Portuguese,  thinking  it  a  fit  time  tO' 
giye  a  deadly  blow  to  the  English  commerce,  came  with  a  fleet  of  six  large  ships,- 
ten  small,  and  ten  or  twelve  large  gallies,  and  anchored  to  the  northward  of  the 
Snglish,  in  a  narrow  channel  not  musket-shot  wide,  and  a  tide  generally  of  six  or 
seyen  miles  an  hour.  The  Portuguese  landed  near  8,000  men  and  seized  some  carta 
laden  with  the  Company's  goods.  The  English  could  not  bear  the  insults  they  daily 
reeeiTed,  held  a  council,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  land  800  men  out  of  the  ships 
and  attack  the  Portuguese,  while  they  were  lulled  in  security  by  their  own  strength 
and  numbers,  and  if  they  were  overpowered,  that  those  left  on  board  the  English 
should  try  if  they  could  cut  a  Portuguese  ship's  cables  that  lay  near  them,  and  her 
driving  on  board  of  another  might,  with  the  force  of  the  tide,  put  them  all  aground 
on  the  shore,  or  a  sand-bank  that  they  lay  very  near  to.  Accordingly,  by  break  of 
day,  the  EInglish  were  all  landed,  and  every  ship's  crew  led  by  their  own  commander. 
As  they  had  conjectured,  so  it  fell  out :  the  English  were  among  the  Portuguese 
before  they  could  get  in  a  position  of  defence,  and  put  them  in  confusion.  Those  on 
board  had  done  as  they  were  ordered  ;  one  being  cut  loose,  soon  made  all  the  rest  run 
aground,  and  most  of  them  lost,  especially  the  great  ships.  The  little  English  army 
pursued  the  Portuguese  and  killed  many  in  their  flight ;  but  at  a  point  of  land,- 
about  three  miles  from  the  ships,  the  Portuguese  made  a  stand,  and  rallied ;  but  the 
little  victorious  army  soon  made  them  take,  a  second  time,  to  their  heels,  and  so  the 
Ebiglish  got  an  entire  victory,  with  small  loss  ;  for  there  were  not  twenty  killed  on 
the  English  side,  but  above  1,500  of  the  Portuguese.  In  anno  1690,  I  was  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  saw  many  human  skulls  and  bones  lying  above  ground,  and  the 
story  of  the  battle  I  had  from  an  old  Parsee,  who  was  born  at  a  village  called 
Tamkiu,  within  two  miles  of  the  field,  and  could  perfectly  remember  the  action. 

According  tu  Hamilton,  the  present  city  of  Surat  had  no  existence 
at  this  time,  there  being  a  neighbouiing  place  called  Bannier.  He 
says: — 

Surat  was  built  about  the  year  16G0,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tapta,  or  Tappee, 
which  being  incommoded  with  banks  of  sand  at  Rannier,  the  then  mart  town  on  this 
river,  the  English  removed  about  two  miles  further  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
side  near  a  castle,  which  had  been  built  many  years  before,  to  secure  the  trade  from 
the  insults  of  the  Malabar  pirates,  who  used  to  lord  it  over  all  the  sea  coast  between 
Cape  Comorin  and  Cambay.  In  a  little  time  after  the  English  had  settled  there». 
others  followed  their  example,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  became  a  large  town,  but 
without  walls,  and  so  it  continued  till  about  the  aforesaid  year,  that  Rajah  Sevajee,. 
▼ho  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mogul's  dominion,  came  with  an  army  and  plundered 
ity  except  the  European  factories,  who  stood  on  their  guard. 

In  1652,  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland,  and  a 
Dutch  fleet  of  eight  sail  appeared  ofP  Swally ;  but,  not  deeming  it 
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prudent  to  attack  the  English  shipping  and  factories,  proceeded  to 
the  Persian  Oulf,  where  they  overpowered  some  of  the  Company's 
iressels.  In  1668,  some  years  after  the  oonclasion  of  peace  between 
the  two  European  Powers,  the  factory  was  placed  in  peril  by  the 
feuds  between  the  four  sons  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  ;  but 
ultimately  Aurungzebe,  the  third  son,  was  successful,  and,  having 
•cleared  the  field  of  all  rivals,  confined  his  father  in  his  palace,  where 
lie  survived  seven  years,  and  established  his  rule  over  almost  the 
entire  Peninsula.  In  these  contests  the  general  of  one  of  the  rival 
-competitors  took  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Surat,  and  another 
pillaged  part  of  the  town ;  but  the  English  factory  escaped  molesta- 
tion, owing  to  the  prudent  neutrality  observed  by  the  Company's 
servants.  At  this  time,  besides  their  factories  at  Surat  and  Fort 
St  George,  which  had  been  constituted  into  a  Presidency  in 
1658-64j  though  subordinate  to  Surat,  they  had  stations  at  Agra, 
Ahmedabad,  Mocha,  Bussorah,  G-ombroon,  Scindy,  Rajahpore, 
<]!arwar  and  Caile  Yelha ;  also  inferior  agencies  at  Cossimbazar, 
Ballasore,  and  Patna,  which  were  subordinate  to  the  factory  at 
Hooghly,  which,  again^  was  placed  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
St.  George.  The  stations  in  what  were  termed  the  Southern  Seas, 
remained,  as  heretofore,  dependent  on  the  President  and  Council 
of  Bantam. 

In  1664,  Surat  was  menaced  by  a  great  and  rising  power,  and 

owed  its  immunity  from  destruction  to  the  bravery  of  the  Company's 

-oflBcials  and  the  Marine.     On  the  6th  January  1664,  Sevajee,  the 

founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  advanced  rapidly  upon  Surat  with 

4,000  horse,  and  arrived  within  fifteen  miles  of  it  before  any  tidings 

•of  his  movements  had  been  received.     On  his  approach  the  Mogul 

Governor  left  the  town  to  its  fate,  and  retired  into  the  Castle,  while 

the  inhabitants  fled  either  in  boats,  or  into  the  surrounding  country. 

In  this  emergency,  the  President,  Sir  George  Ozenden,  and  the 

•Company's  servants  shut  themselves  up  in  the  factory  with  their 

property,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £80,000,  and,  after  fortifying 

the  building,  called  in  the  ship's  crews  for  its  defence,  while  the 

"*'  grabs  "  and  '*  gallivats  "  in  the  river  took  up  positions  enabling 

chem  to  act  with  effect.     Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  the  historian,  in 

referring  to  Mill's  meagre  narrative  of  this  event,  says  : — *'  Scant 

justice  is  done  to  the  Company's  servants  in  this  brief  notice  of  a 

conduct  highly  remarkable  for  cool  and  resolute  courage."     '*  We 

replied  to  Sevajee,"  writes  Sir  George  Oxenden,  in  his  despatch  to 

the  Court,  dated  26th  January  1664,  "  we  were  here  on  purpose  to* 

maintain  the  house  to  the  death  of  the  last  roan,  and  therefore  not 

to  delay  his  coming  upon  us."     It  does  not  appear  that  any  orga* 
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nized  attack  was  made  apon  the  factory;  bat  the  Mahrattas- 
assembled  in  ooosiderable  numbers  before  it,  and  broke  into  an 
adjoining  house.  To  prevent  their  establishing  themselves  in  ft 
situation  from  which  they  might  offer  serious  annoyance,  a  sally 
was  made  from  the  factory,  which  had  the  effect  of  dislodging  the* 
assailants,  and  putting  them  to  flight  with  some  loss,  and  three  mea 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  English.  This  success  was  followed 
up  with  spirit,  the  plundered  house  was  occupied,  several  sorties- 
were  made,  and  pushed  even  to  the  gates  of  the  Gastle ;  and  the- 
neighbourhood,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round,  was  cleared  of 
the  enemy.  No  further  attempts  were  made  to  molest  the  factory 
or  its  vicinity  during  the  three  days  that  Sevajee  continued  io" 
possession  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  in  whicb 
the  factory  was  situated  "  were  very  thankful  in  their  acknowledge^ 
ments,  blessing  and  praising  the  English  nation,"  to  whose  valour 
they  ascribed  their  exemption  from  the  calamities  which  had 
desolated  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  Governor  presented  Sir  George 
Oxenden  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and  recommended  the  interests 
of  the  Company  to  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  who  subsequently 
granted  to  the  English  a  perpetual  remission  of  a  portion  of  the- 
duties.  The  Company  also  showed  their  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  their  servants  by  presenting  the  President  with  a  gold  medal 
and  a  gratuity  of  £200,  and  distributing  £400  among  his  sub-- 
ordinates. 

In  1670  affairs  at  Surat  again  assumed  a  critical  aspect.  Bahadar 
Ehan,  the  General  of  Aurungzebe,  arrived  with  8,000  horse  to- 
defend  the  city  against  Sevajee,  who  appeared  at  its  gates  at  the 
head  of  15^000  men.  The  great  Mahratta  chief  effected  an^ 
entrance  on  the  8rd  of  October,  and  pillaged  the  city  of  an  immense 
amount  of  booty  and  treasure.  A  party  of  seamen  came  from^ 
Swally  to  defend  the  factory,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and 
desperate  assaults  of  the  Mahrattas,  succeeded  in  making  a  suc- 
cessful resistance.  During  the  conflict  many  men  were  killed  and' 
wounded,  and  some  goods,  stored  in  detached  warehouses,  were 
lost,  but  the  factory  remained  unscathed,  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Company's  property  had,  on  the  first  report  of  Sevajee'& 
approach,  been  sent  to  Swally,  or  put  on  board  the  ships.  The 
gallantry  of  the  seamen  of  the  Marine  contrasted  favourably  with 
that  of  the  French  in  their  factory,  who  compounded  with  the 
Mahratta  robbers.  The  Dutch  factory,  being  in  a  retired  quarter, 
escaped  pillage. 

The  importance  of  Surat  waned  after  the  acquisition  of  Bombay, 
which  rose  into  eminence  and  became  the  seat  of  Government,.  ^  | 
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The  native  Govennnent  also  beoame  more  exactiDg,  and  the 
position  of  the  factory  was,  at  times,  one  of  extreme  danger.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1695,  the  Company's  agents  and  servants  were 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  aathorities  to  prevent  their  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Disputes  arose  between  the 
Nawaub  and  the  Seedee  or  Emperor  s  Admiral,  and,  as  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  central  authority  declined,  the  Company's 
Agents  agreed  to  assist  the  former  in  return  for  certain  privileges. 
An  expedition  was,  accordingly,  fitted  out  at  Bombay,  consisting 
of  6  of  the  Company's  ships  and  a  body  of  850  European  troops 
and  1,500  sepoys.  The  whole  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
•Commodore  Watson,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  au  officer  of  remark- 
Able  sk*ll  and  tried  abilitv.  The  armament  sailed  on  the  9th 
February  1759,  and  the  troops  were  landed  at  Dentilowry,  about 
nine  miles  from  Surat,  where  they  encamped  for  three  days.  The 
first  operation  was  against  the  **  French  garden,"  where  the  Beedee 
had  placed  some  of  his  troops,  which  were  dislodged.  A  battery 
was  then  erected,  on  which  were  mounted  two  24*pounder8  and  a 
IS-inch  mortar ;  and,  for  three  days,  a  heavy  fire  was  maintained 
against  the  walls,  but  without  e£fect.  A  council  of  war,  composed 
of  military  and  naval  officers,  was  then  convened,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  following  plan  of  operations  should  be  put  into 
•execution. 

"  The  plan  was,''  says  Grose,  a  contemporary  writer  and  traveller, 
^'  That  the  Company's  grab  of  twenty  guns  and  four  bomb-ketches, 
should  warp  up  the  river  in  the  night,  and  anchor  in  a  line  of 
battle  opposite  the  Seedee's  '  bundar,*  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
places  they  had  got."  This  they  did,  and  a  general  attack  began 
from  the  vessels  and  battery  at  the  appointed  time  on  the  1st 
March.  The  Commodore's  intentions  in  this  were  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  batteries,  and  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  the 
infantry,  whom  he  had  embarked  in  boats.  The  bomb-kitches  kept 
up  a  continual  fire  until  half-past  eight,  when  a  signal  was  made 
for  the  boats  to  put  off  and  land,  under  cover  of  the  vessels.  This 
proved  very  successful  by  the  prudent  conduct  and  gallant  behaviour 
of  Captain  Watson,  who  landed  the  troops  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man.  They  attacked  the  Seedee's  bundar,  and  soon  put  his  troops 
to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  Captain  Bobert  Inglish  mortally  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Pepperell  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  some  privates 
killed  and  wounded.  Having  gained  this  point,  and  getting  pos- 
session of  the  town  with  its  fortifications,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  attack  the  inner  town  and  castle,  for  which  purpose  the  18- 
asd  12-inch  mortars  were  planted  on  the  Seedee's  bundar,  and  began 
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firing  as  soon  as  possible  at  a  distance  of  700  yards  from  the  castle 
snd  500  from  the  inner  town.  About  six  in  the  evening  the  mortars 
began  to  play  very  briskly^  and  continued  their  fire  until  half-past 
two  the  next  morning,  which  put  the  garrison  of  the  castle  and 
town  into  such  a  consternation  that  they  soon  ceased  to  reply. 
Negotiations  were  now  opened  by  the  enemy,  and  on  the  4th  March 
the  British  force  marched  in  with  colours  flying.  The  fighting 
during  these  operations  must  have  been  rather  brisk,  as  we  find 
that  the  losses  of  the  British,  in  killed  alone,  amounted  to  160 
oflBcers  and  men.  A  gratuity  of  200,000  rupees  (£20,000)  was 
divided  among  the  captors.  Some  troops  and  a  squadron,  for  the 
protection  of  the  newly-acquired  settlement,  were  left  at  Surat,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  expedition  returned  to  Bombay  on  the  15th 
April.  From  that  day  Surat  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

The  Call  of  Duty. 

Gaft.  Whitby  was  riding  home  from  morning  parade,  the  sky  wa» 
cloudless  and  luminonsly  clear,  and  the  sunshine  hathed  the  whole 
scene  in  the  most  glorious  golden  light.  From  the  road  on  the^ 
Bidge  of  Delhi,  on  which  he  was,  he  could  see  the  splendid 
ancient  city  heneath  him,  while  near  at  hand  on  the  roadside  was 
one  of  those  unenclosed  semi-deserted  grave- yards  filled  ?rith  artisti* 
cally  carved  monuments,  such  as  are  always  to  be  found  outside 
the  walls  of  Mahomedan  cities. 

At  the  foot  of  a  slab  of  beautifoUy  sculptured  white  marble  he  saw 
a  patch  of  dirty-tinted  colour,  resembling  a  bundle  of  rags ;  it  was 
in  reality  a  crouching  human  figure,  and  as  Whitby  approached 
nearer  an  aged  grey  head  was  raised,  and  he  found  fixed  on  him  a 
pair  of  gleaming  black  eyes,  all  ablaze  vrith  misery  and  hatred. 
It  was  the  Witch  of  Megara  !  Whitby  was  a  bit  of  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  it  struck  him  as  deplorable  to  see  a  human  face  so 
distorted  with  evil  passions  and  discontent.  He  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and,  holding  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  approached  the  old 
woman.     '"  What  is  troubling  you,  my  friend  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

*'  Why  should  a  Sahib  care  what  troubles  an  old  woman  ?  Bide 
on,  and  fulfil  your  destiny !  " 

**  But  what  has  happened  ?  "  he  continued.  "  Does  that  young 
lady  no  longer  protect  you  7  '* 

The  old  woman  rose  excitedly  and  poured  out  a  stream  of  male- 
dictions against  Louisa.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  "  asked  the  aged 
crone,  "  that  I  should  be  driven  from  her  door  with  insult  by  her 
"Hindoo  servants,   the  sons    of  burnt  fathers!     She  has  turned 
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me  away  saying,  '  Go,  eat  stones,  for  I  will  give  you  no  more 
bread.'     All  men,  even  the  Faithful,  say,  '  Go,  accursed  witch  ! '  " 

"  I  do  not  say  so,"  answered  Whitby,  gently.  "  While  I  remain 
in  this  place  you  shall  not  die  of  hunger.  Gome  to  me  on  the 
first  of  each  month  when  I  get  my  pay,  and  I  will  give  you  five 
rupees  so  that  you  may  have  bread.*' 

The  old  woman  asked  suspiciously,  ''Do  you  fear  the  power  of 
my  curse  that  you  do  this  ?     Why  should  you  befriend  me  ?  '* 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Your  prophet  says  that  the  road  to 
Heaven  is  through  the  gate  of  charity.  My  faith  also  teaches  me, 
that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  assist  the  poor.  He  placed  some  silver 
in  her  hand,  and  with  a  good-natured  smile  added,  ''  You  will  not 
forget  to  come  every  month.     You  know  where  I  live." 

She  murmured  many  high-flown  compliments  and  benedictions, 
and  seemingly  inspired  with  renewed  life,  despite  her  advanced  age, 
she  tripped  quickly  away  toward  the  city,  and  Whitby,  remounting 
his  horse,  went  on  his  way. 

He  found  his  wife  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  welcome 
him.  "Nellie,  as  I  was  coming  back  from  parade  I  met  that  old 
soul  they  call  the  Witch  of  Megara.  It  appears  that  now  Carew 
is  gone,  Louisa  or  her  servants  have  turned  the  unfortunate 
creature  away." 

'*  She  is  a  mischievous  old  woman,  is  she  not?"  asked 
Eleanor. 

''  Poor  thing !  To  me  there  is  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  ill-used  old  age.  Probably  she  did  her  work  and  duty  in  her 
day,  and  now  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  she  is  absolutely 
alone ;  besides,  she  is  hated  for  no  sensible  reason  that  I  can  see." 
Do  you  think  witchcraft  impossible?  "  asked  Eleanor. 
I  have  not  studied  the  subject,*'  he  replied,  "but  if  that  poor 
old  woman  is  malignantly  inclined  towards  the  human  race,  I  an^ 
not  surprised  at  it,  for  the  world  does  not  treat  her  with  either 
common  humanity  or  justice.  I  intend  to  pay  her  a  trifle  monthly 
while  we  are  here." 

"  You  are  right,  dear  Dick,"  said  his  wife. 

Some  wise  man  has  told  us  to  beware  when  all  our  hopes  seem 
realised,  all  our  wishes  fulfilled.  This  caution  might  have  been 
laid  to  heart  by  Whitby,  for  there  were  few  happier  men  in  the 
world  than  he.  The  things  which  composed  his  contentment  were 
the  not  uncommon  elements  of  life,  a  moderate  income,  a  loving 
wife,  congenial  work,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men.  There 
was  a  marvellous  affinity  of  mind  between  him  and  the  woman  he 
had  married ;  they  thought  alike  on  all  important  subjects ;  they 
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had  the  same  pursuits,  and  in  things  of  smaller  moment  they 
agreed  to  differ.  A  man  must  have  something  in  him,  or  at  least 
is  fortunate  who  has  a  thoroughly  devoted  partizan  in  his  wife. 
Whatever  the  world  at  large  thought  of  Whitby  there  was  one 
mind,  and  that  not  an  unintelligent  one,  to  whom  he  was  the  best 
and  bravest,  the  cleverest  of  men.  It  is  said  that  love  is  blind, 
but  is  it  so  ?  It  is  only  with  the  eyes  of  love  we  can  see  the 
Divine  in  each  other.  To  Eleanor  her  husband  was  a  demi-god 
walking  among  mortals^  and  who  can  say  that  the  influence  which 
Whitby  exercised  over  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him  was 
not  the  outcome  of  the  subtle  home  atmosphere  in  which  he  was 
so  revered,  and  which  kept  him  true  to  his  manliest  instincts  ? 

One  morning,  not  long  after  his  interview  with  the  witch, 
Whitby — looking  very  grave — entered  the  room  in  which  his  wife 
was  seated.  "  Eleanor,  I  have  been  asked,"  be  said,  *'  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  undertake  a  somewhat  singular  duty,  but  it 
is  left  optional  with  me  whether  I  accept  it  or  not.'*  He  spoke  so 
gravely  that  Eleanor  listened  with  trembling  surprise. 

"  If,"  continued  Whitby,  "  you  say  stay,  I  will  stay ;  if  you  say 
go,  I  will  go." 

"  What  is  it  Dick  ?  "  she  asked  in  perplexity.  "  You  know  far 
better  than  I  can  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  you  always  do  what 
you  think  right." 

"  It  is  more  or  less  a  post  of  danger,"  he  answered  ;  **  that  is,  it 
may  be." 

"  Oh,  Dick !  **  and  the  tears  rose  unbidden  to  her  dark  eyes. 

''Don't  cry,  Eleanor  darling.  It  may  prove  nothiug,  after  all. 
Scindiah's  troops  have  revolted,  or  at  least  are  inclined  to  revolt, 
which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  The  Resident  at  Gwalior  wants 
me  to  take  them  in  hand.  It  is  some  muddling  of  somebody's 
about  pay  and  privileges." 

"  But  must  you  really  go  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  mutiny  or  rebellion  it  is  better  to  kill  it  in  the  bud. 
Of  course  use  fair  words  and  fair  means  first.  But,"  and  there 
was  a  grim  look  on  his  face  and  his  eyes  flashed  ominously,  ''  if 
needs  be,  they  ought  to  shoot  or  hang  the  ringleaders.  The 
Governor  wishes  me  to  talk  to  them,  but  rebellions  cannot  be  bound 
up  with  red  tape,  and  I,  for  one,  expect  no  very  logical  answers 
from  exasperated  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But,  sweetheart,'' 
lowering  his  voice  to  soft,  loving  tones,  "  it  is  not  my  legitimate 
work.     Shall  I  go?" 

She  answered  calmly,  though  with  an  effort,  for  the  impulse  to 
say  "Stay!"    was   strong   wiihin :  "If  you    can    do   any    good. 
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Biohard,  go !  and  may  God  preserve  you  '^ ;  and  then  she  pillowed 
ber  small  head  on  his  broad  breast  and  sobbed.  He  was  so  dear 
to  her,  he  was  her  all  in  this  world. 

"  It  is  leaving  you,"  he  said,  '*  which  makes  it  hard  for  me  to  go. 
I  know  you  are  as  brave-hearted  as  you  are  gentle.  I  know  you 
would  not  keep  me." 

She  tried  to  answer  cheerfully,  quoting  the  words  of  an  old  poet, 
^^  I  could  not  love  thee  dear  so  much,  loved  I  not  honour  more." 

'^ Cheer  up,  darling,"  he  said;  *'it  may  all  end  well,  and  will, 
most  likely,  end  in  smoke.     Do  not  break  your  heart." 

"  I  am  a  very  coward  on  your  account,  Dick,"  she  answered^ 
'"but  as  you  say,  of  course  nothing  very  dreadful  is  likely  to 
happen.  I  am  so  happy  when  you  are  with  me,  so  utterly  wretched 
when  you  are  away,  that  your  leaving  for  a  single  day  seems  an 
•overwhelming  misfortune.     Cannot  I  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  better  not." 

**  When  do  you  leave,  Dick  ?  " 

"  To-night." 

"  So  soon  ?  " 

**  Well,  my  darling,  the  sooner  the  better.  As  I  said  before, 
mutinies  cannot  be  mended  with  red  tape.'' 

The  day  was  passed  in  all  the  stirring  activity  of  packing  and 
-preparations,  and  in  the  evening  a  travelling  carriage  stood  under 
^he  portico  of  Whitby's  house,  for  the  hour  of  his  departure  had 
oome.  He  himself  (his  tall  figure  muffled  in  a  military  cloak)  stood 
in  the  drawing-room  talking  to  his  wife. 

'*  Before  I  start,  Eleanor,"  he  said,  **  t  will  give  yon  a  pistol.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  load  it,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  require  it. 
Still,  it  is  as  well  to  have  fire-arms  in  a  house  with  only  women  and 
4i  sick  man  in  it." 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  can  load  it." 

The  weapon  was  left  on  the  table,  and  she  followed  him  to  the 
hall  door.  They  bid  each  other  a  final  good-bye.  As  Whitby 
entered  the  carriage  Eleanor  said,  *'  You  will  be  back  in  ten  days, 
and  will  write  every  day  " ;  then  she  added  with  a  sad  little  smile, 
"**  You  know  I  cannot  be  happy  one  minute  without  you.*' 

Bichard  Whitby  had  led  a  stirring  soldier's  life,  his  career  had 
not  been  one  of  fun  and  finery  passed  in  garrison  towns.  He  had 
been  wounded  more  than  once,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active 
service.  As  soou  almost  as  he  had  joined  he  had  served  at  Canda- 
har,  in  the  first  Afghan  War.  Then  he  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting  in  the  two  Funjaub  campaigns,  and  had  been  present 
at  the  hardly-fought  battles  of  Ferozeshah,  Sobraon,  and  Chilian - 
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wallah.  He  was  not  one  6f  fortune's  favourites ;  added  to  which»  iir 
1862,  as  we  have  before  stated^  he  in  common  with  the  whole  of 
his  regiment  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  It  is 
possible  that,  but  for  thid,  his  good  services,  his  knowledge  of  Asiatic 
languages,  and  the  almost  miraculous  influence  his  simple  and^ 
manly  character  exercised  over  orientals,  might  have  gained  him 
recognition  and  a  post  of  wealth.  However,  that  was  not  to  be  ; 
for  one  thing  he  never  advertised  or  pushed  himself,  but  rather 
held  aloof  from  influential  circles.  Moreover,  he  had  more  than 
an  average  amount  of  moral  courage ;  he  would  speak  unpalatable 
truth  and  "  shame  the  devil,^'  as  he  expressed  it,  therefore  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  His  Satanic  Majesty  or  his  vice-regents  on  earth- 
did  not  particularly  admire  Richard  Whitby,  nor  study  his  interests  ^ 
still  he  had  friends  who  believed  in  him,  and  it  was  one  of  thesa 
who  had  requested  he  might  be  sent  to  Gwalior* 

A  few  nights  after  her  husband's  departure,  as  Eleanor  sat  alone- 
trying  to  beguile  her  loneliness  by  reading,  her  ayah  suddenly 
entered  the  apartment. 

*'  Madam,''  she  began  in  a  low  mysterious  tone,  coming  up  close- 
to  her  mistress — dhe  was  a  so-called  Portuguese, '  and  she  spoke 
English. 

''What  is  it?"  asked  Eleanor,  a  little  impatiently,  struck  hj 
the  woman's  peculiar  tone,  and  noticing  how  strange  and  timid  she 
looked. 

''  That  old  woman,  the  Witch  of  Megara,"  answered  the  trembling 
servant,  *'  has  given  me  this,"  holding  up  a  silver  coin,  "  to  take  a 
message  to  you  from  her.  She  says  such  terrible  things  about 
your  Excellency's  going  to  be  murdered.     Heaven  forbid  it!  " 

**  You  are  joking,"  said  Eleanor,  calmly.  **  Why  should  anyone 
murder  me  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Truth  is  known  to  God  alone/'  answered  the  ayah ;  "  I  am 
but  a  woman,  nothing  is  known  to  me,  but  the  wise  one  says  that 
yolir  days  are  numbered." 

**  Absurd,"  said  Eleanor.     **  I  have  always  thought  her  mad." 

*'  The  Lord  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  the  wicked,"  continued 
the  ayah.  "  Knowledge  is  not  given  to  your  servant.  Question- 
the  wise  woman,  for  she  says  she  is  coming  secretly  this  very  night 
to  see  you.  Will  your  Excellency  admit  her?  Hark!  wliat  ia 
that  sound  ?     She  has  arrived." 

Most  Anglo-Indian  houses  are  built  with  back  entrances  for  the 
convenience  of  the  numerous  servants,  and  from  behind  a  heavy 
curtain  which  did  service  as  a  door  leading  to  one  of  these  en«, 
trances,  the  strange-looking  old  witch  of  Megara  suddenly  emerged*. 
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Eleanor  could  not  help  noticing  bow  extremely  small  she  was, 
barely  five  feet  in  height;  and  as  she  came  near,  Eleanor  and 
Florence  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  giants  beside  her. 
It  happened  that  Florence  Bawley  had  entered  the  room  unexpect- 
•edly^  and  the  advent  of  the  stranger  surprised  her  extremely.  The 
•old  woman  wore  the  very  unbecoming  Mahomedan  dress  of  the 
•country,  only  rendered  picturesque  by  the  upper  part  of  her  person 
being  covered  with  a  quantity  of  red-coloured  drapery ;  and  this 
added  to  wild  dark  eyes,  wrinkled  face,  and  snowy  hair,  made  her 
a  very  singular-looking  object. 

After  making  the  customary  salaam,  she  threw  herself  at 
Eleanor's  feet  with  the  most  impassioned  gestures  of  terror.  The 
ayah  translated  the  following  words  :  *'  Fly,  fly,  while  there  is  yet 
•time ! "  she  exclaimed,  ''  or  you  and  the  good  Sahib  will  die. 
It  is  the  will  of  Fate  that  my  days  are  few.  Your  slave  is 
old.  I  am  ready  to  depart,  to  rejoin  those  who  have  gone  before 
me.  But,  ah!  your  Grace"  clinging  to  Eleanor's  knees,  and 
raising  her  withered  black  hands  imploringly,  ''save  your  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  your  Sahib,  and  that  of  Oarew  Sahib,  whose  salt  I 
have  eaten,  and  of  that  child  who  is  beloved  by  you,"  and  she 
pointed  to  Florence.  "  To  them  and  to  you  life  is  sweet !  Your 
Excellency  has  heard  nightly  the  noise  of  quarrelling  in  the 
servant's  quarters,  near  the  house.  Your  Excellency  has  sent  to 
tell  them  to  be  quiet,  but  they  will  never  be  quiet  more.  Nightly 
they,  and  the  guard,  with  others  from  the  city  discuss  plans  of 
lebellion  and  murder.  The  Moslems  and  Hindoos  cannot  agree 
to  terms.  Do  they  not  hate  each  other  ?  They  conspire  against 
the  English  ;  they  write  letters ;  fear  is  in  the  heart  of  all ;  voices 
•come  out  of  the  wilderness  and  cry  Smite !  smite !  Dogs  howl 
-dismally  round  the  villages.  Woe,  woe,  is  foretold.  Some  of  the 
prodigies  are  familiar,  such  as  thunder,  and  some  are  unaccount- 
able." 

"I  do  not  fear  such  things,"  said  Eleanor,  imperturbably,  hardly 
following  the  translation  of  the  old  woman's  sybilline  warnings 
poured  out  in  the  strange  guttural  language,  and  accompanied  by 
frantic  gestures.  ''The  Sahib  is  gone,"  she  continued,  "and  if  I 
£y,  whither  should  I  go  ?  " 

"The  Lord  be  praised  he  has  left,"  answered  the  ancient  crone. 
"  It  is  well ;  follow  him ;  depart,  depart  at  once  or  you  will  surely 
die !  But  I  must  hasten  hence  or  I  shall  be  missed  ;  no  one  knows 
that  I  have  come  to  warn  you.  Silence !  To  no  one  repeat  what  I 
have  said,  but  fly  !  fly ! "  she  implored  in  her  thin  quavering  voice, 
^th  a  deprecatory  gesture  of  her  dusky  arms. 
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Eleanor  thanked  her  gently,  but  in  her  usual  calm,  unmoyeA 
tones.  The  old  woman  then  left  and  the  Englishwomen  from  the 
pillared  verandah  saw  in  the  clear  moonlight  the  diminutive  fono* 
of  the  Witch  of  Megara  as  she  walked  along  the  road  to  Delhi. 

Eleanor's  nature  was  a  particularly  fearless  one ;  she  was  not 
easily  alarmed ;  moreover,  she  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
warnings  of  her  aged  visitor  were  simply  the  raving  firenzy  of  a 
mind  that  had  lost  its  balance. 

But  there  had  been  one  auditor  upon  whom  the  witch's  ravings- 
had  had  some  effect,  and  that  was  poor  little  Florence,  who  looked, 
pale  and  terrified. 

**  Eleanor,  dear  ! "  she  cried,  "  why  did  you  let  that  dreadful  old- 
woman  come  ?     She  is  very^  very  wicked !     She  is  a  bird  of  iU 
omen!     She  is  thought  to  have  brought  that  thief   who  nearly 
murdered  poor  Desmond ;  some  harm  will  happen  to  us,  be  sure  or 
that." 

'*  Why  should  anyone  murder  us  ?  Absurd ;  she  is  mad,  poor  oldi 
soul.  But  if  you  wish  it,  Florne,  I  will  load  that  pistol;  but  Bichard. 
will  soon  be  back,  and  then  it  will  be  all  safe." 

Mrs.  Whitby  awoke  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  sun  rose  as 
if  it  were  an  ordinary  day,  and  so  came  and  went  the  next  and  the 
next,  and  several  days  had  passed,  and  the  evil  predicted  to  her 
had  not  happened,  and  the  memory  of  the  old  woman's  visit  nearly 
faded  from  her  mind.  All  was  well  with  her  husband  ;  he  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  would  soon  return.  Scindiah's  troops  had  behaved 
with  a  discretion  not  to  be  expected  of  armed  men  ;  everything  at 
Gwalior  had  returned  to  its  normal  state;  a  few  ringleaders  of 
martial  discontent  had  been  imprisooed,  and  that  was  all. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 
Saved. 


The  difficulty  with  Scindiah's  troops  having  been  arranged,. 
Whitby  was  rejoiced  to  receive  permission  to  return  to  his  regiment 
at  Delhi.  It  was  a  journey  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  post- 
ing unceasingly,  and  only  stopping  for  hasty  meals,  and  the  neces- 
sary changes  of  horses  at  the  dak  bungalows.  He  made  his  way 
homeward  without  any  mischance,  and  with  no  annoyance  beyond 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  starting  the  wretched  quadrupedsj. 
provided  at  the  different  stages,  and  who  apparently  were  suffering 
from  a  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.     A  miserable  animal  would. 
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be  brought  forth,  seemingly  without  even  the  power  of  motion,  but 
after  four  or  five  men  had  beaten  and  kicked,  and  pushed  and 
pulled  him,  he  would  be  induced  to  make  a  spasmodic  start,  gene- 
rally at  a  gallop;  and  finally  his  six  miles  were  accomplished, 
although  the  same  difficulty  occurred  over  again  with  his  successor. 
But  Whitby  forgot  all  his  compassion  in  his  intense  eagerness  to 
get  on  with  his  journey  ;  he  certainly  pitied  the  unfortunate  animals, 
but  that  was  all.  Fortunately,  the  tedium  of  travel  was  broken  by 
his  being  able  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  his  vehicle,  while  his  old 
bearer,  his  only  attendant,  smoked  his  hookah  contentedly  on  the 
roof  of  the  carriage. 

To  Whitby's  great  satisfaction,  he  discovered  that  they  had  got 
over  another  stage,  and  they  had  stopped  at  a  staging-house  in  the 
cool  grey  dawn.  It  was  just  sunrise,  and  a  great  red  sun  was 
rising  above  the  horizon,  and  could  be  seen  across  the  broad  level 
plains,  while  its  rosy  beams  brightened  the  brown  herbage  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

As  the  impatient  traveller  emerged  from  his  equipage  he  perceived 
that  there  was  another  dak  gharry  standing  near,  with  the  horses 
taken  out,  and  this  fact  informed  him  that  he  was  not  the  only 
visitor  who  had  arrived.  However,  as  d&k  bungalows  are  usually 
constructed  to  admit  two  separate  parties,  he  did  not  anticipate 
any  annoyance.  He  marched  into  the  house,  ordered  his  breakfast, 
and  was  soon  enjoying  some  refreshing  tea. 

Whitby  had  concluded  the  meal,  and  was  sitting  in  a  placid 
mood  on  the  Indian  bedstead,  covered  with  a  mattress — which 
constituted  the  principal  furniture  of  the  apartment — when  he 
perceived  the  figure  of  an  Englishman  standing  in  the  verandah, 
but  whose  back  was  towards  him.  The  stranger  appeared  to  be  a 
man  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  he  had 
light  hair  and  whiskers,  and  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grey  flannel, 
white  shoes,  and  a  light  wide-awake  hat,  with  a  lilac-coloured  silk 
puggeree  wound  round  it.  He  seemed  to  be  admiring  the  fiery 
sun  rising  over  the  plain  of  brown  grass,  when  suddenly  a  tall, 
graceful  woman  emerged  from  the  bungalow,  and  going  up  to  the 
admirer  of  nature  familiarly  placed  her  white  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Beggie,"  she  said, ''  when  will  those  brutes  of  natives  be  ready  ? 
The  sun  will  be  horribly  hot  before  we  reach  the  next  stage.'' 

"Ah!  my  love,"  said  the  man,  *'I  perceive  our  quadrupeds 
being  conducted  from  their  stable  with  that  oriental  dignity  and 
slowness  of  movement  which  puts  our  fussy  Anglo-Saxon  hurry  to 
shame." 
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Whitby  sprang  to  his  feet ;  be  saw  before  him  Louisa  and  her 
lover  Reginald  Garew. 

*'  This  slow  way  of  travelling  is  distracting,"  Oarew  said.  "  We 
shall  certainly  lose  the  mail  steamer  which  leaves  Bombay  on  the 
thirteenth." 

"  And,"  added  Louisa,  crossly,  "  my  father  or  that  insuflferable 
Wake,  when  they  find  out  that  I  have  not  gone  to  Meerut,  will 
come  after  us  and  catch  us  up." 

Whitby  now  walked  forward.     "  Carew !  Louisa !  "  he  cried. 

The  lovers  started  apart,  and,  on  seeing  Whitby,  both  looked 
guilty  and  confused. 

"*  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Carew,"  continued  Whitby,  **  that  you  have 
persuaded  this  misguided  woman  to  leave  her  husband  ?  I  did  not 
think  you  capable  of  such  conduct,  or  that  you,  Louisa,  would  do 
anything  so  wicked." 

"  Her  husband !  whose  husband  ?  "  gasped  the  Squire,  red  with 
confusion. 

''Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  that  Louisa  is  privately 
married  to  Henry  Wake  ?  " 

"  Married  ?  no  I  "  blustered  the  Squire.  **  She  is  engaged  to 
him,  and  is  in  his  power." 

Whitby  turned  gravely  to  the  woman.  "Louisa!"  he  said,  "am 
I  not  speaking  the  truth  when  I  say  that  you  are  Wake's  wife  ?  " 

She  looked  terror-stricken,  but  answered  nothing  coherently, 
though  she  muttered  some  indistinct  words. 

"  Tell  me,  Louisa,"  cried  Carew,*  noticing  her  overwhelming 
confusion.  "It  is  not,  it  cannot  be  true !  You  have  not  deceived 
me?" 

For  a  moment  she  made  no  answer ;  then  recovering  herself,  she 
said  defiantly:  **  I  know  I  cannot  legally  marry  you,  but  I  would 
sooner  be  your  mistress  than  Wake's  wife !  Do  not  listen  to  him, 
fieggie,"  she  continued  excitedly.  '*I  cannot  live  without  your 
love.  You  promised  to  take  me  to  England;  and  once  there,  no 
one  need  know.*' 

''  You  must  be  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  to  talk  thus,  Louisa/' 
said  Whitby.  "Carew,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Squire,  who 
stood  perplexed  and  distressed,  "  would  you  dare  to  take  advantage 
of  this  wretched  girl's  infatuation  and  make  her  and  yourself 
miserable  for  life  ?  " 

^'Beggie!"  cried  the  distracted  woman,  "do  not  leave  me! 
Take  me  away  with  you.  I  do  not  care  what  happens  afterwards, 
only  take  me  away.  If  you  leave  me  now  you  can  never  have 
loved  me." 
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The  Squire  paced  up  and  down  the  verandah  of  the  hangalow. 
""My  poor  darling/'  he  said  at  last;  '^I  thought  that  savage  hrute 
Wake  had  terrified  you  into  an  engagement,  and,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  making  a  runaway  match 
with  the  girl  I  loved.  Louisa,"  he  said  sadly,  ''  I  would  gladly 
'have  made  you  my  wife ;  but  I  love  you  too  well,  after  all,  to  place 
you  in  a  lower  position." 

•'  Louisa,"  said  Whitby,  addressing  the  now  weeping  girl,  "  you 
•must  return  to  Delhi  with  me,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honour 
ithat  no  one  shall  know  of  this,  not  even  my  wife.  I  consider  it 
^ery  fortunate  that  I  have  accidentally  been  able  to  save  you  both 
^rom  taking  a  step  which  you  would  have  bitterly  regretted  all  your 
lives.     Where  is  Wake  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  I  never  want  to  see  him 
4tgain/' 

By  this  time  the  equipage  in  which  the  runaway  pair   had  in- 
t^ided  to  proceed  had  drawn  up  to  the  door. 
•  **  Let  me  beseech  you,"  said  Whitby  to  Oarew,  **  to  go  on  at 
•once  and   alone.      Let  Louisa's  luggage   be  removed  from  your 
•carriage,  and  I  will  take  her  back  to  the  protection  of  her  father.*' 

Whitby  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  Oarew^  pale  as  death  and 
unth  tears  in  his  eyes,  kissed  Louisa,  bidding  her  farewell  for  ever, 
and  rushed  from  the  house. 

Very  soon  after,  Whitby  and  Louisa  started  in  the  opposite 
direction;  after  a  silent  journey  of  several  hours — he  being  too 
-grieved  and  she  too  sullen  to  talk — they  approached  the  high  walls 
and  fine  buildings  of  the  city.  Their  equipage  rattled  through  the 
•crowded  bazaars,  then  they  thundered  through  a  mediaoval  gateway 
— the  Cashmere  gate — and  were  soon  in  the  pleasant,  fresh,  and 
:green  English  suburb  of  the  cantonments.  Fortunately  no  people 
with  gossiping  tongues  or  prying  eyes  saw  them,  although  the 
world  was  just  awakening — ofiBcers  were  proceeding  to  parade,  and 
ladies  and  children  were  sallying  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  morning 
^r.  Before  going  to  his  own  house  Whitby  deposited  Louisa  at 
her  cheerless  home;  but  as  she  entered  the  threshold  of  her 
4ibode,  she  addressed  him  in  passionate  tones,  and  with  anger 
darting  from  her  brilliant  eyes : 

'*  You  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself  and  of  me !  What  right 
had  you  to  interfere  ?  We  were  doing  no  harm  !  Mr.  Garew  was 
only  escorting  me  to  Meerut  at  my  father's  request.  I  don't  like 
travelling  alone,  and  I  had  to  go  to  Meerut  on  business  to  sell 
•cur  house  and  furniture.'^ 

**  But  I  heard  you  say  you  were  going  to  England." 
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"  And  what  of  that  ?  After  I  had  arranged  our  affairs  and  soloF 
eyerything  at  Meerut,  my  father  and  I  are  certainly  going  to  Eng- 
land. If  my  father  was  himself  you  would  not  dare  to  insult  me  T 
Oo  !  I  hate  you  ! ''  she  cried ;  "  never  dare  to  speak  to  me  again." 

''  Louisa,  if  you  were  going  to  Meerut,  how  was  it  I  met  yon? 
on  the  road  to  Agra  ?  '' 

She  did  not  deign  to  answer  him,  but  entered  the  house ;  then 
Whitby  left.  The  carriage  next  drew  up  at  his  own  bungalow,  and^ 
in  the  joy  of  meeting  his  wife,  all  thought  of  Miss  Page  yanished* 
from  his  mind. 

**  Oh,  my  darling! "  cried  Eleanor,  "how  tired,  how  ill  you  look  !  *' 

'*  Do  I  ?  Well,  I  have  been  travelling  day  and  night,"  he  an- 
swered, *'  added  to  which  I  have  been  somewhat  worried ;  but  now 
that  I  am  home  again  I  shall  soon  be  once  more  the  happiest  man 
in  Her  Majesty's  service.'* 

Florence  Bawley  then  came  in  to  greet  the  returned  wanderer* 
She  was  in  the  gayest,  merriest  mood. 

"  I  can  guess,"  said  Whitby,  **  from  your  appearance  that  Des- 
mond Burke  is  making  a  good  recovery  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  God  !  he  is  doing  well ;  but  I  have  a  great  secret^ 
a  great  piece  of  news  to  tell  you :  I  am  going  to  England  ! " 

**  To  England  ?  "  said  Whitby  in  astonishment.  "  Then  what 
will  poor  Burke  do  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  he  is  going  with  me,'*  she  said. 

"  Lucky  fellow  !     But  how,  Florence  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  ordered  home  on  sick  leave.  I  am  going  to- 
take  care  of  him  ;  he  requires  a  nurse,  but,  of  course,  we  are  to  be 
married  first." 

Whitby  laughed.     "  So  you  are  marrying  him  out  of  pure  pity  ?"^ 

**  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  him.  I  wonder  what  he  sees- 
to  like  in  a  foolish  little  girl  like  me  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Whitby,  "  he  is  making  the  sacrifice.  Poor 
fellow  !  I  always  thought  he  would  throw  himself  away." 

"  Nonsense !  We  are  to  be  married  at  Meerut  on  the  16th  of 
May." 

**  So  very  soon  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  but  we  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year,  and  we 
love  each  other  so." 

"  That  alters  the  case,  certainly ;  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  is 
a  lucky  man." 

**  He  is  such  a  patient  darling.  Why,  even  Dr.  Ingledew  said. 
Desmond  owed  his  recovery  more  to  his  singular  equanimity  oi 
temper  than  to  anything  else." 
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**  Well/' said  Whitby,  '*I  am  not  sarprised  at  a  young  man 
eyincing  a  sublimely  serene  disposition  when  he  was  waited  upon 
by  an  angel." 

"  Come,  come,  "Dick,"  said  Eleanor,  '^if  you  pour  the  butter  so 
thickly  over  Florence,  I  shall  be  jealous.  Yon  never  had  such  a 
talent  for  paying  me  compliments." 

"Arrah  now,''  said  Whitby,  with  a  tolerable  imitation  of  an 
Irish  brogue,  "  and  haven't  I  had  a  fine  young  gossoon  from  the 
ould  counthry  here;  and  hasn't  he  kissed  the  blarney-stone,  me 
darlints,  and  do  yez  think  I  've  lam't  nothing  from  him  at  all, 
at  all ! " 

At  this  moment  the  portiere  was  hastily  drawn  aside,  and  Burke,, 
looking  decidedly  paler  and  more  emaciated  than  of  old,  came  into 
the  room,  but  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  fun,  and  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  bright  blue  eyes.  He  had  heard  the  voices  and  had 
caught  Whitby's  assumed  Milesian  accents,  and,  with  a  scrape  of 
his  leg  on  the  floor  and  a  genuine  Irish  bow,  he  began : 

"  Welcome  home  again  !  Shure  an'  yer  anner  *s  the  very  gintle- 
man  I  want  to  say."  Then  speaking  seriously,  he  said :  ''  Have 
you  heard  the  good  news,  and  will  you  and  Eleanor  come  to  the 
wedding  ?  ' 

"  Of  course  we  will,"  answered  Whitby,  cordially  ;  **  and  I  wish, 
every  happiness  to  Florence  and  you." 

*'  Ooh ! "  shouted  Burke,  **  long  loife  and  more  power  to  yer 
anner  !  Shure  an'  its  meself 's  the  happy  bhoy  this  day  entoirely." 
Then  seizing  a  stick  which  was  near  at  band  he  twirled  it  round 
his  head,  and,  with  a  wild  who-o-op,  began  to  dance  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  "  Gome  along,  Mavoumeen,"  he  said  to  Florence,, 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand  the  young  couple  stepped  and  footed 
in  a  wild  Irish  jig.  **  Shure  an'  it 's  meself  can  do  the  stip,"  said 
Burke.  "  Horoo  !  "  and  he  waved  his  imaginary  shillelagh.  ''  By 
the  Howly  Poker,  we'll  dance  a  hole  in  the  flure.  Arrah  now  !' 
stip  out,  me  darlint.  Horoo ! ''  and  he  jigged  about,  dragging 
Florence  after  him  until  he  dropped  exhausted  upon  a  couch. 

The  good  humour  of  the  wild  Irishman  was  infectious.  Eleanor 
and  Whitby  danced  also,  while,  peering  cautiously  through  the 
portieres,  could  be  seen  the  dusky  faces  of  ihe  servants,  staring 
in  scandalised  astonishment  at  the  young  Sahibs,  feeUng  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  they,  like  all  other  English 
people,  were  certainly  mad.  It  needed  youth  and  overpowering 
animal  spirits  to  dance  with  such  joyous  light-heartedness  in  such 
hot  weather. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EDUCATIONAL   ADVANTAGES. 

^*  Who  on  earth  do  you  think  has  returned  to  Delhi  ?  "  exclaimed 
Ensign  Burke,  rushing  impetuously  into  the  garden  where  his 
Jianc^e  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Whitby  were  assembled.  "  Why, 
Carew  of  all  people  in  the  world,"  he  continued  excitedly,  ''  and  he 
says  he  has  come  back  on  business ! '' 

Florence  only  remarked  "  How  strange !  "  and  did  not  seem  much 
interested  in  the  matter.  Eleanor  was  silent,  but  a  strange  and 
rather  bitter  smile  crossed  her  handsome  face. 

''  Carew  returned  !  The  designing  villain  !  "  exclaimed  Captain 
Whitby,  hotly,  in  a  fit  of  honest  indignation. 

''  Designing  villain  !  "  said  Burke  ;  ''  rather  strong  words  for  you 
to  use — and  why  ?  " 

Whitby's  countenance  in  general  wore  a  calm  expression,  but  the 
anger  and  scorn  depicted  on  it,  and  reflected  from  his  flashing  eyes, 
-showed  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 

'*  The  fact  is,"  he  said  with  unusual  warmth,  ''  I  cannot  stand 
hy  and  see  a  silly  woman  like  Louisa  Page  led  astray  by  Carew ; 
I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  known  her  from  her  childhood,  and 
that  she  is  utterly  friendless ;  for  her  old  father  is  now  absolutely 
imbecile,  and,  therefore,  no  fit  protection  for  her.  That  man  is 
planning  to  run  away  with  her,  and  this  is  the  fine  *  business,' 
indeed,  upon  which  Carew  has  come  back  to  Delhi." 

Whitby  was  one  of  the  little  band  of  plain  livers  and  noble 
thinkers  who  keep  morality  alive,  and  the  world  on  its  upward  way. 
He  had  hitherto  not  spoken  about  having  found  the  lovers  at  Gazi- 
-ghur  dak  bungalow,  nor  revealed  that  he  had  brought  Louisa  back 
to  her  home ;  but  Carew's  unjustifiable  return  to  Delhi  he  consi* 
4ered  had  released  him  from  his  promise  of  silence. 

Whitby's  auditors  were  amazed,  for  they  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  probable  explanation  of  Beginald  Carew's  re-appearance 
fimong  them,  when  everyone  thought  that  he  had  left  for  England. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  ladies  were  indignant  at  the 
news. 

Florence  looked  at  Whitby  in  childish  astonishment ;  by  race 
and  education  she  was  one  of  those  good  women — ^' women  of 
honour  "  as  the  last  century  styled  them — and  she  could  not  under* 
stand  that  one  of  her  sex  should  fail  in  the  duty  of  a  wife ; 
Louisa's  conduct  seemed  incredible  to  her. 

"  Are  you  perfectly  sure,  Dick,"  asked  Eleanor,  with  a  scornful 
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smile^  "  that  Unlimited  Loo  was  about  to  outrage  society  by  elop- 
ing with  Carew  ?  If  she  had  run  away  openly  in  the  face  of  day,, 
and  taken  the  consequences,  it  would  have  been  endurable ;  but  I 
know  Louisa  would  never  do  that." 

**  Eleanor  ! "  said  Whitby  in  consternation,  "  what  do  yon 
mean  ?  " 

*^  Only  this/'  she  said,  blushing  crimson  as  she  spoke,  for  to 
her  reserved  nature  it  was  painful  to  express  openly  what  she  felt 
80  deeply,  "  only  this,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  more  honest 
action  to  go  away  openly,  than  to  continue  a  life  of  sham,  hypo* 
crisy  and  deceit.  I,  too,  have  known  Louisa  from  her  childhood^, 
and  believe  her  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  acting  in  a  straightforward 
manner  under  any  circumstances.  Don't  think  I  am  spiteful  and 
ill-natured,"  she  remonstrated  ''  but  she  seems  to  have  blighted  my 
whole  life  by  one  act  of  treachery.  If  I  had  never  loved  her  I 
could  not  feel  as  bitterly  as  I  do  now.  It  was  through  her  pretend-^ 
ing  friendship  for  me  that  she  reached  my  brother,  whom  she  never 
loved,  but  married  only  because  she  believed  him  the  heir  to  a  fin& 
estate." 

The  revelation  of  the  frustrated  elopement  came  upon  Burke 
like  a  thunder-clap.  Louisa  was  pretty  and  amusing;  certainly 
she  had  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  in  the  dark  comers  of  the  garden- 
when  no  one  was  near,  and  had  expressed  a  partiality  for  him- 
which  flattered  his  vanity,  yet  he  could  hardly  believe  that  she. 
Wake  8  wife,  had  tried  to  elope  with  his  cousin  Carew  !  Despite 
his  astonishment  he  could  not  prevent,  a  certain  sense  of  amuse- 
ment from  taking  possession  of  his  mind.  Carew  had  trained  her 
to  ihts.  This  was  the  result  of  the  syllabus  of  education  which 
Carew  had  propounded  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  general  en- 
hghtenment,  all  to  end  in  a  vulgar  scandal.  Oh  !  what  a  falling  off 
was  there." 

"You  take  it  very  quietly,  Burke,'*  said  Whitby;  "but  you 
brought  Carew  here,  and  now  you  seem  quite  content  that  he 
should  bring  disgrace  into  my  wife's  family ;  I  call  his  conduct 
abominable." 

**  But  are  you  certain  of  what  you  say  ?  Of  course  I  know  he 
always  admired  Unlimited  Loo,  and  has  been  constant  to  her  for 
years ;  and  I  know  he  wished  to  act  honourably,  and  intended  to 
marry  her.  Loo  ought  not  to  have  sailed  under  false  colours, 
pretending  to  be  an  unmarried  girl." 

**  As  he  is  your  relation  you  must  know  that  it  will  not  add 
to  his  happiness  to  run  away  with  another  mans  wife,"  said 
Whitby. 
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**  Oh,"  answered  Burke,  **  Carew  wouldn't  listen  to  me,  he  is 
infatuated  about  Louisa — absolutely  off  his  head  ;  and  she  is  not 
a  bad  sort  altogether." 

"  Get  him  to  leave  India  sharp,"  cried  Whitby  ;  "  there  is  nothing 
like  change  of  air  for  these  intrigues,  and  I  will  telegraph  to  Wake 
and  tell  him  to  come  here  at  once.  He  ought  to  look  after  his 
wife  himself." 

Burke  mounted  his  pony,  to  ride  two  miles  to  the  walled 
city,  to  clatter  at  a  hand-gallop  through  the  streets  of  the  crowded 
bazaars,  and  finally  to  draw  up  at  a  long,  one-storied  building,  was 
only  the  work  of  half  an  hour,  and  then  Burke  inquired  for  the 
traveller,  **  Carew  Sahib.''  He  was  shown  into  a  comfortless  room, 
where  he  found  the  Essex  Squire  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  writing  at  a 
square  table  under  a  punkah  which  was  being  violently  agitated. 
He  looked  up  with  an  exclamation  more  of  surprise  than  pleasure, 
on  seeing  his  cousin. 

''It 's  beastly  hot,"  said  the  Ensign,  awkwardly  ;  "  I  advise  you 
to  get  out  of  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  the  heat  is  becoming 
decidedly  unbearable,  and  you  look  ill  too." 

*'  Ah,  yes  !  I  had  intended  to  leave  by  the  last  steamer,  you  are 
aware,  but  I  unfortunately  missed  it,  so  I  have  returned  to  Delhi 
to  complete  my  business,"  answered   Carew,  equally  awkwardly. 

"That  Whitby  is  a  d d  interfering  fellow/'  he  continued.  "He 

has  told  you  of  our  meeting  at  the  Gazighur  dak  bungalow.  I  see 
it  in  your  face." 

"  Why,  yes,  he  has,"  answered  the  Ensign,  hesitatingly. 

"  Doubtless  he  has  chosen  to  put  a  bad  construction  upon  my 
escorting  Miss  Page  to  Meerut  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  rather  peeuliar  for  you  to  be  travelling  alone  with 
Wake's  wife,  you  know." 

Carew's  brow  contracted  with  a  look  of  almost  physical  pain. 

"  He  has  spread  that  report  about,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Burke,  "  it  is  not  generally  known  ;  but  natu- 
rally I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  family,  and  they  have  no 
secrets  from  me." 

The  real  reason  of  the  Squire's  return  to  Delhi  (although  he  did 
not  enlighten  Burke  on  the  subject)  was  that  Louisa  had  tele- 
graphed to  him  to  come  back.  She  wished  to  exculpate  herself  in 
•his  eyes ;  and  she,  moreover,  shrewdly  thought  his  presence  in 
Delhi  would  silence  any  possible  imputation  of  her  having  gone 
away  in  his  company. 

"My  friendship  for  Miss  Page  is  purely  Platonic"  said  the 
Squire,  pompously.     "I  repudiate  the  ill-natured  aspersions  of 
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malioioas  people.  Her  case  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  is  it  not  ? 
^nd  would  touch  any  sensitive  heart." 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  answered  Burke,  evasively,  "  and  rattling 
|[ood  fun." 

"  I  propose  to  take  her  to  England  under  her  father's  care — that 
is  quite  proper — and  I  shall  then  place  her  with  my  mother  ;  no 
one  can  say  a  word  against  that.  Louisa  is  the  best  and  purest 
of  women,  and  I  defy  calumny ;  besides,  then  I  can  complete  her 
•education." 

''Do  you  still  intend  to  carry  out  your  scheme  of  training  her, 
*hen  ?  " 

"  Yes.  As  I  think  I  have  told  you  before,  it  naturally  occurs 
to  me  that  if  I  require  my  carriage,  boat,  writing-table,  or  easy- 
ohair,  I  have  it  manufactured  after  a  fashion  peculiarly  mine  own ; 
much  more  ought  I  to  take  care  that  my  wife,  the  most  important 
•of  a  man's  goods — ^if  she  be  a  good — be  cut  out  according  to  my 
own  views." 

"  But  a  wife  is  not  a  block  of  wood  ?  " 

''  Certainly  not.  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  she  has  a 
-soulj  which  is  denied  in  the  £ast,  and  doubted  even  by  Europeans. 
I  have  great  faith  in  education ;  I  believe  that  the  mind — especially 
that  of  woman — ^is  pliant,  and  susceptible  of  being  moulded  into 
various  shapes  according  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it  from 
without,  and  this  can  be  e£fected  with  much  greater  certainty  than 
is  commonly  supposed." 

"  And  how  do  you  intend  to  set  to  work  ?  " 

"  In  the  following  simple  manner.  I  wish  to  have  the  young 
lady  altogether  in  my  hands,  metaphorically  speaking,  for  at  least 
a  year  before  I  marry  her,  and  wish  to  put  her  into  a  position  in 
which  I  can  still  observe  her  mental  organization  and  pursue  my 
course  of  training  without  her  suspecting  my  design.  Then, 
if  I  find  that  I  fail,  if  I  find  that  impenetrable  obstacles  exist,  or 
if  she  fall  in  love  with  another  man,  it  will  be  evident  that  she  was 
not  intended  by  nature  to  be  my  wife.  If  I  succeed,  and  find  that 
she  reciprocates  my  ideas,  and  sympathizes  generally  with  my 
habits  of  thought,  shall  I  not  have  a  thousand  better  chances  of 
securing  domestic  happiness  than  by  marrying  under  the  mere  slavish 
influence  of  infatuation,  without  really  knowing  anything  of  the 
character,  I  mean  physiological,  not  simply  moral,  of  my  bride  ?  " 

**  This  sounds  all  very  well,"  said  Burke,  **  but  you  seem  quite 
to  forget  that  Louisa  is  another  man's  wife." 

"  A  mere  legal  fiction,  my  dear  fellow,  which  can  be  easily  set 
4i8ide,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  issue.     You  will  now 
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see  how  the  idea  of  my  taking  her  to  England  came  about.  1 
had  discovered,  the  father  s  weakness,  with  which,  of  course,  you  are- 
acquainted,  and  also  that  neither  of  them  appear  to  have  any  ties 
of  kindred,  or  other  connections ;  Louisa  seems  to  be  only  anxious 
to  take  her  parent  to  some  quiet  place,  in  the  hopCj  doubtless,  that 
he  may  get  rid  of  his  remarkable  mental  delusions.  It  happens, 
fortunately,  that  a  small  house  of  mine,  in  the  little  town  of  Hurst 
Hill  (where  my  property  lies)  is  vacant ;  it  also  happens  that  the 
doctor  there  has  had  some  experience  of  mad  people,  and  generally 
has  a  mild  lunatic  or  two  under  his  care.  I  offered  my  house  to 
them,  and  there  they  are  going.*' 

'^  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Major  Page  and  Louisa  are  to 
reside  at  Hurst  Hill  as  your  tenants  ? '' 

"  Yes.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  the  house,  an  old- fashioned* 
affair  of  plaster,  interlaced  with  dark  beams  with  carved  woodwork 
about  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the- 
little  town ;  it  is  a  nice  little  place  though,  with  a  garden  behind, 
and  a  fine  view." 

**  Well,  this  is  strange !  "  ejaculated  Burke. 

**  I  do  not  see  anything  strange  in  this  occurrence,''  said  Carew«. 
''  What  can  be  more  simple  or  more  natural  ?  I  see  a  young  girl 
in  Dublin,  and  admire  her  for  her  appearance  alone ;  I  meet  her 
again  here,  and  find  she  is  pre-eminently  teachable ;  I  adhere  to* 
my  scheme :  that  is  clear  enough.  But  I  wish  further  to  remark,, 
that  you  seem  to  have  cut  poor  Louisa  lately,  and  she  feels  ic  very 
acutely,  especially  now  that  the  Whitbys  are  saying  things  deroga- 
tory to  her  fair  fame.  Bemember  she  may  be  your  relation  by 
marriage,  and,  as  she  will  be  leaving  India  approximately,  I  think 
you  should  go  to  bid  her  farewell." 

Burke  knew  well  enough  that  it  would  be  wise  to  say  ''No" 
to  this  proposal,  but  it  is  not  given  to  all  mortals  to  say  the  im* 
portant  word  at  the  right  moment ;  and  although  he  loved  Florence,, 
he  did  not  see  why  he  should  drop,  with  seeming  unkindness,  so 
beautiful  an  acquaintance  as  Miss  Page. 

"  What  harm  was  there  in  the  girl  ? "  he  reasoned^  **  She 
flourished  upon  flirtation  like  a  fly  upon  sugar.  Her  nature- 
panted  for  adoration  like  a  flower  for  water,  but  these  were  femi- 
nine weaknesses  to  be  admired,  not  condemned  ;  for  was  it  not  the 
creed  of  the  200th  Regiment  to  '  Flirt  and  let  flirt'  ?  '' 

There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  most  of  us,  when  the  mind 
takes  a  sudden  awakening,  and  we  enter  into  a  new  order  of 
thought,  rarely  knowing  how  or  when  this  happens.  This  time 
bad  not  yet  come  to  Burke,  who  was  still  young  and  unthinking,. 
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-aski  who  accepted,  more  than  moat  men,  glitter  for  gold.  When, 
among  the  sterner  scenes  which  followed,  it  came«  it  came,  not  as 
to  many,  by  gradual  experience,  bat  in  awful  letters  of  fire,  bring- 
ing regret  and  bitter  contrition.  Alas !  poor  blind  mortals  that 
we  are !  would  that  tome  god  would  only  enable  us  to  foresee ! 
For  ignorance  of  cause  and  motive  is  the  true  serpent  by  which 
women  are  ruined  and  men  deceived. 

But  before  venturing  to  visit  "  Dalilah,"  Burke  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  promised  bride  to  do  so ;  there- 
fore he  hastened  back  to  Florence. 

"It's   all  right,   Florence,"   he   said;  **  the  Whitbys   are   too 

hard   upon  Carew    and   Louisa.       She  is  rapid,   of  course,    but 

nothing  worse,  and  Carew  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  say  good-bye 

.  to  her  ;  she  is   going   to   England  with    her  paternal  ^ardian. 

Now,  I  won  t  go  if  you  would  rather  I  did  not." 

''  Oh,  I  am  glad  that  things  can  be  explained,  dear.'* 

"  Shall  I  go,  Florence  ?     I  will  do  just  as  you  like." 

"I  will  not  begin  life,  Desmond,  by  being  jealous  of  you.  I 
•can  afford  to  be  generous,  and  I  am  sorry  that  she  has  made 
such  an  unhappy  marriage,  poor  thing !  " 

Burke,  whose  conscience  was  quieted  by  his  cousin's  explana- 
tion and  Florence  8  acquiescence,  again  mounted  his  pony  and 
proceeded  to  visit  the  young  lady  at  the  Bed  House. 

"Poor  girl!"  he  said  to  himself,  shrugging  his  shoulders; 
"  with  such  a  father  and  husband  it  is  no  wonder  she  is  rather 
peculiar." 

On  reaching  the  Bed  House  he  found  that  Major  Page  was  about 
to  take  his  daughter  for  a  drive  in  his  buggy,  but  he  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  matter  requiring  his  immediate  attention.  His 
daughter  was  just  beginning  to  pout  sulkily  at  Destiny  for  thus 
interfering  with  her  pleasure,  when  the  Ensign  arrived. 

"  Ob,  here  is  Mr.  Burke,"  said  the  parent ;  "  perhaps  he  will 
-escort  you.  I  was  about  to  take  my  daughter  for  a  drive,  Mr. 
Burke ;  but  I  am  wanted  for  some  business  which  must  be  settled 
at  once.  Will  you  take  my  place  ?  She  you  will  drive  may  be 
Princess  of  the  Isles  some  day,  you  know,"  he  added  in  a 
whisper. 

*' If  Miss  Page  will  take  me  for  a  companion,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted," said  the  Ensign,  gallantly. 

"And  Miss  Page  will  be  very  happy  to  take  you,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

Between  the  distraction  not  unnatural  at  finding  himself  wedged 
in  a  buggy  with  a  creature  of  whose  attractions  he  felt  consider- 
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Mj  afraid,  and  tfae  remembranoe  of  tbe  scene  in  the  WfaitbTs" 
garden,  and  the  accusations  against  Lonisa,  his  abstraction  led  to 
a  lack  of  skill  as  a  Jeho,  and  he  managed  the  animal  so  badly 
that  Louisa  dispossessed  him  of  the  reins,  with  a  laugh,  after  ha 
had  nearly  upset  the  vehicle  in  a  ditch.  With  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  reins,  her  bright  eyes  kindling,  she  urged  on  the  not  unwilling 
horse,  and  in  this  combination  of  high  spirit  and  womanly  gentle-^ 
ness  the  Ensign  fancied  he  recognised  one  of  those  characters 
bom  to  enthrall  mankind.  ^'How  wonderfully  discerning  Garew* 
had  been  in  Dublin  five  years  before  I  " 

**  Tn  a  short  time  I  shall  leave  this  place,''  said  Burke,  **  and  I 
have  been  very  happy  here." 

"But  you  will  be  glad  to  return  to  England,  will  you  not?'* 
she  asked. 

"  I  ought  to  be,  at  all  events,  for  I  am  going  there  after  my 
marriage  to  the  girl  to  whom  I  am  engaged." 

"  Are  you  really  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Burke,  let  me  congratulate  you» 
I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy.  Miss  Rawley  is  so 
pretty." 

**  Yes,"  answered  Burke,  "  and  very  good." 

"  Ohj  how  nice !  I  like  good  girls  so  much.  Heigho !  how 
happy  she  will  be  !  " 

As  they  were  ascending  a  gentle  incline,  the  quadruped  sank 
into  a  jog-trot,  and  Miss  Page,  seemingly  taking  no  more  interest 
in  quickening  his  pace,  let  the  reins  hang  loosely  and  looked^ 
dejected. 

"  Oh,  WEr.  Burke,"  she  said,  pleadingly^  "  you  won't  be  angry 
with  me,  will  you  ?  But  if  ever  I  get  back  to  dear  old  England 
you  will  let  me  know  your  wife,  won't  you  ?  She  has  been  pre- 
judiced against  me  very  unjustly  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  like  her  to  be  my  sister.  I  am  very 
foolish ;  but  I  have  no  one  to  love  except  papa,  and  I  should  so 
like  to  have  a  sister — you  know,  we  are  very  old  friends,  now.*' 

"  Then  I  am  to  be  your  brother.  Miss  Page  ?  " 

"  Oh,  brothers  should  not  be  so  formal — call  me  Louisa." 

''Louisa,  then,  may  I  talk  to  you  a  little  about  my  friend 
Carew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  to ;  but  I  'd  rather  you  would  talk  to  me  about 
yourself,  Desmond.  May  I  call  you  so  in  spite  of  our  little  quarrel? 
Do  you  know^  I  have  thought  of  a  favour  I  should  like  to  ask ; 
will  you  write  to  me  from  dear  England  ?  Will  you  write  so  that  I 
shall  get  the  letter  on  my  birthday  ?  I  've  an  absurd  fancy  for 
receiving  letters  on  my  birthday — it 's  the  28rd  of  October." 
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I  will  write  with  pleasure/'  answered  the  Ensign ;  *'  but  you 
will  be  in  England  before  that." 

**  I  may  not ;  and  if  I  am  to  stay  here  it  will  make  me  so  happy, 
if  you  will  keep  your  promise,  and  we  shall  always  be  friends.  I 
yalue  your  friendship  above  everything — you  will  never  forget 
me?" 

The  proud  and  bright  girl  of  a  few  moments  before  had  changed 
into  a  tender  being,  nestling  at  the  Ensign's  side,  who  felt  himself 
insensibly  yielding  to  her  subtle  fascinations.  It  was  a  hard  fight 
between  the  memory  of  an  absent  love,  and  the  present  witchery  of 
a  pretty  girl  seated  by  him.  Indeed,  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
this  drive  might  not  have  led,  had  not  some  other  personages  come 
upon  the  scene. 

There  advancing  along  the  road  to  meet  them  was  an  object 
which  had  the  effect  of  freeing  the  Ensign's  individuality  from  the 
spells  which  were  being  rapidly  woven  round  it.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  Whitbys'  carriage,  with  Mrs.  Whitby  and  Florence 
seated  in  it.  They  passed  the  buggy  with  cold,  averted  looks  ;  but 
Florence  turned  faint  and  sick,  for  through  her  heart  there  ran  a 
fierce  throb  of  jealousy,  painful  as  a  blow,  or  even  death  itself.  It 
was  true  that  Burke  had  called  on  Louisa,  with  her  permission ; 
but  that  he,  her  afiBanced  husband,  should  drive  in  a  buggy  on  the 
public  Mall  with  that  noted  flirt  was  not  what  she  had  anticipated. 
Poor  child !  she  bravely  determined  not  to  be  jealous,  although  her 
lovely  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  which  she  could  not  repress. 

^'  Oh,  you  will  catch  it,  Desmond,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  mocking 
langh,  as  the  Whitbys'  carriage  drove  by,  **  you  will  get  it  hot  and 
strong.  How  those  women  hate  me,  although  I  have  done  them 
no  harm.'' 

The  rest  of  the  drive  passed  in  comparative  silence,  and  soon 
afterwards  Burke  deposited  his  fair  companion  at  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  then  hurried  away  to  dress  for  the  mess  dinner,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  that  evening.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  too  susceptible  Ensign  was  not  sorry  that  he  should  not  see 
Florence  until  the  next  morning,  when  probably  a  night's  sleep 
would  have  cooled  down  any  passing  annoyance  which  vexed  her 
gentle  soul,  for  he  well  knew  that  resentment  and  anger  in  her 
sweet  nature  were  never  of  long  continuance. 

Florence's  visit  at  Delhi  had  been  unconscionably  long;  but  while 
Burke  remained  there,  too  ill  to  be  moved,  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  return  to  her  father,  and  leave  the  man  whom  she 

adored. 

Life  was  to  Florence  and  her  lover  an  untried  country,  whose 
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difficulties  and  perils  were  to  be  met  with  the  sole  aid  of  a  few 
instincts  and  a  few  maxims.  It  had  no  meaning  beyond  the 
pleasures  of  to-day,  for  the  tragic  side  of  existence  did  not  concern 
them  at  all.  Burke's  scheme  of  lite  was  to  laugh,  dance  and 
jest ;  and  if  evil  came,  why  think  of  it  ?  Why  meet  trouble  half- 
way? 

Although  they  were  much  of  an  age,  Florence's  feeling  towards 
Eleanor  was  one  of  admiring  reverence — the  regard  which  a  child 
might  have  for  a  person  older,  sadder,  wiser,  and  infinitely  better 
than  herself. 


{To  be  contimied.) 
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It  is  an  object  of  paramount  importance  to  a  maritime  country 
with  widely-scattered  possessions,  that  she  should  employ  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  of  artillery  defence  for  her  harbours  and  coaling 
stations.  The  British  Islands  are  not  self-supporting  in  the  matter 
of  food  supplies.  In  fact,  if  the  arrival  of  ocean-borne  stores  were 
to  cease,  we  should  feel  the  pinch  of  want  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  in 
as  many  months  we  should  be  surrounded  by  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  protection  of  our  commerce  must,  therefore,  be  amply  provided 
for.    It  is  a  necessity  of  our  very  existence. 

Not  only  must  our  commercial  harbours  be  rendered  secure,  so 
that  the  usual  inlets  of  our  food  supplies  may  be  at  all  times  free 
and  open,  but  the  coaling  stations  which  enable  our  cruisers  to  keep 
tlie  seas  must  be  so  defended  that  no  enemy  would  venture  to 
attack  them  with  a  light  heart.    Naval  and  military  strategists  of 
the  first  rank  have  for  many  years  persistently  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  the  Government  the  danger  which  we 
incur  by  leaving  our  harbours  and  coaling  stations  so  inadequately 
defended.     But  whether  it  is  due  to  apathy  or  to  insufficient  mob- 
pressure — this  being  a  subject  which  the  masses  cannot  grasp^-or 
to  want  of  money,  or  to  the  exigencies  of  party  rivalry,  successive 
Governments  have  allowed  the  danger  to  remain.    They  have  made 
speeches  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that  decisive  and 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken,  but  there  the  matter  has  ended. 
This  is  a  glaring  example,  among  many  in  recent  times,  of  the 
degradation  produced  by  the  scramble  for  office,  in  which  duty, 
honour,    piety    and    patriotism    are    sacrificed    to   a    despicable 
personal  or  party  ambition.    It  becomes  a  question  for  thoughtful 
men  who  desire  to  see  a  growing  and  united  Greater  Britain  how 
much  licence  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  schemers  in  party  politics.    So 
&r  from  being  made  a  field  of  political  strife,  the  honour  and  defence 
of  the  Empire  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust  by  men  of  every 
party. 

It  is  now,  happily,  determined  that  something  is  to  be  done  by 
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way  of  defending  our  harbours  and  coaling  stations,  and  the  country 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  money's-worth  is  obtained  for  every  penny 
expended.  The  time  has  surely  gone  by  when  a  ring  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  so-called  scientific  corps  can  spend  millions  of 
John  Bull's  hard-earned  money  without  efficient  check  or  concroL 
It  is  undeniable  that  within  the  past  thirty  years,  millions  have 
been  spent  on  defences  which  are  now  absolutely  useless.  Nor 
can  it  be  admitted  that  these  works  were  good  and  sufficient  when 
constructed,  but  that  time  apd  the  development  of  artillery  have 
rendered  them  obsolete.  They  were  shown  to  be  weak  and  costly 
when  taken  in  hand,  and  a  stronger  and  cheaper  system  was  brought 
into  competition  with  them.  That  stronger  and  cheaper  system 
was  known  as  the  "  Moncrieff ''  or  **  Protected  Barbette  "  method 
of  defence.  It  was  advocated  by  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
officers  of  the  Navy,  the  Artillery  and  the  Engineers ;  but  such 
is  the  power  and  prestige  of  office,  and  so  great  is  the  reverence 
of  the  ordinary  Briton  for  assumed  superiority,  that  the  new  system 
was  suppressed.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  returning  animation. 
It  was  scotched,  not  killed. 

There  has  arisen  a  new  generation  of  officers,  which  is  not  con- 
tent to  accept  its  creed,  ready-made,  fi*om  a  departmental  hierarchy, 
and  the  question  of  harbour  defence  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
to  be  dealt  with  by  educated  common-sense.  A  proposal  has  bten 
made  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
The  person  who  made  that  proposal  is  himself  an  officer  of  artillery, 
who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing  the  capacity  of 
his  brother  officers,  and  he  has  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  business  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  old  groove. 
Military  and  scientific  knowledge  is  sometimes  of  service  in 
estimating  these  matters ;  but  it  is  most  injurious  and  objectionable 
for  officers  of  those  corps  to  suppose,  and  for  the  public  to  agree 
with  them,  that  their  decisions  and  traditions  are  necessarily  right, 
and  that  it  is  presumption  to  call  them  in  question. 

Although  the  world-wide  services  of  such  a  corps  as  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery  cannot  be  referred  to  except  in  terms  of 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  it  is  nevertheless  remarkable 
that  the  great  landmarks  of  artillery  which  have  for  nearly  thirty 
years  bulked  most  largely  in  the  eye  of  the  publi^^,  as  indicating 
eras  of  progress,  have  not  been  due  to  any  of  the  thousands  of 
officers  who  in  that  period  have  passed  through  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Who  was  the  first  to  gain  fame  and  reward 
by  giving  us  a  serviceable  rifled  gun  of  large  calibre  ?  -  Mr. 
Armstrong,    a   solicitor;    now    Sir    William    Armstrong.      Who 
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invented    the    most   penetrating    projectile     ever    fired  ?     And 

vho  saved  the  country  an  untold  sum  by  rifling  her  old  guns  and 

making  them  carry  shot  of  double  the  weight  originally  designed 

for  them  ?      Major  Pallisery  a  cavalry  officer^  afterwai^ds  the  late 

Sir  William  Palliser*    And  whoi  by  interpoEiing  a  moving  fulcrum 

)>etween  the  gun  and  the  platform,  converted  the  destructive  energy 

•of  recoil  into  a  helpful  «nd  obedient  force,  providing  for  the  safety 

•of  gunSy  magazines,  and  men  ?     Oaptain  Alexander  Moncrieff,  an 

•officer  of  the  Artillery  Militia,  now  Colonel  Moncrieff,  O.B.^  F.B.3. 

There  have  also  been  numerous  minor  inventions  an4  improvements 

-in  artillery^  the  known  or  reputed  authors  of  which  had  neither 

-the  education  of  Woolwich  cadets  nor  the  experience  of  Artillery 

•officers. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  Moncrieff.  system  of 
artillery  defence  was  brought  before  the  public,  and  it  may  be 
-desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  ;to  give  a  rough 
sketch  of  its  author's  designs,  and  to  show  how  these  designs  were 
frustrated.  The  facts  are  obtained  from  published  and  authori- 
^tative  documents* 

After  a  long  course  of  study,  observation,  and  experiment, 
-Colonel  Moncrieff  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  except  at  the 
moment  of  firing,  his  guns  should  remain  under  the  natural  surface 
•of  the  ground.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1869, 
the  inventor  remarked  as  follows : — *'  The  recoil  of  such  guns  re- 
presents a  violence  of  force,  the  like  of  which  man  has  never  had  to 
•deal  with  before.  Imagine  12,  18,  or  25  tons  of  compact  iron 
•started  in  an  instant  into  rapid  motion  with  a  violence  that  mocks 
the  blow  of  a  steam  hammer.  This  force  has  to  be  controlled  and 
irestrained.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  when  met  directly  and 
stopped  by  friction,  as  is  now  done  in  the  ordinary  system,  the 
difficulties  are  enormous.  The  horizontal  strain  on  the  platforms, 
pivots,  and  racers,  is  so  great  that  it  has  not  yet  been  quite  suc- 
cessfully met ;  constant  changes  and  inventions  are  being  made  to 
render  this  force  more  harmless."  The  law,  however,  had,  up  to 
that  time,  remained  in  force,  that  "  what  was  gained  in  protection 
was  lost  in  efficiency,  and  the  converse."  Colonel  Monoiieff  con- 
tinues, *'  Happily  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  conceive  and  develop 
:8n  idea  which  abrogates  this  law.  ...  In  1855,  while  watching 
the  interesting  operations  before  Sebastopol,  and  endeavouring,  as 
^ell  as  I  could,  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  siege 
4urtillery  was  used,  I  conceived  the  idea  which  is  now  realised.  It 
was  then  that  I  saw  the  value  of  earth  and  the  importance  of 
simple  expedients.     It  was  plain  that  the  weak  point  of  a  battery 
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was  the  embrasure,  which  formed  a  mark  to  fire  at,  an  opening  to- 
admit  the  enemy's  shot,  and  required  constant  repair,  even  from 
the  effects  of  its  own  gun,  which  in  firing  injured  the  revetments  of 
the  cheeks/' 

Colonel  Moncrieff  designed  a  counter-weight  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  recoil  of  discharge  acts  so  as  to  lower  the  gun  com- 
pletely under  cover,  the  whole  arrangement  being  situated  in  a  pit 
or  sunken  emplacement.    As  soon  as  the  recoil  has  brought  down 
the  gun  to  the  loading  position,  the  mechanism  is  clamped.     When 
it  is  undamped,  the  counterweight  sinks,  and  the  gun  rises  to  the 
firing  position.    At  the  next  discharge  it  instantly  sinks,  once 
again,  under  cover.     A  correct  idea  would  hardly  be  conveyed 
without  the  following  account  of  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  carriage,  taken  from  the  paper  quoted  above.     *^  That  part  of 
the  carriage  which  is  called  the  elevator  may  be  spoken  of  and 
treated  as  a  lever ;  this  lever  has  the  gun-carriage  axle  at  the  end^ 
of  the  power-arm,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  counter-weight 
at  the  weight-arm^  there  being  between  them  a  moving  fulcrum.- 
When  the  gun  is  in  the  firing  position,  the  fulcrum  on  which  thi» 
lever  rests  is  almost  coincident  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
counter-weight,  and  when  the  gun  is  fired  the  elevators  roll  on  the 
platform,  and  consequently  the  falcrum  or  poiot  of  support  travels 
away  from  the  end  of  the  weight-arm  towards  the  end  of  the  power- 
arm,  or,  in  other  words,  it  passes  from  the  counter-weight  towards 
the  gun.     Notice  the  important  result  of  this  arrangement.     When: 
the  gun  is  fired  its  axle  passes  backwards  on  the  upper  or  flat 
part  of  a  cycloid.     It  is  free  to  recoil,  and  no  strain  is  put  upon 
any  part  of  the  structure,  because  the  counter-weight  commences 
its  motion  at  a  very  low  velocity.     As  the  recoil  goes  on,  how- 
ever, the  case  changes  completely,  for  the  moving  fulcrum  travels- 
towards  the  gun,  making  the  weight-arm  longer  and  longer  every 
inch  it  travels.     Thus  the  resistance  to  the  recoil,  least  at  first». 
goes  on  in  an  increasing  progression  as  the  gun  descends,  and  at. 
the  end  of  the  recoil  it  is  seized  by  a  self-acting  pawl  or  clutch." 

Among  the  merits  of  the  system  are  concealment,  unlimited 
thickness  of  parapet,  safety  of  magazines,  all-round  fire,  cheapness- 
of  construction,  economy  of  men,  dispersion  of  guns  and  concen-- 
tration  of  fire.  It  can  at  once  be  comprehended  that  if  a  pit  be 
dug  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  harbour,  and  a  gun 
mounted  on  a  Moncrieff  carriage  be  placed  in  it,  nothing  is  visible- 
from  the  water,  and  there  is  nothing  for  an  enemy  to  aim  at^ 
Therein  consists  the  concealment,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any  in- 
dication of  defensive  works.    The  thioknen  of  parapet  and  safety- 
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of  magazines  are  due  to  the  faot  that  solid  mother-earth  protects 
ibe  gun-pit.  When  the  gun  is  elevated  to  fire,  it  can  be  pointed 
in  any  direction.  There  is  no  obstruction  to  all-round  fire.  No- 
eostly  masonry  nor  iron  shields  are  needed,  and  as  one  gun  can  do* 
the  work  of  two  or  more  guns  in  casemates,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  this  and  the  old  style  of  works  in  the  matter  of  economy^ 
whether  it  be  of  men  or  of  money. 

Guns  mounted  en  barbette  are  fully  exposed  to  view,  and,  when 
opposed  by  an  ironclad,  are  absolutely  unworkable.     In  casemates 
and  embrasures  the  weak  and  open  places  are,  of  course,  nearest  to 
the  gun,  and  on  these  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  shell- 
fire,  a  continual  fire  from  machine  guns  or  rifles ;  but  in  MoncriefT 
batteries  not  a  single  man  is  exposed  for  a  moment.     The  adyan- 
tages  of  dispersion  of  guns  and  concentration  of  fire  are  gained 
through  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  and  commanding  posi- 
tions for  gun-pits.    Instead  of  building  a  conspicuous  stone  fort 
or  battery,  in  which  to  cram  a  number  of  guns,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  an  easy  and  vulnerable  target  for  hostile  fire, 
the  Moncrieff  system  takes  up  all  the  best  isolated  positions  for  its- 
guns  in  ones  or  twos,  or  larger  numbers  if  desirable.   Here,  again,  wo 
see  that  common-sense  and  true  military  science  go  hand  in  band. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  skirmishers  are  dispersed  so  as  to- 
avail  themselves  of  cover,  suffer  the  smallest  loss,  and  inflict  the 
greatest.     The  old  system  to  which  Moncriefi^s  is  opposed,  is  repre- 
sented by  troops  in  mass  standing  up  fully  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  a  state  of  matters  for  which  the  ofiBcer  responsible 
would  be  brought  to  trial.     Massing  guns  together  in  this  manner, 
and  smothering  them  in  their  own  smoke,  is  not  a  whit  better  than 
a  return  to  the  column  attack  formations  of  last  century.     The. 
Moncrieff  system  gives  the  great  desideratum  of  modern  riflemen^ 
namely,  cover,  or,  better  still,  concealment  and  dispersion,  but  it 
also  gives  concentration  of  fire. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Colonel  Mon- 
crieff that  batteries  and  isolated  gun-pits  should  be  supplied  with 
range-finders  and  graduated  racers,  and  be  connected  by  electricity 
and  internal  communication,  so  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
artillery  of  the  defence  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  tactical  power,, 
and  may,  if  necessary,  direct  all  his  guns  simultaneously  on  any 
one  point.    This  system  of  mounting  ordnance  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  one  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  certain  carriage,  however 
ingenious ;  and  Colonel  Moncrieff  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  described 
as  merely  the  inventor  of  the  carriage  which  bears  his  name,  but 
his  system  includes  the  due  observance  of  the  rules  which  he  ba& 
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laid  down  for  the  application  of  the  invention ;  and,  sad  to  say, 
although  in  a  sense  the  oarriage  was  adopted,  these  rules  hays 
never  yet  in  any  one  instance  heen  fally  observed.  It  is  a  hand* 
liating  fact  that  either  from  dense  bigotry,  or  from  some  other  even 
less  respectable  causes,  the  system  has  never  had  a  fair  chaneo 
afforded  it  by  those  who  were  entrusted  with  its  application,  and 
the  very  proper  promise  made  to  Colonel  Monerieff  that  the  plans 
for  its  application  shoold  be  submitted  to  him  for  his  remarks^  was 
never  once  fulfilled  until  too  late. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Milford  Haven,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
interesting  operations,  in  which  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified 
harbour  were  represented,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  see  a  magnificent 
natural  harbour  of  great  extent,  with  deep  water  and  good 
anchorage,  capable  of  being  entered  in  all  states  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  defended  by  useless  and  costly  works,  the  granite  blocks  of 
which  would  fly  into  splinters,  and  be  more  fatal  to  the  defenders 
than  the  shells  of  the  attack.  Milford  Haven  is  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  argument,  because,  owing  to  these  operations,  public 
attention  has  been  largely  drawn  to  it,  and  also  because  the  Mon- 
criefl^  system  is  exactly  suited  to  it.  When  it  was  forced  on  the 
tardy  and  reluctant  intelligence  of  official  '*  armed  science  "  that 
stone  walls  were  a  mistake,  a  beginning  was  made  to  strengthen 
them  with  iron  shields ;  but  if  an  ironclad  were  to  pound  a  shield, 
the  wall  supporting  it  would  not  be  worth  much  to  stand  behind ; 
and  if  the  shield  were  made  thick  enough  to  resist  modem  ships' 
guns,  they  would  prevent  their  own  guns  from  traversing  right  and 
leflb,  or  even  from  being  run  out  far  enough  to  fire  at  all.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  pounds  have^  in  spite 
of  protest,  been  absolutely  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Milford  Haven ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  for  less  than  a  third  of  the 
money  so  spent,  the  Haven  might  have  been  rendered  impregnable 
by  the  Monerieff  method. 

The  Haven  is  in  very  few  places  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and 
is  surrounded  by  high  sloping  hills,  bluffs  and  cliffs,  on  which 
Monerieff  batteries  and  gun-pits  might  be  constructed  without 
interfering  with  the  contour  of  the  land  as  seen  from  the  water. 
These  batteries  and  gun-pits  could  he  secured  against  surprise  by 
the  means  locally  most  appropriate  in  each  case,  and  could  be  con**- 
fleeted  with  each  other  by  roads  invisible  from  the  sea.  •  All  the 
guns  on  both  sides  of  the  Haven  could  be  connected  by  electric 
wire  with  the  commander's  station,  so  that  they  could  be  concen* 
trated  on  an  enemy  when  necessary.  The  guns  would  be  placed  in 
those  positions  in  which  they  could  best  support  one  another  and 
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command  the  greatest  area  liable  to  be  occupied  by  an  enemy's 
ships,  their  all-round  fire  giving  them  a  vast  superiority  over  guns 
confined  and  circumscribed  by  masonry  and  shields. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  system, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  applied. 
But  in  what  way  has  it  been  made  use  of?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  its  merits  and  neutralize  its  advantages* 
Concealment,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  system ; 
but  the  military  scientists  to  whom  our  defence  is  committed,  placed 
the  Moncrieff  carriages  in  ^mnspionoos  ariifioial  positions,  calcu- 
laled  to  demonstrate  their  whereabouts  and  draw  fire  upon  them. 
Cheapness  is  another  feature  claimed  for  the  invention  ;  but  these 
«ame  munificent  scientists  to  whom  we  have  confided  our  purse- 
strings,  efiectually  disposed  of  that  claim  by  making  expensive  and 
utterly  unsuitable  surroundings  for  the  reception  of  the  carriages. 
In  some  instances  Moncrieff  gun-carriages  were  placed  on  the  top 
of  casemates  !  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a  feature  of  the  system 
that  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  there  has  never  been  one  single 
instance  in  which  its  advantages  have  been  fairly  and  decently 
brought  out. 

It  was  noted,  during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  that  the 
Egyptians  under  Arabi,  had  placed  a  Moncrieff  carriage  in  the  open, 
without  any  attempt  at  cover,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary mistake  for  even  semi-savage  artillerists  to  commit ;  but  it  was 
a  mistake  easily  rectified.  Not  so  the  errors  of  our  highly  scientific 
o£Bcer8  at  home,  whose  elaborate  works  in  this  connection  are  per- 
manently ridiculous.  But  were  they  errors?  Were  they  really 
the  outcome  of  earnest,  honest  stupidity  ?  It  surely  could  not 
bave  been  deliberately  intended  to  misplace  these  carriages  so  as 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  invention  and  extinguish  the  inventor; 
and  yet  that  is  the  end  which  has  very  nearly  been  attained.  If 
that  was  not  the  intention,  why  was  the  inventor's  advice  not 
taken,  according  to  the  arrangement  that,  on  the  face  of  the 
published  papers,  appears  to  have  been  made  with  him  ? 

The  objections  raised  to  this  method  of  defence  were  puerile,  and 
not  particularly  candid.  It  was  said  that  the  carriages  were  com- 
plicated and  liable  to  damage ;  but  carriages  are,  as  a  rule,  never 
disabled  except  by  direct  fire,  from  which  this  system  gives  com- 
plete protection.  The  gun-pits  were  called  **  shell-traps,"  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  this  name  doubtless  supposing  that  they  would 
never  survive  such  a  terrible  designation.  Shell-trap  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  name,  however,  and  describes  them  fairly  well.  A  trap  is 
concealed  and  cannot  be  aimed  at,  and  a  shell  would  be  very  much 
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suiprised  on  getting  into  it,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  thoasand 
chances  to  one  against  it.  A  distinguished  general  of  artillery 
answered  this  objection  somewhat  in  the  following  manner:  If  yoa 
set  up  a  target  half  a  mile  off  and  fire  at  it  with  a  rifle,  yon  may  hit 
it  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  times ;  but  if  you  lay  it  down  flat, 
out  of  sight,  and  elevate  the  muzzle  of  your  rifle^  how  many  bullets 
will  you  drop  on  the  target  ?  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
ships'  guns>  to  which  Moncrieff  batteries  would  be  mostly  opposed, 
are  fired  from  moving  and  unsteady  platforms,  and  thereby  the 
chance  of  dropping  shells  on  a  small  and  invisible  area  is  mad» 
extremely  remote.  Another  objection,  almost  too  ridiculous  to 
reproduce,  but  nearly  as  valid  as  the  above,  was  this :  that  soldiers 
should  stand  up  like  men,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  show  themselves; 
that  they  should  rather  be  ashamed  to  skulk  and  hide  in  a  hole 
in  an  un-English  and  unsoldier-like  manner.  This  is  an  argu* 
ment  begotten  of  anger  and  despair.  The  audacious  fire-eater  who 
propounded  it  must  long  ago  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own 
theory,  if  his  professed  contempt  of  cover  was  carried  out  in  practice.. 
Such  are  specimens  of  the  science  and  logic  which  were  arrayed 
against  this  invention. 

From  the  above  description  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Moncrieff* 
system  differs  from  what  previously  existed,  not  only  in  principle 
but  in  every  detail,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  latter  with  its  con* 
centration  of  guns,  and  other  features,  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
more  effective  and  cheaper  method.  The  development  of  naval  fire,, 
of  machine  and  quick-firing  guns,  has  rendered  some  of  our  most 
expensive  forts  extremely  dangerous  to  the  garrison ;  and  doubts- 
are  entertained  whether  their  guns  could  be  fought  to  any  advan* 
tage,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  them  on  moving  objects  and 
the  exposure  of  the  men.  This,  together  with  the  neglect  and 
gross  misapplication  of  the  Moncrieff  system  itself,  is  now  a  serious 
matter.  Not  only  have  enormous  sums  of  money  been  wasted  on 
works  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  obsolete  before  they  were 
constructed,  but  some  of  these  works  are  a  standing  dauger  and 
encumbrance,  which  will  cost  the  country  much  to  maintain  and 
perhaps  more  to  remove. 

When  the  counter-weight  carriage  was  adopted  in  the  service^ 
Colonel  Moncrieff  was  appointed  to  a  permanent  post  in  the 
Director  of  Artillery's  Department,  in  order  that  he  might  superin* 
tend  the  manufacture  of  his  carriage  ai\d  be  consulted  on  matters- 
connected  with  it.  He  remained  in  that  position  for  nearly  eight 
years.  He  also  accepted  a  sum  of  money  as  payment  for  the  patent 
lights  relating  to  the  counter-weight  carriage.    But  that  carriage 
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▼as  never  utilized  for  anything  heavier  than  the  12-ton  gun,  and,  as 
gans  wore  rapidly  increasing  in  weight,  Colonel  MoncrieflF,  in  or 
about  the  year  1878,  invented  a  hydro- pneumatic  carriage,  by  which 
the  recoil  is  absorbed  without  the  aid  of  counter-weight.  That 
carriage  was  a  perfect  success.  The  principle  was  applied  to 
siege-guns,  and  was  proved  to  be  capable  of  application  to  guns  of 
any  calibre ;  but  instead  of  its  being  applied  further.  Col.  Moncrieff 's 
o£Bcial  connection  with  the  Department  was  brought  to  a  termina- 
tioD.  Notwithstanding  the  ample  proofs  furnished  and  the  satisfac- 
tory experiments  witnessed,  his  services  were  dispensed  with  at  the 
moment  when  their  eaccess  and  usefulness  promised  to  be  the 
greatest.  The  care  of  his  system  was  handed  over  to  others — the 
results  here  described,  and  a  delay  of  ten  years,  being  the  con- 
sequences. 

His  very  name  was  dissociated  from  his  invention.  It  was  re- 
nameithe  Disappearing  system — the  adjective  being  very  appropriate, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  inventor. 

In  Colonel  Moncrieff's  last  lecture  on  this  subject,  he  said :  "  I 
may  only  observe  that  the  passage  from  counter-weight  to  hydro- 
pneamatic  agency  is  a  great  stride  in  advance,  and  that  all  the 
recommendations  by  committees  in  favour  of  using  the  counter- 
weight carriages,  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  use  of  hydro- 
pneumatic  carriages  with  heavy  guns.^' 

An  alarm  has  been  raised  about  defective  bayonets  and  munitions 
of  inferior  manufacture;  but  if  people  could  only  realise  the 
enormously  greater  sums  expended  on  dangerous  and  inferior  forti- 
fications, there  would  be  a  more  general  and  more  determined  in- 
vestigation. For  this  reason  the  committee  recently  moved  for  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  take  up  this  question,  ought  to  have 
been  appointed. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  General  Scratchley,  Boyal 
Engineers:  "In  protesting  against  this  policy  of  obstruction 
we  should  be  careftil  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  So 
&r  as  I  can  judge,  the  blame  cannot  rest  on  the  Engineers. 
They  cannot  adopt  the  system  and  modify  their  plans  until  the 
Artillery  accept  the  disappearing  carriage,  and  the  War  Department 
is  prepared  to  supply  them.  I  am  told  that  some  gunners  object  to 
the  hydro-pneumatic  carriages  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  compli- 
cated and  require  extra  care  and  attention.  I  believe  this  is  a 
complete  mistake,  and  that  these  carriages  will  be  found  not  to 
require  any  more  care  and  attention  or  special  skill,  on  the  part  of 
the  men  working  them,  than  the  present  service  pattern  carriages 
and  traversing  platforms.     But  even  admitting  that  they  do,  I  think 
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it  mere  foolishness  to  continue  the  use  of  appliances  which  are* 
admitted  to  be  most  defective,  as  exposing  the  gunners  to  an  nn* 
necessary  and  dangerous  extent,  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  system  may  give  more  trouble." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A,  W.  Duncan,  Royal  Artillery,  says :  "  I 
myself  practised  with  one  of  the  first  guns  mounted  upon  Colonel 
Moncrieffs  principle,  and  I  candidly  confess  that,  as  an  officer  of 
artillery,  I  would  far  sooner  fight  a  battery  of  guns  upon  hi» 
principle  than  upon  any  other.  There  is  no  comparison,  in  my 
opinion,  between  the  Moncrieff  system  and  the  system  of  defending' 
guns  by  iron  shields*  .  .  .  My  impression  has  all  along  been 
that  the  great  objection  to  it  has  arisen  from  the  enormous  iron 
interests  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  from  official 
jealousy." 

Admiral  Selwyn,  B.N.,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ''  There  is 
no  comparison  whatever  between  the  best  protection  by  shield 
and  the  ordinary  protection  which  the  Moncrieff  batteries  give.  •  . 
Why,  then,  is  it  that  we  have  still  to  regret  this  opposition  ? 
Strong  vested  interests  may  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  there 
may  be  something  in  the  idea  that  a  profession  is  unwilling  to 
accept  teaching  from  the  outside ;  there  may  be  something  in  the 
idea  that  our  present  system  secures  magnificent  theorists,  but  very 
bad  practical  men,  and  that  they  hate  practical  men  because  they 
upset  theory." 

Mr.  Anderson,  C.E.,  states  that  the  Moncrieff  system  "  has  been 
adopted  for  the  new  Russian  ironclads  for  mounting  the  12-inoh 
50-  ton  guns,  85  calibres  long,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,950  feet 
a  second.  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
carriages  for  these  fine  weapons  will  act  quite  as  well  as  the  ones 
they  have  already  had.  The  fact  is,  the  theory  is  so  plain  and 
clear  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  mounting  guns  of  any 
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Let  the  above  suffice  as  examples  of  the  testimony  of  Artillery, 
Engineers,  sailors,  and  scientific  civilians,  in  favour  of  the  system, 
although  many  more  might  be  added  from  such  men  as  Sir  J. 
Lintorn  Simmons,  Admiral  Boys,  General  Wray,  and  General 
Strange,  F.R.S. 

When  a  man  has  grown  grey  under  treatment  which  is  repug- 
nant to  every  sentiment  of  chivalry,  or  even  of  candour  ;  when  his 
representations  and  arguments,  which  run  through  the  published 
papers,  suggesting  much  that  does  not  meet  the  eye,  are,  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  met  by  silence  or  evasion,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show  some  signs  of  indignation  and  disgust.    Colonel 
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MoBcrieff  haSy  nevertheless,  been  wonderfully  calm  under  the  ordeaL 
As  he  on  one  occasion  intimated  at  the  Boyal  United  Service  In- 
stitution, it  has  cooled  his  enthusiasm,  but  not  destroyed  his  faith. 
He  now  sees  the  confirmation  of  his  arguments  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions,  while  a  generous  country  ignores  the  author  of 
the  greatest  change  and  advance  in  fortification  of  this  age.  Naval 
fire  has  been  so  greatly  developed  that  nothing  can  stand  against 
it  but  the  Disappearing,  or  perhaps  it  will  now  be  called  the  Re- 
appearing system.  The  Australasian  Colonies,  which  are  preparing 
for  self-defence,  have  adopted  it  unreservedly,  although  probably 
not  aware  who  its  author  is,  and  in  their  decision  they  have  doubt- 
less been  influenced  by  an  aversion  to  squander  their  money  on 
needless  masonry  and  iron  shields.  The  course  which  they  have 
adopted  was  recommended  by  the  late  General  Sir  P.  Scratchley, 
who  for  a  long  period  watched  the  progress  of  the  invention,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 

Befiection  is  seldom  exhilarating.  In  this  case  it  is  particularly 
sad,  but  it  may  be  salutary.  The  printed  discussions  and  other 
documents  relating  to  this  subject,  present  a  record  of  prejudice, 
obstructiveness,  and  lavish  expenditure,  which  have  entailed  loss 
and  damage  on  the  country  as  well  as  on  the  author.  Although 
the  Moncrieff  system,  under  other  names,  is  now  being  fully 
adopted.  Colonel  Moncrieff  does  not  appear  to  be  employed  by  the 
War  Department.  So  far  as  the  matter  can  be  understood,  he  is 
left  out  in  the  cold,  while  the  work  of  his  lifetime  is  entrusted  to 
the  successors  of  those  who  brought  about  the  waste  of  time  and 
resources  complained  of.  The  country  accepts  the  results  of  his 
labours,  and  apparently  requites  them  by  neglect. 
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C|e  ^attli  0f  ^m^  feab,  1690. 

By  George  F.  Hooper. 


In  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine  the  present  writer  attempted 
to  throw  light  on  the  battle  which  formed  a  prelude  to  our  long 
naval  war  with  France  from  1689  to  1697.*  He  will  now  deal  with 
the  next  battle  of  that  war»  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  which  was 
fought  in  the  year  following  that  of  Bautry  Bay.  It  will  bear 
more  ample  treatment  than  has  yet  been  allowed  it,  and  is  surrounded 
by  questions  of  great  interest,  not  only  for  students  of  naval 
history,  but  also  to  readers  of  general  history.  There  is  a  stereo- 
typed verdict  on  this  battle  and  on  Admiral  Lord  Torrington's 
conduct  and  seamanship,  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  histories,  which 
accurately  represents  the  fervour  of  popular  opinion  and  feeling  in 
England  just  after  the  event  had  happened,  but  which  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  a  calm,  candid,  critical  judgment  of  the  line  of  action 
taken  by  the  allied  English  and  Dutch  admirals.  If,  therefore,  the 
following  pages  can  help  to  show  that  the  stock  statements  to  be 
met  with  in  English  histories  must  be  considerably  modified,  if  not 
flatly  given  the  lie  to,  the  writer's  purpose  will  be  served.  Even 
Lord  Macaulay's  version  of  the  battle  has  to  be  read  with  caution. 
But  in  saying  all  this,  there  is  no  intention  to  whitewash  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  Torrington,  whose  carelessness  before  the 
battle — as  we  shall  see — was  most  reprehensible  and  bears  unfavour- 
able comparison  with  the  watchfulness  displayed  by  French  com- 
manders, and  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain  information  of  the 
•enemv's  movements. 

War  was  formally  declared  against  France  on  7th  May  1689  (O.S.)  ,t 
but  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  no  naval  operations  of  primary 
importance  were  undertaken.  While  Commo4ore  Booke  was  per- 
forming good  service  round  the  Irish  coast,  Admiral  Herbert  (now 

*  See  vol.  xii.  p.  468. 

t  To  avoid  confusion  in  comparing  English  and  foreign  anthorities,  I  have  dis- 
tingnished  the  Style  of  most  single-figure  dates,  and  have  given  the  more  important 
in  double  reckoning. 
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Earl  of  Torrington)  cruised  in  the  Soandings  with  a  combined  fleet 
'  of  some  70  line-of-battle  ships,  on  the  look-out  for  the  enemy. 
Tourville  was  expected  round  from  Toulon  with  20  sail  of  the  line  to 
efiect  a  junction  at  Brest  with  the  Western  or  Atlantic  squadron, 
under  Chateau- Renault.  Torrington,  however^  did  not  manage  to 
prerent  this  junction,  nor  did  he  venture  to  look  into  Brest.  At 
Brest,  where  the  Minister  of  Marine  himself,  Marquis  de  Seignelay, 
was  superintending  the  equipment  of  Ohateau-Benault's  squadron, 
there  was  great  actiyity.'  **  G'etoit  un  fracas  terrible  dans  le  port 
de  Brest  jour  et  nuit,"  says  a  contemporary  French  writer.  On 
Slst  July  (10th  August)  Seignelay  received  orders  from  the  Court 
for  the  fleet  to  sail,  and  a  few  days  later  Count  de  Tourville,  senior 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  amUe  nw^ak 
of  over  80  ships  of  line,  weighed  anchor.  The  English  fleet  of 
some  70  sail  of  the  line  was  then  not  far  from  Ushant ;  but  strangely 
enough,  although  the  rival  admirals  were  searching  for  each  other 
for  a  fortnight,  they  were  never  close  enough  to  prepare  for  action. 
Both  fleets  returned  to  their  respective  ports  by  the  end  of  August, 
having  only  had  an  engagement  between  their  scouting  frigates, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  an  English  vessel. 

When  Parliament  met  early  in  the  winter  of  1689,  grievous  com- 
plaints arose  about  the  bad  victuals  supplied  to  the  fleet  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Victualling,  and  of  the  mortality  among  the  sea- 
men caused  thereby.  Among  the  salt  meat  were  found  galls  and 
copperas,  and  in  the  beer  guts  and  garbage  were  discovered,  which 
naturally  brought  on  disease,  while  in  ships  supplied  with  decent 
victuals  there  were  few  deaths  or  none.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
perhaps  more  potent  then  in  the  detection  of  corruption  than  now, 
revealed  the  cause  and  causers  of  this  villainy.  But  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  evoked  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  convenient  to  appoint 
a  new  Board  of  Admiralty  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  Fir^ 
Lord. 

With  the  New  Year  of  1690  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
despatch  Vice- Admiral  Henry  Eillegrew  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  he  was  to  carry  out  two  objects.  He  was  to  arrange  convoys 
for  the  merchantmen  proceeding  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Spanish^ 
Italian,  Greek  and  Turkish  ports;  and  having  despatched  all  these 
from  Cadiz,  he  was,  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron,  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  Toulon  squadron  and  attack  or  pursue  it,  as  circum- 
stances demanded.  Killegrew  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  7th  Marcfh 
1690  (O.S.),  and  met  with  such  bad  weather  that  two  Dutch  ships 
of  the  line  belonging  to  his  squadron  foundered,  and  several  others 
were  moch  crippled.  After  spending  a  month  at  Cadiz,  the  Admiral 
VOL.  XIV.  12 
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reoeived  intelligenoe  on  9th  May  (O.S.))  that  Lieutenant-General 
Oh&teaa-Benault^  with  the  Toulon  sqaadron,  had  been  sighted  off 
Malaga  and  Alicante  on  his  way  round  to  Brest.  Killegrew  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  at  4  a.m.,  on  10th  May,  got  out  of  Cadiz  and 
made  sail  to  the  southward.  He  had  with  him  seyen  English  line- 
of-battle  ships,  two  Dutch  ships,  under  Lieu  tenant- Admiral  Almonde, 
two  fifth-rates,  and  two  fire-ships.  With  westerly  winds  Killegrew 
reached  Gibraltar  on  the  11th,  at  1  p.m.  There  he  received  in* 
formation  from  the  Governor  of  Geuta  that' fourteen  ships  had  been 
seen  at  anchor  at  Tetuan  Bay.  The  English  Admiral,  accordingly, 
weighed  anchor  the  same  afternoon,  and  with  his  squadron  increased 
to  ten  English  sail  of  the  line,  five  Dutch  ships,  two  fifth  rates,  and 
two  fire-ships,  stood  over  to  the  Barbary  coast.  Not  finding  the 
French  squadron,  and  the  wind  having  shifted  to  the  S.E.,  Killegrew 
headed  back  for  the  Spanish  shore,  when  he  sighted  ten  sail  to 
leeward,  making  through  the  Straits  to  the  westward.  Geuta  Point 
then  bore  W.N.W  about  six  miles  distant.  This  was  the  looked- 
for  enemy.  Chase  was  given,  topgallantsails  were  set,  and  the 
pursuit  was  continued  from  the  afternoon  of  12th  till  10  a.m.  on 
l8th  May  (O.S.).  Chateau-Renault's  squadron  numbered  some  six 
men-of-war  and  seven  other  vessels,  fire-ships  and  merchantmen  ; 
and  having  only  just  come  out  of  Toulon  he  could  show  a  pretty 
clean  pair  of  heels  to  his  adversary,  some  of  whose  ships  had  not 
been  careened  for  seventeen  months. 

Killegrew  gave  over  the  chase  as  only  four  of  his  ships  were  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  enemy.  One  of  Chateau- Renault's  merchant- 
men was  chased  and  forced  to  run  ashore  to  the  westward  of  Tarifa, 
but  with  great  labour  she  was  got  off  ap^ain.  This  prize  was  the 
only  result  of  Killegrew  s  mission  in  search  of  the  Toulon  squadron, 
and  with  feelings  of  keen  disappointment  he  bore  away  from  Cadiz* 
After  making  his  arrangements  for  the  Mediterranean  convoys,  he 
set  sail  for  Plymouth,  and  after  a  passage  of  thirty-five  days  his 
squadron  of  five  English  line-of-battle  ships,  six  Dutch  men-of- 
war,  a  fifth-rate,  and  a  fire-ship  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound  at 
the  beginning  of  July. 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  the  drama  which  was  to  be  played  in 
the  Channel  during  the  summer  of  1690.  Chateau-Renault  could 
join  Tourville  at  Brest  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being 
attacked,  since  there  was  no  Allied  cruising  or  blockading  squadron 
in  the  Bay.  Would  the  Allies  have  a  Channel  fleet  in  readiness,  of 
strength  sufficient  to  contest  the  mastery  of  the  Narrow  Seas  with 
this  powerful  and  united  ann^e  navale  of  Louis  XIV.  7 
;    Ftee  VHoste  in  his  work  on  naval  tactics,  published  in  1697, 
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•snggests  that  to  effeotiially  gaard  a  strait  or  narrow  ohannel,  the 
defending  sqnadron  slionld  be  double  that  of  the  enemy  attempting 
to  pass  through,  and  that  the  former  should  be  divided  so  as  to 
•eruise  on  either  shore  of  the  strait.  Thus  the  defending  force 
would  always  hold  the  weather-gage^  and,  theoretically,  the  enemy 
irould  stand  a  small  chance  of  being  able  to  run  through  between 
them.  The  good  Father  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Eillegrew  and 
Almonde  lost  their  chance  in  1690,  by  not  adopting  this  method 
of  defence,  and  by  keeping  on  the  weather-shore  so  as  to  have  a 
better  chance  of  bearing  down  on  the  French.  But  THoste  did  not 
weigh  the  conditions  of  the  weather  sufficiently  when  he  expressed 
this  critical  opinion.  Fresh  westerly  breezes  prevailed  from  10th 
May  till  the  morning  of  12th,  and  the  Barbary  coast  only  became 
the  weather-shore  then  by  the  wind  shifting  to  S.E.  The  Allies  did 
not  hug  the  weather-shore  of  the  Straits,  and  their  stern-chase  was 
a  lost  one  owing  to  the  foulness  of  their  ships'  bottoms.  Gh&teau- 
Benault  certainly  displayed  admirable  coolness  and  boldness,  but 
the  safety  of  his  squadron  was  entirely  due  to  its  superior  sailing 
qualities.  Popular  opinion  is  said  to  have  blamed  Eillegrew,  but 
popular  opinion  was,  and  is,  sometimes  not  worth  much.  The 
Oomish  Admiral  did  all  that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Now,  returning  to  the  Channel  fleet  and  home  squadrons,  we  will 
ipass  on  to  the  second  act  of  the  naval  drama  of  1690. 

Commander  Cloudesley  Shovel  cruised  off  the  Irish  coasts  and  in 
the  Soundings  between  December  1689  and  July  1690,  but]  he  did 
not  prevent  Lieutenant-General  d'Amfreville  landing  6,800  French 
troops,  under  Count  Lauzun,  at  Kinsale  and  Cork  in  March,  and 
the  French  squadron  remained  nearly  a  month  on  the  coast  without 
being  disturbed.  Amfreville  then  returned  to  Brest  with  some 
5,000  Irish  troops,  in  exchange  for  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
French  King.  No  attempt  seeems  to  have  been  made  to  intercept 
Amfreville's  squadron,  and  the  Admiralty  and  their  newly-formed 
Transport  Board  were  mainly  occupied  in  hiring  merchant  vessels 
of  all  sizes  along  the  West  Coast  of  England  to  convey  William's 
army  over  to  Carrickfergus.  Shovell  escorted  the  King  over  from 
the  Mersey  in  the  middle  of  June,  was  made  a  Rear-Admiral,  and 
ordered  to  join  the  Channel  fleet  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  equipping  a  strong  Channel  fleet 
were  going  on  in  a  desultory  and  dilatory  fashion.  At  Spithead, 
during  May,  there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  combined  fleet,  amounting 
to  some  80  sail,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  energy  being  shown 
either  by  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  or  by  the  dockyard  authorities, 
which  at  all  corresponded  to  the  vigour  of  Seignelay  and  his  sub- 
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prdinates.  Torrington  was  ill  for  some  time  and  was  engaged  ia 
disputing  the  power  of  an  Admiralty  Board  to  sign  his  commission 
as  Admiral  of  the  Fleets  while  the  other  flag  officers  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet  were  occapied  in  drawing  up  an  Address  to  ther 
King,  setting  forth  their  allegiance  rto  hiro.  William  thanked  them 
for  this  manifestation  of  loyalty,  and  knighted  Bear-Admiral  Balphr 
Delavaly  who  presented  the  Address. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  Torrington  rode  with  the  fleet  at  St. 
Helen's,  waiting  to  be  joined  by  Oomelis  Evertsen,  his  Dutob 
colleague,  and  a  few  more  Dutch  men-of-war,  but,  haying  no  sus- 
picion that  the  French  Fleet  would  yet  have  left  port,  he  had  not 
detached  a  single  cruiser  or  scout  either  into  the  Soundings  or  along^ 
the  French  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  continually 
despatching  small  frigates,  or  barques  lon^ues,  as  they  called  them,, 
over  to  our  shore  to  obtain  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on» 
These  little  craft  mounted  from  6  to  12  guns,  carried  45  men,  and 
were  most  useful  in  summer-time  for  scouting  duties  and  priva- 
teering work,  while,  during  the  winter  season,  they  were  used  a» 
fishing  doggers  by  the  Dunkirk  men. 

Ghateau-Benault  had  joined  Tourville  at  Brest  on  2l8t  June 
(N.S.),  and  two  days  later  13th  June  (2Srd  June),  Tourville  sailed 
for  the  Channel  with  a  fleet  of  70  sail  of  the  line,*  5  frigates,  and: 
16  or  18  fire-ships.     The  van  was  commanded  by  Count  d'Estrdes- 
who  wore  the  white  and  blue  flag,  Tourville  himself  in  the  Soleil- 
Royals  of  104  guns,  commanded  the  White  Squadron,  or  centre, 
and  Chateau-Renault  was  Admiral  of  the  Bear,  or  Blue  Squadron. 
The  French  were  delayed  by  light  head-winds  and  calms  for  the  first 
few  days,  and  did  not  sight  the  Lizard  till  20th  June  (80th  June)  at 
daybreak.     The  wind  was  then  in  their  favour  at  S.W.,  and  on  the- 
foUowing  evening,  when  off  Plymouth,  Tourville  sent  several  armed 
boats  close  inshore,  and  some  Cornish  fishermen  were  brought  to- 
the  fiagship  and  examined. 

On  22nd  June  (2nd  July)  the  French  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  discovered  Torrington  lying  quietly  at  anchor  at  St. 
Helen's,  whereupon  Tourville  gave  orders  that  the  fleet  should  put 
about  and  stand  off  to  the  southward,  in  order  that  line  of  battle 
might  be  formed  and  preparations  made  for  action ;  but  he  soon 
afterwards  anchored,  as  the  breeze  fell  and  the  ebb-stream  began  to 
make. 

That  same  evening  an  express  reached  London  to  inform  the 
Queen  and  her  Council  of  Nine  that  the  French  fleet  had  been  seen 
off  Plymouth.     The  Board  of  Admiralty  hurriedly  assembled  at 

*  Authorities  differ ;  this  is  abont  the  mean  teteL 
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'S  A.M,  and  despatched  an  express  to  Lord  Torrington  to  warn  him 
of  the  enemy's  approach.  Unhappily  he  had  already  heen  surprised 
by  the  enemy,  whose  superior  force  rendered  him,  he  considered, 
powerless  to  do  aaght  but  remain  on  the  defensive. 

For  the  next  few  days  both  fleets  were  manoeuYring  in  sight  of 
one  another,  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  wind  gene- 
rally at  N.E.,  but  no  fighting  took  place. 

TonrriUe  received  despatches  from  Seignelay  on  27th  June  (7th 
July)  informing  him  of  the  French  victory  at  Flenrus,  in  Flanders, 
where  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  had  defeated  the  allied  army,  and 
also  ordering  the  admiral  to  fight.  On  the  previous  day  Queen 
Mary  and  her  Council  of  Nine  had  met  at  Whitehall  to  settle  what 
orders  should  be  given  to  Lord  Torrington.  He  had  been  joined 
by  Evertsen,  the  Dutch  admiral,  on  24th,  and  the  combined  fleet 
amounted  to  56  or  67  line-of-battle  ships;*  but  in  more  than 
one  council  of  war,  held  on  the  flagship,  it  had  been  agreed  that 
they  were  too  weak  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  a  message  to  this 
effect  was  sent  to  the  Queen.  Torrington  determined  to  stand  up 
Channel  and  began  this  retreating  movement  on  the  evening  of 
ii6th.  Next  day  the  French  fleet  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  on  28th 
the  allied  fleet  kept  off  Beachy  Head,  sometimes  under  sail  and 
sometimes  at  anchor.  Tourville  had,  during  this  time,  gone  over 
to  the  Normandy  coast,  but,  after  anchoring  for  only  a  short  time, 
he  once  more  steered  northward,  and  the  two  fleets  were  again  in 
sight  of  each  other. 

Macaulay  has  described  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  White- 
hall, and  how  their  decision  was  arrived  at.  Bold  measures  were 
needed  amid  the  Jacobite  plots  then  threatening,  from  so  many 
quarters,  disruption  in  the  kingdom ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  allied  fleet  should  assume  the  offensive,  and,  at  the  worst, 
defeat  would  be  better  than  disgrace ;  the  enemy  must  suffer  and  be 
weakened,  instead  of  ravaging  the  coast  and  burning  towns,  in 
full-blown  pride  at  seeing  their  adversary  retreat  without  firing  a 
shot.  And,  therefore,  peremptory  orders  were  sent  to  Torrington, 
ordering  him  to  engage  the  French.  These  he  received  at  4  p.m. 
•on  Sunday  afternoon,  29th  June,  and  on  communicating  them 
without  delay  to  a  council  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  of 
opinion  that  battle  should  be  given  while  the  fleet  had  the  weather- 
gage.  The  Queen  was  informed  of  this  by  a  return  express ;  and 
the  same  evening  Torrington  got  under  sail,  being  then  some  nine 
miles  off  Beachy  Head,  and  took  advantage  of  the  evening  flood* 
stream. 

*  See  note  later  ozl 
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Here^  then,  opens  the  third  act  of  our  historioal  drama.  The 
events  of  the  battle  itself  call  for  attention,  and  we  will  first  of  all 
give  the  line  of  battle  of  the  allied  Anglo-Dutch  fleet: — 

1.  Van,  composed  of  the  Dutch  squadron  of  22  ships  '^ — 


GhmB. 

Giini. 

Utrecht 

64 

HoUcmdia,  Flag    .    70 

Alkmaar 

50 

Velooe(?)      .        .    60 

Tholen 

60 

Provinoe  of  Utreobt?  60 

W.  Friesland  (?)  • 

82 

De  Meiers  (?)        .    64 

Princes,  Flag 

92 

Friesland       .        .    68 

Gastrioum     • 

62 

Ellewonto  (?)        .60 

Agathea        •        « 

60 

Beigereberoh  (?),Flag  74 

Staten  landt . 

62 

Geertonidenberg    .    62 

Maid  of  Enkhuisen 

72 

North  Holland      .    72 

Dort  Holland  (?)  . 

44 

Veere    .        .        .60 

Maid  of  Dort 

60 

Cartien  (?)    .        .60 

The  Dutch  admirals  were  Gomelis  Evertsen,  Gerard  Oallenbergh,. 
and  Van  der  Putten,  the  two  last  being  Yice-Admirals,  and  Bear- 
Admirals  van  firakel  and  Dick. 

2.  Centre,  or  Red  Squadron,  16  or  16  ships  [see  note  below]  : — 


Men. 

GKuiB. 

Plymouth 

.  840 

60 

Captain  Carter. 

Deptford 

.  280 

50 

„       Kerr. 

Elizabeth      . 

.  460 

70 

„      Mitchell. 

Sandwich 

.  660 

90  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Ashby^ 

Captain  Bridges. 

Expedition    . 

.  460 

70 

„       Clements. 

VVarspite 

.  420 

70 

„      Fairborne. 

Woolwich 

.  280 

64 

y,       Gother. 

Lion     • 

.  840 

60 

„      Torpley. 

Fire-ships 

.     Wolf,  Vulture 

Constant  Warwickf  180 

86 

Captain  Beverley. 

Bupert 

.  400(?) 

66 

„      Pomeroy. 

Albemarle     • 

.  660 

90 

„       Sir  F.  Wheeler. 

Grafton 

.  460 

70 

„      Duke  of  Grafton. 

Boyal  Sovereign 

.  818 

100 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Earl  of 
ToRRiKGTON,  Capt.  Nevillc 

Windsor  Castle 

.  660 

90 

Captain  Churchill. 

*  Those  names  marked  (?)  I  camiot  youch  to  be  aocurate  in  spelling,  either  in 
Ohamock's  list  or  in  the  MS.  list  on  which  this  one  is  based.  For  the  same  reason 
the  captains*  names  given  by  the  latter  anthoritj  are  omitted. 

t  This  ship  does  not  apear  in  Ghamock's  Ust.  If  she  was  actuaUy  present,  the- 
line  of  battle  amounted  to  57,  if  not,  to  66. 
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Moil      Ghuis 

Lennox         ,        .  460(?)    70        Captain  Grenville. 
Stirling  Castle       .  460        70  „      Hastings. 

Fire-ships  *  Boebuok,  Dolphin,  Owner's  Love,  Speedwell. 

8.  Bear^  or  Blae  Squadron,  19  ships : — 


York     . 
Suffolk 

.  840 
.  460 

60 
70 

Captain 

99 

Hopson. 
Cornwall. 

Hampton  Court 
Duchess 

.  460 
.  660 

70 
90 

„      Layton. 
Bear  •  Admiral    Sir   G&orgk 

Hope    . 
Bestoration   . 

.  460 
.  460 

70 
70 

BooKB,  Capt.  Gillam. 
Captain  Byng. 
,^       Botham. 

Anne    • 
Bonadventure 

Fire-ships 
.  460 
.  280 

70 
48 

Hound,  Spy. 

Captain  Tyrrell. 
„      Hubbard. 

Edgar  . 
Exeter  • 

.  445 
.  460 

72 
70 

9» 

it 

Jumper. 
Mecs. 

Breda   . 

.  460 

70 

•f 

Tennant. 

St.  Andrew   • 

.  780 

96 

9» 

Dorrell. 

Coronation    . 

.  660 

90 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Ralph  Dela- 

Boyal  Catherine 
Cambridge    • 
Berwick 

.  640 
.  420 
.  460 

82 
70 
70 

VAL, 

CaptaiE 

>9 
>9 

Capt.  Munden. 
i  Aylmer. 

Foulkes. 

Martin. 

Swallow 

.  280 

48 

tf 

Walters. 

Defiance 
Captain 

.  400 
.  460 

64 
70 

99 

Graydon. 
Jones. 

Fire-ships  .  Fox,  Thomas  and  Eliza,  Charles,  Griffin,  Hawk, 
Cygnet,  Hunter,  Cadiz  Merchant.* 

The  armaments  of  the  rival  fleets  were  about  on  a  par  as  regards 
the  total  number  of  guns,  for  by  the  above  list  (which  may  fairly 
be  relied  on,  as  a  critical  examination  has  shown)  the  Allies  carried 
some  4,700  guns,  while  the  French  fleet  mounted  4,702.t 

At  daybreak  on  Mouday,  80th  June  (10th  July),  with  a  fresh 
breeze  at  N.K.E.,  Torrington  bore  down  under  topsails  upon 
Tourville's  fleet,  which,  in  inverted  order  of  battle,  was  standing 
towards  the  chalk  cliffs  of  old  England.  Torrington  had  the  ebb- 
stream  in  his  favour,  and  about  8  a.m.,  when  within  a  league  of  his 
adversaries,  hoisted  the  red  flag — the  bloody  flag,  as  it  was  called — 

*  The  list  here  used  is  that  in  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  MS.  81,958,  f.  28  b. 

t  Dr.  CampbeU  in  his  Jjives  of  the  Admirals,  quotes  this  French  total  from 
de  Qnincy's  Higtoire  militaire,  CampbeU's  estimate  for  the  Allies  seems  onder- 
Mted  at  8,462. 
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being  the  signal  to  engage.  The  French  had  previoosly  formed 
their  line  of  battle,  and  now  braced  thdr  head-sails  to  the  masty 
and  hove-to  with  their  heads  to  the  northward,  some  three  or  four 
leagues  oiF  Beachy  Head.  At  about  8.80  Torrington,  with  the 
Bed  Squadron,  bronght-to  out  of  range  of  the  French  fire,  while 
the  Dutch  were  rapidly  closing  with  the  French  Blue  Squadron  under 
Chateau-Benault.  The  French  line  of  battle  was  not  semi-circular 
or  in  crescent  form^  as  some  writers  have  made  out,  but  rather 
described  a  sinuous  curve  on  lines  of  bearing  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to 
8.E.  by  E.,  the  largest  bend  being  about  the  centre  of  the  line 
and  to  leeward.  At  9  a.m.  the  action  beg^n  between  the  Dutch 
van  and  part  of  the  French  Blue  Squadron,  at  first  within  cannon- 
shoti  but  afterwards  at  closer  range  when  they  were  warmly  engaged. 
The  Dutch,  in  hauling  round  on  to  the  starboard  tack,  did  not, 
however,  stretch  along  to  the  head  of  the  French  line,  and  so  left 
nine  French  ships  ahead  of  them.  For  over  three  hours  the  Dutch 
pressed  the  French  squadron  so  hard  that  several  ships  of  the 
latter  were  forced  to  make  more  sail  and  sheer  off.  But  about 
1  P.M.  the  French  ships  that  had  been  left  ahead  tacked  so  as  to 
weather  and  double  the  Dutch,  who  thus  found  themselves  compelled 
to  fire  both  broadsides,  and  with  ships  already  much  crippled  there 
was  great  confusion,  and  also  danger  from  the  double  fire  through 
this  confusion. 

To  return  now  to  the  rear  of  the  allied  fleet,  we  find  that 
Delaval  and  Rooke,  with  the  Blue  Squadron,  bore  down  in  line 
abreast,  and  did  not  bring-to  till  they  were  within  musket-shot  of 
the  French  Squadron  under  D'Estr^es.  At  9.80  they  opened  fire, 
and  for  five  hours  these  squadrons  engaged  each  other  fiercely,  both 
sides  suffering  severely.  The  Anne,  an  English  third-rate,  was 
dismasted,  and  several  other  ships  much  damaged.  The  French 
Terrible,  80  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Paneti6,  who  had  led 
Gh&teau-Benault's  line  at  Bantry  Bay,  had  about  100  of  her  crew 
rendered  hors  de  combat  by  a  bomb,  which  exploded  on  her  quarter- 
deck, and  razed  her  as  if  she  had  been  cut  down  for  a  frigate. 
Three  or  four  other  ships  of  the  French  rear  were  also  greatly 
crippled. 

There  were  two  large  gaps  in  the  allied  fleet,  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Red  Squadron,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Blue, 
besides  which,  the  allied  squadrons  were  quite  irregular  in  their 
respective  distances  from  the  enemy's  line.  Sir  John  Ashby,  with 
his  division  of  the  Bed  Squadron,  attempted  to  close  up  the  interval 
between  himself  and  the  Dutch,  and,  as  Lord  Torrington  followed 
him   in  turn,    the    gap  between  the  centre  and  the  rear  of  the 
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English  fleet  became  empbasieed,  and  remained  qaite  notioeable 
4dl  throagh  tbe  action.  Torrington,  witb  bis  squadron,  had  began 
to  engage  abont  10  a.m.,  but  he  and  bis  seconds  were  at  no  time 
nearer  the  enemy  than  at  half^range.  The  bow  in  the  French  line 
made  it  extremely  nnadvisable  for  tbe  English  centre  to  close  with 
the  enemy's  opposite  divisions,  and  both  fleets  in  this  part  of  the 
ibattle-field  engaged  by  backing  and  filling  their  topsails.* 

A  little  later  on,  Torrington  proved  the  wisdom  of  bis  tactics. 
Just  afcer  the  Dutcli  had  been  doubled  by  Ch&tean-Benault's  lead- 
ing ships  it  fell  calm,  which  was  unfortunate  for  the  Allies,  and 
especially  for  the  Dutch  Squadron,  as  it  placed  them  completely  at 
tbe  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  thus  had  the  opportunity,  as  Tor- 
dngton  himself  said»  of  destroying  all  their  lame  ships.  When  the 
English  Commander-in-Chief  saw  the  plight  of  the  Dutch,  he  sent 
them  orders  to  anchor,  and  himself,  with  the  Bed  Squadron,  hove 
•dowuy  with  the  help  of  the  ebb-streami  between  the  lame  ducks  and 
their  assailants.  He  then  anchored,  and  by  this  manoeuvre  saved 
all  but  one  of  the  Dutch  cripples.  The  Friesiand^  Captain  Van- 
dergoes,  was  one  of  the  dismasted  vessels,  but,  not  anchoring  as 
all  the  others  did,  she  drove  with  the  tide  towards  the  French,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  captured  by  Commodore  Nesmond,  in  the 
Sauverain, 

The  action  ended  at  about  5  p.m.,  for  the  French  did  not  anchor 
when  Torrington  ordered  his  squadron  to  do  so,  and  they,  therefore, 
drove  to  leeward  with  the  ebb-stream,  and  were  out  of  range  in 
an  hour's  time.  Tourville  then  anchored  at  about  three  miles' 
distance  from  his  adversaries,  and  waited  to  observe  the  movements 
of  tbe  latter.  The  result  of  the  action  was  the  loss  of  one  Dutch  ship 
of  68  guns,  for  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  her  captain  was  entirely 
to  blame  by  not  obeying  the  orders  given  him.  The  Dutch  loss 
in  officers  and  men  was  heavy,  including  2  rear-admirals  and. 
A  captain,  while  the  English  loss  was  2  captains,  Botham  and 
Pomeroy,  the  latter  being  mortally  wounded,  2  captains  of 
Marines,  and  850  men  (?  killed  only).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  personnel,  amount- 
ing to  6  officers  and  400  men  killed,  and  4  officers  and  500  men 
wounded,t  and  had  expended  nearly  all  their  powder.  Tourville 
sighed  vainly  for  the  squadron  of  galleys  which  had  been  left 
under  Chevalier  de  Noailles  on  the  French  coast,  and  in  his  official 
letters    he   reiterates    his    opinion   that   with    them  the  battle  of 

*  Why  Torrington  did  not  make  use  of  his  fire-ships,  I  haye  nowhere  found 
•xplainedt 
t  TonrfJUe  Memoirs,  ill.  122. 
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Bev^zieriy  as  the  French  call  it,  woald  have  been  a  crashing' 
defeat,  a  veritable  La  Hogue  to  the  Allies,  and  a  splendid  victory 
for  the  French,  whose  navy  could  then,  with  some  truth,  haye- 
inscribed  on  their  medals  the  motto  Nee  plurtbua  impar,  which' 
Louis  had  claimed  for  it. 

Torrington's  tactics  have  received  warm  praise  from  Pdre* 
THoste,  who  recommends  an  inferior  fleet  to  windward  to  form 
in  the  way  that  Torrington  adopted  off  Beachy  Head.  He 
demonstrates  the  difficulty  that  the  enemy  would  have  in  doub- 
ling their  antagonists'  rear  from  leeward,  and  mentions  one  of 
the  risks  run  by  the  former  as  being  the  calm  which  generally 
occurred  in  naval  battles;  from  the  heavy  cannonade  lasting  for  sa 
many  hours  in  fine,  light  weather.  And  that  the  French  naval  officera 
admired  the  way  in  which  the  English  admiral  handled  his  fleet 
is  manifest  from  Bishop  Eennet's  statement,  that  in  1697,  after 
peace  had  been  signed,  several  officers  who  came  over  to  England 
declared  that  *'  he  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  rather  than  censured,. 

since  he  had  preserved  the  best  part  of  the  fleet  from  being  de- 
stroyed." 

Among  our  own  countrymen  there  is  one  distinguished  voice  of 
approval,  which  has,  however,  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  in  the^ 
general  chorus  of  dissentient  and  unmerciful  malediction.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Torrington,. 
which  we  give  in  extetiso^  as  it  will  be  fresh  to  many  readers,  doubt- 
less. Charnock  knew  of  the  letter,  apparently,  when  he  wrote  his 
Biographia  Navalu  (see  vol.  i.  p.  270,  note),  and  it  is  printed  ia 
the  Naval  Chronicle  (1801,  iv.  116-117).  In  transcribing  it  from, 
the  latter  authority,  the  spelling  has  been  modernised,  for  want  of 
the  original  MS.  to  serve  as  a  test  of  complete  accuracy.  Thar 
letter  is  dated  dlst  July  1690,  but  no  place  is  given. 

HtLo&d, 

I  must  believe  you  a  person  so  steady  for  the  preservation  of  their  Majesties 
and  their  Kingdoms,  that  the  breath  of  ten  thousands  of  the  better  sort  of  the 
unthinking  mob  cannot  shake  your  loyalty ;  and  for  yonr  courage,  were  I  worthy 
to  be  your  Lordship's  bail,  I  durst  with  my  life  be  bound  to  answer  for  your  default ;-. 
though  I  suppose  *tis  not  unknown  to  your  Lordship  that  both  your  loyalty  and 
courage  are  questioned.  Hy  Lord,  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  had 
one  line  from  any  one  of  my  friends  in  the  fleet ;  nor  till  within  this  week  have  I. 
spoken  with  any  one  man  that  was  in  the  late  action  with  your  Lordship ;  and  now 
am,  as  [I]  have  been  all  along,  well  satisfied  that  your  retreat  was  absolutely  neces* 
aary,  and  for  the  service  of  our  country ;  but  till  now  knew  not  the  reason  of  your 
fighting. 

When  your  Lordship  was  first  in  sight  of  the  French,  I  was  then  ofif  the  Land'a 
Snd  with  8  frigates  in  my  company ;  and  by  small  vessels  that  came  from  the  East- 
ward, I  had  still  notice  of  your  seeing  the  French  fleet  for  6  or  6  days  together  ;- 
and  nothing  more  rejoiced  me  than  that  your  Lordship  declined  fighting  then ;  and,. 
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Sir,  in  any  other  country  but  ours,  your  declining  fighting  would  haTe  shown  your 
generalahip,  and  been  esteemed  as  it  deserved.  My  Lord,  there  are  many  people 
in  these  parts  [who]  can  yeiy  well  remember  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  nothing 
eould  be  more  to  your  Lordship's  honour,  nor  to  our  country's  safety,  than  your 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  them ;  and  nothing  could  hurt  us  but  fighting  them  f 
and  one  need  not  go  far  for  a  very  substantial  reason,  which  is,  [that]  you  wanted 
about  25  sail  of  good  ships  that  were  designed  for  the  line-of -battle ;  and  if  it 
was  thought  you  could  beat  the  French  without  this  25  sail,  why  were  we  at  the 
unnecessary  charge  of  so  many  supernumerary  ships  ?  My  Lord,  I  haye  not  else  at 
present,  but  to  assure  your  Lordship  I  am,  as  ever, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

as. 

This  letter  is  very  interoBting,  as  showing,  the  firm  and  emphatic 
opinion  of  a  rear-admiral  who  was  currently  described  as  being 
one  of  the  best  seamen  of  his  time.  The  Governmenty  and  not 
Torrington,  were  solely  to  blame  for  the  dismal  failure  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  to  guard  our  shores  in  1690.  William,  when 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  kept  up  the  Dutch  Navy  to  its  former 
standard  of  excellence  and  readiness  for  action,  and  on  becoming 
King  of  England  his  care  was  beslo?Ked  far  less  on  the  naval 
organization  of  the  Kingdom  than  on  forming  a  costly  standing 
army  of  a  somewhat  hybrid  character.  Secretary  Pepys  happily 
left  his  department  in  good  working  condition  and  fairly  strong  ^ 
but  the  succeeding  Boards  of  Admiralty  had  miscalculated  the 
importance  of  this  war,  or  acted,  as  Sydney  Smith  said  Boards 
were  often  meant  to  do,  as  scf:eens ;  and  in  either  case,  from  the- 
want  of  a  higher  controlling  power,  either  King  or  Parliament,  they 
had  neglected  to  meet  French  naval  activity  with  a  due  counter-^ 
balancing  policy.  From  the  experience  of  1689  it  might  hav& 
been  reckoned  that  the  Dutch  would  not  be  too  quick  in  joining 
with  their  squadron.  Evertsen,  however,  did  wish  to  wipe  ofiTthe- 
impntation  of  unnecessary  delay  which  had  been  attributed  to  him.. 
So  that  with  a  proper  strength  of  English  line-of-battle  ships,. 
Torrington  and  he  might  have  given  a  very  different  aspect  to- 
events.  The  Council  of  Nine  were  probably  right,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  in  enforcing  an  offensive  line  of  action,  which,, 
viewed  strategically,  was  deemed  unwise  by  some  of  the  highest 
naval  officers  of  the  day ;  but  their  subsequent  conduct  in  making 
the  unfortunate  admiral  the  scapegoat  to  bear  all  their  short- 
sighted mistakes  and  political  errors,  was  indecent  and  shamefuL 
Before  digressing  further  on  this  point,  we  will  return  to  Torrington 
and  his  fleet,  to  witness  the  fourth  act  of  our  historical  play. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  Torrington  weighed  at  9  p.m.,. 
and  with   the  flood-stream    took   his   lame   ships  in   tow.      He 
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loaDaged  to  get  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward,  while  the  French 
fleet  still  rode  at  their  anchors.  His  intention  was  to  escort  the 
^ppled  English  and  Dutch  ships  into  the  Thames  or  into  Forts* 
mouth,  and  at  a  council  of  war  held  on  1st  (11th)  July,  it  was 
resolved  to  retreat  thus,  and,  if  pressed  by  TourviUe,  to  destroy  the 
^sabled  vessels  rather  than  risk  another  engagement.  The  French 
admiral  gave  chase  that  day,  in  formal  line-of-battle,  as  far  as 
Bye  Bay  ;  but  had  he  acted  as  Admiral  Russell  did  during  the  par- 
suit  of  the  French  after  La  Hogue,  and  ordered  every  ship  to  act 
freely  and  do  her  best  individually,  the  crippled  ships  of  the  Allies 
would  probably  have  been  roughly  handled,  as  Burchett  justly 
remarks.  There  was  another  lucky  factor  in  favour  of  the  Allies, 
viz.  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  tides,  which,  with  the  light 
north-easterly  winds,  was  an  important  one.  Both  fleets  worked 
•eastward  by  ''  stopping  tides,"  italante  les  marees ;  but  TourviUe 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  make  use  of  local  knowledge,  and 
was  nervous  about  acting  boldly  on  his  own  responsibility.  Tor- 
rington  thus  managed  to  gain  considerably  on  him. 

The  third-rate  Anne,  seventy  guns,  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
run  ashore  near  Winchelsea.  She  was  utterly  crippled,  and  Gap- 
tain  Tyrrell  saved  the  enemy  trouble  by  burning  her  himself. 
One  of  the  Dutch  flag-ships  had  also  been  so  much  damaged, 
and  was  dropping  astern  so  fast,  that  Captains  Cornwall  and 
Byng,  of  the  Suffolk  and  Hope,  were  sent  to  bum  her,  as  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  of  saving  her.  Four  other  Dutch  ships  are 
«aid  to  have  been  beached  and  burnt  by  their  crews ;  so  that  the 
total  allied  loss  in  ships  of  the  line  was  seven,  of  which  only  one 
was  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Tourville^s  ineffectual  chase  lasted  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  headed  back  before  the  wind  for  Havre  and  Honfleur.  He  had 
not  made  any  descent  on  the  English  coast,  because  the  galleys 
-were  not  with  him ;  at  least  so  he  writes  in  his  official  letter,  but 
Dalrymple,  the  historian,  states  that  it  was  because  Seignelay,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  embarking  with  the  Admiral  through  illness, 
had  not  communicated  to  the  latter  the  details  of  his  scheme  for 
attacking  some  of  the  English  ports  with  frigates  and  fire-ships. 
Meantime  the  Allies  were  making  themselves  secure  among  the 
Thames  sand-banks  by  taking  up  all  buoys  ;  but  any  fear  of  attack 
was  short-lived,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  getting  the 
fleet  once  more  to  sea. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Plymouth  where,  during  the  first  days 
of  July,  were  waiting  in  anxiety  Eillegrew  and  Shovel  with  their 
respective  squadrons.     It  was  determined  to  take  the  ships  up  into 
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Hamoaze  fbr  greater  aafety,  aod  the  large  fleet  of  160  to  20O 
merchantmen  whioh  had  safely  oome  in  from  Lisbon  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports  chiefly,  were  disposed  as  best  they  conld  be.  It  would 
have  been  madness  for  Killegrew  to  venture  up  Channel  with  hia 
squadron  in  its  very  foul  condition  ;  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and,, 
therefore,  security  against  the  expected  enemy  was  the  best  precau*- 
tion.  And  the  enemy  did  shortly  put  in  an  appearance  off  the 
Devonshire  coast. 

After  detaching  some  small  cruising  squadrons,  Tourville  left 
Havre  on  16th  (26th)  July,  and,  being  joined  by  the  squadron  of 
fifteen  galleys,  he  anchored  in  Torbay.  The  weather  had  been 
rainy  with  squalls  from  S.S. W.  and  the  galleys  were  only  too  glad  to- 
find  shelter,  as  they  were  hardly  adapted  for  even  summer  service^ 
outside  the  Mediterranean.  A  boat-expedition  was  immediately 
planned,  and  the  little  port  of  Teignmouth  fixed  upon  as  a  con* 
venient  landing-place.  The  boats  of  the  fleet  were  towed  by  the 
galleys  to  the  eastward  after  dark,  whilst  a  small  detachment  made 
a  false  attack  on  Torbay  to  occupy  the  militia  force  there  drawn  up». 
At  4  A.M.,*  about  700  men  were  landed,  when  the  galleys  had,  after  a 
fashion,  bombarded  Teignmouth,  and  in  three  hours'  time  they  had 
burnt,  ransacked,  and  plundered  the  town.  Out  of  some  800  houses 
116  were  burnt,  with  eleven  ships  and  barks  in  the  port.  The^ 
inhabitants  estimated  their  loss  to  have  been  about  £11,000,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  benefited,  in  a  way,  by  having  good  new  houses 
built  for  them  in  place  of  the  dilapidated  ones  burnt  by  the  French  .1" 
This  Teignmouth  affair  has  been  rather  under-rated  by  English 
writers,  and  very  much  over-rated  by  French  historians ;  but  the 
faults  of  exaggeration  were  common  to  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
and  we  must  not  throw  stones  when  we  find  an  equally  ludicrous 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  our  own  writers  in  their  accounts  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  ravaging  the  little  islands  of  Groix,  Honat, 
and  Heedic  off  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  16964  By  the  7th  (17th> 
August,  Tourville  was  in  Brest  harbour,  and  his  naval  campaign  had. 
ended  for  that  year. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  and  last  act,  in  which  the  principal- 

*  The  date  of  the  attack  on  Teigmnoiith  is  13th  July  (O.S.)  aocording  to  English 
aocoimts,  but  the  Toorrille  Memoirs  giro  as  the  date  the  morning  of  5th  Angnst 
(N.S.) 

t  See  Lyson's  Magna  Britannia  (Deronshire)  yi.  4S9,  where  the  petition  of  ih& 
inhabitants  of  Teignmouth  is  fnlly  quoted.  That  Teignmouth  possessed  other  craft 
than  fishing-boats  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  1744,  20  ships  of  60  to  200  tons 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Newfoundland  trade. 

I  See  a  little  pamphlet  published  at  Loiient  in  1888,  under  the  name  of  Plr^ 
Franfois-Marie  Galen,  a  Gapucin  monk  of  Belle-Ile-en-Mer. 
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character  figures  alone  and  awaits  the  decision  of  his  judges.  On 
10th  July  (O.S.)  Torrington  had  come  up  to  Whitehall,  and  had 
then  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  high  misdeoieanourB. 
Legally,  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  could  only  be  awarded  in  oases 
of  high  treason,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
hecause  the  Admiral  might  not  have  been  safe  in  the  Marshalsea 
from  the  mob.  Luttrel  tells  us  that  a  warrant  for  high  treason  was 
«oon  afterwards  issued  against  Torrington.  Preparations  were  made 
for  the  Admiral's  trial ;  but  there  was  some  delay  in  settling  the 
mode  of  procedure,  and  two  months  elapsed  before  anything  definite 
was  accomplished.  Popular  feeling  ran  very  high  against  Tor- 
nngton  in  London;  but  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
Dutch,  who  made  an  effigy  of  the  Admiral  representing  him  as 
riding  on  a  dog,  with  two  women  behind,  one  combing  his  wig, 
the  other  filling  his  pocket  with  French  gold.  The  motto  ran 
ihus — ''The  Dutch  got  the  honour^  the  French  the  advantage, 
jind  the  English  the  shame."* 

On  2nd  October  1690,  Parliament  met,  and  the  King  in  his 
speech  referred  to  ''  the  ill-conduct "  of  his  fleet,  and  announced 
ihat  he  should  not  be  satisfied  '*  till  an  example  had  been  made 
•of  such  as  shall  be  found  faulty  upon  their  examination  and 
trial."  At  this  time  Torrington  was  petitioning  the  House  of 
Lords  either  that  he  might  receive  his  liberty  or  be  tried  by  his 
peers ;  but  the  petition  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
received  his  commission  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  from  the  Lords 
•of  the  Admiralty,  and  was,  therefore,  subject  to  the  Statute  of 
Oharles  IL,  which  had  established  our  first  Naval  Articles  of 
War.  Accordingly,  by  a  warrant  from  the  Admiralty,  Torrington 
was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  to  await  his  trial. 

Still  there  were  technical  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the 
power  belonging  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  by  the  statute  in 
•question,  had  to  be  granted  by  a  new  statute  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Objections  were  raised  to  thus 
entrusting  to  a  Board  '^  unknown  and  unlimited  power,"  but 
the  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses  and  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  18th  November.  A  few  days  previously, 
Torrington's  case  had  been  brought  before  the  Commons,  and 
on  12th  his  Lordship  took  his  seat  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  make  his  own  defence.  Not  being  accustomed  to  Parliamentary 
debating,  he  relied  chiefly  for  his  pleading  on  the  papers  which 
he  had  himself  laid  before  the  House.  He  mentioned  his  long 
'lervice  in  the  navy,  during  which  he  had  lost  an  eye;  he  spoke 

♦  Luttrers  Diary,  ii.  117. 
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ot  his  loss  of  oflBoe  and  emoluments  when,  nnder  James  II.,  he 
had  rejfiised  to  support  the  Catholic  moTementy  and  then  he 
dwelt  on  the  circamstances  of  the  battle  off  Beaohy  Head.  Bat 
■his  defence  produced  no  effect,  he  was  to  he  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  the.  King,  it  was  said,  had  resolved  not  to  embark 
for  Holland  till  the  sentence  of  the  Court  was  made  known. 
The  Admiralty,  without  delay,  after  the  Act  had  been  passed  giving 
4bem  power  to  do  so,  issued  a  warrant  for  a  court-martial,  of 
which  Sir  Balph  Delaval  was  to  be  president. 

On  Saturday  6th  December,  Torrington  was  carried  down  to 
Sheemess,  with  a  guard,  and  on  Monday  the  court  formally  opened 
on  board  the  Kent^  a  frigate  lying  near  Sheemess,  to  read  their 
commission  and  adjourn.  The  trial  was  held  on  Wednesday  10th 
December,  and  lasted  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. — ^the  charge  against 
Torrington  being  **  that  he  had,  through  treachery  or  cowardice, 
misbehaved  in  his  office,  drawn  dishonour  on  the  English  nation, 
4ind  sacrificed  our  good  allies  the  Dutch,"  or,  in  technical  language, 
"  for  not  succouring  a  friend  in  distress,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  fight,"  according  to  Statute  18,  Gar.  II.  cap.  9.  Several  wit- 
nesses against  him  were  examined,  some  of  these  being  Dutch 
•officers  who  showed  an  unwarrantable  feeling  of  hostility  and  par- 
tiality ;  but  he  did  not  need  to  examine  any  of  his  own  witnesses. 
Maoanlay  has  exonerated  Torrington  from  the  charge  of  disaffection 
or  treachery,  at  the  same  time  praising  his  personal  courage,  of 
which,  from  various  sources,  there  is  ample  evidence.  But  he  has 
•charged  him  with  lack  of  moral  courage,  or  political  courage,  as 
Nelson  called  it.  Macaulay's  charge  does  not  rest  on  sufficient 
evidence,  and  is  quite  controverted  by  the  events  of  the  battle 
itself.  That,  in  the  face  of  strongly  hostile  evidence,  and  an 
-evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Court  party  to  give  the  Dutch  all 
possible  amends  for  their  alleged  grievance^  an  unanimous  sentence 
•of  acquittal  was  passed,  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  charge  of  ill- 
oonduct  or  weak  conduct  was  a  baseless  one.  Torrington  bore  no 
malice  towards  the  Dutch,  for  he  had  written  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  *'  Most  of  our  officers  behaved  themselves  very  well ;  but 
the  Dutch,  in  point  of  courage,  to  admiration."  He  had  done  his 
best  to  save  them,  and  had  succeeded.  If  he  had,  with  his  own 
squadron,  pushed  on  to  closer  quarters  with  the  enemy's  centre, 
il  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
-could  have  done  what  he  did  ?  His  acquittal  had  been  expected 
by  many  who  considered  that  the  court  contained  several  officers 
with  a  strong  bias  in  his  favour.  Hence  we  find  Luttrel  remarking : 
"**  The  Whigs  generally  are  angry  at  it,  and  the  Tories  well  pleased 
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therewith  ;  His  Majesty  is  displeased  with  it ;  and  the  Dutch  ambas^ 
sador  is  very  angry,  and  has  sent  an  account  thereof  into  Holland.'*' 
Bot  Delavaly  the  president  of  the  court,  must  have  been  beyond 
suspicion,  although  a  Tory,  as  he  obtained  a  command  shortly^ 
after. 

On  the  day  after  his  acquittal,  Torrington  returned  in  his  yaoht 
to  London,  with  the  Union  flag  flying  to  denote  that  he  was  still 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  at  his  departure  from  Sheemess  ^  th& 
drums  beat,  the  trumpets  marine  sounded,  and  several  salvoes  or 
cannon  were  fired."  Thus  ended  the  first  recorded  court-martial 
on  an  English  admiral,  and  thus  did  Byng's  prototype  escape  the^ 
fate  of  his  shamefully-used  successor.  Dutch  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  the  English  ambassador's  house  at  the  Hague,  was  threatened 
with  destruction,  in  spite  of  the  subservient  care  that  both  William 
and  Mary  had  taken  to  appease  the  States  General  after  the  batdc 
Whether  influenced  by  this  show  of  Dutch  implacability  or  not^ 
William  refused  Torrington  his  presence,  and  the  Privy  Council 
deprived  the  admiral  of  his  commission.  His  connection  with  the 
navy  was  severed. 

The  failure  of  the  fleet  in  1690  had  threatened,  as  Dalrjrmple 
says,  to  shake  the  English  realm,  but  it  really  ended  in  strengthen* 
ing  it.  In  1667,  shameful  disaster  had  been  quickly  followed  by 
peace,  and,  although  a  lesson  had  been  learned  at  bitter  cost,  there 
was  no  immediate  call  for  energetic  reaction.  In  1690,  however,, 
the  facts  were  different ;  war  must  be  continued,  and  a  naval  policy 
of  activity  and  alertness  must  supersede  that  of  dawdle  and  don't 
care,  and  from  this  time  we  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  naval  war.  Hence,  Dalrymple  was  justified  in  remarking : 
"  All  Europe  was  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  nations  which  join 
freedom  to  wealth  rise  always  stronger  from  defeat." 
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%  Ittbilee  lokt. 

By  Matthew  Fforde. 


**  A  mmonr  is  ourrent  that  the  Government  will  grant  to  all  offioen  one  year  of 
aenrice    in  the  time  reckoning    for   pension,  in  commemoratiou  of  the  QaeenV. 
Jubilee.'' — Bombay  Gazette,  January  21st}  1887. 

"Oh — ^ho!  what  a  joke!  what  a  good  joke!  So  likely — isn't  itT 
Nonsense,  man  !  it  s  some  oonfoanded  rot  some  fool  has  trumped; 
np.     Don't  believe  a  word  of  it/' 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  if  it  isn't  actually  in  orders  it 's  next- 
door  to  it*  Bet  you  anything  old  Brown  is  packing  his  traps  by 
this  time." 

"  By  Jove !  if  it  were  only  true.  But  I  tell  you  it  can't  be — it  *8» 
too  good.  Such  luck  could  never  come  my  way.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  Boyal  Jubilee  Gift,  well  worthy  of  our  Sovereign: 
Lady.     I  mean  if  it  were  true — wouldn't  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  that  it 's  anything  out  of  the  way,  it  hurts  nobody^ 
and  to  some  of  our  fellows — you,  for  instance — ^it  means — why  it- 
means- '* 

'*  Oo  on  Potters,  it  does ;  it  means  life  to  me.  I  daren't  think, 
of  it,  don't  say  a  word  more.  Why,  damn  it !  it  makes  me  feel 
inclined  to  cry  like  a  girl.  It — it  would  mean  off  home — home  by 
next  mail.     Nonsense — hal — hallo.  .  .  •" 

**  By  Jove !  the  poor  old  boy  has  fainted  dead  away  this  time 
Fancy  the  mere  thought  of  it !  Hoosein  !  here — brandy  I  make- 
haste,  will  you !  "  and  laying  the  sick  man  tenderly  back  on  his 
pillows,  the  young  officer  strode  hastily  out  into  the  verandah 
calling  for  help.  The  old  butler  was  not  far  o£f,  and  came  hurry- 
ing at  the  summons,  upon  his  turbaned  brow  the  dejected  look  that- 
was  at  once  suitable  and  sincere. 

"  Sahib  bahut  sich"  (master  very  sick)  he  groaned  with  w- 
mournful  shake  of  the  head. 

Captain  Potters  looked  down  at  the  pale  face  of  his  friend  very 
wistfully,  while  the  old  servant  continued  to  groan  and  lament  as- 
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he  administered  the  familiar  restoratives.  Presendy,  as  a  faint 
colour  tinged  the  lips,  and  the  ashen  grey  of  the  face  hecame  less 
ghastly,  Captain  Potters  hastened  to  crush  old  Hoosein. 

**  Don't  he  an  old  fool,  Hoosein,  whining  over  the  Sahib  like 
that.  He 's  all  right;  it's  only  Europe  he  wants  to  set  him  up,  and 
he  can  go  at  once,  I  tell  you  he  can.  Look  what  you  're  doing, 
don't  stand  staring  at  me  like  a  stuck  pig — give  him  more  brandy." 

No  wonder  old  Hoosein  was  taken  aback.  Had  he  not  counted 
every  day  of  his  master's  service,  deducting  the  leave  that  was 
not  to  count ;  did  he  not  know  what  his  pension  would  be  if  he 
went  home  now,  to  a  rupee ;  and  was  he  not  only  too  well  aware 
that  his  master  had  yet  a  full  year  to  serve  (from  this  very  month) 
before  he  was  entitled  to  a  sufficient  pension,  upon  which  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  his  children  ?  What  splendid  butchas  (children) 
they  were,  and  how  proud  a  number — six — and  he  knew  them  alK 

Had  he  not  borne  them,  every  one,  in  his  arms,  and  cried  over 
each  one  as  its  turn  came  to  go  to  Europe,  because  it  was  growing 
pale  and  thin  ?  And  when  the  pretty  Madam  Sahib  was  at  last 
broken  down  by  fever,  and  carried  on  board  the  ship  in  an  uncon- 
scious state  that  looked  like  death,  had  not  he  himself  prophesied 
that  she  would  die  on  the  black  water?  (only  she  didn't).  And 
now  had  he  not  watched  the  Sahib  pining  for  the  wife  and  children, 
pinching  and  screwing  to  send  money  home  at  a  cruel  rate  of 
exchange  to  feed  the  many  rosy  mouths;  living  on  the  weekly 
budget  of  letters  ;  and  at  last  slowly  dying  alone  out  here,  because 
to  throw  up  the  service  before  he  had  served  for  his  next  pension 
would  be  ruin — and  that  pension  was  a  year  away.  And  had  not 
faithful  old  Hoosein  all  along  said  in  his  heart,  '*  Kisfnet,  the  Sahib 
will  die.     God  is  good." 

And  now  what  did  Potters  Sahib  mean  ?  When  it  had  been 
explained,  the  old  fellow  shook  his  head  ;  **  For  what  reason  does 
the  great  Banee  do  this  thing  ?  "  he  asked,  and  upon  hearing  the 
nice  kind  impulse  that  was  supposed  to  sway  her,  he  wagged  his 
beard  and  smiled  sadly. 

.  The  sick  man  slowly  came  back  to  life,  and  along  with  conscious- 
ness came  the  maddening  dazzling  feeling  that  some  great  new  joy 
was  his.  He  had  opened  his  hungry  suffering  heart,  and  let  it  in, 
and  not  one  among  his  friends  was  found  willing  to  slay  him  with 
a  doubt.  The  first  piece  of  good  luck  the  poor  fellow  had  known 
in  all  his  honest  virtuous  life,  the  very  first  joy  that  was  all  joy, 
and  had  no  pain  or  shadow  of  parting  and  bitterness  and  tears  at 
the  back  of  it. 

Actually  going  right  away  home  to  the  wife  and  little  ones  1    To 
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ibink  that  the  time  had  indeed  come— the  grand  time  for  which  he 
Iiad  worked  all  his  life,  for  thought  of  which  he  had  cheerfally 
cmdergone  most  horrible  privations  and  hardships,  and  had  hoped 
for  always,  as  the  happy  rich  ones  of  the  earth  can  only  hope  for 
iheaven. 

And  what  would  the  wife  say  ? — the  loving  wife  who  was  keeping 
tile  little  nest  warm  for  him  at  home,  whose  life  he  forbore  to 
sadden  all  these  past  months  by  writing  of  his  illness  and  despair. 
And  the  children — the  yonng  hearts  that  loved  and  remembered 
him,  and  looked  forward  always  to  their  jabilee,  when  dear  father 
should  come  back  and  stay  at  home  for  good.  Another  year  of 
India,  and  he  knew  well  that  three  volleys  would  have  been  fired 
over  his  grave ;  his  name  well  nigh  forgotten  at  mess.  And  now, 
after  all — ! 

Oh,  yes !  he  cared  for  his  Queen  and  country  too,  and  had 
served  them  long  and  loyally.  Duty  f  To  be  sure ;  but  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  doing  your  duty,  and  poor  old  Bowen  had 
^ne  his  right  well.  Government  had  had  more  than  its  pound  of 
flesh  out  of  him. 

Do  any  of  you  know  what  it  is  to  spend  ten  weary  months  in  the 
infernal  regions  for  climate,  utterly  alone  as  regards  a  **  Europe  " 
face,  your  only  apology  for  a  companion  a  Hindoo  clerk,  who 
presently  dies  under  your  nose  of  heat  apoplexy  ?  As  for  yourself, 
when  you  have  buried  the  gentleman  decently  and  left  him  for 
jackals  to  dine  upon,  you  fall  to  wishing  that  the  sun  would  deal  in 
a  like  manner  with  you.  A  fierce  wish  to  escape  seizes  upon  your 
weakened  mind — that  you  might  just  lie  quietly  down  and  die, 
roll  over,  and  have  done  with  it  like  the  mild  Hindoo.  Be  where 
year  legs  would  not  be  a  prey  to  festering  ulcers  that  eat  to  the 
bone,  and  your  bread  full  of  maggots.  Where  (please  God !)  you 
would  not  be  quite  so  scorched  by  days,  and  burning  hot  at  nights ; 
where  you  would  escape  that  unquenchable  thirst  and  crave  no 
more  for  the  sight  of  a  green  vegetable.  Where  potshots  from 
behind  rocks,  and  stabs  from  Afghan  knives  are  unknown ;  where 
the  rupee  is  at  2s.,  and  yourself — at  rest ! 

That  long  martyrdom  is  at  an  end,  it  is  true ;  but  a  man's 
physique  never  can  recover  so  severe  a  strain,  and  it  has  told 
cruelly  in  this  case  upon  a  constitution  that  was  once  of  iron. 

And  now,  when  certain  small  luxuries  are  procurable,  and  are 
almost  necessities  in  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  he  persists  in 
denying  himself  in  order  to  meet  the  drain  of  remittances  home  at 
current  rate  of  exchange — so  that,  presently,  fever  sets  in.  First 
it  comes  and  goes  like  some  gaunt  spectre,  ever  eager  to  lay  its 
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hands— rone  of  ice,  the  other  of  fire — ^apon  his  shaking  frame.  After: 
a  little  it  oomes,  and  goes  not ;  and  in  the  warm  noonday  of  his  lifa- 
the  poor  fellow  knows  how  sad  and  strange  it  is  to  look  npon  death, 
at  close  quarters. 

Only  one  more  year  ?     No,  not  one  more  anything !     Twelyer 
weary  months,  three  hundred  and  sixty^fi^e  miserable  dragging 
days,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  hours  wherein  to- 
count  the  feyer  throbs,  and  to  court  the  peace  that  only  comes  with, 
death. 

That  is  what  your  little  year  means,  and  that  is  why  Major  Bowen 
said  in  his  heart  that  his  brother  officer  was  a  fool.  Aye,  and  that  is 
why  he  thought  it  such  a  joke  that — he  took  it  in  earnest  and 
swallowed  it  greedily,  and  it  did  him  more  good  than  any  physic  ; 
so  that  when  Potters  came  back  armed  with  champagne,  he  said  to 
himself,  **  It  will  be  the  saying  of  the  poor  old  chap." 

**  I  tell  you  what,*'  he  says,  bustling  in,  ''  here  you  are,  you  'ye 
got  to  drink  the  dear  old  lady's  health — three  cheers  for  the  Queen  I 
Hurry  up,  Hoosein !  Champagne  glasses  I  Ban  voyagCy  Major ,. 
and  here  's  to  a  jolly  meeting  with  the  wife  and  the  young  'uns  at 
home ! " 

He  stopped.    The  Major's  hand  was  shaking;  his  sad  brown 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears.     ''  I  'm  thanking  Ood,''  he  whispered,. 
''  and  the  Queen,   God  bless  her ! "  and  he  tried   to  rise  with, 
knightly  instinct,  but  discoyered  that  the  flesh  was  weak. 

"  Potters,"  he  went  on^  huskily,  ''  you  don't  know  what  it  is.. 
I  'ye  been  sick  so  long ;  sick,  you  know,  with  hope  deferred,  in  mind, 
and  body.  You  see,  I  'm  past  larking  with  you  youngsters,  and 
why — I  'm  getting  on,  I  suppose ;  a  man  ages  quickly  in  India,  by 
Jove !  My  father  before  me,  you  know,  l^e  died  out  here  in  harness,, 
a  soldier  at  his  post.  My  mother,  too,  she 's  buried  in  this  accursed 
country.  I  'ye  thought  lately  it  was  Kisinet  for  me,  too  ;  but  then^ 
again,  I  've  been  weak  enough  to  pray  I  might  live  to  see  them  all 
again.  And  now — why,  why — perhaps  I  haven't  prayed  in  vain» 
God  be  thanked  !  " 

Then  for  a  time  he  lay  silent,  too  weak  to  speak ;  but  with  a, 
happy  look  in  his  eyes  that  Potters  had  not  seen  there  since  the 
wife  and  youngest  child  had  gone  and  left  him  desolate. 

Chapter  II. 

That  evening  the  Major  was  worse.     The  doctor  dropped  in  as- 
usual  about  sundown,  and  looked  grave  when  he  saw  the  change* 
He  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  accoUnt  for  the  increased  prostration^ 


^^specially  as  it  was  not  mail-day — always  a  tfying  '  day  for  tHe 

dnyalid. 

;    "Potters    sahib  say  Major  sahib    go    home/' •  remarked    ol^ 

Hoosein,  at  length,  wistfully.     He  was  standing  behind  the  doctor, 

who  stood  looking  down  upon  his  almost  unoonsoious  patent  in 

rsilenoe. 

"  Confound  you !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  startled  tone,  *^  whal 
■do  you  mean  ?  " 

•*  The  great  Queen,"  replied  Hoosein,  solemnly,  **  has  ^ven  to 
^er  soldier  people  the  splendid  gift  of  one  whole  year.  Therefor^ 
<he  sahib  will  go  home  and  live.     Ood  is  good." 

The  doctor  drew  in  his  breath  sharply.  *^  A  parcel  of  f66ls,"  h6 
said  to  himself;  "yet  it's  the  only  chance,  and  worth  trying." 
■Then,  as  the  sick  man  moved  slightly,  and  opened  bis  weary  eyes|  he 
spoke  to  him  with  a  gentle  briskness.  "  So  you  're  off  to  England, 
io-morrow,  old  fellow !  The  best  bit  of  news  I  've  heard  for  a  long 
time.  You  'd  be  food  for  jackals  in  no  time  if  you  stayed  on  here. 
There,  don't  get  excited,  it  pulls  you  down;  we've  got  to  tinker 
you  up  for  the  journey  to  Bombay — once  on  board  ship,  you  're  all 
right.     Why,  man,  I  wish  I  were  you ! " 

A  wan  smile,  but  one  of  perfect  content,  and  a  feeble  pressure  of 
the  doctor's  hand  were  the  only  reply ;  but  Potters,  clanking  in  fresh 
-from  parade,  caught  the  doctor's  last  words. 

*'  Yes,  ain't  it  a  real  Jubilee  joke  I  My  eye  !  don't  I  wish  I  had 
^a  pretty  wife  and  half  &  dozen  kids  to  bless  this  day,  and  smother 
me  when  I  got  home.  Lucky  dog  I  all  he  's  got  to  do  now  is  to 
obey  orders,  swallow  your  beastly  stuff,  and  get  well." 

There  is  no  medicine  like  happiness ;  though  it  knocked  him 
H)veratthe  first,  it  picked  him  up  with. marvellous  rapidity,  and  soon 
the  doctor  was  able  to  announce  that  his  patient  might  trayel. 

"  Is  it  true  t  "  he  asks  over  and  over  again.  "  Tell  me,  is  it 
really  a  fact,  is  there  no  doubt,  is  it  in  orders  yet  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  right,"  they  answered  him,  *'  not  in  orders,  but  true 
enough." 

Aye^  true  enough.  Once  get  him  off,  give  him  a  taste  of  hope 
-and  joy — ^let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  Of  course,  it  was  true, 
why  not  ?     The  papers  said  so. 

At  last  the  day  has  dawned,  and  the  Major  is  really  off.  His 
brother  officers  are  crowding  round  the^Aart  to  bid  him  Ood  speedf 
to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  look  their  last  into  the  kindly^ 
-pathetic  brown  eyes.  The  native  officers  and  sepoys,  whose  devo* 
-don  had  often  moved  him,  press  forward  now  with  low  salaams  and 
41  respectful  touch  of  the  hand,  and  here  and  there  something  like 
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a  8ob»  LasI  of  all,  fearing  a  collapse  after  bo  mach  exoitementy  the 
doctor  ordered  an  immediate  start.  Many  of  those  men  will  never 
forget  the  frequent  kindnesses  he  did  them  at  his  own  expense; 
how,  at  times,  when  their  spirits  had  flagged,  and  they  were  ready 
to  sink  to  the  earth  with  bodily  fatigae,  his  had  been  the  ready  help 
and  encouraging  word ;  and  now  a  great  cheer  and  an  unspoken 
prayer  went  up  in  the  morning  air  as  the  ^hari  moved  on. 

The  doctor  goes  with  him  as  far  as  the  railway,  and  that  is  m 
natter  of  sixty  miles'  jolt ;  no  small  trial  to  an  invalid.  Potters 
goes  too,  though  it  is  the  drill  season,  and  he  has  got  fifteen  days 
on  '*  urgent  private  affairs/'  intending  to  stick  to  his  friend  till  he 
sees  him  safe  on  board  ship, 

**  But  this  leave,  my  dear  boy :  it  won't  count  for  serviced 

^'Oh,  bother  the  service!  Fifteen  days,  more  or  less,  at  the 
end  won't  make  much  diffeience." 

**  Fifteen  days  !  "  sighs  the  sick  man,  ''  and  twenty-four  hous 
)jBL  each  day.  How  many  throbs  of  the  battered  aching  brain  to 
each  hour  ?     God  bless  you,  old  fellow  1 " 

CMng  home !  Ah !  the  sunshine  as  yon  jolt  along  to*day  »r 
sunshine,  and  not  a  brassy  glare  that  you  curse.  The  gaunt  peepul 
trees  that  stretch  their  arms  above  you  here  and  there,  the  babul 
scrubs,  the  ground,  which  has  been  a  marsh  all  the  rainy  reason, 
and  is  now-arid  and  roughened  by  cracks  and  prints  of  bnSifilo* 
hoofs,  and  dried  into  a  network  of  sharp  ridges  over  which  the 
light  ghari  jolts  with  excruciating  leaps :  all  are  clothed  with  a 
new  beauty. 

And  bye-and*bye,  as  they  approach  the  railway,  and  are  nearing 
another  "  station,"  how  pretty  the  native  garden  looks  1  An  oasis- 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  in  which,  through  a  gap  in  an  immense  hedge- 
of  the  castor-oil  shrub,  are  to  be  seen  avenues  of  plantains,  primly 
graceful,  and  now  and  then  the  exquisite  outline  of  a  young 
cocoannt  palm,  that  perfection  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  pale 
guava,  too,  and  the  double  glowing  pomegranate :  there  is  a  smile- 
and  joyous  farewell  from  all. 

The  sun  is  setting  as  they  approach  the  traveller's  bungalow,, 
where  the  second  night  is  to  be  passed,  and  the  tall  palmyra 
palms  are  bidding  him  good-bye  in  their  soft  whispering  swish,, 
stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  distant  sea.  More  greetings  from  a 
-crowd  of  those  hated  coal-black  crows,  with  their  restless  eternal 
-cawing  and  flapping,  and  from  a  thousand  green  parrote,  with  their 
ear-piercing  screeches.  And  there  stands  the  stem  uncompro- 
mising Baobab f  that  quaint  original  of  the  forest ;  nor  did  yoo 
ever  see  a  Baobab  at  nightfall  without  a  company  of  owls  haunt* 
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mg  itB  grim  branebes.    Let  them  hoot  their  very  woflii  to-night^ 
it  will  be  for  the  last-^the  very  last  time* 

Later  on»  through  the  open  door,  from  hie  bed  te  the  traveller's 
bungalow  that  night,  he  ooald  aotaally  look  along  the  railway.  It 
Btretohed  away  so  straightly,  that  the  glimmering  iron  parallels  and 
the  green  fences  of  babal  met  in  far  prospeotive.  Along  that  iron 
way  his  thoughts  travelled  all  thftt  night  long — to  Bombay  and 
beyond — over  the  seas  to  the  little  home,  where  they  knew  by 
this  time : — ^knew  that  dear  Father  was  indeed  coming  home,  and 
their  very  own  Jubilee  wee  beginning ! 

Chaptbr  m. 

And  have  yon  never  seen  Bombay  ?    Then  go  see  it  and  live ; 
It  is  the  iMK>per  thing  to  do  now-a-days. 

It  is  Jnbilee-time»  and  the  son  of  the  great  Queen -Empress  and 
Us  wife  are  there.  Will  they  tell  th^r  mother,  we  •  wonder,  how 
the  thing  was  done  in  Bombay  ?  Do  they  themselves  know — do 
they  at  all  realise  the  innocent  large  enthusiasm  of  this  great  simple 
People,  who,  as  a  whole,  look  up  to  the  great  Ranee  in  their 
hearts  as  to  some  wondrous  grand  Imperial  Goddess,  whose  throne 
is  set  beyond  the  sea  ? 

And  firom  the  midst  of  this  simple  People  there  arises  a  deafen** 
ing  shout  of  blessings  on  the  Queen :  that  mysterious  Unknown, 
who  is  yety  as  they  say  themselves,  '*  Our  father  and  our  mother.'* 

And  lo  I  the  heart  of  the  brave  army  beats  with  fresh  love  and 
loyalty,  and  quivers  with  a  joyful  expectation  that  finds  expression 
ID  a  buzz  of  eager  hopeful  inquiries — always  the  same — **  Is  it 
true?  U  it  truer' 

And  in  the  heart  of  one  sick  man  there  is  peace  and  a  joy  nn* 
speakable.  He  lies  there  gazing  at  the  magnificent  illuminations, 
and  says  to  himself  that  the  light  and  sparkle  which  have  just 
begun  to  light  up  his  own  life  are  brighter  than  they,  and  what  is 
more,  his  Jubilee  will  endure. 

Across  the  calm  waters  of  the  Bay  he  can  see  the  great  name  of 
yiCTOBIA,  for  it  shines  to-night,  traced  in  giant  letters  of  fire 
upon  the  scarp  of  Malabar  Hill,  and  as  he  looks,  his  lips  move  to 
bless  that  name. 

Potters  is  near  him. 

*'  Dear  old  fellow,"  says  the  Major,  turning  to  his  friend,  *'  yoo 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  Some  day — before  long,  I  hope — you 
will  oome  to  the  little  home  and  stay  with  us.  What  a  welcome 
you  will  get  from  the  Madam  Sahib  !    That  dear  little  nest !    I 
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^a^i  see  my  darlingB  noww  The  sweet  mother — God  bless  her !— ^ 
telling  them  all,  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes^  that  Father  is  realljr 
comings  The  pretty  smiling  faces  of  my  little  daughtess,  the  boys* 
boisterous  delight.  They  will  half  throttle  the  mother !  They  'rd 
bll  so  youngy  yet,  you  see,  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  learn  ta 
know  and  love  their  Dad  before  they  grow  out  of  knowledge  and 
leave  the  nest.     Thank  God  for  that  I  '* 

\  '*  Don't  talk,  old  man,"  says  Potters,  whose  eyes  somehow  are 
dim  .and  whose  Toice  falters;  ''keep  all  your  strength  for  to- 
morrow. Even  the  happiness  of  it  takes  it  out  of  you."  ' 
"  To-morrow  ?  yes,  to-morrow !  Then  good-bye  to  India  for 
«ver 1 " 

:  **  How  nice  that  it  should  be  at  Easter,  my  darlings,  that  G^d 
has  given  us  this  great  joy.*' 

Mother,  it 's  the  Queen's  doing,  isn't  it  ?  " 
The  Queen,  yes,  our  gracious  Queen.     Do<  you   thank  God 
every  night,   my  precious  ones,  «nd    pray  for  blessings  on  our 
Queen,   who  is   giving   dear  Father   back   to  us   a  whole  year 
fiooner  ?  "  •     . 

*'  Three  cheers  for  the  Queen !  Come  and  look  for  the  prim- 
roses, sweet  little  Mother  ;  the  house  is  to  be  filled  with  them  to 
greet  dear  Father.  What  a  blaze  we  shall  have  at  our  Jubilee  I 
They  are  not  in  bloom  yet,  but  we  must  see  where  to  find  them, 
so  as  to  be  ready." 

**  Be  ready,  yes,  ready ;  he  might  arrive  any  day.  Gome,  we  will 
see  where  the  primroses  grow- 


er 


**  Take  care  of  him.  Captain,  take  good  care  of  him,  and  for 
God's  sake  don't  let  him  guess  there 's  any  doubt.  He  has  sent 
in  his  papers,  so  he  can't  go  back  of  it,  but  don't  let  him  know,, 
whatever  you  do,  till  he  gets  home;  he  will  be  strong  enough  to: 
hear  it  then,  and  his  wife  will  help  him.     She 's  a  trump  I  *' 

"Well,  good-bye,  dear  old  boy.  Can't  half  thank  you.  A  year 
less  for  you  too,  remember.     Good-bye — till  we  meet  at  horned* 

The  ship's  bells  ring  to  clear  the  decks  of  outsiders ;  many  tearsi 
many  partings,  many  a  heartbreak,  and  the  good  ship  steams  away^ 
homeward  bound. 

Swiftly  she  speeds  on  her  way,  while  all  across  the  smooth 
Indian  ocean  the  young  moon,-  like  hope,  looks  down  and  gilds  her 
path  upon  the  waters.  Behind  her,  as  she  cleaves  the  waves,  she 
leaves  two  tracks,  like  fingers  of  fate  pointing  backwards  into  life's' 
mysterious  past. 
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-  The  t^pio  night  fftlls  early,  and  thete  is  a  perpetual  babble  of 
laughter  and  song,  and  much  flirtation  to  the  sweet,  ceaseless 
eddompaniment  of  the  soft  lapping  of  the  waters  against  the  ship's 


Aden-is  past  with  its  sharp  neMle-rocks,  and  the  nights  in  the 
bed'Bea  are  stifling,  so  that  the  Major  has  lost  a  little  of  his 
dender  store  of  strengths 

'  It  is  too  hot  to  sleep  below^  and  tonight  they  have  rigged  hitn 
Up  a  bed  on  one  of  the  great  skylights,  where  he  is  completelt 
hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  can  defy  the  early  deck- washings. 
'  And  so  he  lay  placidly  watching  the  great  masts  that  swing  like 
•giant  pendulums  across  the  sky.  Sometimes  they  dip  down  quite 
deep  on  either  side,  then  pause  for  an  instant  and  consider  with  a 
kind  of  shudder,  and  then  down  they  plunge  again. 

Some  men  close  by  were  laughing  and  talking  while  smoking  a 
'last  cigar  before  turning  in.  The  doctor  would  look  round  pre* 
*sently,  and  then  all  would  be  quiet  for  the  night.  All  quiet ;  only 
the  swing  of  the  great  silent  pendulums  and  the  twinkle  of  the 
Btars  up  there  behind,  and  the  musical  swish  of  the  waters  as  they 
parted  for  the  ship. 

''It's  an  awful  joke,"  said  one  man;  *' never  heard  such  a  thing 
in  my  life.     Who  set  it  going?  " 

'*  I  've  no  idea,  but  it  gained  ground  wonderfully.  It  got  into 
the  papers  and  was  quite  believed.  Why,  I'm  told  that  that 
poor  fellow  Bowen  has  been  cheated  into  retiring  purely  through 
that  pleasant  little  fiction." 

**  But  it  never  had  any  foundation,  had  it  1 " 

"  None  whatever  that  I  know  of." 

"  A  regular  hoax — what  an  awfiil  joke  I  " 

Was  that  a  faint  hoarse  echo,  or  what  was  it  ?  The  men  looked 
at  each  other  in  horror. 

With  the  strength  of  a  mighty  despair  the  figure  over  there  on 
'the  skylight  raised  itself,  and  sat  for  a  moment  staring  stupidly  at 
'4he  backs  of  the  speakers.  Then  a  white  face  was  raised  to  the 
Jaughing  stars,  and  over  it  there  broke  a  vacant  tortured  smile  that 
yet  struggled  to  be  brave. 

*'  Oh,  doctor !  "  he  gasped.  **  All  a  joke — an  aufful  joke — too 
:^ood  a  .  .  •  ." 

''  Any  moment  now,  darlings,  we  might  get  a  telegram.     Why^ 

if  he  landed  late  and  came  on  by  the  night  mail  he  might  just  walk 
in ^" 

She  was  standing  with  her  arms  full  of  golden  primroses,  and 
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a  joyoas  sparkle  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  little  giad  faoes  all  round  ber 
looking  up. 

**  Dear  little  mother ! '  shouts  a  big  boy,  bounding  up  the  8taira». 
''here's  a  letter  from  the  Queens-hooray!  Another  presents 
See^  *  On  her  Majesty's  service ' ;  golly !  how  grand  we  are." 

What  is  this  ?  The  open  letter  has  fluttered  to  the  floor,  and' 
lies  on  a  heap  of  fallen  Jubilee  primroses ;  the  mother  stands  there 
dumb  and  strioken,  and  stares  stupidly  at  the  piteous,  frightened 
little  faces  that  were  but  now  so  glad.  One  of  the  boys  picks  up  the 
''  letter  from  the  Queen."  It  is  dated  from  the  India  Office.  He- 
reads  it,  and  his  lips  quiver,  and  his  face  turns  white  as  his- 
mother's. 

''  Ob,  it  is  awful  1 "  he  cries  with  a  sob.     '*  Father  i$  deadJ' 
Poor  mother — ^poor  little  mother ! 


■^i^iOi 
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By  Q.  E,  F. 


Thb  necessity  of  iDtrodaoing  a  re-organization  of  this  department^ 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  service  at  large  cannot  be  over* 
xatedy  appears  at  length  to  have  been  recognized ;  and,  if  rumonr* 
is  to  be  believed,  ohaoges  of  a  sufficiently  drastic  nature  may 
before  long  be  expected.  And  it  is  time  that  such  should  be  in* 
augurated.  The  present  working  could  not  much  longer  be  suffered 
to  endure  without  serious  danger  to  the  country  in  time  of  a  war  of 
any  magnitude* 

The  single  argument  in  its  favour  has  hitherto  been  ita 
^economy ;  which  supporters  of  the  system  have  not  failed  to  urge- 
as  a  solid  and  tempting  argument  against  reform;  but  common 
eense  points  to  the  falseness  of  an  economy  that  cuts  down,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  working  strength  to  the  lowest  conceivable  ebb,  with- 
out  any  adequate  provision  against  the  inevitable  waste  of  war  and 
the  large  expansion  required  for  its  operations. 

Under  existing  conditions,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  the  country  is  almost  denuded  of  officers  of  the- 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff,  who  are  hurried  off,  often  at 
inadequate  notice,  to  the  scene  of  operations,  their  places  being 
supplied  principally  by  retired  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service,, 
brought  into  temporary  employ.  This  system,  besides  proving,, 
owing  to  the  frequent  inexperience  of  these  officers,  a  very  expen* 
mwe  one,  allows  no  proviuon  whatcTer  for  casualties,  which  may 
always  be  largely  expected  among  men  so  over-worked  as  commis- 
eariat  officers  must  necessarily  be  on  a  campaign. 

No  branch  of  the  service  has  hitherto  been  so  frequently  subjected 
to  reform  as  this  department.  The  fusion  of  the  Transport  with  the 
Supply  was  celebrated  with  a  considerable  flourish  of  trumpets  as  an 
infallible  panacea  for  all  past  evils ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected 
when  departmental  officers,  unaccustomed  to  handling  personnel,  are 
placed  in  charge  of  large  numbers  of  men  and  animals,  under  diffi- 
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-cult  conditions  of  organization,  success  did  not  follow.  Transport 
oame  to  be  regarded  as  solely  for  the  fulfilment  of  commissariat 
demands,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  almost  equally  important 
•duties  connected  with  the  fighting  branches. 

The  question  of  a  separation  again  of  Transport  from  Supply 
'was  recently  under  the  consideration  of  a  War  Office  Oommittee^ 
^who  were  unable,  however,  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject^ 
the  divejrgence  of  opinion,  it  is  understood,  being  very  great.  It 
may  be  assumed,  however,  that  condemnation  was  passed  upon  a 
system  that  requires  an  officer  to  be  one  day  superintending  the 
exercises  of  men  and  horses,,  and  the  next  estimating  the  repairs 
necessary  to  the  mops,  brooms,  and  other  numerous  utensils 
i*equired  for  the  more  domestic  operations  of  our  soldiers  when  in 
their  barrack-rooms  at  home.  If  all  the  officers  could  be  Admirable 
Crichtons,  and  equally  skilful  at  a  variety  of  trades,  such  a  systeiA 
might  answer ;  but  unfortunately  the  British  officer  is  only  human^ 
tifter  all,  and  is  unable  to  attain  to  such  a  pitch  of  theoretical 
•excellence.  The  whole  work  of  the  department  is  therefore  carried 
on  under  a  strain..  Transport  officers  are  frequently  compelled, 
owing  to  considerations  of  economy,  to  carry  out  both  the  diitie^ 
of  their  own  and  that  of  the  supply  branch  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
-detriment  of  both,  and  often  to  the  loss  of  the  unfortunate  individual; 
for  either  alone  would  sufficiently  occupy  his  time  and  energies. 

The  need  for  reform,  however,  being  practically  admitted,  let 
ns  examine  the  different  propositions  that  have  been  put  forward. 
They  are  mainly  two : 

(1.)  The  separation  into  distinct  corps  of  Transport  and  Com*' 
missariat,  the  latter  remaining  a  non-combatant  department,  mnoh 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  the  Transport  promoted  to  combatant 
rank  under  its  own  chief.  (2.)  The  transfer  of  the  whole  corps 
to  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  with  combatant  rank 
and  status  equivalent  to  their  individual  service  and  capacity  for 
the  non-combatant  officers,  until  absorbed.  Those  appointed  from 
the  line  under  more  recent  regulations,  to  remain  with  the  Trans^ 
port  and  serve  in  it  as  a  combatant  corps.  In  either  case  a  ''  Bar* 
rack "  department  to  be  formed,  more  or  less  distinct  from  the 
Commissariat,  the  officers  not  being  interchangeable  as  at  present. 

The  second  of  these  two  schemes  is  said  to  be  the  one  that 
obtains  most  with  the  authorities,  and  is  likely  to  be  adopted; 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has  many  practical  objections; 
In  the  first  place  there  would  be  the  startling  innovation  of  the 
transfer  to  the  general  staff,  with  combatant  rank,  of  a  large  body 
of  departmental  officers.    This  alone  would  certainly  be  most  an» 
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popular  i&  the  service,  and  would  probably  tend,  in  time,  to  make 
libe  Quartermaster-General's  department  synonymous  with  the- 
present  Commissariat,  and  oause  this  branch  to  be  as  much  avoided 
By  Staff  College  officers  (destined  under  this  scheme  to  replace  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  officers  of  the  old  depart*^ 
ment)  as  was  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff  by  them  whea, 
it  was  first  formed. 

Even  assuming  that  this  did  not  occur,  the  new  department  would^ 
be  composed  of  such  varied  elements  that  friction  would  assuredly 
ensue.     Further,  in  such  a  system  who  would  be  the  accountants  ?^ 
Could  it  be  expected  that  combatant  officers,  after  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  training  at  the  Staff  College,  would  take  kindly  to  the 
issuing  of  beef  and  arrow-root,  port  wine  and  tea,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  the  intricate  accounts  of  the  same  required  by  the  War 
Office  officials?      It    has  been    suggested   that  a   sub-executive-, 
Department  of  Quartennasters  should  be  formed,  under  the  above 
officers,  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  work ;  but  such  a  course  woald 
be  open  to  obvious  objections*     There  would  ensue  a  divided  re- 
sponsibility— one  officer  responsible  for  the  quality  and  the  supply^ 
another  for  the  issue  and  accounts — that  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
hopeless  entanglement. 

Again,  the  making  of  contracts,  the  drawing  up  of  leases,  and 
other  similar  duties,  are  not  such  that  an  aspiring  officer  freshr 
from  the  Staff  College  would  care  to  undertake. 

In  fact,  the  solution  of  the  question  is  open  to  considerable- 
difiBculties.  What  is  required  is  a  combatant  corps  of  highly- 
trained  officers,  in  which  both  Supply  and  Transport  would  be* 
combined  under  one  head;  but  the  old  departmental  officers 
block  the  way  to  such  a  reform,  for  the  question  of  their  disposal 
still  remains.  True,  a  considerable  number  could  be  employed  in  a. 
resuscitated  Barrack  Department,  but  there  would  even  then  be  a  by 
no  means  insignificant  remnant.  These  might  certainly  be  retired. 
on  pensions  suitable  to  their  length  of  service,  but  such  a  course 
would  be  open  to  the  grave  objection  of  expense,  and  lay  an  un- 
doubted hardship  upon  the  officers  concerned. 

The  following  suggestions  would  appear  to  offer  a  solution  :— 

1.  The  Commissariat  to  remain  much  as  at  present,  but  as  & 
distinct  department. 

2.  The  Transport  to  be  a  separate  branch  and  formed  into  a 
combatant  corps ;  the  companies  commanded  by  selected  officers- 
from  the  Line;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  a  general  officer 
with  the  status  of  a  D.  Q.  M.  G.  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

8.  A  Barrack  Department  to  be  formed. 
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The  oDe  objection  to  the  above  is  the  separation  of  Transport 
from  Supply,  for  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  apparently  in  favoor 
•of  the  system  of  combination^  but  as,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
A  **  perfect "  scheme  is  almost  impossible,  the  endeavour  should  be 
to  institute  one  with  the  fewest  possible  objections.  And  this  diffi- 
culty also  is  by  no  means  insurmountable,  for  it  should  be  im« 
pressed  upon  the  Transport,  both  at  home  and  more  especially  in 
the  field,  that  loyal  co-operation  with  the  Commissariat  as  regards 
the  carriage  of  supplies  will  be  exacted  from  them,  and  the  Trans- 
port officer  in  command  should  be  made  to  understand  what  is 
expected  from  him  in  this,  which  will  be  held  as  a  test  of  efficiency 
•of  his  corps. 

It  would  then  be  to  the  interest  of  all  the  officers  to  prevent 
friction  and  complaint,  and  so  minimize  the  risk  of  a  break- 
down. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  numerous.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  a  Commissariat  Department  of  trained  officers  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  having  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  their 
duties,  which  can  be  learned  by  time  and  experience  alone. 

The  present  department  would  therefore,  until  absorbed,  form 
the  nucleus  for  training  the  Recruit  officers,  who  would  be  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  those  for  the  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry, viz.,  by  the  offer  of  vacancies  to  the  successful  (or  if  neces- 
sary to  the  leading  unsuccessful)  candidates  at  the  Sandhurst 
competitive  examination.  They  should  be  given  combatant  com- 
missions ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  increased  rate  of  pay  and  imme- 
diate admission  into  the  service  without  undergoing  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time  of  the  course  at  Sandhurst,  would  undoubtedly  attract 
a  more  than  sufficient  number.  Their  training  would  be  carried  out 
at  the  school  of  instruction  already  existing  for  the  corps  at  Alder- 
shot;  and  in  some  eight  or  ten  years,  when  the  old  department 
became  entirely  absorbed  (that  is  supposing  a  sufficient  number 
were,  as  at  present,  relegated  to  the  new  Barrack  Branch),  there 
would  be  a  combatant  and  efficient  body  of  officers  to  replace  them, 
who  would  possess  the  inestimable  advantage,  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  of  having  entered  the  service  through  the  same  gate  as 
their  brethren  in  the  other  combatant  branches,  and  of  being  on  an 
equal  footing  with  them  as  regards  rank. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  appear  certainly  to  have 
the  advantage  of  simplicity  over  the  present  intricate  and  unwieldy 
department,  and,  I  believe,  would  effect  a  considerable  saving  of 
-expense,  as,  with  the  introduction  of  combatant  rank,  some  reduc- 
tion both  in  rate  of  pay  and  retiring  allowances  for  tl^e  senior  ranks 
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^ironld  not  be  detrimental^  and  men  of  more  jubior  position  could 
^nally  well  perfonn  the  daties  that  are  at  present  carried  on 
by  o£Bcer8  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  lieatenant-colonels  and  colonels, 
bat  with  the  length  of  service  only  of  captains  and  majors  in  the 
line,  so  rapid  has  the  promotion  of  the  Commissariat  and  Trans- 
port ofBcers  lately  become. 

To  obtain  an  immediate  supply  of  junior  officers  until  the  system 
had  time  to  come  into  work,  the  present  Line  officers  serving  in  the 
Department  might  be  offered  the  option  of  permanently  joining 
the  Oommissariat  under  the  above  conditions,  which,  set  against  the 
prospect  of  reverting  to  their  regiments  at  the  expiration  of  their 
five  years,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  to  the  convenience  of  many  to 
respond  to. 

The  Transport  would  be  organized  as  at  present,  in  companies, 
officered  each  by  a  captain  and  subaltern  from  the  Line  appointed 
for  five  years,  and  might  locally  be  placed  for  disciplinary  purposes 
under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  at  the  station 
where  they  were  quartered.  Officers  would  gladly  volunteer  for 
such  a  service  on  a  slightly  increased  rate  of  pay,  the  Englishman's 
inherent  love  for  horses  alone  forming  a  powerful  attraction.  By 
this  means  in  time  a  very  large  number  of  officers  would  be  trained 
in  transport  work — a  soorce  of  efficiency  to  a  regiment  in  the  field 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  Barrack  branch  would  be  formed  from  the  present  officers 
of  the  old  department,  of  whom  it  would  absorb  a  considerable 
number.  It  could  take  over  the  charge  and  distribution  of ''  fuel'* 
and  ''light.^'  I  would  suggest  that  the  name  be  changed  to 
'''Barrack  Masters,"  and  that  vacancies  be  filled  by  volunteering 
from  the  Line,  similar  to  what  is  done  at  present  among  the 
Jbarraok  masters  of  the  Royal  Marines;  the  appointments  to  be 
given  to  deserving  officers  only,  of  considerable  length  of  service. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  would  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
present  combatant  officers  now  serving  (from  the  Line)  in  the 
Oommissariat  and  Transport  Staff.  The  practice  of  the  authorities 
4it  the  Horse  Guards  in  ignoring  these  officers  entirely  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  for  field  service,  and  in  other  matters,  is 
questionable  policy. 

The  system  of  officering  the  departments  of  the  army  by  volun* 
ieers  from  combatant  corps  having  been  finally  approved  and 
£>und  to  work  well,  it  is  certainly  undesirable  to  discourage  them 
from  coming  forward.  Many  of  these  officers  have  lately  been 
xetnming  to  their  regiments  on  completion  of  their  period  of 
^service  in  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  (several  before),  and  it 
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is  toleral^ly  certajn  that  the  recounting  of  their  experiences  is  noi 
likely  to  encourage  further  applicants^  but  is  gradually  and  surely 
increasing  throughout  the  army  the  already  sufficiently  extensive 
unpopularity  of  this  branch  of  the  service ;  so  that  when  the  form 
of  re-organization  is  decided  upon,  and  volunteers  are  required,  it 
may  be  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  them. 

Two  facts  may  be  deduced  from  experience :  firstly,  that  ^ood 
regimental  officers  will  never  volunteer  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  present  Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff,  as  is  proved  by  the 
absolute  dearth  of  candidates ;  and  secondly,  that  a  department 
composed,  as  at  present,  of  two  elements  so  widely  apart,  and  so- 
wanting  in  homogeneity,  is  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  effi- 
ciency. 


.    ,»     £•■ 
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Hail  Columbia  !  On  Monday,  the  9th  May,  the  American  Ex- 
hibition was  opened  without  any  important  ceremony.  The 
proceedings  were  of  a  simple  and  unostentatious  character.  Lord 
Bonald  Oower  read  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Welcome,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  President  of  the  Exhibition, 
Colonel  Henry  L.  Russell.  The  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  ^'  and 
"  Rule  Britannia  '*  were  charmingly  sung  by  Mdlle.  Lilian  Nordica, 
both  of  which  national  airs  were  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm, and,  to  the  strains  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  crowd  passed 
over  the  bridge  into  the  arena,  to  witness  the  *'  Wild  West''  enter- 
tainment. The  vast  amphitheatre  was  packed,  and  it  was  computed 
that  not  less  than  20,000  persons  were  present. 

The  performance  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  companions  was  well 
received,  and,  no  doubt,  will  become  one  of  the  sights  of  London, 
for  many  months  to  come.  This  exhibition  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  Far  West,  which  none  of  us  here  in  England 
know  much^  if  anything,  about.  The  Cowboys,  the  Indians^  and 
the  Mexican  vacqueros  all  form  portions  of  that  composite  Be- 
pubUc  which  it  is  our  wont  to  extol.  The  physique  of  the  Cow- 
boys is  magnificent,  their  agility  in  all  feats  of  riding  and  of  a 
sportsman- like  character  is  unrivalled,  and  their  powers  of  en- 
durance remarkable.  And  there  is  about  one  and  all  of  them  a 
qoiet  air  of  self-confidence  which  betokens  the  man  who,  from  early 
age,  has  learned  to  shift  for  himself.  The  Indians,  gaunt  and 
silent,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  should  be  seen  stalking  among 
the  tents  and  wigwams  of  the  village,  and  then  mark  the  contrast 
when  they  are  excited  by  the  mimic  frays  in  the  circus.  The 
**  Great  Bed  Chief"  is  well  worth  interviewing,  and,  while  smoking 
a  cigarette  with  him,  you  will  find  him  to  be  a  man  of  consider- 
able feeling  and  intelligence.  To  appreciate  and  understand  fully 
Life  in  the  Far  West,  Buffalo  Bill's  camp  should  be  visited  and 
studied. 

As  regards  the  Exhibition  itself,  it  would  not  be  fair  at  present 
to  criticise  it.  All  the  more  important  exhibits  are  not  on  show  at 
present ;  the  stalls  are  not  ready  to  receive  them  ;  consequently,  they 
remain  in  their  ugly  packing-cases.  The  nave,  or  central  building, 
contains,  or  will  contain,  the  general  exhibits  and  machinery,  and  I 
hope,  hereafter,  to  see  some  specimens  of  military  guns  and  other 
weapons  for  which  America  has  obtained  so  great  a  reputation.  The 
few  things  that  caught  my  eye  on  the  opening  day  were  a  group  of 
VOL.   XIV.  14 
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very  cleverly-stuffed  bisons  in  First  Street,  as  yoa  descend  from  the 
entrance  vestibule;  but  patent  medicines  and  proprietary  articles 
unquestionably  carried  the  day.  At  one  of  Hygeia's  Temples 
you  read  in  large  golden  letters,  "  St.  Jacob's  Oil  Conquers  Pain." 
At  another  stall  you  are  invited  to  accept  a  bottle  of  quinine  pills, 
and  assured  by  the  donor  that  their  ovoid  shape  renders  them  a 
pleasure  to  swallow ;  and  when  you  inquire  of  him  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sugar-coated  pills  in  the  opposite  stall,  he  politely  in- 
forms you  that  the  followers  of  Epicurus  had  long  abandoned  their 
use  in  favour  of  the  ovoid  pill.  Madame  Sapolio — a  soap  creation 
that  Madame  Tussaud  might  envy — ^is  here  to  be  seen  with  an 
expression  of  pleasure  on  her  countenance,  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  she  is  able  to  get  through  her  work  with  the  aid  of  the  soap 
she  has  named  after  herself.  One  gentleman  was  most  anxious  to 
sell  the  ladies  his  American  embroidered  boots,  which  he  might 
very  well  have  christened  the  **  Minnie  Palmer,"  M.P.,  M.S. 
Many  other  useful  household  articles  caught  my  eye,  including 
American  clocks  and  watches^  hand  fire-grenades,  canned  goods, 
and  trophies  of  agricultural  implements.  One  case  was  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  flexible  glass  combs  and  ladies  and  gentlemen's  neckties, 
made  entirely  of  flexible  glass.  The  educational  maps  are  de- 
cidedly worth  looking  at,  and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  the  Board  Schools — the  vendor  informing  me  that  America 
was  seventy-five  years  in  advance  of  the  old  country  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  education,  though  evidently,  in  sanitary  matters^ 
our  American  cousin  defers  to  us  in  that  she  has  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  leading  London  Sanitary  Company,  by  having 
written  up  in  large  letters,  ''  In  cases  of  Sickness,  I  always  use 
Jeyes'  Disinfectants  "  ;  the  result  being  that  Buffalo  Bill's  camps, 
stables,  and  ranche  are  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant  smell 
whatever.  Messrs.  Luby  Brothers,  the  celebrated  oculist  opticians, 
have  a  stall  where  may  be  seen,  amid  a  variety  of  eye-glasses, 
spectacles,  &c.,  their  Patent  Self-adjusting  Polder,  called  the 
''  Comfort,"  with  cork  linings  and  flexible  nose-pieces,  avoiding  all 
irritation  of  the  nose.  They  are  the  most  comfortable  glasses  I 
have  ever  worn,  and  will  rapidly  supersede  the  old-fashioned  ones. 
The  pianos  are  very  handsome,  but  as  to  their  intrinsic  qualities  I 
must  reserve  any  notice  until  the  hammering  and  noise  of  unpack- 
ing is  over.  The  fine  art  gallery  and  American  hunting  trophies 
are  a  series  of  rooms  that  will  attract  general  attention,  and, 
later  on,  I  hope  to  give  a  critical  account  of  their  contents.  The 
Commissariat  Department,  under  the  skilled  hands  of  Bertram  & 
Co.,  promises  to  give  every  satisfaction.  The  gardens  and  the 
and,  tffhen  the  fine  weather  fairly  sets  in,  will  afford  endless  en- 
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joyment,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  two  well-dressed  ''Boston 
gentlemen  "  will  not  find  it  necessary  any  longer,  pour  encourager 
Ui  autres,  to  show  the  way  on  the  tobogganing-slide  :  it  will  share 
the  public  patronage  equally  with  the  "  Switch  Back  Railway." 
Given  time  and  fair  weather,  the  American  Exhibition  with  the 
aid  of  the  energetic  Mr.  Whitley  and  his  executive  officers,  and  the 
ubiquitous  and  polite  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Gilmour  Speed,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  prove  an  unquestionable  success,  for  it  certainly  carries 
with  it  the  best  wishes  of  all  Englishmen. 

Buffalo  Bill's  camp  has  been  visited  by  T.B.H.  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased, 
with  the  entertainment,  and  on  the  11th  May  by  Her  Majesty's 
command  a  private  performance  of  the  **  Wild  West ''  entertaiii- 
ment  was  given.  The  Queen  at  its  conclusion  commanded  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  to  be  presented  to  her,  and 
expressed  to  him  her  entire  satisfaction  with  the  performance,  and 
at  Her  Majesty's  request  two  squaws  were  sent  for,  who  came 
running  along  across  from  the  encampment  with  their  papooses 
slung  behind  them.  Her  Majesty  expressed  to  the  president  and 
director  of  the  exhibition  her  desire  to  return  on  a  future  occasion 
and  see  the  fine  art  and  other  galleries  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Boyal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
met  for  the  last  time  at  Marlborough  House  under  the  presidency 
of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  which  occasion  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  that  after  defraying  all  liabilities  there  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boyal  Commission  a  surplus  of  £82,235  7s.  8d. 
and  it  was  resolved  that  of  this  sum  £5,964  lis.  5d.  be  granted 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  close  their  accounts,  and  that 
£4,270  16s.  Sd.  be  invested,  to  hold  in  trust  as  a  reserve  fund  to 
meet  any  unforeseen  contingencies  in  connection  with  the  above 
exhibition;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  moved  that  the  balance  of 
£26,000  be  now  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Institute  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  India,  as  a  contribution  towards  its 
foundation  and  support.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  conclusion, 
expressed  his  thanks  to  all  the  Commissioners  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation they  had  afforded  him,  and  especially  to  those  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Finance  Committee,  who  have  had  such  great 
labours  to  perform^  and  to  his  invaluable  secretary  and  staff.  With 
so  gratifying  a  termination  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exhibitions 
England  has  ever  seen,  no  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  now 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  funds  for  the  Imperial  Institute. 

All  the  exhibitions  in  the  country  have  now  been   opened  by 
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members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  promise  in  their  several  ways  to 
be  a  great  success.  At  Liverpool  the  War  Trophies  Exhibition  will 
be  a  great  attraction,  which  includes  Lord  Londesborough's  magni- 
ficent collection  of  armour.  General  Boulanger  and  the  French 
authorities  will  send  two  war  trophies  ;  one  will  be  purely  Crimean, 
the  other  composed  of  Chinese  weapons,  flags,  &o.  taken  at  Fekin, 
and  early  in  June  the  band  of  the  Republican  Guards  are  to  be 
sent  over.  Mr.  Egmont  Hake  has  been  indefatigable,  and  has 
met  with  the  success  he  so  richly  merited.  Of  course  there  will 
be  a  "  Gordon  Court,"  and  Mr.  Egmont  Hake  will  lecture  there, 
and  other  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  officers  who  have  served  in 
the  several  campaigns  the  Court  illustrates. 

To  the  great  regret  of  her  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  Miss 
KateVaughan  and  her  Comedy  Company  have  retired  from  the  Opera 
Comique.  This  is  regarded  by  all  classes  of  playgoers  as  a  distinct 
loss.  Masks  and  Faces  was  the  last  production.  Miss  Vaughan  per- 
sonating Peg  Woffington.  Those  people  who  only  saw  Miss  Vaughan 
the  first  night  she  played  the  character,  had  they  seen  her  again 
later  on  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  marked  changes  and  im- 
provements she  had  introduced,  especially  in  the  pathetic  scenes, 
showing  her  to  be  an  actress  of  more  emotional  power  than  many 
had  given  her  credit  for.  Continued  practice  has  so  mellowed  and 
so  enriched  her  style,  that  the  beauties  of  expression  and  of  epi- 
gram, of  witty  characterization  and  humorous  description  with 
which  Charles  Reade  and  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  abound,  were  de- 
livered in  a  manner  so  natural  by  Miss  Vaughan  as  to  entitle  her 
to  the  highest  praise.  Miss  Julia  Gwynne  made  an  excellent 
Mrs.  Vane,  and  Miss  Susan  Vaughan  as  Kitty  Clive,  both  in  the 
gavotte  and  in  her  acting,  displayed  talent  of  no  mean  order. 
Mr.  James  Fernandez  played  Triplet  with  a  thorough  concep- 
tion of  the  character,  although  no  actor  of  the  present  day  has 
ever  played  the  character  as  well  as  the  late  Mr.  B.  Webster. 
Mr.  Brough,  admirable  comedian  that  he  is,  was  disappointing  as 
Colley  Cibber.  It  was  a  very  painful  specimen  of  senility,  convey- 
ing the  idea  that  he  was  recovering  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
Mr.  Snarl  was  very  cleverly  interpreted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Tapping.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Vaughan  will  soon  have  a  theatre  of  her 
own,  which  under  her  skilful  management  and  taste  would  become 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  popular  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  shortly  leaves  the  Court  Theatre,  but  not  (as 
the  newspapers  have  said)  to  take  a  **  long  holiday.'^  He  only 
contemplates  a  short  break  in  his  efforts  for  the  public  amusement. 

A  very  pleasant  half-hour  may  be  spent  at  Mr.  Harry  Furniss' 
Royal  Academy.     About  eighty  of  the  best  pictures  exhibited  last 
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year  at  Burlington  House  have  been  travestied  by  tbis  inimitable  and 
humorous  artist.  The  more  serious  the  picture,  the  more  amus- 
ing he  has  made  it ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  even 
through  the  distortion  of  caricature  Mr.  Fumiss'  signal  skill  as  a 
draughtsman  is  strikingly  apparent.  He  has  contrived  to  preserve 
the  painter's  general  scheme  of  composition,  even  while  destroying 
the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  his  picture.  The  catalogue  is  an  indis- 
pensable ''  Vade  mecum."  As  the  author  ingeniously  demon- 
stratesy  "  The  exhibition  cannot  be  understood  by  anyone  without 
the  catalogue,  and  the  catalogue  cannot  be  understood  by  anyone 
without  seeing  the  exhibition.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  every- 
one visiting  the  exhibition  must  have  a  catalogue,  and  everyone 
seeing  the  catalogue  must  visit  the  exhibition.     Q.  E.  D." 

The  memorial  with  reference  to  the  contemplated  reduction  of 
the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  signed  by  117  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  now  serving,  or  who  have  served  in  Her  Majesty's 
forces,  regular  and  auxiliary,  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  a  view  to  recording  their  strong  sense  of  the  unadvisability 
of  that  course,  which  in  their  opinion  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  service  and  the  country.  Lieut.-General  Fraser  has  received 
a  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  says :  **  I  have 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  your  memorial,  I  still  feel,  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
persevere  with  the  policy  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  estimates 
of  the  present  year.''  In  this  letter  there  is  a  long  quotation  from 
the  minute  "  of  one  of  my  most  distinguished  military  advisers," 
who  inter  alia  says :  ''  As  a  general  who  has  commanded  troops 
in  the  field,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  reducing  in  every 
possible  way  the  number  of  horses  to  be  fed.  ...  I  am  fully 
aware  that  Horse  Artillery  batteries  are  much  more  effective  in 
appearance,  the  men  are  more  smartly  dressed,  the  horses  are  better 
bred,  and,  from  a  parade  point  of  view,  the  whole  turn-out  is  more 
striking,  than  is  the  case  with  field  batteries.  But  this  is  not  the 
side  from  which  this  question  is  viewed  by  the  general  who  has  to 
win  battles.  He  prefers  the  most  powerful  and  effective  gun  of 
longest  range  he  can  bring  into  the  field  with  the  smallest  number 
of  men  and  horses  to  work  it.  He  has  to  study  the  subject  from 
the  prosaic  and  purely  practical  aspect,  eliminating  from  his  oal'^ 
oulations-^always  with  sincere  regret— much  that  in  our  fancy 
adds  a  sort  of  glamour  and  almost  of  poetry  to  military  life." 

Furlough^ 
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A  Geography  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Indo  China,  New 
Guinea,  etc.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane.  London :  Mr. 
Edward  Stanford. 

The  most  important  geographical  work  of  the  month  is  unquestion- 
ably the  work  issued  under  the  above  title,  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula, where  we  have  important  settlements,  Indo  China 
— the  region  of  Anglo-French  rivalry — the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  Spanish  Philippines,  and  New  Guinea.  Prepared  by  the  first 
geographer  of  the  day  in  this  country,  the  work  is  one  we  would 
particularly  recommend  to  oflScers  of  both  services,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  political  matter  it 
contains,  but  as  a  model  of  arrangement  and  condensation  in 
regard  to  countries  surveyed  or  explored.  The  Intelligence  Branch 
at  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  will  find  it  of  great  value  as  a 
guide-book  to  the  regions  concerned ;  and  so  long  as  our  rivalry 
there  with  France  and  Germany  continues  to  interest,  and,  we  may 
add,  irritate  the  public,  it  should  be  accessible  in  every  military 
library.    It  is  accompanied  by  a  good  map. 

Australian  Defences  and  New  Guinea.  By  Major-General 
Sir  Peter  Scratchley.  London :  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
This  important  and  valuable  work  on  the  defences  of  Australia 
has  been  received  by  the  Press  with  a  general  chorus  of  commenda- 
tion that  should  encourage  and  promote  the  issue  of  similar  books 
of  the  kind,  devoted  to  other  parts  of  our  much-exposed  and 
undefended  Empire.  It  is  compiled  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Peter 
Scratchley,  who  at  the  time  of  his  recent  premature  death  was 
Defence  Adviser  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  Special  Com- 
missioner for  New  Guinea.  Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke,  to  whom  the 
preparation  of  the  work  is  due,  has  appended  an  interesting 
niemoir  of  the  gallant  General,  and  a  map  showing  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  maps 
illustrating  the  defences  of  the  diflferent  Colonies.  The  work 
throughout  is  of  a  most  solid  and  suggestive  character,  and  will  be 
read  with  profit  and  satisfaction  by  every  man  who  takes  a  pride  in 
the  Army. 

Victoria  :  Her  Life  and  Reign.  By  Dr.  Macaulay.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Among  the  many  works  that  have  been  published   during  the 
present  year  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen,  Dr.  Macaulay's 
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takes  a  foremost  place  by  virtue  of  the  brightness  of  the  style,  the 
eshaastiyeness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  artistic  taste  with  which 
the  letter-press  is  illastrated  by  Whymper  and  other  well-known 
engravers  of  the  day.  In  all  there  are  five  portraits  and  sixty 
pictures ;  a  number  of  which  relate  to  the  services.  The  work  is 
gorgeously- bound  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a 
favourite  literary  souvenir  of  the  Jubilee  year. 


The  Great  Masters   of   Russian  Literature.    By   Ernest 
DUPUY.     London  :  Messrs.  J.  &  B.  Maxwell. 

The  mania  for  Russian  novels,  which  has  caused  Messrs. 
Maxwell  to  issue  some  of  the  best  works  of  Gogol  and  Dostoievsky, 
has  led  to  a  demand  for  a  good  guide  to  Russian  literature,  to 
which  the  same  publishers  have  responded  in  the  present  volume. 
It  consists  of  three  admirable  essays  on  the  great  novelists  Gogol, 
TurgenieflF,  and  Tolstoi,  by  Ernest  Dupuy,  trauslated  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole.  To  properly  appreciate  Tolstoi's  Peace  and  War, 
Gogol's  Taras  'Bulbar  or  TurgenieflTs  Fathers  and  Sons,  one  must 
peruse  these  admirable  essays,  which  are  so  charmingly  written, 
that  even  those  who  are  only  slightly  touched  by  the  prevailing 
furore  for  Russian  novels  will  read  them  with  interest  and  hasten 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Russian  prose  writers,  above  all  of 
Gogol,  to  whose  remarkable  words,  translated  and  published  by 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Maxwell,  we  referred  last  month. 


Garrison  Gossip.    By  John  Strange  Winter.    Messrs.  F.  V. 
White  &  Co. 

Mr.  Winter — we  suppose  we  must  call  by  that  masculine  title 
the  talented  lady  who  writes  yxxids^rOciAtnomde  flume — has  achieved 
another  success  with  Garrison  Oossip,  which  is  a  great  advance  on 
Army  Society,  triumphant  though  that  work  was  in  securing  the 
commendation  of  the  Press.  The  present  two-volume  story  con- 
tains an  animated  description  of  military  life  in  a  country  town, 
and  is  full  of  those  clever  portraits  of  men  and  women  John  Winter 
bits  ofiP  so  readily  with  a  few  touches  of  the  pen.  One  becomes 
absorbed  in  it  at  the  outset,  and  lays  down  the  book  at  the  close 
with  the  feeling  of  regret  that  it  was  not  expanded  into  the  regu- 
lation three  volumes.     The  usual  feeling  is  quite  the  other  way. 


Travels,  Sport,  and  Politics  in  the  East  of  Europe.    By  the 
Marqdis  of  Huntly.    London :   Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  is  a  very   readable  account   of  travel   and   sport  on   the 
Danube,  in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Greece,  and  Montenegro. 
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The  author  does  not  claim  for  his  narrative  a  higher  rank  than  that 
of  a  tourist  and  sportsman ;  hut  taking  the  work  at  his  own  esti- 
mation it  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind.  Some  portions  are  a 
trifle  old,  and  the  politics  a  little  faded;  none  the  less  there  is 
plenty  of  interesting  matter  within  the  covers,  and  a  special  word 
must  he  said  for  the  illustrations,  which  are  charming. 


Two  Royal  Lives.    By  Dorothea  Roberts.     London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  followed  up  the 
success  of  the  first  edition  of  this  biography  of  the  Grown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany  by  the  prompt  issae  of  a  second  edition 
in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form.  The  story  of  the  two  lives  is  told 
in  a  sympathetic  manner,  without  undue  adulation,  and  is  full  of 
those  domestic  details  which  the  society  papers  have  educated  the 
public  into  a  craving  for  now-a-days.  The  work  is  copiously  illus- 
trated  by  capital  photographs. 


Phillip  Massenoer.     By  Arthur  Symons.    London :  Messrs. 
Vizetelly  &  Co. 

The  Plays  of  Phillip  Massenger  form  the  second  volume  of  the 
Mermaid  Series  of  the  best  plays  of  the  old  dramatists,  edited  by 
Uavelock  Ellis.  Although  issued  in  an  unexpurgated  form, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  objectionable  in  them^  and  the  reader 
has  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  a  cheap  form  the  standard  plays 
of  a  period  when  the  dramatic  literature  of  England  had  reached 
its  culminating  point.  The  paper  and  type  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  each  volume  is  accompanied  by  an  etching  of  the 
dramatist  concerned. 
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By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Spectre-Stricken. 

Henry  Wake  had  never,  from  birth,  been  of  the  prosaic  and 
practical  Anglo-Saxon  type.  His  pale  complexion,  wild  dark  eyes, 
marked  features,  and  spare  frame,  all  indicated  a  descent  from  a 
Cornish,  and  possibly  Celtic,  line  of  ancestry.  His  youth  had  been 
passed  in  the  solitude  of  the  great  wastes  of  Dartmoor,  and  from 
infiEincy  even  he  had  heard  the  primitive  traditions  of  a  simple- 
minded  peasantry.  Both  from  physical  organization,  and  order  of 
mind,  he  was  what  would  be  called  superstitious.  People  had 
asserted  that  the  Wakes  were  all  mad;  they  were  undoubtedly 
eccentric ;  but  call  it  insanity,  hallucination,  or  use  the  modem 
psychological  term,  and  say  that  Wake  was  '^  a  sensitive,"  the  fjetct 
remains  that  from  childhood  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  things 
hidden  from  grosser  eyes.  Having  broken  with  the  conventional 
world,  having  been  shipwrecked  in  love  and  hope,  and  now  living 
in  utter  isolation  in  the  solitudes  of  dense  forests  and  unpeopled 
wastes  (attended  only  by  a  few  servants),  this  inherited  tendency 
to  belief  in  occult  influences  became  a  monomania. 

Moreover,  his  conscience  awoke  with  overpowering  force  to  the 
fact  that  two  men  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  and  his  morbid  thoughts 
accused  him  of  being  a  murderer.  The  '^flattering  unction'' 
which  he  had  hitherto  laid  to  his  soul,  that  his  victims  had  de» 
served  their  fate,  and  that  he  had  slain  them  only  in  self-defence, 
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no  longer  brought  him  consolation.  His  sleep  became  troubled 
by  frightful  dreams,  in  which  the  distorted  and  hideous  old  fakir 
continually  appeared  to  him,  with  angry,  threatening  gestures — 
his  repulsive  face  convulsed  with  diabolical  hatred.  Then,  also,  he 
would  often  see  the  Thug  whom  he  had  shot  in  the  ruins  of  Secro, 
who,  while  seemingly  gazing  upon  Wake,  would  piteously  murmur 
the  pathetic  lament,  **  Oh,  my  home  !  oh,  my  children  !  "  Then, 
also  at  times,  a  slender,  graceful,  white-robed  form  would  glide 
beside  his  couch^  presenting  to  his  view  the  beautiful,  statuesque 
face  of  Moti,  also  appearing  to  be  clasping  her  infant  in  her 
arms.  This  last  was  a  gentle  shade,  whose  features  wore  an  air  of 
celestial  calm,  and  sometimes  she  was  accompai^ed  by  the  finely- 
proportioned  form  of  the  youthful  hunter  Gopal. 

Eventually  Wake  not  only  saw  these  figures  in  his  dreams,  but 
they  seemed  to  haunt  his  daily  life.  As  he  walked  along,  or  sat 
solitary  in  his  tent,  a  white  mist  would  seem  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  and  out  of  this  ephemeral'  vapour  these  forms  would 
appear;  they  came  by  no  ejSbrt  of  his  will,  neither  could  he  cause 
them  to  disappear. 

Among  the  spoil  which  Wake  had  removed  from  Secro  on  his 
first  expedition,  was  that  large  stone  which  he  had  believed  to  be 
a  diamond,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  crystal,  supposed  to  be  en- 
,dowed  with  magical  power,  and  which  he  had  taken  from  the  dying 
grasp  of  the  Thug.  Seeing  this  amulet  lying  neglected  in  Louisa's 
room  at  the  Bed  House,  Wake  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  worn 
it  constantly  on  his  person.  Whether  this  fact  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  remarkable  experiences  occultists  must  decide,  but  Wake 
himself  always  believed  in  the  supernatural  power  of  this  crystal  or 
charm. 

An  extraordinary  change  came  over  his  whole  view  of  life,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  mind  had  undergone  an  utter  transformation  ;  he 
no  longer  cared  to  acquire  money,  he  no  longer  wished  to  recover 
his  ancestral  estates,  he  no  longer  hoped  to  regain  the  affection  of 
his  wife,  whose  bitter  words,  **  I  hate  you !  I  wish  to  be  free !  " 
rankled  in  his  heart,  causing  an  envenomed  wound.  *'  Let  her  be 
tree,'*  he  thought;  'Met  her  have  the  money."  And  he  even 
viewed  with  indifference  the  fact  that  another  had  supplanted  him 
in  her  love.  This  phase  of  feeling  was  not  so  much  due  to  the 
mysterious  influences  by  which  he  seemed  surrounded,  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  old  glamour  was  dispelled,  and  he  no  longer  believed 
in  Louisa.  The  woman  he  had  loved  was  beautiful,  always  elegant 
in  appearance,  always  witty  and  entertaining,  and  he  had  believed, 
despite  a  '' spitfire  disposition,"  as  he  called  her  hot  temper,  that 
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'phe  was  truthful  and  noble  in  character ;  but  now,  now  at  last,  the 
-duplicity  and  heartlessness  of  Louisa's  nature  was  clear  to  him, 
and  the  spectacle  disgusted  him. 

With  all  Wake's  faults  he  detested  lying  and  deceit,  possessing, 
as  he  did,  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  a  race  who  had  never  counted 
among  their  numbers  either  cowards  or  liars.  ''  Let  her  take  the 
wealth  and  begone !  "  his  hot,  unmercenary  heart  cried  out  under 
the  torture  of  betrayed  affection  and  disappointed  hope.  In  se- 
•ouring  the  treasure  of  Secro  he  had  sinned  in  causing  the  death  of 
innocent  people,  and  the  money  was  ill-gotten  gain ;  there  was  the 
-stain  of  blood  upon  it,  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

Wake  had  been  wandering  about  from  camping-ground  to  camp- 
ing-ground, and  found  himself  at  Secro,  the  attraction  there  being 
ftbe  quantities  of  game  to  be  found  in  the  great  jeel  of  Nujufghur 
within  reach  of  that  place.     Besides,  these  ruins,  in  his  loneliness, 
fieemed  to  have  a  special  fascination  for  him.     As  he  paced  along 
the  massive  walls  of  the  old  castle^  memory  would  recall  that  happy 
time  when,  with  Louisa  at  his  side,  he  had  been  full  of  hope  and 
ef  satisfied  ambition.     He  recalled,  too,  the  old  Major  with  his 
mental   absurdities,  the   handsome  light-hearted   Burke,  the   per* 
petually-grumbling  Maunders,  the  noble-looking  Willougbby,  and 
the  burly   Squire   Oarew,   with  his  didactic  pomposity :  all   were 
gone,  but  the  memory   of  their  presence   in   this   ancient  castle 
haunted  him  almost  as  much  as  the  unreal  spectres  who  pursued 
him  night  and  day. 

lie  was  in  the  court-yard  of  the  ruined  castle,  and  noticed  with 
surprise  that  the  heap  of  stones  which  formerly  guarded  the  en- 
trance to  the  hidden  wealth  of  Ali  Eareem  had  been  removed,  and 
that  the  staircase  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to  enter.  Actuated 
more  by  curiosity  than  any  other  motive,  he  descended  the  steps 
and  entered  the  place  whence  he  had  removed  the  treasure  which 
he  h^  thought  would  have  brought  him  happiness.  For  a  moment 
he  stood,  lost  in  painful  thought,  when  a  light  touch  upon  his  arm 
put  an  end  to  his  reflections.  He  hastily  turned  round,  and  beheld 
the  Witch  of  Megara ! 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  dusk,  but  a  curious  green  light,  probably 
arising  from  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  illumined  the  whole 
place,  and,  falling  upon  the  white  summer  robe  of  the  old  woman,' 
gave  her  so  unnatural  an  appearance  that  Wake  hardly  realised 
whether  she  belonged  to  the  real  world,  or  that  phantasmagoria  of 
hallucinations  in  which  he  had  lately  lived. 

The  witch  emitted  her  usual  cackling  laugh  as  he  started  back 
in  evident  terror  at  the  unexpected  sight. 

15  • 
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*'  Do  not  fear  me.  Sahib/'  she  said ;  "  I  am  bat  an  old  woman ,. 
and  one  who  is  no  enemy  to  you." 

This  curious  form  of  salutation  left  Wake  too  surprised  to 
answer  at  once. 

**  Are  not  the  secrets  of  the  heart  known  to  me  ?  "  she  continued. 
**  Sahib,  you  are  not  a  bad  man  for  an  Englishman.  Your  heart  is 
not  wicked  ;  but  your  temper  resembles  a  fire  of  thorns,  which 
blazes  up. fiercely  in  an  instant." 

"  What  do  you  require  of  me  ?  "  asked  Wake,  fancying  from 
her  words  that  she  had  come  to  beg. 

*'  No,  no/^  she  answered,  as  if  reading  his  thought.  "  The  old 
woman  asks  not  money  from  the  Sahib.  She  will  soon  be  rich — 
more  rich  than  words  can  say,  when  the  reign  of  the  Kings  is* 
restored,  and  that  happy  time  is  even  now  at  hand,"  and  she 
laughed  triumphantly. 

*'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  again  demanded  Wake. 

''I  come  to  warn  the  Sahib.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  lost. 
Does  not  the  influence  of  good  or  evil  actions  last  for  ever?' 
Though  the  Sahib  is  an  infidel,  yet  even  in  the  mansions  of  hos- 
tility there  are  good  men  who  shall  one  day  breathe  the  *  fragranoe 
of  the  garden '  (Paradise),  for  is  it  not  written  that  even  on  the 
unbelievers  Allah  will  sometimes  have  mercy?  " 

Wake  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  by  this  rhapsody. 

**  The  Sahib  understands  not,''  said  the  sybil,  again  divining  his 
thoughts.  **  The  old  woman  knows.  It  has  been  revealed  to  her 
that  not  many  dark  actions  have  stained  that  white  book  in  which 
the  life  of  the  Sahib  is  written.  He  has  gained  honour  in  thia 
world  and  salvation  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Has  he  not 
befriended  the  helpless  and  unprotected?  Can  the  dead 
speak?  They  have  spoken,  and  Moti  bids  the  Sahib  leave  this 
land  and  return  to  his  own  country ;  then  all  may  be  well  with 
him.  But  if  the  Sahib  despises  the  warning,  then  he  will  perish 
miserably,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen;,  for  in  the  life  of  the 
Sahib  there  is  neither  c^im  nor  love,"  she  continued,  **  only  the 
courage  of  despair." 

''The  recklessness  of  despair,"  thought  Wake,  who  marvelled 
at  the  skill  with  which  she  had  divined  the  workings  of  his  tortured 
mind.  .   . 

"  Ah  I "  cried  the  witch  excited,  her  shrill  voice  ringing  through 
the  vaulted  chamber.  **  What  evil  fate  made  the  Sahib  meddle 
with  the  thrice-accursed  treasure  of  this  place !  Every  rupee  of 
that  gold  was  wrung  by  a  tyrant  from  the  poor^  despite  their 
tears  and  groans.    It  is  written  that  while  one  tittle  of  that  ill** 
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gotten  money  remains  with  the  Sahib  his  life  also  shall  beaocarsed« 
Is  it  not  the  will  of  Allah  that  the  oppressed  shall  be  avenged! 
Sahib,  it  is  Moti,  Moti  who  is  dead,  who  speaks  to  you  from 
beyond  the  grave."  Again  Wake  marvelled  that  his  vagne  im* 
pressions  of  the  evil  nature  of  the  treasure  should  be  so  singularly 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  this  mysterious  old  woman.  **  But  it 
has  been  decreed  by  Fate — and  who  can  withstand  Destiny? — that 
the  ill-acquired  hoards  of  Ali  Kareem  shall  at  last  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman,  who  will  use  the  treasures  for  good,  and  not 
for  evil ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  the  curse  pass  away. 
There  is  danger  to  the  rule  of  the  English,"  she  went  on. 
^'Does  not  the  Sahib  feel  it  in  the  air  like  the  approach  of  a 

•  thunder-storm  ?     Let  the  Sahib  learn  Mrisdom ;  let  him  fly  from 
'  danger  while  there  is  yet  time." 

The  words  "  danger  to  the  English  "  brought  Wake  back  at  once 
into  the  every-day  world,  and  a  smile  of  scornful  disdain  curled  his 

ilips. 

The  Witch  of  Megara  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then, 

>  extending  her  long  lean  arm,  she  described  a  circle,  saying,  "Sahib» 
behold  futurity ! "    And  then,  as  though  in  a  flash  of  light,  he 

•saw  passing  before  him  a  terrible  pageant  of  despair,  in  which 
he  and  all  he  loved  on  earth  played  so  lamentable  a  part  that  his 

'  heart  beat  wildly  and  his  knees  knocked  together  in  an  nacous- 
tomed   terror.     The  revelation  vanished  in  an  instant;   but  the 

]  feature  in  it  which  most  impressed  Wake  was  the  seemingly  dead 
body  of  an  Englishwoman,   entirely  divested  of  clothing,  being 

'dragged  by  her  long  golden  hair  by  beings  which  he  scarcely 
recognized  as  human — for  to  him  they  wore  the  semblance  of 
fiends.  The  face  of  the  prostrate  form  was  turned  from  him,  but 
a  horrible  conviction  seized  him  that  he  beheld  the  dishonoured 

•  corpse  of  his  wife.  He  had  believed  that  he  no  longer  cared  for 
her;  but  now,  from  the  violence  of  his  passionate  indignation,  he 
Jcnew  that  she  was  still  dear  to  him.     **  You  must  save  her,"  some* 

-one  seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear.  He  turned  to  interrogate  the 
Witoh  of  Megara  further ;  but  she  was  gone,  as  mysteriously  and 

•  noiselessly  as  she  came. 

He  tried   to  collect  his  disturbed    faculties,  but  he  could  not 

divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  had  received  warning  which  he 

must  not  disobey.     Some  overpowering  calamity  threatened  Louisa, 

(he  knew  not  what,  and,  in  spite  of  his  formed  resolve  that  be 

would  never  seek  her  again,  he  determined  to  hasten  to  Delhi,  so 

to  be  near  her  should  danger  threaten. 

The  sudden  darkness  of  the  semi-tropics  had  now  fallen  upon 
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the  still  rains,  while  on  the  night-wind  was  borne  the  hideous- 
eateries  of  the  jackals  that  infested  them.  In  a  fever  of  impatienoe- 
Wake  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  then,  throwing  himself 
across  the  back  of  bis  swift  Arab,  rode  headlong. through  the  semi— 
deserted  wastes,  hardly  drawing  rein  until  he  reached  the  trim 
villas  and  gardens  of  the  English  Cantonments  at  Delhi. 

In  the  cool  grey  dawn  he  alighted  at  the  door  of  his  sister's- 
house,  who,  on  seeing  him,  was  much  shocked  at  his  wan,  haggard 
appearance.  She  at  once  ordered  breakfast,  which  Wake,  after 
his  wild  night's  ride,  was  glad  to  receive.  He  dared  not  tell  his- 
sister  the  presentiment  of  coming  evil  which  possessed  him.  It 
was  a  thing  which  could  neither  be  explained  nor  reasoned* 
about. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "to  try  and  persuade  my  wife  to  return- 
with  me  to  EngliEind.     We  are  rich  now,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  us  here  " 

His  sister  looked  at  him  in  perplexity. 

*'  You  are  in  a  very  false  position,"  she  said.  "'  It  seems  wicked* 
.to  recommend  it,  but  why  do  not  you  make  your  life  apart  from:* 
that  artful  creature?  You  can  never  make  her  liappy,  and  she 
will  render  you  miserable." 

"  When  all  else  is  lost,  duty  and  honour  still  remain,"  saidt 
.Wake.  "  Louisa  is  unlike  us,  she  is  frivolous  and  pleasure-loving ;. 
hut  if  I  had  been  more  gentle  and  cautious,  I  might  have  led,, 
'where  I  have  vainly  striven  to  drive." 

"     Eleanor  kissed  bib  broad  white  forehead,  and  smoothed  back  the 
clustering  dark  curls  which  fell  over  it. 

**Poor  old  fellow/'  she  said  gently.     "Do  you  remember  oar 
lately   seeing  a  camel   and   a   bullock  ploughing   together?     It. 
reminded  me  of  your  ill-assorted  marriage." 
:    Wake  could  not  help  laughing. 

V  Which  am  I,  Nell,  the  camel  or  the  bullock  7" 
-    "  I  don't  know,  dear,"  she  answered.   **  I  only  know  that  yoa. 
deserve  a  nobler  destiny  than  being  tied  to  Louisa." 

"  You  are  always  down  on  her,  poor  thing  !  '*  and  he  shuddered- 
as  he  recalled  that  horrible  vision.  "  She  might  have  been  a  better- 
woman  had  she 'mated  with  a  wiser  man." 

"It  is  generous  and  sweet  of  you  to  say  so,''  she  replied,  thougb 
.his  words  found  no  echo  in  her  heart.     She  believed  Louisa  to  be-- 
irreclaimable,  because  false  to  the  core,  and  marvelled,  as  commoa- 
sense  has  often  done  before  and  since,  how  easily  the  nobler  sez^ 
can  be  deceived  by  pretty  silliness  and  airs  of  assumed  innocence. : 
!<''/ Eleanor,"  saildiWake,  speaking  )with    evident   effort,   ".yom 
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have  been  ambitious  on  my  aocount.     Ton  have  thought  that  we; 
might  once  more  build  up  our  family  name  with  the  treasure  .of 
Seoro.    Banish  the  idea  from  your  mind  for  ever,  for  that  money 
is  the  price  of  blood,  it  is  accursed.     Let  our  name  die  out  with 
me,  and  all  the  follies  of  our  race  be  forgotten." 

She  looked  at  him  in  sad  surprise ;  it  was  not  easy  for  her  to  •. 
give  up  the  dream  of  her  life;  but  when  she  saw  his  wildly-gleaming, 
eyes,  his  strange  air,  the  feeling  came  over  her,  with  sickening 
dread,  that  the  inherited  curse  of  insanity  had  at  length  fallen  upon 
him.     She  did  not  attempt  to  reason  with  him,  for  she  knew  it  was 
UBeless ;  she  only  kissed  him,  saying  quietly,  *^  Come  what  will, 
dear,  we  will  try  to  do  right ;  pride  and  ambition  are  the  besetting/ 
sins  of  ruined  gentry  like  us.    But  what  will  you  do  with  the 
treasure  ?  " 

''I  shall  make  a  free  gift  of  it  to  my  wife,  if  she  will  take  it. 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  her  of  this.  Louisa  is  so  wedded  to  money 
that  she  would  not  care  to  part  with  the  wealth  of  Ali  Kareem, 
even  if  I  wished  it." 

He  had  sent  a  servant  beforehand  to  prepare  Louisa  for  his  visit, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  in  her  presence.     Louisa  had  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  after  exchanging  her  out-door  toilette  for, 
a  loose   dressing-gown,   was   awaiting   her  husband's    arrival  in. 
ajdxious  thought.     Guilt  is  always  nervous,  and  she  felt  persuaded . 
that  Whitby  had  recalled  him  in  consequence  of  her  having  l.efk; 
Delhi  with  Carew.     A  loud  knock  upon  the  window  shutters  of 
her  room  roused  her  from  her  reverie,  and  for  a  second  she  felt 
Btartled,   for    certainly  the  noises  in  the    Bed  House  were  very 
strange  and  inexplicable ;  but  she  soon  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  called  to  her. a]f ah  to  open  the  Venetian  blinds.    In  the  dark 
Yerandah  stood  Wake,  who  had  come   secretly  because,  after  that> 
last  scandalous  quarrel  with  Louisa,  he  had  not  oared  to  be  seen  by 
the  domestics. 

'*  Why  have  you  come  ?  "  Louisa  asked  ungraciously. 

He  carefully  closed  the  doors  as  well  as  the  Venetians  to  the^- 
French   windows   of  the   room.     ^'Louisa»"   he  said,   ''will  yoa 
pay  attention   to  what  I  say  ?     I  have  come  to  tell  you  some* : 
thing  that  you  will  hardly  believe — there  is  some  magic  in  that' 
ciystal." 

.  *'  Oh  I  you  have  it  then.     I  lost  it,  but  supposed  it  had  beexk 
stolen." 

,  ''  I  saw  it  lying  about,  and,  knowing  that  you  did  not  value  it, 
I-  took  it  away  with  me.    I  always  wear  it,  which  perhaps  is  the*' 
reason  that  I  have  seen  such  inexplicable  things,  for. I  have  hadi 
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a  vision  of  something  so  unreal,  so  utterly  ghastly,  that  it  appalled 


me/' 


'*  Nonsense ;  I  expect  you  had  been  drinking.  But  what  did  yoa 
see?" 

*'  It  concerns  you/  and  showed  me  •  .  •  but,  there,  never  mind 
details ;  it  is  enough  that  I  was  so  impressed  with  what  I  have 
seen  that  I  have  travelled  all  night  to  take  you  away  from  this 
place.  Whitby  sent  me  a  telegram,  but  before  it  had  arrived  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  start,  so  it  only  hastened  my  movements." 

"  Where  will  you  take  me  ?  "  she  asked  coldly. 

''Straight  back  to  England,  and  we  might  start  this  very  night. 
Oet  ready  at  once,  I  will  have  post-horses  laid,  and  everything 
prepared ;  moreover,  I  make  you  a  free  gift  of  every  farthing  I  have 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  treasure  hidden  here  and  elsewhere." 

"  Henry  Wake,  you  are  mad ! " 

"  There  are  some  presentiments  which  are  stronger  than  sober 
reason.  Leave  with  me  to-night,  I  beg,  Louisa ;  only  do  this,  and 
you  shall  be  free  ever  after  to  go  where  you  like.  I  repeat,  I  have 
had  a  supernatural  warning.'* 

**  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  answered  stoutly ;  *'  it  is  only  a  trick 
to  get  me  into  your  power."  But,  as  she  spoke,  her  lips  trembled 
and  her  eyes  dilated  with  uncontrollable  terror,  for  the  strain  of 
liidian  blood  in  her  veins  made  her  superstitious  as  well  as  untroth- 
fill.  Uncivilized  races,  as  they  are  called,  living  always  in  close 
proximity  with  nature,  have  cultivated  their  spiritual  faculties^ 
while  civilized  nations  have  become  more  material ;  in  India  many 
persons  live  a  life  beyond  the  physical,  wherein  the  unseen  is  all- 
powerftil. 

''  No,  Louisa,  it  is  no  trick ;  I  only  want  to  take  you  away  from 
ototain  periL" 

^  But  my  father  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  He  can  either  accompany  us  or  follow  under  the  care  of  the 
servants.  Come,  Louisa,"  he  continued,  seeing  her  still  hesitating^ 
^  time  presses.  However,  if  you  do  not  believe  the  warning,  there 
ia  another  reason  why  I  shoold  take  you  away  from  Delhi.  Thoy 
eay,'*  he  continued,  his  brow  darkening,  and  speaking  in  a  broken 
^oe,  *'  that  Carew  would  steal  yon  from  me." 

There  was  something  so  unlike  Wake  in  the  weird-Iooking» 
g%ant  hunter  before  her  that  Louisa  was  alarmed,  and  began 
to  cry, 

^  YoQ  oug^t  not  to  oome  and  frighten  me  like  this,"  Ae  Mbbed, 
^ What  ails  me?  I  am  hysterical  mod  silly,  and  yoa  had  better 
leave  me  now." 
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•'I  will  not  force  my  society  upon  you  if  it  is  unpleasant  to  you ; 
Imt,  Louisa,  if  we  never  meet  again,  remember  that  I  have  loved 
you  as  few  women  have  ever  been  loved.  Remember,  dear,  that  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  all  I  have  ever  done  to  grieve  you ;  my  temper 
is  bad,  and,  for  some  unknown  reason,  I  am  never  so  irritable  with 
others  as  with  you.  Forgive  me,  dearest.  My  pride  might  prevent 
my  saying  this  at  any  other  time,  for  you  never  have  returned 
my  affection.  Believe  me,  Louisa,  should  we  ever  come  together 
again,  I  would  behave  differently.  If  you  could  only  care  for  me 
a  little,  and  not  flirt  with  other  men  ! " 

Louisa  looked  very  lovely.  The  half-frightened  and  sobered  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  only  increased  its  charm. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  7  "  she  asked ;  "  why  are  you  saying  all 
•this  ?     Whitby  has  been  telling  you  stories  about  me." 
He  kissed  her  white  hand  over  and  over  again. 
''I   can  never  be    prejudiced   against  you,   dearest,"  he  said, 
^'  never ;  but  come  away  with  me  at  once." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  answered ;  ''  but  I  will  to-morrow,  or  soon.'* 
*'  You  will  ?  "  he  asked,  with  sudden  joy. 
"  Yes,  Harry,  I  will." 
••  Promise  it  faithfully." 

"I  promise — honour  bright;  but  go  away  now,"  she  added; 
"I  am  so  frightened  and  excited." 

'*  My  place  is  to  guard  you,  dearest.  Why  should  I  leave  you 
•if  you  are  terrified?  " 

**  But  you  frighten  me,"  she  said ;  and  then,  traitor-like,  she 
liseed  him.  (The  Judases  of  all  times  betray  with  a  kiss.)  "  You 
are  not  a  bad  fellow  after  all,"  she  added  coaxingly. 

*'  But  you  prefer  that  big  brute  Garew  to  me,"  he  said  savagely. 
Louisa,  well  trained  in  the  ways  of  concealment,  answered  in  Uie 
rgayest  and  lightest  of  tones :  **  Do  you  think,  knowing  me  as  you 
-do,  that  I  wish  to  changfe  one  tyrant  for  another  ?  Still,  Garew  is 
a  man  of  good  family,  and  will  be  useful  to  get  us  into  high  society 
■after  our  return  to  England.  Of  course  he  admires  me,  but  so  do 
•others  ;  I  am  tired  of  telling  you  this." 

''  These  are  the  words  always  on  your  lips,  Louisa — society  and 
:«dmiration.      I  never   hear  you  speak    of   love,    or  honour,  or 
dnty/^ 

She  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders^  and  laughed  lightly  as  she 
^replied :  "  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  live  without  love,  and  oh  t 
I  should  like  to  live  in  a  pretty  house  with  you,  if  you  will  pro- 
4ni8e  to  behave  better ! " 

This  is  what  she  said ;  but  in  her  heart  she  thought  that  to  live 
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in  a  house,  and  undergo  the  horrors  of  dulness  and  domesticity 
with  Wake,  would  be  imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  custody  of  an: 
unloved  jailor.  She  was  too  sharp-witted  to  say  so,  however.. 
''What  economy  is  necessary  in  telling  lies?"  asks  an  Indian 
proverb,  which  she  had  taken  to  heart  and  always  acted  upon«. 
''  But  go  now,  please/'  she  added ;  ''  I  am  so  tired  and  sleepy/' 

The  truth  was  that  she  expected  a  visit  from  Carew,  and  dreaded 
the  probable  meeting  of  the  two  men. 

**  You  will  be  ready  to  leave  this  time  to-morrow  ?  "  he  asked* 

''Yes." 

''  You  mean  it  ?  "  demanded  Wake,  trying  to  read  her  beautiful 
but  inscrutable  face. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  have  given  you  my  word — what  more  do  yoa 
want  ?  " 

Before  Wake  left  he  said:  ''Be  careful;  let  no  one  see  Air 
Kareem's  jewels ;  and,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  attempt  to  sell 
them  in  India — it  is  too  risky."  •* 

Another  moment  and  he  was  gone ;  and  Louisa,  her  fears  some- 
what lessened,  sat  down  and  tried  to  think  over  the  meaning  of 
the  trying  scene  she  had  just  gone  through.     What  puzzled  her 
most  was  how  she  should  manage  to  elude  Wake  and  go  to  Eng- 
land with  Garew.    To  find  that,  despite  all  that  had  passed,  she- 
still  retained  her  hold  on  Wake's  afiection,  flattered  her  vanity  and* 
love  of  power ;  but  her  only  objects  in  life  were  wealth,  society,  and 
universal  admiration.     She  knew,  with  the  keen  insight  of  a  seliisb 
nature,  what  would  be  most  to  her  advantage,  and  felt  convinced 
that  Wake  would  be  terribly  in  her  way  in  the  glorious  life  of 
amusement,  wealth,  and  liberty  which  she  had  planned  for  herself, 
in  England.    "  For  his  temper  and  jealousy  were  dreadful,"  sh& 
reasoned. 


CHAPTER  XXIlL 

Ali  Earebm's  Jewels* 

The  day  following  Wake's  unexpected  visit  to  his  wife,  Garew* 
called  at  the  Bed  House  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Louisa,  who  had  been  reclining  on  a  conchy 
rose  to  receive  him.  The  woman  whom  the  Squire  truly  loved»  or 
rather,  graciously  patronized,  stood  before  him,  a  piotare  of  girlish 
grikoe  and  beauty,  her  fair  curly  hair  enshrining  her  delicate  faoe^ 
like  the  halo  of  a  saint,  while  her  smiling  grey  eyes  looked  gladly 
into  his  own.  After  accepting  her  cordial  invitation  to  dinner  that, 
evening  he  said :  "  I  hope  Major  Page  is  quite  ready  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  at  last/'  she  answered ;  **  but  I  hai^e  had  some  trouble- 
with  him,  poor  dear !  Ah,  Reginald  ]  you  should  have  known  him 
fiTe  years  ago ;  he  was  very  different  then." 

"  Good  advice  and  a  oool  climate  will  soon  put  him  right,  I  have 
no  doubt,  Louisa.     And  now,  as  our  arrangements  seem  complete^, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  immediate  departure  from  this  land 
of  rupees,  luxury,  and  heat."    And  he  threw  himself  languidly  into^ 
an  easy  chair. 

Carew  and  Louisa  had  determined  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
fly  madly  in  the  face  of  society.  An  open  scandal,  a  horrible* 
divorce  suit,  were  the  vulgar  i^nd  disagreeable  experience  of  stupid 
people.  The  only  sin  in  Louisa  s  code  of  morals  was  the  sin  of 
being  found  out,  and,  whatever  happened,  she  would  still  walk. 
**in  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy,"  in  which  pious  resolve  she  was 
seconded  by  the  Squire. 

After  a  short  pause,  Louisa  said,  suddenly :  ''  As  my  father  is- 
incapable  of  transacting  business,  I  wonder  if  you  could  get  Dilam 
Farshad  to  buy,  or  at  least  to  value,  this  old  jewellery  ?  It  is- 
very  old-fashioned/'  she  continued,  "  and  I  would  rather  have  the- 
money.''  As  she  spoke  she  took  some  curious-looking  articles- 
from  a  small  box  which  lay  upon  the  table.  '*  Do  you  understands 
precious  stones  ?  What  should  you  think  these  Indian  things  are 
worth  ?  " 

Carew  examined  the  things.  The  first  articles  he  took  up  were 
some  ear-rings,  or  rather  collection  of  ear-rings,  for  the  native- 
custom  is  to  crowd  a  number  of  bells  over  and  around  the  ear. 
Then  he  looked  at  a  necklace,  and  after  that  an  aigrette  for-  & 
turban.  All  these  ornaments  were  thickly  set  with  what  appeared^ 
to  be  large  pieces  of  glass,  but  an  expert  might  have  known  that 
they  were  absolutely  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  the  stones  are  real  or  not,"  he  answered : 

you  perceive  that  they  are  cut  without  facets,  not  set  like  EngUshv 
jewellery/' 
:  **  Don't  you  think  they  are  real  ?  "  she  again  asked. 
•  **  They  may  be  genuine,  and  if  so  must  be  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  little  thought  my  Princess  had  such  a  dowry.  These 
things  are  of  artistic  and  beautiful  workmanship,"  he  added.  He 
now  examined  some  small  boxes,  cups,  and  a  sword-hilt  of  jade^ 
exquisitely  cut,  and  encrusted  with  glittering  stones. 

**  I  have  seen  jade-work  of  this  sort  in  Delhi,"  he  went  on,  **  bat- 
never  finer  specimens.    Where  did  you  get  them,  Louisa  ?  " 
.    **  Oh/'  she  answered  carelessly,  "  my  great-grandfather  collected 
sort  of  things,  and  they  have  been  in  our  family  for  a  hundreii 
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jears  at  least.  I  have  told  yon,  Beggie,  that  I  shall  be  immensely  rich 
'fiome  day,  only  my  father's  incapacity  and  my  ignorance  of  bnsiness 
'Stand  in  the  way  just  now.  I  hate  being  poor,  it  is  odious.  I 
mean  to  cut  a  dash  in  England,  and  when  I  am  in  London  I  shall 
get  into  the  best  set." 

**  The  size  of  these  stones  is  enormous/'  said  Oarew ;  **  and  if 
they  should  be  real   you  might  become  known  by  your  jewels. 
They  are  so  dirty-lookiog,  however,  and  the  settings  so  tarnished, 
that  none  but  an  experienced  person  could  have  any  idea  of  their 
value ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  only  paste." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken  Reggie,  and  yet  I  don't  know,  for  I 
once  had  a  fine  large  stone  which  everyone  thought  was  a  diamond, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  crystal,  a  magic  crystal." 

*'  Where  is  it  ?  It  is  strange  how  the  superstition  about  crystals 
prevails  among  all  races.  The  fact  is,  rock  crystal  naturally  con- 
stains  more  electricity  than  most  substances,  but  whether  or  not  the 
•  old  occultists  knew  of  electricity  is  a  secret  hidden  from  us." 

"  Oh  1  that  is  the  reason  of  its  magic  is  it?  Well,  I  did  not 
value  the  stone  much,  and  was  careless  about  it ;  how  stupid  of  me 
to  lose  it.  But,  Reginald,  sell  all  this  trash  if  you  can :  if  I  wear 
jewels  I  should  like  modern  ones." 

**  You  need  no  ornaments,  certainly,  your  youth  and  beauty  are 
sufficient." 

"  Go,  flatterer/'  she  laughed ;  "  but  really  I  should  like  to  have 
this  matter  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to  know  what  they 
are  worth." 

**  Oh  I  most  certainly ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  anything  for 
you,  and  will  get  them  valued  in  Delhi,"  said  Oarew,  ever  ready  to 
gratify  Louisa's  wishes.     **  If  they  should  bo  worth,  let  us  say 
^twenty  thousand  pounds,  how  charming  that  would  be !  " 

Oarew  had  not  a  trace  of  jealousy,  revenge,  nor  even  spite  in 
•his  character;  his  fibre  being  too  soft  for  any  of  the  darker 
passions.  As  far  as  his  indolent  good-nature  would  allow,  he  held 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  Wake;  first,  because  he  had  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier ;  secondly,  because  he  was  poor;  and  thirdly,  above 
.all,  because  he  had  struck  his  wife.  In  consequence,  he  looked  upon 
Wake  altogether  as  a  **  dreadful  fellow.''  Human  nature  is  so  oddly 
iblended  that  Oarew  was  a  mass  of  contradictory  qualities.  He 
'Was  highly  educated,  and  well  read,  and  yet  he  was  utterly  unprae- 
tical  in  everyday  life,  and  was  no  judge  of  either  character  or 
jnotive  in  others.  He  valued  money,  good  repute,  and  success,  fbr« 
V>wever  advanced  and  unorthodox  he  might  be  in  opinion,  he  had 

practice  a  horror  of  acting  in  any  way  so  as  to  bring  himself 
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into  discredit  with  good  society^  whose  approhation  was  to  him  as- 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Therefore,  with  all  his  seei^ing  liber- 
ality  of  thought,  he  quite  agreed  with  Louisa  in  her  idea  of  the 
main  objects  of  life,  which  were  to  make  money  and  to  bow  at  the 
the  shrine  of  received  opinion.  Besides  this,  the  most  marked, 
features  in  his  character  were  those  qualities  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  most  of  the  human  race — great  selfishness,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  conceit. 

Garewy  who  now  affected  travelling  in  a  palankeen,  set  off  ait 
once  to  the  city  carried  by  four  men,  taking  Miss  Page's  property 
with  him.  He  soon  arrived  at  Dilam  Parshad's  house  in  the^ 
jewellers'  quarter,  whose  outward  appearance  of  blank,  windowless 
walls  gave  no  indication  of  the  Arabian  Nights-like  splendour  con* 
oealed  within  its  humble-looking  exterior.  A  crowd  of  white- 
lobed  Asiatics  thronged  the  narrow  doorway  which  led  into  the 
abode,  and  Carew,  pushing  his  way  through  them,  found  himself  ip- 
a  small  court,  surrounded  by  a  pillared  verandah.  The  celebrated 
Delhi  jeweller,  Dilam  Parshad,  was  a  stout  man,  whose  head  was 
swathed  in  a  pink  turban  of  a  shape  and  hue  peculiar  to  his  tribe, . 
and  probably  of  some  pre-historic  type.  Several  natives  were  in 
the  court,  and  two  Englishmen  and  a  lady  who  alone  were  seated 
on  chairs.  Some  English  customers,  strangers  to  Garew,  were 
being  served,  and — according  to  Asiatic  manner — ^before  them,  laid 
out  upon  clean  linen  cloths  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  were  ranged 
small  heaps  of  unset  rubies,  pearls,  and  other  stones,  and  also 
innumerable  gold  chains,  bracelets,  and  various  articles  of  jewellery. 
All  this  untold  wealth  was  kept  with  patriarchal  simplicity  in  a 
common-looking  black  trunk. 

The  design  and  workmanship  of  Indian  jewellery  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Delhi  has  been  for  many  centuries,  and  still  is,  the  centre 
of  an  enormous  trade  in  gems  and  gold- work,  because  Indians 
continue  to  the  present  day  their  ancient  custom  of  keeping  wealth 
tied  up  in  valuables,  seldom  investing  their  money  in  banks  or 
public  securities^  as  Europeans  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

On  seeing  the  portly  figure  of  Garpw  the  bronzed  face  of  the 
diamond  merchant,  expanded  into  a  smile  of  welcome.  The 
Squire  was  a  customer,  having  on  one  occasion  purchased  a  valu- 
able string  of  pearls  firom  him,  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  Louisa* 
Carew,  through  an  interpreter,  explained  his  business,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  tradesman  fell,  for,  like  most  of  his  race,  he 
preferred  selling  to  buying  or  valuing.  However,  he  courteously 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  what  the  Sahib  had  brought.  The  ear- 
rings were  first  exhibited  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  then  the 
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aigrette,  and  the  jade  sword-hilt  and  boxes,  and  a  murmnr  of 
surprise  and  admiration  ran  throagh  the  usually  impassive  Asiatic 
assembly,  for  the  Indian  thinks  it  ill-bred  to  express  violent 
admiration  for  anything. 

''What  do  you  think  these  ear-rings  are  worth?"  asked 
••Carew. 

''Your  slave  could  not  buy  such  valuable  things,"  answered 
the  jeweller.  "They  are  certainly  worth  many  thousand  pounds. 
The  King  of  Delhi  has  become  poor;  but  the  Begum  ZennutMahal, 
the  Eing^s  young  wife,  might  buy  them  if  she  saw  them." 

'^But,  Sir,"  said  an  English  gentleman,  rising  from  his  seat, 
"  excuse  me  for  telling  you  these  things  exactly  resemble  some  jewel- 
lery which  has  been  stolen.  May  I  ask  how  they  came  into  your 
possession  ?  Allow  me  first  to  present  my  card.  I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Calcutta  especially  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  daring  thefts  upon  record." 

Carew,  turning  red  with  anger,  answered  shortly  : 

*'  I  consider,  Sir,  your  remarks  intensely  offensive ;  and  decline 
to  answer  your  question.'' 

I  regret  giving  you  offence,"  answered  the  other  courteously, 

but  I  must  tell  you  that  a  private  in  the  200th  Begiment,  of  the 
name  of  Brown,  or  Wake,  is  suspected  of  having  misappropriated 
some  property  answering  exactly  in  description  to  these  very  articles 
you  propose  selling;  and  unless  you  can  give  a  satisfactory 
account  as  to  how  you  came  by  these  things,  I  must  put  the  matter 
'into  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities." 

Then  Mr.  Sims  called  a  red-turbanned  policeman,  to  whom  the 
jewels  were  delivered. 

Carew,  never  gifted  with  much  presence  of  mind,  was  thunder- 
struck! The  name  of  Wake,  and  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
property  he  had  seen  in  his  tent,  so  terrified  him  that  he  offered  no 
resistance  on  seeing  Louisa's  valuable  jewels  thus  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  his  possession  to  that  of  the  police. 

At  last  he  tried  to  remonstrate,  but  he  had  no  valid  objection  to 
offer ;  for  the  poor  Squire  found  himself  facing  many  unpleasant 
possibilities. 

"  I  believe  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Carew  ? "  continued  the 
'lawyer. 

Carew  bowed  assent. 

"Well,  Sir,  we  cannot  discuss  this  matter  here.     Most  natives 
understand  English,  although  they  pretend  they  do  not ;  and  if 
you  will  accompany  me,  I  will  explain  all  the  circumstances  more 
Stilly  to  you." 
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The  astute  Sims  saw  by  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  Squire, 
,«nd  the  blank  dismay  written  upon  his  faoe,  that  he  was  innocent 
in  this  affair ;  and  he  wished  to  discover  how  much  Carew  really 
knew. 

The  two  Englishmen  walked  down  the  great  Silver  Street,  which 
'was  thronged  with  turbanned  men  dressed  in  bright-coloured 
clothes,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  veiled  woman.  Strings 
-of  led  camels^  creaking  bullock-carts,  and  some  bedizened  and 
4urmed  nobles  of  the  King's  court,  with  their  followers  mounted  on 
prancing  horses,  completed  the  scene.  But  all  this  appeared  to 
the  luckless  squire  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream ;  all  was  unreal 
except  the  misery  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  he  now  experienced. 

The  lawyer  went  on : 

**  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  Brown,  now  known  as  Wake, 
:although  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  lately  a  common  soldier?  " 

*'  I  have  heard  so." 

"  When  serving  with  the  200th  at  Meerut,  he  caused  the  death 
of  a  fakir,  in  a  quarrel  about  a  woman ;  and  from  this  mendicant, 
fOr  the  woman  in  question.  Wake  undoubtedly  gained  the  know- 
ledge that  a  great  treasure  was  hidden  at  Sccro.  He  is  supposed 
-to  have  murdered  this  woman  and  some  other  accomplices  with 
whom  he  shared  the  secret.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  has  yet  to 
be  proved ;  but  this  matter  of  the  fakir  was  very  successfully  hushed 
up  by  his  friends  at  Meerut.  I  was  professionally  employed  by  the 
Kewaub  of  Doobghur,  to  whom  the  treasure  belonged;  I  discovered 
irom  the  gossip  in  the  barrack-rooms  of  the  200th  Regiment  at 
Meerut  that  Private  Brown  had  obtained  a  commission  and  was 
posted  to  a  new  regiment  at  Moultan.  I  desired  a  confidential 
agent  who  was  on  the  spot,  to  report  to  me  when  Wake  joined  at 
4hat  station;  for  I  naturally  disliked  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  making  so  long  a  journey  myself.  The  first  news  I 
heard  from  Moultan  was  that  Mr.  Wake  had  resigned  the  service, 
^and  another  officer  would  be  sent  to  fill  his  place.  I  then  con- 
-oluded  that  Mr.  Brown  or  Wake  had  left  India,  and  so  had  escaped 
me,  but  afterwards  I  accidentally  heard  from  an  old  woman  that 
the  gentleman  I  wanted  was  in  camp  near  Delhi,  with  a  party 
of  officers  on  a  shooting  excursion.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  indi- 
-oated,  to  find  that  he  had  gone  no  one  knew  where ;  but  I  can 
prove- that  while  at  Secro — a  deserted,  ruined  place — ^Mr.  Wake 
^succeeded  in  unearthing  an  enormous  treasure." 

''All  this  maybe  true,"  answered  Oarew;  ''but  how  do  you 
'know  that  these  particular  jewels  were  found  at  Secro  ?  It  seems 
•ntterly  improbable." 
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**  Beoaase/'  said  the  lawyer,  *'  on  the  sword-hilt  which  70a 
showed  just  now  was  the  very  name  Ali  Kareem  and  the  date  1727^ 
which  corresponds  with  the  description  given." 

''That  maybe  a  mere  coiDcidence." 

**  Moreover  all  those  jewels  exactly  correspond  with  an  inventory 
of  Ali  Eareem's  property  which  the  Nawab  of  Doobghur — the- 
legal  owner — has  placed  in  my  possession.'' 

''It  looks  suspicions,  certainly/'  assented  Carew.  " But  I  sup* 
pose  all  native  jewels  are  much  alike ;  their  fashions  never  change  r 
they  last  centuries." 

"  Buty  Mr.  CareWy  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  obtained, 
those  things." 

"  No ;  and  I  refuse  to  answer  any  question  on  the  subject." 

"  Ah  well ! "  said  the  lawyer,  blandly, "  I  shall  have  to  prove  (which 
I  can)  that  you  got  them  from  Miss  Page,  who  obtained  them  firoiB' 
Henry  Wake,  to  whom  she  is  engaged.  You  see  I  am  in  possession 
of  the  main  facts ;  but  ray  employer  does  not  wish  to  press  the 
charge  of  theft,  and  if  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of 
the  treasure  is  restored,  no  questions  will  be  asked.  But  if  not, 
the  case  will  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end." 

"  It  does  not  concern  me,"  answered  Oarew.  "  I  know  nothing^ 
about  it.'' 

"But  the  property  must  have  been  concealed  in  Miss  Page's 
house." 

''Not  with  my  knowledge,"  answered  Garew. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Wake  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  and  if  I  did,  I  should  not  feel  myselT 
justified  in  telling  you,  unless  you  can  give  me  more  oertaia 
proof  of  what  you  assert.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  accepted 
the  statements  of  natives,  who  rarely  if  ever  speak  the  truths 
and  who,  like  all  Asiatics,  have  allowed  their  imaginations  to 
become  crazy  about  some  fabulous  wealth." 

"But  the  treasure  was  found,  and  has  now  disappeared.  It 
has  always  been  the  national  custom  in  India  to  hide  wealth* 
To  this  day  if  any  average  Hindoo  has  saved  money,  he  either 
buys  jewellery  for  his  family,  or  buries  his  riches  in  the  ground. 
The  treasure  in  question  was  concealed  under  oiroumstanoes^ 
well  known  in  history.  Nadir  Shah  carried  away  gold,  silvei; 
and  jewels  to  the  value  of  eighty  millions  of  our  money,  firoia 
Delhi,  in  1727*  No  one  doubts  that  fact;  therefore,  that  a 
leading  Moslem  noble  of  that  day  possessed  a  treasure  worth 
half  a  million  of  money  is  not  improbable,  and  still  less  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  concealed  when  a  ruthless  invader  was  expected^ 
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In  the  taking  of  Delhi  in  1727,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
ireie  massacred  in  oold  blood,  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  burned.  In  this  tumult,  Ali  Eareem  and  his  whole  family 
were  murdered  by  the  Persian  soldiery." 

"I  know/'  answered  Oarew,  '^everyone  knows,  that  in  the 
fifty  miles  of  ruined  cities  round  Delhi  treasures  had  beea 
constantly  hidden;  but  the  point  at  issue  is — ^Did  Mr.  Wak^ 
find  a  treasure  ?  '^ 

We  know  he  carried  it  away." 

Then  why  don't  you  claim  it  ?  " 

Because  Mr.  Wake  has  had  such  cunning  and  daring  accom- 
plices that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  his  hoards;  but  some 
of  the  things  have  been  traced.  Shrewd  fellow  that !  He  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Page,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
scandalous  stories  current  about  them.  She  is  certainly  mixed 
up  in  the  afiair,  and  we  rather  suspect  Mr.  Burke  of  the  200th, 
who,  I  fancy,  knows  more  than  he  cares  to  tell.  Oaptain  Whitby 
— 88th  Begiment,  N.I. — a  relative  of  Wake,  certainly  helped 
him.  The  whole  affair  is  very  discreditable  to  the  people  con- 
cerned. Fancy  the  luck  of  that  man  Wake,  in  finding  an 
enormous  fortune  without  the  least  toil  or  effort!  I  have  been 
slaving  in  this  country  for  fifteen  years  and  have  hardly  gained 
a  living.     Luck  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  this  world  !  " 

Soon  after  the  two  men  went  on  their  separate  ways.  Carew 
did  not  return  to  the  Bed  House ;  he  dared  not  go  until  this 
matter  was  cleared  up,  so  he  went  back  to  his  dak  bungalow 
exhausted  mentally  and  physically,  his  brain  in  a  very  whirl  of 
confusion.  Again  Louisa  had  deceived  him  !  She  told  him  she  had 
inherited  these  jewels,  and  yet  it  seemed  certain  that  she  had 
received  them  from  her  husband,  who  had  himself  acquired  them 
dishonestly.  Again  he  re-called  Louisa's  midnight  visit  to  Wake's 
tent,  and  the  reason  she  had  given  him  for  her  presence  there.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  lawyer  s  accusations  were  too  tangible  to  be 

denied. 

Annoying  as  the  whole  matter  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it 
^as  rendered  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  he 
-would  now  be  detained  in  India  to  give  evidence  in  this  wretched 
affair. 

Moreover,  Louisa's  secret  marriage  to  Wake  would  be  published 
openly  and  form  an  important  feature  in  what  promised  to  be  a 
cause  celebre.    But  he  thought  it  better  that  Louisa  should  know  at 
once  what  had  occurred,  so  he  sent  her  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
▼cry  diplomatically-worded  letter. 

VOL.   XIV.  16 
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"  Dear  Miss  Page, 

*'  A  very  unpleasant  oircumstance  has  arisen  which  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  explain.  The  jewels  which  have  been  so  long 
heirlooms  in  your  family  have  been  mistaken  for  some  articles 
lately  purloined  from  a  Newaub,  and  an  impertinent  lawyer  named 
Sims  has  officially  seized  the  valuables,  and  made  them  over  to  the 
police.  I  deeply  regret  that  this  should  have  befallen  your  pro- 
perty while  confided  to  my  care.  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  this  evening,  as  I  dine  with  Desmond  Burke  at  the  Mess 
of  the  105th  Regiment. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

^'Beoinald  Oarew." 

Louisa  turned  very  pale  on  reading  the  above.  She  felt  that  she 
had  blundered  in  trying  to  sell  those  things  in  Delhi,  Wake 
having  warned  her  of  the  risks  of  so  doing.  However,  it  was  use- 
less to  regret  what  she  had  done.  She  glanced  again  at  Garew's 
letter — *' So  I  am  simply  '  Miss  Page 'now,*'  she  thought;  **  no 
longer  his  *  fair  queen.^  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  I  have 
lost  him.      What  shall  I  do  ?  "     And  she  wept  bitterly. 

Carew's  admiration  had  become  necessary  to  her  life ;  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  loved  by  a  man  whom  she  thought  was  capable 
of  the  highest  devotion  had  a  great  fascination  for  her,  and  she 
dreaded  being  forsaken  by  him.  Now,  it  dawned  upon  her  in  its 
full  horror — that  she  might  not  only  lose  AH  Kareem's  jewels,  but 
her  new  lover,  and  the  fortune  and  social  position  he  had  offered 
her. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV, 
At  Bay. 


A  BUOOT  drove  into  the  court  of  the  Bed  House,  and  from  it 
Mr.  Sims  descended,  and  after  inquiring  for  Miss  Page,  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing* room,  where  he  awaited  her  arrival. 
Louisa  was  dressing  for  dinner,  when  a  servant  announced  that  a 
Sahib  wished  to  speak  with  her,  and  on  looking  at  the  card  he 
had  sent  in,  she  discovered  that  her  visitor  was  no  other  than 
Lawyer  Sims.  For  a  moment  her  heart  beat  excitedly,  because 
the  information  contained  in  Garew's  letter  prepared  her  for  a 
most  unpleasant  interview.  She  knew  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  see  the  lawyer  and  baffle  him  if  possible  ;  so  with  an 
extraordinary  lucidity  of   mind,  and  a  calmness  of  nerve  which 
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-seemed  almost   miraculous,  she  gracefully  glided  into  the  room, 
iher  countenance  wearing  a  look  of  smiling  inquiry. 

"I  hope.  Madam/'  said  the  attorney^  bowing  low,  ''that  you 
unll  excuse  my  calling  upon  you.  May  I  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of 
your  leisure  ?  " 

Louisa,  with  her  unsurpassable  power .  of  acting,  smiled  sweetly 
in  return,  for  even  an  attorney  is  a  man,  and  can  be  vanquished  by 
a  woman.  *'  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  call  upon  me,  and 
I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"I  have  come  on  a  matter  of  business.  Miss  Page." 
''Oh,  indeed;  then  I  shall  send  for  Papa.     I  don't  understand 
business." 

<*I  can  quite  believe,  Miss  Page,  that,  with  your  youth  and 
beauty,  you  have  followed  more  feminine  accomplishments  ;  but 
will  vou  just  answer  me  a  few  questions  about  this  little  jade  box  ?  " 
and  he  put  a  gem-spangled  casket  into  her  hand.  In  the  confu- 
sion which  had  attended  the  confiscation  of  the  jewels  in  Dilam 
Parshad's  shop,  Mr.  Sims  had  managed  to  retain  this  box,  think- 
ing he  might  obtain  useful  information  through  its  means. 

Louisa  looked   attentively  at  the  glittering    article.      ''It  is  a 
«nrious  box,"  she  said,  "  but  what  about  it  ?  " 
"  Is  it  yours  ?  " 

"Mine?     I  wish  it  was;  I  have  never  seen  it  before." 
Really,  Miss  Page,  you  surprise  me." 

Why,  Mr.  Sims,  how  odd.  What  makes  you  think  I  have 
-anything  to  do  with  the  box  ?  "  Her  role  was  childish  innocence, 
and  she  looked  at  him  smilingly  with  her  puzzling  grey  eyes. 

''There  must  be  some  mistake.  Miss  Page,"  he  said;  "did  you 
not  give  this  box  to  Mr.  Oarew  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Of  course  not.  I  never  give  or  take  presents  from 
gentlemen;  Papa  would  not  approve  of  it." 

"  Oh,  really,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  felt  persuaded  that  Louisa 
was  fibbing ;  but  she  looked  so  charming,  and  fibbed  so  gracefully, 
that  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  believe  her. 

Louisa  had  long  ago  settled  that  the  art  of  telling  lies  with 
-coolness  and  cleverness  was  most  (important  to  learn  betimes  ;  her 
^ode  being  that  those  who  simply  wanted  truth  were  either  incon-" 
Toniently  earnest  or  stupidly  intense. 

The  lawyer  went  on.  "You  know  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Wake— Ensign  Wake  ?  " 

"  Wake — ^I  know  so  many  officers — ^let  me  see.     Oan  you  tell 
me  his  regiment?     Possibly  then  I  might  remember." 
''*  He  was  in  the  Tipperary  Rangers." 
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"  I  have  never  met  that  regiment,  Mr.  Sims." 

'*  No ;  but  Mr.  Wake  was  staying  at  Seoro  with  you.  Come^ 
Miss  Page,  you  cannot  deny  that.'' 

"  Oh !  but  that  Mr.  Wake  is  not  in  the  army  at  all,  so  he  said.'* 

*'  Did  Mr.  Wake  give  you  any  jewellery  ?  ^' 

'^Beally,  Mr.  Sims,  I  told  you  before  that  I  never  accept 
presents  from  gentlemen." 

''But  did  you  see  any  jewels  in  Mr.  Wake's  possession  ?  " 

''I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Wake's  private  affairs;  and  this 
being  the  case,  I  must  ask  you  to  talk  to  Papa.  That  is  the 
dinner-bell  ringing.  Good  evening.  Sir  '^ ;  and  Louisa  swept  out  of 
the  room,  and  Sims,  of  course,  could  not  follow  her.  Never  had  he 
cross-questioned  a  more  artful  witness.  She  was  a  playfal 
ingenuey  utterly  obtuse,  extraordinary  simple,  and  nev^er  tripped 
once. 

He  then  saw  the  Major,  but  all  his  questions  were  met  with  scrip- 
tural allusions,  and  prophecies,  and  the  speedy  founding  of  the 
new  kingdom ;  therefore  Mr.  Sims  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
his  departure,  feeling  that  he  had  not  gained  much  by  his  visit. 

Louisa  was  greatly  relieved  when  she  saw  the  defeated  lawyer 
drive  away  from  the  house,  for,  like  most  women,  she  had  a  perfect 
horror  of  the  law.  She  could  not  help  wondering  what  would 
happen  next.  If  she  had  only  left  Delhi  ?  She  was  not  a  timid 
woman ;  few  men  could  ride  better  or  more  fearlessly,  aad  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  witness-box  the  most  astute  counsel  would  fiedl 
to  confuse  her,  still  less  to  make  her  blush ;  yet-<-yet  she  hated 
being  drawn  into  a  legal  quarrel. 

How  the  dinner  dragged !  She  wondered  why  Wake  bad  not 
kept  his  engagement  to  return.  How  would  he  take  all  ^st 
Would  he  drop  her  because  she  had  disobeyed  him  about  the 
jewels  ?    How  anxious  and  nervous  she  felt ! 

As  soon  as  she  returned  to  her  room  she  despatched  a  messeeger' 
to  Garew,  imploring  him  to  come  to  her  at  once.  She  bad  long 
ago  unpacked  the  hiding-place  in  the  cellars,  and  put  its  oontents 
into  sea-chests,  which  she  had  despatched  to  England ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, among  the  things  that  she  had  yet  to  put  away  there 
were  heaps  of  compromising  articles  in  addition  to  that  unlucky 
handful  of  jewels. 

Why  did  Wake  tarry  ?  Had  he  been  arrested  ?  If  he  would 
only  come  she  would  leave  Delhi  with  him  while  Carew  and  Burke 
were  making  merry  at  the  mess  of  the  105th  N.L  It  was  Tery 
mean  of  Carew  to  abandon  her  in  her  difficulty,  leaving  hejr  no 
alternative  but  to  go  with  Wake.     While  she  wandered  about  the 
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verandah  to  catch  a  breath  of  air — for  she  could  not  sleep — the 
mysterioas  knockings  and  rappings  went  on  as  usual  in  this  house 
of  evil  repute. 

A  vague  rambur  concerning  her  brother  and  some  stolen  jewels 
had  reached  Eleanor,  and  made  her  feel  very  ill  at  ease  ;  therefore 
'her  anxiety  was  not  lessened  when  the  deputy-magistrate  Ogilvie 
<(an  old  friend  of  Whitby's)  called,  and  in  a  mysterious  manner 
iisked  to  see  the  captain  alone ;  and,  after  a  short  interview  in 
Whitby's  study,  left  as  hurriedly  as  he  had  come. 

There  was  a  look  of  expectation  on  Eleanor's  handsome  face  as 
lier  husband  re-entered  the  room  where  she  was  sitting.  ''  What 
did  Mr.  Ogilvie  want?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only/'  he  anstvered  rather  bitterly,  '*  only  to  recommend  that 
Louisa  and  Wake  should  both  be  spirited  away  from  Delhi !  It 
is  from  no  pity  for  Henry,  rest  assured,  that  he  proposes  this  ;  but 
he  says  '  it  is  too  horrible  that  a  charming,  innocent  girl  like 
Louisa  should  be  mixed  up  in  a  disgraceful  trial,  having  been 
dragged  into  the  affair  by  an  unprincipled  scamp.'  Eleanor," 
continued  Whitby,  sternly,  *Mf  you  have  known  all  along  that 
your  brother  had  found  some  bidden  treasure,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  httve  told  me.  It  is  the  want  of  confidence  which  I  feel 
■most." 

He  spoke  angrily,  the  first  sharp  words  he  had  ever  uttered 
to  her. 

"  I  do  not  think  my  duty  to  you  obliges  me  to  reveal  other 
people's  secrets,"  she  answered  with  spirit. 

**  Then  he  has  found  these  immense  riches  ?  " 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

'^  And  so  can  I/'  retorted  his  wife. 

**  That  is  an  old  catch,"  he  said  ;  "  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"It  is  no  affair  of  ours,  and  the  less  you  know  the  better." 

**  Then  you  mean  to  screen  Wake  at  all  costs,  even  at  my 
^expense  ?  " 

''  Certainly  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  shield  him,  but  not  at  your 
-expense,  Dick :  you  are  dearer  far  to  me  than  he  is.  But  tell  me, 
suppose  Henry  had  found  a  treasure,  was  it  right  or  wrong  to  take 
it  ?  I  &il  to  see  any  sin  in  it,  my  conscience  may  be  obtuse.  It 
-^eems  to  me  that  morally  he  has  as  much  claim  to  this  money  as 
•the  people  who  naturally  enough  wish  to  get  it  for  themselves. 
There  are  other  things  in  my  brother's  life  that  I  would  sooner  see 
4indone." 

**  The  natives  of  India  love  litigation,  they  are  sure  to  begin  a 
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law-suit  aboat  this,  and  we  shall  be  dragged  into  it.    It  is  a  dia- 
graceAil  affair." 

''  Tes ;  but  I  hope  you  think  my  brother's  conduct  not  altogether 
unjustifiable.  Of  course  I  defend  him  ;  but  if  love  cannot  shelter 
a  backslider,  what  else  should  or  can  ?  '' 

Eleanor  was  no  meek  Griselda,  but  a  high-spirited,  affectionate^ 
and  faithful  woman. 

Whitby  confessed,  in  answer  to  his  wife's  earnest  inquiries,  that 
he  did  not  think  Wake  guilty  of  an  enormous  moral  offence  in 
hunting  for  the  treasure,  and  taking  it ;  but  then  there  was,  besides,, 
the  complication  of  the  fakir's  murder,  and  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  other  natives,  of  which  also  Wake  was  accused,  and 
this  made  Whitby  feel  very  much  ashamed  and  deeply  anxious. 

"  They  will  require  my  evidence  against  Wake  about  the  fakir," 
continued  Whitby.  ^'  I  told  Ogilvie  all  I  knew,  what  else  could  I 
do  ?  but  I  knew  nothing  about  the  treasure.'^ 

'*  Then  you  did  not  try  to  screen  my  brother,"  she  cried. 

^*  1  will  not  lie  for  you,  nor  for  anyone,"  he  answered  angrily. 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  dearest,  but  it  is  all  very  terrible." 

^'  There  will  be  an  investigation,  and  Wake  will  be  called  on  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains  if  he  has  any.  I  cannot  screen  your 
brother  now  that  he  has  committed  robbery  as  well  as  murder." 

''The  worst  of  all  is  that  Henry  intended  coming  back  to  Deiht 
to  see  Louisa  to-night." 

**  How  unfortunate  !  "  said  Whitby ;  "  for  the  police  have  orders- 
to  watch  the  Bed  House,  and  have  drawn  a  cordon  round  it." 

**  Has  it  come  to  that  ?  how  dreadful ! ''  exclaimed  his  wife.  "  I 
must  send  to  tell  him  not  to  return  here  "  ;  and  she  immediately 
despatched  a  servant  to  Budlee-ka-Serai  with  a  letter  to  her 
brother. 

Wliitby  was  going  to  a  mess  dinner,  and  left  to  dress  while 
Eleanor  Whitby  paced  up  and  down  her  apartment  in  great  agita- 
tion. ''If  this  business  should  make  mischief  between  Bichard 
and  me,  it  will  be  worse  than  all.  I  would  give  worlds  if  the 
whole  matter  could  be  buried  in  oblivion  for  ever." 

Eleanor  had  a  strong  character,  and  an  intelligence  highly 
matured  for  her  years  ;  for  she  had  learned  through  sufferings  and. 
it  had  aged  her.  Her  life  had  hitherto  been  that  most  moving  of 
all  tragedies — a  noble  nature  struggling  with,  though  not  utterly 
overcome  by,  adverse  circumstances.  She  had  all  her  past  life 
been  placed  in  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  now  by  her  happy 
marriage  she  had  stepped  from  a  path  of  daily  martyrdom  into  tbe 
peace  and  rest  of  a  seeming  Paradise.     She  had  discovered  perfect. 
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tmtb,  perfect  loyalty,  and  perfeot  constancy  in  her  husband — a  long- 
dreamed-of  ideal.  The  tears  welled  into  her  large  dark  eyes,  and 
her  short  upper  lip  quivered  with  proudly  repressed  feeling,  as  she 
reflected  bitterly  that  her  brother  had  caused  a  passing  estrangement 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

Whitby  was  a  plain^  straightforward  regimental  officer  ;  he  was 
not  ambitious,  neither  did  he  indulge  in  the  conceit  that  he  was 
bom  to  set  the  world  to  rights.  That  part  of  his  life  which  was  not 
demanded  by  his  regiment  he  had  given  up  to  scientific  pursuits, 
and  unostentatious  philanthropy.  It  is  true  that  he  thought  that 
meddling  and  muddling,  if  not  worse,  had  decimated  his  regi- 
ment, the  88th  N.I. ;  but  he  did  not  say  so  publicly,  for  plain 
speaking  was  considered  a  crime  in  those  days,  and  he  knew  also 
that  for  an  obscure  officer  to  protest  against  injustice  was  useless  ; 
still  he  hated  it  with  his  whole  heart,  whether  it  affected  him  or  the 
poorest,  meanest  wretch  who  walked  the  earth.  The  cause  of 
humanity  is  promoted  as  much  by  a  noble  life  as  by  platform 
speeches,  agitation,  or  books.  In  India  one  such  life  as  his  was 
equal  to  the  preaching  of  fifty  missionaries,  because  the  natives 
thought  well  of  the  Christian  tenets  when  they  remembered  that 
*'  Sahib  ''  who  was  so  truthful,  brave,  courteous  and  unassuming* 
It  was  a  succession  of  such — men  unknown  to  fame — who  had 
rendered  the  founding,  and  still  more  the  keeping,  of  our  Indian 
Empire  possible. 

While  Eleanor  was  reflecting  in  agonising  misery  that  the  person 
she  loved  most  on  earth  was  angry  with  her,  Whitby,  dressed  in 
uniform,  re-entered  the  room : 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "forgive  my  cross  words;  I  know  it  has 
been  no  fault  of  yours,"  and  he  kissed  her  white  forehead  in  a  sad, 
grave  way;  but  the  graceful  sweetness  of  his  apology,  and  his 
tender  manner,  filled  her  soul  with  peace  and  joy. 

Whitby,  Squire  Garew,  and  his  cousin  Ensign  Burke  were  dining 
together  on  the  10th  May  at  the  Mess  of  the  105th  N.I.,  who  were 
giving  a  farewell  entertainment  to  one  of  the  officers  of  that  regi- 
ment. Captain  Ghadwick,  the  officer  in  question,  was  an  especial 
favourite  in  the  regiment,  and  much  liked  by  all  who  knew  him,  so 
all  the  married  officers  deserted  their  domestic  punkahs  (we  cannot 
say  hearths)  upon  this  occasion.  Even  the  Colonel  of  the  105th, 
a  man  of  portly  figure,  with  a  rubicund  and  well-bearded  visage, 
oame  to  speed  the  parting  guest.  The  general  aspect  of  the  party 
was  certainly  brilliant.  The  long  array  of  gaily-attired  warriors 
included  some  bronzed  veterans,  somewhat  too  stout  to  appear 
altogether  graceful  in  their  short  shell-jackets,  while  others  were 
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handsome,  beardless  boys  whom  it  seemed  craelty  to  send  into  the 
oarnage  of  a  battle-field.     The  glittering  appointments  of  the  table, 
the  music  of  light  laughter  and  flowing  conversation,  tbe  recalling 
of  old  exploits  in  the  field,  and  old  convivialities  in  the  mess-room, 
all  combined  to  render  the  scene  bright  and  amusing.'    It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  music  of  light  laughter  and  flowing 
conversation  mentioned  above  had  a  vinous  grufl*ness  about  it ;  and 
when  the  dessert  came,  and  the  band  struck  up  outside,  and  the 
decanters  were  circulating  freely,  all  hearts  were  opened.     The  ties 
of  friendship  about  to  be  broken  by  this  P.P.O.  banquet  then  began 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  purest  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
Every  old  officer  in  the  regiment  awoke  to  the  miserable  conviction 
that  he  could  not  be  happy  without  his  brother  officer  Chadwick. 
The  married  officers  to  a  husband  would  even  have  preferred  to  lose 
their  wives.     The  Colonel   and  Ghadwick  had  not  spoken  to  one 
another  when  off  duty  for  some  time,  but  all  was  forgotten  in  the 
sentiment  inspired  by  the  bright  potations  each  was  quaffing.    Tears 
trembled  in  the  eyes  of  the  Colonel  as  he  rose,  steadying  himself 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  senior  Captain,  who  was  seated  on  his  left, 
to  **  propose  the  health  of  his  dear,  he  might  say,  beloved  friend — 
he  might  say  his  brother,  Anthony  Chadwiok.''     The  Colonel  was 
not  a  man  of  many  words  at  the  best  of  times,  and  he  was  now 
slightly  incoherent  in  his  remarks.     However,  he   shook  hands 
warmly  with  Chadwick,  and  wiped  his  own  eyes  pensively  with  his 
napkin.     Then  every  other  officer  of  the  regiment  also  shook  hands 
with  Chadwick,  and  all  wiped  their  several  eyes  with  their  napkins  or 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  allowed  their  tears  to  glisten  undisturbed. 
The  band  then  was  brought  in  to  play  **  Auld  Lang  Syne,*'  and  the 
officers  joined  hands,  crossing  their  arms  over  the   table,  some 
standing  on  their  chairs  with  one  foot  on  the  table,  all  shouting  the 
old  song  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and   altogether  there  was  a 
mixture  of  wild  revelry  and  vinous  pathos  in  the  scene  which  was 
very  charming.     The  departing  warrior  broke  down  with  emotion 
when  he  returned  thanks  for  the  ovation  he  had  received.     He  had 
little  thought  before  how  dear  his  brother  officers  were  to  him,  or 
he  to  them,  and  as  he  stood  before  them  on  unsteady  feet  he  could 
only  stammer  out,  "  This  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life/'  over 
and  over  again. 

Then  the  party  broke  up,  and  Burke  accepted  the  offer  of  a  seat 
in  the  dog-cart  of  a  young  civilian  who  had  offered  to  drive  him  to 
Whitby's  house,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  tbe 
Mess.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  the  horse  shied^  and  baoked 
the  cart  into  a  ditch  under  a  wall  topped  with  broken  bottles,  and 
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Sarke,  thinking  the  vehiole  likely  to  upset,  clambered  from  the 
back  seat  on  to  a  buttress  of  the  wall,  whereon,  fortunately,  there 
was  no  demolished  glass.  Being  discovered  in  that  position  by 
Willoughby  and  Carew,  who  were  returning  home  on  foot,  he  was 
immoderately  chaffed  for  being  intoxicated,  although  he  insisted 
that  he  evinced  his  sobriety  by  deserting  an  unsafe  dog-cart  for  a 
secure  wall.  Thus  accidentally  are  reputations  for  good  or  ill  made 
in  this  scandal-loving  world ! 

No  idea  of  an  unfriendly  feture  disturbed  the  Ensign  when  he 
^woke  the  next  morning  with  rather  a  headache,  thinking  only 
-vhat  awful  fun  the  Mess  dinner  had  been. 


{To  be  9of$tiiiuedJ) 
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At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  somewhat  exercised  on  tbe- 
snbject  of  the  efficiency  of  certain  departments  of  the  War  Office, 
and  when,  doubtless,  as  the  result  of  investigation,  alterations  will 
be  effected  in  our  system  of  war  administration,  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  on  that  system  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  at  present  applied,  the  term 
"  War  Office  "  is  a  misnomer.  For  it  is  only  with  two  out  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Kingdom,  viz. 
the  army  and  the  fortifications,  that  the  office  in  question  deals; 
whilst  the  third  branch,  that  of  the  navy,  is  administered  by  a 
separate  office  of  equal  and  co-ordinate  authority  known  as  the 
Admiralty.  Thus  it  follows  that  our  forces  are  superintended  by 
two  distinct  Cabinet  Ministers — the  Secretary  for  War  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — and  it  is  only  with  their  concurrence 
that  the  war  affairs  of  the  Empire  can  be  carried  on.  In  time  of 
peace,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  agreement,  and^ 
as  a  rule,  everything  works  smoothly.  But  in  time  of  war  it  is 
probable  that  considerable  friction  would  ensue  unless  one  o£ 
these  two  officials  were  subordinated  to  the  other;  and  if  this  were 
arranged^  naturally  that  office  which  already  administers  two-thirds 
of  the  business  should  take  the  precedence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,, 
during  such  a  period,  by  a  tacit  understanding,  the  War  Office 
actually  does  assume  the  lead.  All,  then,  that  is  needed  to  com- 
plete this  vital  point  in  the  efficiency  of  our  war  administration  is 
to  substitute  formal  law  for  informal  discretion,  and  both  during 
peace  and  war  to  vest  the  whole  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  one 
office. 

In  thus  uniting  the  two  existing  great  spending  departments  of 
government,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  executive  details  of 
the  military  and  naval  services  should  not  be  kept  as  separate  as 
might  be  desired ;  for  to  attempt  to  make  the  same  officers  expert 
in  the  technicalities  of  both  land  and  sea  war — ^to  make  admirals  of 
our  generals,  and  generals  of  our  admirals — would  only  result  i&. 
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oonfasion.     Both  in  peaceful  pursuits  and  in  warlike  operations,, 
division  of  labour  is  equally  necessary  ;  and  by  nature  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  fighting  by  sea  and  fighting  by  land  is  drawn 
in  a  manner  sufiSciently  obvious.     Still,  division  of  labour  by  no 
means  precludes  unity  of  administration  or  of  supervision.     There 
may  be  several  limbs  or  means  of  execution,  but  to  put  them  in 
motion  only  one  head  is  needed.     Practically,  then,  the  essential 
reform  necessary  to  establish  the  proposed  administrative  change  is- 
the  abolition  of  the  separate  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,, 
and  the  incorporation  of  it  in  that  of  the  Secretary  for  War.     This 
step  having  been  taken,  all  else  necessary  to  harmonize  the  change- 
would  gradually  follow.    At  first,  the  officials  of  the  Admiralty  from> 
the  Naval  Lords  downwards,  would  simply  look  to  the  War  Secretary 
as  their  head,  instead  of  to  the  whilom  First  Lord,  and  the  working 
of  the  various  naval  departments  would  continue  precisely  as  here- 
tofore.   And  since  it  so  happens  that  already  the  erection  of  a  new 
single  building  to  accommodate  both  naval  and  military  offices  has 
been  authorized  by  Parliament,  the  design  of  this  edifice  might 
with  economy  and  convenience  conform  to  that  policy  of  united> 
war  administration  now  advocated. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  principal  results  that 
probably  would  flow  from  this  scheme  of  unification.  In  the  first 
place,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  proposed  amalgamation,  the  civilian^ 
element  among  the  leading  officials  now  controlling  the  two 
services  would  be  somewhat  reduced,  the  naval  and  military 
elements  would  possess  more  actual  power  than  is  at  present 
the  case.  And  provided  that  the  financial  direction  were  still  as 
elective  as  heretofore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  proportion  of 
relief  from  the  supervision  of  parliamentary  and  civil  officials  would 
operate  beneficially  in  respect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
navy.  As  regards  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  his  post  would  be  designated  by  its  real  title,  viz. 
Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Stafif;  for  (as  is  well-known)  the  Sovereigi[i 
is  the  sole  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  Her  only  constitutional  representative.  But 
the  chief  of  the  stafi*  would  be  the  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  military  matters  of  every  kind,  and  under  him  would  direct  and 
regulate  the  discipline,  training,  organization,  and  distribution  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time,  in  analogy 
with  the  system  now  in  iorce  in  the  navy,  the  actual  command  of 
the  troops  would  be  exercised  by  local  commanders-in-chief 
quartered  with  them,  each  of  these  generals  having  precisely  the 
same  powers,  and  the  same  relations  to  the  War  Office,  as  are  now 
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possessed  by  the  governors  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  or  by  the  com- 
manders-in-ehief  of  expeditionary  armies.  Of  these  new  local 
commanders-in-chief,  there  might  conveniently  be  three,  who  would 
liold  supreme  military  command  in  North  Britain  (the  present 
northern  district  and  Scotland),  South  Britain  (the  remainder  of 
^reat  Britain),  and  Ireland  ;  with  their  head-quarters  probably  at 
Tork,  Aldershot,  and  Dublin  respectively.  In  each  of  these  com- 
mands, or  military  territories,  field-troops  (regulars,  militia  and 
volunteers)  would  be  permanently  stationed,  and  would  constitute 
aB  independent  army  corps  ready  on  due  notice  to  take  the  field  ; 
whilst  the  necessary  fortress  troops  (differently  composed  and 
organized),  acting  in  concert  with  the  navy,  would  be  permanently 
-allocated  to  the  various  coast  fortresses  and  fortifications. 

As  regards  naval  affairs,  the  so-called  First  Naval  Lord  (under 
whatever  title  he  might  be  known)  would  become  a  far  more  re- 
sponsible official  than  is  at  present  the  case;  for  the  existing 
Board  of  Admiralty  could  not  be  retained,  and  probably  the  only 
•douncil  needed  would  be  one  of  which  the  Secretary  for  War,  the 
Chief  of  the  Queen's  Staff,  the  Admiral  directing  the  Navy,  and  the 
^leading  men  of  the  new  office  would  be  members.  But  it  is,  per- 
haps, in  the  civil  branches  of  the  reformed  War  Department  that 
the  new  system  would  act  with  the  most  palpable  advantage.  In 
the  offices  connected  with  materiel,  contracts,  provisions,  works, 
and  finance,  there  would  be  scope  not  only  for  increased  efficiency,  but 
also  for  considerable  economy.  In  respect  of  ordnance  and  war- 
like stores,  the  business  is  already  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  War  Office,  by  which  department  our  one  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, and  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  are  wholly 
•administered.  But  under  the  new  regime,  naval  officers  would 
^ghtly  have  an  equal  share  with  artillerymen  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  ordnance,  and  the  exact  requirements,  uf  the  navy 
would  be  more  fully  attended  to.  In  connection  with  these 
changes,  the  exposed  arsenal  at  Woolwich  (in  which  basket  at 
present  lie  all  the  ordnance  eggs)  would,  doubtless,  be  divided  (as 
it  were)  into  some  six  or  seven  smaller  arsenals,  most  of  which 
would  obviously  find  advantageous  sites  among  our  coast  fortresses. 
With  regard  to  the  supply  of  victuals  for  the  land  and  sea 
services,  and  to  the  regulation  of  contracts,  it  is  clear  that  aQ 
Amalgamation  of  the  various  separate  naval  and  military  offices  now 
existing  for  this  purpose  could  not  but  be  attended  with  economy, 
whether  in  the  diminished  number  of  clerks,  or  in  respect  of 
anagazines  and  storehouses.  Similarly,  with  much  gain  to  the 
|>ublic,  the  existing  works  departments  of  the  War  Office  and  Ad- 
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miralty  might  be  combined  into  one,  and,  to  some  extent,  be^ 
thrown  open  to  civil  architects.  But  it  is  in  the  business  of 
accounts,  that,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  the  greatest  field  for  im- 
provement appears  to  lie ;  for  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
fusion,  to  relegate  the  whole  of  the  accountant's  work  to  the 
offices  of  the  local  naval  and  military  commanders-in-chief,  where  it 
might  be  effected  by  the  much  cheaper  labour  of  naval  and  military 
clerks ;  whilst  the  sole  financial  business  of  the  War  Office  woal4 
consist  in  the  audit  of  these  accounts  by  a  comparatively  small  staff^ 
of  experienced  civilians. 

In  peace  time,  the  unification  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
wonld   certainly   result  in  decreased  estimates ;   and  in  this  con- 
nection we  should  no  longer  hear  of  "  Army  Estimates ''  or  *'  Navy 
Estimates,"  but  simply  of  ''War  Estimates/'     It  would  only  be 
after  duly  balancing  the  items  in  the  annual  programme  of  Im- 
perial defence,  that  the  War  Minister  would  compile  these  esti-^ 
mates.     At  his  disposal  would  be  the  three  elements  of  sb^pa, 
troops,  and  fortifications;  and  for  every  particular  portion  of  the 
globe  where  British  interests  were  concerned,  he  would  consider 
which  of  these  elements,  or  which  combination  of  them,  would  be 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  end  in  view.     By  this  means  a  clear- 
headed statesman,  aided  by  skilful  advisers,  would  arrive  at  that 
distribution  of  our  fighting  strength,  which,  for  the  time  being,, 
would  be  most  economical  and  most  valuable.     But  it  would  be 
in  time  of  war  that  the  great  superiority  of  the  new  arrangements 
would  be  mainly  apparent.     In  a  war  in  which  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  involved,  it  is  little  doubtful  that  the  safest 
manner  of  effecting  this  purpose  would  be  to   blockade   and   to 
invade  the  coasts  of  our  adversaries,  and  that  in  attack  would  be 
found  our  most  perfect  means  of  defence.     In  fact,  the  strategy 
adopted  in  our  last  great  war — that  against  Russia — would  probaUy 
form  our  example  for  future  conduct.     In  besieging  and  capturing 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  naval  fortresses  of  our  enemy   (as 
Sebastopol  and   Gronstadt  were   of  Bussia),   would   lie  our  best 
plan  of  warlike  operation.    In  such  joint  naval  and  military  ex- 
peditions as  this  strategy  necessitates,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
whole  undertaking  should  be  directed  by  one  responsible  minister  ; 
and  the  War  Secretary,  having  in  his  hands  the  whole  naval  and 
military  power  of  the  country,  would  be  at  no  loss  to  apply  it 
promptly  and  suddenly  to  the  required  object.     That  for  want  of 
this  concentration  of  administrative  power  we  bungled  so  fearfully 
before  Sebastopol  in  1854-65,  is  a  matter  of  well-known  history. 
In  such  enterprises  as  the  attack  of  an  enemy's  naval  stronghold 
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ooald  we  alone  exert  our  war  strength  beneficially.  For,  in  com- 
parison with  the  huge  forces  which  can  be  collected  by  conscription 
by  the  great  Continental  Powers,  onr  regular  army  is  far  too  small 
{and  our  powers  of  recruitment  are  far  too  limited)  to  undertake 
a  purely  military  campaign,  or,  even  in  conjunction  with  Allies,  to 
•act  a  prominent  part  in  one.  And  as  regards  purely  naval  cam- 
paigns, it  ,is  extremely  probable  that  it  would  be  our  enemy's 
rpolicy  to  reserve  his  comparatively  inferior  fleets,  and — at  all 
events,  at  the  outset  of  the  war — to  shelter  them  behind  his 
fortifications.  But  to  attack  a  first-class  fortress  of  the  nature 
of  Sebastopol,  Brest,  Cherbourg,  or  Wilhelmshaven  by  the  navy 
alone,  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  ;  for  past  events  teach 
ns  that  without  the  presence  of  troops  to  deal  the  actual 
blow,  such  an  attempt  would  be  futile.  Moreover,  in  these  days 
the  power  of  defence  against  an  attacking  fleet  afforded  to  a 
•fortress  by  a  numerous  and  audaciously-led  flotilla  of  torpedo 
boats  is  of  great  value.  But  in  the  operations  involved  in  the 
attack  of  a  naval  fortress  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  expedition, 
our  power  would  be  very  effective.  Transported,  victualled,  and 
sustained  by  the  fleet,  the  troops,  having  made  good  their  footing 
on  the  coast  adjacent  to  the  threatened  stronghold,  would  at  once 
besiege  the  place  on  the  land  side,  and  with  the  immense  resources 
in  guns  and  siege  materials  placed  at  their  command  by  the  ships, 
might  expect  to  reduce  it  to  subjection.  By  the  capture  of  such  a 
fortress,  and  by  the  destruction  of  its  docks,  arsenals,  and  ship- 
ping, a  coup  would  be  delivered,  from  which  the  enemy  would  not 
readily  recover.  Independently,  however,  of  the  reasonableness  of 
conflning  our  principal  operations  in  a  European  war  to  such 
expeditions  as  these,  history  shows  us  that  this  is  our  traditional 
policy ;  and  the  names  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Vigo,  Cartagena, 
L'Orient,  Bochefort,  Louisburg,  St.  Male,  Havannah,  Manilla, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Copenhagen,  Flushing,  and  Sebastopol,  all  bear 
witness  to  our  efforts  in  this  co-operative  system  of  warfare. 

As  specimens  of  uniformly  successful  undertakings,  the  expedi- 
tions above  enumerated  can  by  no  means  be  cited ;  and,  indeed, 
from  various  causes  some  of  them  were  unmitigated  disasters. 
But  they  all  furnish  valuable  teachings  for  future  enterprises  of  the 
r  same  nature,  and  perhaps,  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another 
that  they  tend  to  inculcate,  it  is  the  necessity  for  unity  in  all  our 
-warlike  transactions.  Hence,  whilst  at  home  the  whole  of  our 
expeditions  should  be  directed  by  one  minister,  so  the  expeditions 
themselves  should  be  commanded  by  one  man  (whether  naval  or 
military),  who  should  have  complete  control  over  the  movements. 
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loth  of  ships  and  troops.     In  allading  to  the  army  and  navy,  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  them  as  the  United  Service.     But  at  present 
this  is  a  fallacy,  for  the  services  are  disunited  and  separate.     They 
are  nnder  two  co-equal  and  almost  rival  heads,  and  in  this  condi- 
i3on,  to  be  overtaken  by  a  great  modern  war  is  merely  to  court 
defeat.     Under  existing  circumstances,  the  majority  of  British  land 
officers  can  take  but  little  interest  in  sea  warfare,  and  yet  there  is 
much  in  it  in  which  soldiers  of  the  fortress  branch  of  the  army 
might  be  profitably   trained.     On    the   other   hand,  British  sea 
•officers  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  know  land  war  almost  as 
well  as  military  men,  and  yet  are  frequently  but  ill-informed  on 
snch  important   branches   of  sea  fighting  as  the    attack  or  the 
defence  of  naval   fortresses.     What   is  wanted — and  what  would 
be   obtained  by  the  proposed  administrative  amalgamation — is  a 
system  whereby,  in   all  kinds  of  fighting  in  which  soldiers  and 
sailors  might  take  part  (whether  the  soldiers  were  on  board  ship, 
or  the  sailors  were  ashore),  all  hands  should  know  both  their  own 
find  each  other's  places,  and,  without  jealousy  or  theatrical  notions 
of  esprit  de  corps,  should  carry  out  their  specific  duties.     If  in 
time  of  peace  such  a  system  should  be  initiated,  in  time  of  war 
it  will  be  found   that  the  services,   and  their  different  branches, 
will  have  learnt  to  work  sympathetically.     Thus,  with  one  spirit 
animating  our  forces,  and  with  one  head  directing  them,  we  shall 
be  thoroughly  prepared,  not  only  to  defend  our  own  shores,  but  to 
attack   those  of  the  enemy.     We   shall   be   able  to   act   quietly, 
-quickly,  and  boldly.     Instead  of  finding  ourselves  (as  hitherto) 
strong  only  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  and  not  too  successful  con- 
flict, we  shall  be  strong  at  the  commencement,  amd  by  applying 
our  strength  in  its  most   advantageous  form,  we  shall  have  every 
expectation  of  bringing  a  short  struggle  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
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By  0.  T.  BuoKLANJ),  late  B.C.S- 


It  may  easily  be  belieyed  that  hydrophobia  is  not  unooinmon  m 
India.  The  annual  medical  returns,  whiqh  are  suhmitted  ta 
Oovernmenty  show  that  the  deaths  from  hydrophobia  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  those  which  are  due  to  the  ravages  of  tigersi,  and 
other  wild  beasts.  There  is  a  periodical  expression  of  hoKrof,  in 
the  Indian  and  English  newspapers,  when  the  annual  totals  are 
published,  showing  how  many  men  and  women  and  oattle  have 
fallen  victims  to  beasts  of  prey.  The  deaths  caused  by  the  bite 
of  poisonous  snakes  are  even  more  alarming  in  their  number.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  public  attention  is  drawn  to  the  losses  which  the 
native  population  have  su£Eered  from  the  attacks  of  mad  dogs  and 
mad  jackals.  In  the  statistical  returns  there  are  no  cures  recorded 
under  the  headii^g  ''  Hydrophobia."  A  native  doctor  on  one 
occasion  invented  a  new  heading  by  the  name  of  "  Dog-bitis  "  for 
his  periodical  returns,  hut  he  entered  under  it  only  those  cases  in 
which  the  patients  had  recovered,  indicating  thereby  that  he  did 
not  profess  to  have  effected  any  cures  of  actual  hydrophobia. 

The  following  are  some  reminiscences  of  my  own  experiences 
of  hydrophobia  in  India.  I  had  not  been  very  long  in  Bengal, 
when  a  friend,  who  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  sick  leave,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  very  handsome  dog,  which  he  had  imported 
from  England.  She  had  been  bred  at  Ascot,  near  the  Boyal 
Kennels,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  cross  between  a  stag-hound  and  a 
Newfoundland.  She  was  something  like  a  blood-hound  in  appear- 
ance and  colour ;  but  more  heavily  built.  She  would  hunt  the 
scent  of  a  deer  for  hours  through  the  jungles.  She  delighted  in 
pursuing,  and  diving  for,  a  duck  in  a  pond.  She  had  a  great 
enmity  to  jackals,  and  if  she  caught  one,  it  was  terrible  to  see  how 
with  her  powerful  jaws,  she  crushed  every  rib  in  its  body.     She 
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was  perfectly  quiet  and  inoffensive  in  the  house,  and  let  the 
children  play  with  her  with  impunity.  But  she  had  one  fatal 
weakness.  She  had  a  strange  liking  for  associating  with  the 
common  pariah  dogs^  and  would  romp  and  play  with  them  as  if 
they  had  been  her  equals  in  birth  and  breeding.  It  may  be  that 
the  pariahs  are  of  pure  aboriginal  descent,  and  represent  the  true 
dog-nobility  of  the  country;  but  their  ways  and  habits  in  the 
present  age  are  not  pleasant,  and  they  are  from  time  to  time 
subject  to  outbreaks  of  hydrophobia.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  my  beautiful  dog  came  home  one  day,  severely  bitten  and 
smeared  with  suspicious  foam.  She  was  immediately  washed,  and 
the  wounds  were  cauterized,  and  for  a  few  days  it  was  hoped  that 
she  had  suffered  no  harm.  Of  course  she  was  chained  up,  and 
kept  in  a  secure  place.  But  after  a  week  there  came  the  fatal 
change  of  voice  and  look,  and  all  the  deadly  symptons  soon  showed 
themselves.  It  became  an  act  of  mercy  to  destroy  her ;  but  as  I 
write  these  words,  the  same  despairing  sorrow  comes  over  me  that 
I  felt  so  many  years  ago,  when  I  took  my  last  look  at  her. 

This  was  my  first  personal  experience  of  hydrophobia  in  my  own 
kennel.  A  terrible  revenge  was  dealt  out  on  all  the  pariahs  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  to  destroy  them  was  not  merely  a  work  of 
revenge;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
native  inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  had  been  a  pretty  general  combat  amongst  all  the  pariah  dogs 
in  the  village,  who  had  fallen  in  with  the  original  mad  stranger, 
which  brought  the  disease  with  it.  Very  few  of  the  common 
pariah  dogs  have  any  master  or  owner,  though  certain  dogs  attach 
themselves  to  particular  houses,  where  they  establish  a  sort  of 
priority  of  right  to  the  scraps  and  leavings  of  the  food  of  the  family. 
But  there  is  scarcely  any  native  householder  who  would  care  to  tie 
up  in  his  house,  and  look  after  the  health  of,  a  dog,  especially  one 
suspected  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

When  one  of  my  sons  joined  his  regiment  in  the  Bombay  Fresi* 
dency,  be  found  that  the  soldiers  (it  was  an  Irish  regiment)  had  a 
regular  regimental  breed  of  bull-dogs,  of  which  they  were  uncom* 
monly  proud,  and  not  without  good  reason ;  for  it  would  have  been 
difiBcult  to  find  a  breed  of  dogs  more  amiable  in  their  domestic 
habits,  or  more  courageous  against  all  those  animals  which  may  be 
generally  described  as  '^  varmint."  The  dogs  were  said  to  be  of  a 
famous  Irish  stock.  They  were  of  the  larger  kind  of  ball-dog,  with 
huge  heads  and  jaws.  The  correct  colour  was  fulvous,  or  tawny, 
with  black  muzzle.  The  bull-dog  has  plenty  of  brains,  and  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  clever  as  a  poodle,  when  properly  instructed.. 
TOL.   XIT.  17 
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Every  puppy  that  was  boni  Id  the  regimental  kennels  was  in  due 
time  put  through  his  education^  and  qualified  as  a  ^' trick"  or 
^'performing"  dog.  It  may  be  readily  believed  that  the  village 
pariahs  were  very  careful  not  to  enter  the  barrack-yard  ;  and  when 
a  couple  of  soldiers,  attended  by  their  dogs,  went  forth  for  a  walk 
in  the  country,  there  was  a  general  skedaddle  of  all  pariahs  right 
across  the  fields  as  soon  as  they  saw  or  smelt  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  bull-dogs  were  too  heavy  and  too  slow  to  catch  the 
nimble  pariahs.  Occasionally  the  dogs  would  intercept  some 
incautious  **  pye/'  who  speedily  yielded  up  his  life  in  their  powerful 
jaws.  But  of  course  the  end  came  at  last.  A  pariah,  who  fell 
into  the  clutches  of  two  bull-dogs  was  really  mad,  though  the 
soldiers  who  were  with  them  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  and  it 
managed  to  bite  its  assailants  severely  before  they  could  take  its 
life.  The  dogs  were  taken  home  to  barracks  as  usual,  but  after  a 
few  days  the  dreadful  malady  attacked  them,  and  before  the  mis- 
chief was  suspected,  they  had  quarrelled  with  and  bitten  so  many  of 
the  other  dogs,  that  eventually  nearly  the  whole  of  them  had  to  be 
destroyed.  My  son,  who  was  leaving  the  regiment  to  join  the  staff 
corps,  had  luckily  secured  a  puppy,  which  was  safe  in  his  quarters, 
and  thus  escaped  the  general  fate  of  its  kindred,  and  it  has  been  a 
most  faithful  companion  to  him  ever  since  in  all  his  services  and 
campaigns. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  English-bred  dogs  in  India  have  but  a 
short  life,  and  that  their  death,  in  too  many  cases,  is  caused  by 
rabies.  Of  course,  distemper  and  fever,  and  other  diseases  due  to 
the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  have  their  victims ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  for  other  diseases  to  culminate  in  rabies.  The 
little  pet-dog,  which  was  being  nursed  and  tended  by  a  kind  master 
for  some  ordinary  complaint,  has  suddenly  become  snappish,  and 
developed  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  I  will  not  harrow  the  feelings 
of  surviving  friends  by  alluding  to  cases  of  this  kind  which  occurred 
within  my  own  cognizance.  It  always  made  me  anxious,  to  see 
ladies  and  children  playing  with  their  pet-dogs,  if  the  animals 
showed  anything  like  a  snappish  tendency.  My  old  friend,  the  late 
Sir  George  Tule,  one  of  the  best  sportsmen  of  his  time,  had  lost  so 
many  valuable  dogs,  and  had  seen  so  many  perilous  accidents  con- 
nected with  them,  that  he  entirely  gave  up  keeping  dogs,  and  substi- 
tuted cats  for  them.  Gats  are  said  to  go  mad  at  times,  but  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  mad  cat  in  India,  and  I  always  kept  cats  at  my  house, 
4IS  they  are  useful  in  averting  or  detecting  snakes  and  scorpions,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  natural  hostility  of  rats  and  mice.  Most 
people  like  to  have  some  live  pet  in  the  house.    J  have  tried  various 
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pets — monkeys,  mongooses,  sqairrels,  and  young  bears.  But  they 
4iU  have  objectionable  faults ;  and  some  of  them  do  no  sort  of  good 
service.  A  cat,  especially  if  it  has  kittens,  is  always  on  the  watch, 
and  if  a  snake  finds  its  way  into  a  room,  the  cat  will  very  soon 
discover  it ;  or  the  snake  will  discover  the  oat,  and  make  its  escape 
4bB  fast  as  it  can. 

Sportsmen  who  have  tried  to  keep  fox-hounds  in  India  have 
usually  found  that  their  pack  was  ruined  by  outbreaks  of  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  the  custom  to  hunt  jackals  with  the  hounds,  and 
unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  tendency  in  jackals 
to  go  mad,  without  any  external  cause  or  injury.  The  hounds  may 
thus  fall  in  with  a  mad  jackal,  and  many  of  them  may  get  fatally 
bitten,  before  tbe  master  or  the  huntsman  can  come  to  thej  rescue. 
That  great  sportsman,  Mr.  Frank  Simson,  in  his  book  Letters  on 
Sport  in  Eastern  Bengaly  writes,  that  when  he  kept  hounds,  he  had 
the  handle  of  his  hunting-crop  covered  with  deer-skin  ;  and  when 
the  jackal  was  pulled  down  by  the  hounds,  he  rashed  in  and  put 
his  hunting-crop  in  the  jackal's  mouth,  whilst  he  plunged  a  sharp 
knife  into  its  heart,  and  thus  prevented  it  from  injuring  his  hounds. 
Nevertheless,  he  lost  so  many  hounds  from  rnadness,  and  other 
eauses,  that  he  eventually  gave  up  the  attempt  to  keep  a  pack. 

Mr.  Frank  Simson,  to  whose  book  reference  has  just  been  made, 
writes  as  follows : — 

Jackals  go  mad  occadonaUy  and  cause  great  loss  of  life.  I  haye  known  in- 
fltanees  where  several  persons  were  bit  hj  them:  once,  at  the  head  station  of 
NoakhoUy,  a  mad  jackal  bit  a  great  many  persons,  men  and  women.  The  men 
'Were  all  cauterized  immediately  by  the  doctor,  and  none  were  affected  by  the 
bitee ;  but  two  of  the  women,  who  were  not  cauterized,  died  of  hydrophobia.  In 
my  own  experience — and  I  knew  of  a  number  of  cases,  both  amongst  Enropeans 
jmd  natives — ^immediate  cauterization  with  lunar  caustic  prevented  evil  conse* 
quences;  and  in  many  cases,  where  cauterization  was  not  resorted  to  at  once, 
death  from  Hydrophobia  ensued.  It  is  advisa,ble  to  carry  a  few  remedies  and 
medical  appliances  always  with  yon,  on  all  shikar  expeditions,  such  as  lunar 
caustic,  quinine,  cholera  medicine,  bandages,  and  surgical  needles.  If  no  caustic 
is  at  hand,  a  little  gunpowder  should  be  squeezed  into  the  wounds  made  by  the 
jackals  teeth:  a  little  cone  of  powder  should  be  made  above  this,  and  fired  off. 
The  sooner  cauterization  is  performed  the  better. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  who  are  either  indigo- 
planters  or  tea-planters,  live  in  places  where  their  nearest  neigh- 
bour is,  perhaps,  ten  miles  distant.  It  has  not  unfrequehtly 
happened  that  a  planter,  sitting  in  his  verandah  and  resting  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  has  been  alarmed  and  aroused  by  the 
shrieks  of  his  servants,  who  have  been  attacked  by  a  mad  dog  or 
jackal,  that  has  found  its  way  into  the  premises.  Before  he  can 
get  his  gun  to  shoot  the  animal,  endless  mischief  may  have  been 
done;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  killing  the  mad  dog,  he  has  then  to 
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deal  with  his  affrighted  and  injured  servants,  whose  wounds  must 
be  at  once  cauterized,  whilst  he  must  wait  for  hours  before  he  can 
get  any  help  from  his  nearest  neighbour,  or  from  the  head  station- 
doctor. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  in  connection  with  a  mad  dog 
occurred  during  afshooting  expedition  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
party.  Our  head-quarters  were  practically  in  the  house  of  the  well- 
known  planter,  Ohar?es  Barnes,  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill  at 
Golgong,  in  the  Bhagulpore  district,  just  above  the  Sacred  Rocks^ 
which  stand  up  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Oanges.  Several  of  us 
lived  in  tents,  as  there  was  not  room  for  everyone  in  the  house ; 
but  the  big  dining  and  drawing  room  of  Mr.  Barnes'  house  bad 
ample  space  for  all  of  us,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  OTen* 
ing.  During  the  day  we  beat  through  the  low  brushwood  and 
bushes  which  cover  the  hills  and  undulating  ground,  finding  plenty 
of  sport  at  partridges  and  hares,  and  jungle  fowl  and  pea  fowl,  and 
some  deer,  with  always  the  possibility  of  an  outlying  bear  or  tiger, 
although  none  appeared  on  this  occasion.  At  sunset  we  came 
home,  and  after  i  dinner  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  get  up  a  dance. 

One  night,  as  we  were  enjoying  a  waltz,  a  large  dog  rushed  into 
the  drawing-room.  Harington  Balfour,  who  was  nearest  to  the 
beast,  at  once  tried  to  kick  it  out,  but  the  dog  rose  and  bit  him  on 
the  thigh,  tearing  a  long  strip  out  of  his  trousers.  Frank  Vincent,, 
a  great  sportsman,  promptly  came  to  the  rescue,  but  being  un- 
armed, he  got  severely  bitten,  both  on  the  arm  and  leg.  I  had  put 
my  fair  partner  on  a  high  table,  and  threw  a  big  book  at  the  dog, 
which  then,  fortunately,  escaped  through  an  open  window,  pursued 
by  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  brother  Jem,  with  the  wooden  bars  used  to 
secure  the  windows.  The  dog  ran  down  the  hill  and  disappeared, 
in  the  darkness. 

The  ladies  had  behaved  with  the  usual  courage  of  their  sex  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  But  they  were  all  young  and  unmarried,  save 
one ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  our  wounded  Menda 
without  delay,  the  ladies  were  requested  to  retire  to  their  rooms. 
It  was  almost  certain  that  the  dog  was  mad,  and,  therefore,  vre^ 
wished  to  cauterize  the  \70unds  as  soon  as  possible.  Here,  how* 
ever,  a  difficulty  arose.  No  lunar  caustic  could  be  found ;  and  the 
only  handy  implements  that  suggested  themselves  were  a  pair  of 
compasses  and  some  metal  snuffers.  A  pan  of  hot  charcoal  was- 
procured  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  points  of  these  instruments* 
were  heated  to  a  red  heat.  Then  we  proceeded  to  operate  on- 
Harington  Balfour,  on  whose  thigh  the  dog's  teeth  had  left  a  red 
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-mark,  nearly  two  inches  long,  only  just  breaking  the  skin,  so  that 

it  hardly  bled.     I  fear  that  when  the  operation  was  over  there  was 

-a  very  considerable  wound  on  his  leg ;  for  the  operators  worked 

with  more  zeal  than  discretion.     Next  came  Frank  Vincent's  turn, 

-and  as  his  wounds  were  both  on  his  arm  and  on  his  leg,  it  was 

much  more  painful  to  him  to  be  sharply  cauterized.     But  he  bore 

the  agony  like  a  hero.     But  this  was  not  all.     Frank  Vincent's 

iiative  servant,  a  lad  of  about  eighteen,  had  also  been  bitten  by  the 

-4og  before  it  burst  into  the  drawing-room,  and  his  arm  was  severely 

lacerated.     Having  observed  how  much  his   master  suffered,  he  did 

not  wish  to  submit  to  be  cauterized ;  but  before  he  very  well  knew 

what  was  being  done,  he  was  firmly  held  by  two  stout  pairs  of  arms, 

and  happily  seemed  to  feel  little  pain  from  the  application  of  the 

-cautery ;  for  the  natives  are  apparently  not  very  seusitive  to  fire, 

handling  live  coals  in  a  manner  that  astonishes  an  Englishman. 

'When  the  human  victims   had  been  thus  dealt  with  one  of  Mr. 

Barnes  dogs  was  brought  in,  as  it  was  said  that  it  had  been  bitten 

in  fighting  with  the  mad  dog.     But  it  stoutly  resisted  all  our  efforts 

•to  cauterize  its  wounds,  and  bit  and  struggled  so  furiously  that  we 

were,  unhappily,  obliged  to  desist. 

We  then  wound  up  the  evening  with  refreshments  and  tobacco, 
and  eventually  retired  to  our  tents  to  sleep.     I  and  Balfour  shared 
the  same  tent,  and  our  native  servants,  as  usual,  disposed  them- 
selves to  sleep,  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets,  between  the  inner 
:and  outer  walls  of  the  tent.     The  moon  had  risen  a  little  before 
midnight,  and  gave  an  uncertain  light,  when  suddenly  the  mad  dog 
found  its  way  into  our  tent,  and  as  the  affrighted  servants  rose 
from  their  slumbers,  no  less  than  three  of  them  were  bitten  by  the 
furious  animal.     Before  we  could  get  out  with  our  guns  the  dog 
had  escaped.      But,  of  course,  we  had   promptly  to    rouse    the 
'household,  and  proceed  to  operate  on  the  unfortunate  men  who  had 
•been  bitten,  with  the  same  clumsy  weapons  that  we  had  applied  to 
Balfour  and  Vincent.     They   bore   their  sufferings   bravely,    and 
peace  being  again  restored,  we  returned  to  our  couches. 

But  there  remained  one  more  adventure.  Runjeet,  the  gardener, 
..arose  in  the  early  morning,  and  went  out,  armed  with  a  big  club,  to 
slay  the  mad  dag.  Bunjeet  was  peering  cautiously  round  an  out- 
« house,  whom  the  dog,  which  had  been  lying  there,  sprang  up  and 
^bit  him  on  the  nose ;  but  shaking  off  his  enemy>  Bunjeet  delivered 
.41  killing  blow  on  the  dog's  head,  and  it  lay  senseless  at  his  feet. 
.Runjeet  promptly  came  up  to  the  house,  dragging  the  body  of  the 
•dea^  dog  in  proof  of  his  victory,  and  seeking  to  have  his  wounds 
•dressed.     Fortunately  Mr.  Barnes  had  discovered  a  stick  of  lunar 
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caasdc  in  an  old  medicine  cbest,  and  with  fchis  he  operated  on  the- 
poor  gardener's  nose  more  successfhlly  than  coald  have  been  done^ 
with  red  hot  compasses.  Thas,  altogether,  in  one  night,  seven^ 
indiyidnals  had  been  bitten  by  one  mad  dog. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  to  mention  the  ''pions  frand'" 
which  was  committed  on  this  occasion  by  a  young  lady,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  gentlemen  who  believed  that  they  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  When  Mr.  Barnes'  sisters  appeared  at 
breakfast  one  of  them  said  to  her  brother,  '^  Charlie,  why  did  yoa 
kill  our  Ayah's  dog  ?  The  Ayah  says  that  it  was  her  dog,  and 
that  it  came  here  with  one  of  her  children  yesterday,  and  only  rani 
np  to  the  house  to  look  for  her,  when  you  aU  attacked  it  and  made 
it  bite  you."  Mr.  Barnes  expressed  his  deep  regret  for  his  mistake, 
and  admitted  that  he  thought  he  had  recognized  the  Ayah's  dog. 
when  the  dead  body  was  brought  to  him  by  the  gardener.  Natu- 
rally, all  the  rest  of  the  company  were  only  too  willing  to  believe 
that  the  dog  had  not  been  mad ;  and  we  all  felt  much  comforted  at 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  Ayah's  innocent  and  inoffensive  dog  thai 
BO  scared  us.  It  was  only  when  the  danger  had  passed  away  that 
we  learnt  that  this  little  pious  fraud  had  been  concocted  between 
Mr.  Barnes  and  his  sister,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  so  readily 
believed  their  tale  about  the  Ayah's  dog. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  either  Balfour  or  Vincent  recovered) 
from  their  wounds.  The  former  was  living  with  me  at  the  time, 
and  he  bore  his  troubles  without  complaint,  though  he  was  for- 
bidden to  ride  or  take  any  active  exercise.  It  was  rather  a  trial  to- 
him,  of  course,  when  he  learnt  from  an  imprudent  friend  that  the 
story  about  the  Ayah's  dog  was  a  fiction,  and  that  Mr.  Barnes' 
dog,  which  had  been  bitten,  and  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
cauterized,  had  gone  mad  and  had  been  destroyed.  The  effect  of 
this  news  was  even  more  trying  to  Vincent.  He  was  stationed  in 
an  isolated  place,  and  his  servant,  who  had  been  bitten,  was  with 
him.  When  this  information  reached  them,  the  servant  was 
greatly  alarmed.  He  professed  to  be  unable  to  swallow,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  drown  himself.  However,  Vincent  watched 
him  carefully,  and  in  course  of  time  they  both  got  their  wounds 
healed.  The  other  servants  who  were  bitten  also  recovered  in  due- 
time. 

The  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  this  story  is  that  cautery 
should  be  instantly  resorted  to,  and  that  any  implement  that  can* 
be  made  red  hot  may  be  used.  Lunar  caustic,  if  it  is  available,  is- 
perhaps  the  best,  as  it  can  be  applied  more  delicately  and  searoh- 
ingly,  and  with  somewhat  less  pain  to  the  patient,  and  at  all  events^ 
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its  appearance  is  not  so  terrifying  as  the  hot  iron.  But  the 
cantery  must  he  applied  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Where  even 
an  hour  has  passed  before  the  wound  can  be  cauterized,  the  poison 
may  have  taken  effect  on  the  system,  and  can  only  be  eradicated 
or  counteracted  by  some  such  remedy  as  that  which  M.  Pasteur 
and  his  colleagues  believe  that  they  have  now  discovered.  When 
there  is  any  doubt  whether  the  dog  was  really  mad,  a  person  who 
has  been  bitten  will  do  well  to  have  his  wounds  cauterized  at  once^ 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  incurring  a  more  cruel  fate. 
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Commg  ^thtns  as  \t  is. 

By  Major-General  E.  Mitchell,  B.E. 


Our  army  is  annually  brought  prominently  into  public  notice, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  **  moves  "  the  Army  Estimates 
from  its  place  in  Parliament.  These  estimates  are  usually  voted 
about  April  or  May,  and  while  passing  through  the  House  are 
frequently  commented  upon  with  considerable  ''John  Bull-ism" 
and  freedom  of  speech.  However  much  the  public  may  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  British  army  as  a  permanent  institution,  an  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  decreed  that  the  raising 
and  keeping  a  standing  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 
is  contrary  to  law.  The  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  annually 
repeated  the  formula^  and  were  in  consequence  annually  passed  by 
Parliament.  In  the  Army  Discipline  Act  we  find  the  code  of  mili- 
tary laws  by  which  the  army  is  governed,  but  a  man  being  a 
soldier  does  not  lose  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  is  equally  amen- 
able to  the  common  law  of  the  country.  The  British  soldier,  known 
in  civilian  life  as  ''Tommy  Atkins/'  is,  from  his  position  and 
calling,  constantly  before  the  public.  In  these  pages  I  endeavour 
to  tell  the  readers  (most  of  them  probably  civilians)  the  simple 
truth  about ''  Tommy  Atkins  "  as  he  is. 

His  life  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  distinct  epochs. 
1st.  His  enlistment  and  entry  into  military  life  at  home.  2nd.  His 
life  on  foreign  service,  including  that  on  board  troopships.  Srd. 
His  military  career  as  a  thoroughly-trained  and  effective  soldier. 

There  is  also  our  Indian  army — splendid  soldiers. 

The  army  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  has  been  the  theatre 
of  much  political  scene-shifting.  The  abolition  of  that  excellent 
institution,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Control  Department  (which  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  DwrHng 
stigmatized  as  ''  a  new-fangled  affair  which,  in  the  end,  did  almost 
as  much  harm  as  the  enemy  ")  may  be  enumerated  as  some  of  the 
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important  changes,  while  the  wisdom  of  the  substitution  of  "  short " 
for  *^  long  '^  service  in  the  infantry  has  been  much  criticised. 

The  Control  Department  has,  however,  now  lost  the  title 
**  Control/'  and  reverted  to  "  Commissariat."  Possibly  this  change 
^was  expedited  by  a  Control  officer  introducing  himself  to  General 
in  the  presence  of  his  staflF,  as  *'  Mr. ,  your  Controller." 

The  General  not  unnaturally  replied,  '*  The  devil  you  are  !  *'  and 
-their  relations  were  said  to  have  been  considerably  strained. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  it  seems  desirable  to  have  a 
contented  army,  and  not,  by  continual  changes,  risk  producing  in 
both  officers  and  men  a  feeling  amounting  to  want  of  confidence 
in  existing  arrangements.  Some  improvement  in  this  respect  has 
been  made  by  the  present  Government,  and,  in  addition  to  the  pay, 
-soldiers  are  daily  supplied  at  home  with  rations  of  f  lb.  of  meat, 
'<including  bone),  and  1  lb.  of  bread.  These  victuals  are  supple- 
mented by  vegetables  and  groceries  purchased  by  the  soldiers. 
Sergeants  are  the  envied  of  their  subordinates ;  for  they  not  only 
■receive  a  good  rate  of  pay,  but  possess  snug  little  messes. 

It  seems  a  pity  the  ''ration  meat "  is  not  of  better  quality,  but, 
being  supplied  by  contract,  there  is  usually  much  competition,  and 
the  lowest  bidder  is  usually  successful ;  consequently  the  butcher 
frequently  takes  a  contract  at  6^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  though  the 
market  price  for  good  meat  may  be  lOd.  or  Is.  The  butcher  can 
frequently  only  make  a  profit  by  giving  soldiers  inferior  meats,  and 
running  his  chance  of  its  rejection. 

At  a  certain  station — shall  we  say  Dundalk  ? — the  practice  had 
•become  intolerable.  Most  things  in  this  world  have  an  end,  and 
the  patience  of  certain  stalwart  British  soldiers  came  to  an  end  one 
•day.  The  contractor  for  meat  happened  to  enter  the  barracks, 
^as  at  once  seized,  put  under  a  pump,  and,  after  being  well  watered, 
was  turned  out  of  barracks,  half  dead  with  fright.  There  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  meat  subsequent  to  that  epoch. 

In  the  present  day  when  a  Prime  Minister  succeeded  in  the  teeth 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  abolishing  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
j£10,000,000  to  the  tax-payers,  and  an  ever-increasing  pension 
list,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  some  very  great  and  corresponding 
advantage  in  the  Army  of  the  present  day. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  point  out  where  it  is 
to  be  found. 

In  addition  to  the  **  intellectual  stuffing  "  of  our  officers  by 
i^arrison  instructors,  **  crammers,"  and  other  methods,  the  system 
iBeems  partly  applied  to  ^*  Tommy  Atkins.'' 

If  Private  Tommy  Atkins  is  contented  with  his  lot,  and  does  not 
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care  to  devour  the  intellectnal  pie,  he  will  reniaiD,  however  amsit 
or  good  a  soldier  he  may  he.  Private  Tommy  Atkins  all  hie  life. 

Should  he,  however,  pass  a  proper  examination  iu  arithmetic,, 
dictation,  keeping  acoouitts,  and  write  a  fair  hand,  he  will  then,  if 
tolerably  steady,  become  a  nou-commissioned  officer,  with  a  higher 
rate  of  pay,  and  exemption  from  sentry  duty  by  day  and  night. 

Praotically  when  he  beoomea  a  N.  C.  0.  the  longer  he  serves  the 
more  pay  he  will  get,  and  at  the  expiration  of  21  years  he  will  be 
given  a  pension  for  life  varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  a  day.  Sensible 
civilians  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  army  iu  the  light  of  a  grand 
national  insnrance,  to  enable  the  nation  to  hve  in  peace.  Donbtless- 
the  army  of  the  present  day  would  be  as  vigilant  of  its  trust  as  in 
the  days  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated  by  the  BriUsb 
Fleet,  and  its  destruction  completed  hy  storm  and  tempest,  and  ala» 
keep  as  stem  guard  as  in  later  years  when  the  flotilla  of  Napoleon 
lay  at  Boulogne  ready  to  advance  across  the  silver  streak  of  sea  to- 
the  shores  of  "  Perfide  Albion." 

The  following  tabular  statement  elucidates  the  interesting 
qaestion  of  the  pay  and  allowanoes  of  Tommy  Atkins  in  each 
branch  of  the  service. 
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MesBing,  abaat  &^  at  id.  &  day;  wuhing-np,  keep  of  kit,  clotliiiig,  shirtit- 
flumelB,  bur-cutting,  barrack  dunagea,  uid  generally  a  libraiy  mbBcription,  pipe- 
oUy,  brass  ball,  blacking,  &e.,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  soldier. 

"  'live  service  special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  aocom- 
!  of  the  siok  and  wounded,  suoh  as  dressing  stations, 
field  hospitals,  and  temporary  aesistance  in  the  battle-- 
I  the  OermaQ  Army  the  following  excellent  arrangement 
ce,  which  enables  the  ohief  medical  officer  within  a  few 
er  a  battle  to  give  a  correct  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
le  necessary  treatment  has  been  afforded  at  a  dressing 
le  medical  officer  in  charge  will  attach  to  the  clothes  of  jtha 
man  an  identification  ticket,  on  which  will  be  specified  bia 
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lament,  number^  rank,  and  name,  with  the  nature  of  the  injury^ 
treatment,  and  any  precautions  required  as  to  transport.  All 
these  details  will  also  be  written  in  the  tally-book. 

for  many  reasons  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  four  soldiers  out 
of  every  hundred  are  permitted  to  marry,  and  only  two-thirds  of  the 
sergeants.  Military  prisons  and  military  hospitals  are  almost 
entirely  filled  by  unmarried  soldiers — a  heavy  burden  to  the  State.- 
Miss  Robinson's  Model  Homes  for  soldiers'  families,  and  the 
Female  Military  Hospital  at  Portsmouth  have  done  so  much  to- 
ameliorate  the  hardships  incidental  to  soldiers'  wives,  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  model  lodging-houses  and  female  hospitals  for 
them  at  all  military  stations,  and  the  new  pocket  lock-stitch  sewing, 
machine — the  Moldacot — sold  in  every  canteen. 

The  recruiting  sergeants  are  now  rarely  seen,  because  under 
new  regulations.  A  great  change  has  been  made  of  late  years,  now 
that  the  schoolmaster  is  said  to  be  abroad  in  the  system  of  obtain- 
ing recruits  for  the  army.  At  most  post  offices  a  small  pamphlet 
of  12  pages,  entitled  the  Advantages  of  the  Army^  may  be  obtained, 
free  of  cost.  The  pamphlet  describes  and  generally  deals  with  all 
the  conditions  of  enlistment,  the  standard  of  height  needed  for  the 
different  regiments  (a  varying  quantity  by  the  way),  the  conditions- 
and  durations  of  service  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  pay  and 
prospects  of  promotion.  Having  selected  his  regiment  the  aspirant 
for  military  honours  can  reach  it  by  one  of  the  three  methods : — 

1st.  Procure  an  application  enlistment  form,  fill  it  up  and  send 
it  by  post  to  the  nearest  district  office. 

2nd.  Go  to  the  Recruiting  Depot,  Spring  Gardens,  London. 

8rd.  Go  in  person  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  he  wishes 
to  join,  and  ask  to  see  the  adjutant  or  commanding  officer. 

In  former  days  the  system  under  which  men  enlisted  was  pretty 
much  as  follows : — 

A  recruiting  sergeant^  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  all  sorts  of 
ribbons  flying  about  his  cap,  made  the  popular  public-house  hi» 
head- quarters,  and  loafed  or  prowled  about  the  neighbourhood 
in  the  daytime.  He  was  affable  and  agreeable  to  all  comers,  fond 
of  spinning  yarns,  and  of  giving  discreet  doses  of  alcohol  to  young, 
men  he  wanted  to  catch  for  recruits.  If  his  imagination  was  not 
vivid  enough,  he  borrowed  ideas  from  sensational  novels. 

A  few  years  ago  the  recruit  would  hpive  commenced  his  career- 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  Government  for  his  outfit,  but  now  he  receives^ 
free  of  charge  a  kit  containing  flannel  shirts,  gloves,  stockings,  acomb, 
hair-brush,  tooth-brush  and  shaving-brush,  a  pair  of  boots,  &c.  &o^ 
He  also  receives  his  uniform.     These  articles  are  kept  up  at  his- 
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•own  cost ;  but  every  year  he  receives  two  suits  of  clothing  and  two 
pairs  of  boots.  Thus  he  enters  military  life.  Perhaps  at  the  out^ 
set  of  his  career  he  becomes  acquainted  with  a  certain  small  room 
— a  place  where  naughty  soldiers  are  put — known  in  military 
language  as  the  lock-up,  but  amongst  the  soldiers  as  the  '*  House 
that  Jack  built,"  the  "  corner  shop/'  the  *'  Irish  theatre,"  or  by 
some  other  equally  ludicrous  appellation.  When  a  soldier  receives 
bis  first  outfit  he  is  given  a  number,  which  he  retains  throughout 
his  service,  and  which  is  always  before  his  eyes,  for  is  it  not  inde- 
Jibly  imprinted  upon  every  article  of  his  kit  ? — not  even  his  shaving- 
brush  and  razor  escaping.  The  ^'  number  invention  "  is  a  good 
idea,  for,  although  auy  number  of  John  Jones's  may  enter  a 
regiment  or  corps,  there  can  only  be  one  John  Jones  Mo.  1260 
(shall  we  say  ?)  ;  any  other  John  Jones  being  identified  by  a 
•difierent  number. 

Soldiers  are  careful  of  their  clothes,  and  spend  little  upon 
their  dress ;  but  we  must  except  the  *'  swells,"  who  are  usually 
good-looking,  and  favourites  with  the  fair  sex.  Whence  they  pro- 
•oure  the  money  to  adorn  themselves  with  clothing  of  finer  texture 
than  what  is  regulation,  the  elegant  boots,  &c.  &c.,  we  cannot 
dmagine,  unless  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  lady-admirers. 
At  all  events,  we  recollect  one  soldier  who  had  only  one  penny  a 
•day  to  spend  upon  dress,  but  for  all  that,  he  ever  appeared  in  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  fashion.   He  was  a  sworn  admirer  of  female  beauty. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  is,  in  these  days,   pleasant  enough,  and  is 
•certainly,  as  an  Irishman  remarked  to  the  writer,  a  '^fine  situation 
in  time  of  pace." 

The  barracks  are  the  soldier's  home,  and  his  daily  avocaUons, 
: although  they  savour  somewhat  of  routine,  are  varied  by  many 
duties.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  ; 
and  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  go 
through  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  throwing  up  field-works, 
making  gabions,  and  fascines,  und  constructing  and  repairing 
temporary  bridges ;  they  also  learn  pontooning  and  mining ;  and 
those  who  have  an  aptitude  study  printing,  telegraphy,  and  photo- 
graphy. A  grand  display  of  mimic  warfare  usually  takes  place 
annually  at  Chatham  with  a  view  of  affording  instructive  lessons  in 
the  art  of  war  to  all  branches  of  the  army. 

The  round  of  the  clock  in  a  garrison  town  runs  pretty  much  as 
follows  with  our  gallant  defenders: — ^Bise  about  6  a.m.  to  the  shrill 
notes  of  bugles ;  after  dressing  and  making  the  rooms  tidy,  putting 
"beds  in  order,  taking  care  to  fold  the  sheets  and  blankets  after 
the  prescribed  fashion,  they  sit  down  about  8  a.m.  to  breakfasl. 
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Coffee  and  bread  are  the  principal  components.  The  barrack- 
rooms  are  then  left  in  charge  of  the  "  orderly  man,"  who  puts 
everything  in  place,  and  the  other  soldiers  busy  themselves  ii^ 
polishing  their  rifles,  cleaning  their  belts,  accoutrements,  &c.,  and 
then  "  fall  in  "  (about  10  a.m)  upon  the  parade  for  morning  drill. 

If  recruits,  they  learn  marching,  the  use  of  the  rifle,  bayonet- 
exercise,  and  *'  setting-up "  drill ;  if  older  soldiers,  they  usually 
practise  marching,  company,  and  battalion  movements,  &c.^ 
Artillerymen  have  special  gun  drill,  and  the  Boyal  Engineers 
(recruits  excepted)  are  employed  a  great  deal  upon  Government 
works  after  they  have  learned  their  drill. 

About  noon  our  heroes  sit  down  to  a  dinner  of  meat  and 
potatoes.  The  piece  de  resistance^  being  the  Government  daily 
allowance,  is  fib.  of  meat  (uncooked  and  including  bone),  and  1  lb. 
of  bread.     The  allowance  of  meat  seems  too  small. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  made  to  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  visit  the  soldiers  at  meal  times  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, that  reasonable  complaints  are  rectified  ;  but  the  soldiers  are 
usually  satisfied  with  their  meals,  and  leave  nothing  but  empty 
plates  and  bones,  the  latter  falling  to  the  share  of  the  numerous 
dogs  that  hang  about  the  barracks.  We  have  been  told  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  soldier  who  on  Fridays  would  not  eat  his  dinner, 
and  the  officer  on  duty,  noticing  one  day  his  repast  cooling  on  his 
plate,  and  the  owner  sitting  upon  the  side  of  his  bed  instead  of  at 
the  table  with  his  comrades,  suggested  that  the  dinner  should  be 
given  to  them;  but  it  was  explained  that  although  the  Boman^ 
Catholic  would  not  eat  meat  on  Fridays  at  noon,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  a  little  aft^r  midnight^  and  then  devouring  the  cold, 
dinner,  so  that  by  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  he  had  eaten  as  much 
meat  as  his  Protestant  comrades. 

This  incident  occurred  at  Woolwich  many  years  ago,  and  was- 
related  to  the  writer  by  an  officer  who  was  present.  We  believe 
now  Boman  Catholic  soldiers  have  a  perpetual  dispensation  to  eat 
meat  on  Fridays. 

The  men  spend  a  portion  of  their  afternoons  in  drill,  rifle  prac* 
tioe,  or  in  something  useful,  and  do  what  they  please  for  the  rest  of 
the  time.  About  5  or  6  o'clock  the  evening  meal  appears,  con-, 
sisting  chiefly  of  tea  and  bread.  In  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery  and 
in  Cavalry  regiments^  the  daily  work  is  more  severe.  The  men 
often  rise  about  5.80,  and  soon  after  proceed  to  the  stables,  where 
they  minister  to  the  wants  of  their  steeds,  give  a  polish  to  their, 
horse  equipments,  which  are  always  kept  in  capital  order,  and  clean, 
the  stables. 
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Breakfast  follows ;  and  when  that  important  meal  has  been  de- 
spatched, it  is  probably  half-past  eight.  Soon  after  they  ''  boot  and 
saddle  "  for  their  morning  ride  of  about  two  hours. 

After  their  return,  they  brush  up  their  rooms,  and  a  little  before 
noon  proceed^  at  trumpet  call,  to  the  stables  and  busy  them- 
selves there,  and,  unless  there  be  some  parade  or  review,  they  have 
the  afternoon  pretty  much  to  themselves.  At  6  p.m.  the  horses 
are  put  to  bed^  and  once  more  the  horsemen  are  at  liberty. 

During  the  evening,  in  both  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  a 
variety  of  military  calls  upon  trumpets  or  bugles,  are  added  to  the 
other  noises  which  generally  are  borne  upon  the  evening  air,  re- 
minding the  soldiers  how  the  time  is  going,  for  at  9.30  they  are 
obliged  to  be  in  their  barracks  to  answer  to  their  names,  and  half 
an  hour  later  they  axe  expected  to  be  in  bed,  and  all  fires  and  lights 
extinguished. 

Of  course  there  are  the  sentries,  who  do  not  go  to  bed,  but  pace 
slowly  up  and  down,  or  stand  at  their  posts,  a  terror  to  those  of 
their  comrades  who  have  been  on  the  "  spree,"  and  who  would 
gladly  sneak  off  to  their  rooms^  and  tumble  into  bed.  One  of  the 
most  trying  duties  of  a  soldier  is  sentry  duty  at  night,  so  the 
doctors  say,  and  we  suppose  they  are  right.  However,  this  duty  is 
only  performed  by  a  private ;  and  as  a  steady,  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious man  is  soon  promoted,  it  lies  very  much  in  the  power  of 
individuals  to  command  their  own  position  and  comfort. 

Sentry  duty  in  the  daytime  is  not  so  bad,  for  is  not  the  sentry 
the  bogie  of  naughty  children,  the  enemy  of  "  anybody's  dog,''  and 
the  terror  of  military  evil-doers  in  general,  and  of  their  wives  in 
particular  ?  Even  all  privates  do  not  go  on  sentry.  There 
are  the  oj£cers'  servants,  who  only  go  on  sentry  when  their  masters 
are  on  guard,  and  whose  occupations,  though  constant,  are  light, 
and  leave  them  plenty  of  time  to  lounge  about,  gossip,  and  smoke 
their  pipes.  There  are  also  the  soldier-clerks,  who  fill  in  all  sorts 
of  forms,  and  copy  all  sorts  of  letters,  but  who  keep  their  heads 
clear  for  work  all  day  by  lying  in  bed  all  night. 

Soldiers  are  not,  however,  perfect  characters;  they  can  be 
naughty  as  well  as  civilians,  but  are  kept  in  order  by  two  codes — 
<$ivil  law,  and  military  law — under  both  of  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  tried  or  punished  by  court-martial ;  though,  of  course,  a  man 
•cannot  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence.  For  slight  offences, 
they  are  punished  by  their  commanding  officer,  who  devotes  a  por- 
ition  of  his  mornings  to  this  species  of  police  magistrate  duty, 
attended  by  his  adjutant,  and  the  captains  of  companies. 

Sometimes  the  offenders    decline  offering  any  excuse  for  their 
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offences^  which  are  commonly  drunkenness,  or  absence  from 
parade ;  at  other  times,  they  defend  themselves  with  much  original 
'Eloquence,  particularly  if  they  fancy  the  feelings  of  the  commanding 
officer  can  be  effectually  wrought  upon,  or  if  he  is,  as  the  Irish 
will  express  the  idea,  "  a  soft  man."  These  dodges  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  any  particular  countryman,  and  we  happen  to 
Icnow  an  instance  where  Sandy  (no  doubt  of  his  country)  was 
"brought  up  one  morning  for  having  been  absent  from  roll-call  the 
'iiight  before,  and,  when  discovered,  being  drunk  and  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself. 

"  Sandy,"  whispered  one  of  his  comrades  as  he  was  on  his  way 
^o  the  Goloners  presence,  '*  pull  a  long  face,  man ;  say  you  're  sorry, 
and  if  ye  can  screw  out  a  tear  all  the  better  for  ye.*'  Sandy  was 
accordingly  marched  in  due  form  before  the  Colonel,  who  listened 
patiently  to  the  recital  of  his  misdeeds— the  place  where  he  was  dis- 
ooyered,  and  the  condition  he  was  in — and  at  length  asked  Sandy 
^hat  he  had  to  say  for  himself.  Sandy  had,  of  course,  plenty  to 
say,  but  very  little  to  the  point,  however ;  he  looked  very  penitent, 
and  whined  out  an  excuse,  in  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  about  it 
being  '*  the  first  time." 

**  Whar  de  ye  gang  to  kirk  in  Scotland,"  asked  the  Oolonel, 
^*  and  who  was  the  minister  ?  " 

Sandy  gave  the  required  information,  and  the  Colonel  replied  : 

"  I  ken  the  minister  weel ;  be  is  a  gude  man,  and  he  has  taught 
you  better  things  than  to  stay  out  at  night  tippling,  and  asso- 
•ciating  with  all  sorts  of  bad  characters.  Have  you  a  mither  ?  " 
inquired  the  Colonel. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Sandy ;  *'  a  mither  and  twa  sisters." 

"  Dinna  ye  think  that  if  your  mither  and  sisters  kenned  your 
'doings  they  would  greet  sair  ?  " 

By  this  time  Sandy  had  managed  to  screw  out  the  requisite  tear, 
:and  promised  better  fashions  for  the  future,  and  it  being,  as  he  had 
•correctly  stated,  the  first  time,  he  was  admonished,  and  permitted 
40  return  to  his  duty,  a  fact  that  he  conveyed  to  his  admiring  com- 
rades, as  he  made  his  exit,  by  thrusting  bis  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and 
making  what  children  call  *^  a  moue." 

Well-conducted  soldiers  soon  become  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  their  special  duty  consists  in  exacting  from  the  private  soldiers 
-Bcmpnlous  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  clothing, 
rifles,  accoutrements  (and,  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  field 
,gans) ;  also  -  of  their  barracks,  camp,  or  quarters,  and  in  special 
-oases  it  is  the  duty  of  N.C.O.  to  settle  any  inn-keeper's  lawful 
43laim  for  billeting  soldiers  or  horses  on  a  march. 
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It  is  also  the  daty  of  N.C.O.'s  to  assist  in  preserving  at  all  times^ 
respect  for  superiors,  and  a  proper  regard  for  discipline. 

Life  on  board  ship  is  not  popular  with  soldiers*  If  the  regiment 
be  ordered  abroad,  the  Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty  arrange  for 
conveyance — probably  by  a  troop -ship — a  steamer  under  man-of- 
war  regulations.  Once  on  board,  a  soldier  is  allotted  to  a  mess^ 
and  has  a  hammock  served  out  to  him.  His  duties  on  board  the 
''  trooper  "  differ  widely  from  those  on  shore ;  the  early  scrubbing 
of  decks,  pulling  heavy  wet  ropes,  and  keeping  watch  are  not  in- 
teresting to  him.  His  hammock  is,  at  first,  a  source  of  trouble; 
he  must  sling  it  at  night  and  unsling  it  in  the  morning,  carry  it 
upon  deck,  and  fold  it  up  in  a  particular  manner.  At  night  it  is 
not  an  easy  experiment,  especially  if  he  has  long  legs,  stowing 
himself  away  comfortably  in  its  folds.  He  frequently  longs  for  his 
barrack-room,  with  its  iron  bedstead,  and  misses  and  mourns  over 
the  want  of  other  shore  comforts — the  canteen  and  recreation  room 
and  ground ;  he  also  laments  the  absence  of  the  maidens  before 
whose  admiring  eyes  he  was  wont  to  air  his  new  uniform.  He  is 
well  fed  on  board  ship.  Rations  include  tinned  and  salted  meat^ 
flour,  raisins,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  preserved  potatoes,  &c. 

We  have  heard  a  curious  incident  a  propoa  to  corporal  pnnish- 
zbent.  Many  years  ago  a  soldier  belonging  to  a  regiment  quartered 
in  the  West  Indies  was  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  The  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  having,  as  usual,  been  publicly  read  on  parade  in 
the  presence  of  the  troops,  the  offender  was  fastened  to  the  halberts* 
Then  the  drummer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  out  the  sentence,, 
stepped  forward  with  his  **  oat."  Thereupon  a  stalwart  drum-major, 
also  armed  with  a  *'  cat,"  took  up  a  position  behind  the  drum-^boy. 
Then  the  proceeding  commenced;  but  towards  the  end,  the 
drummer  was  indiscreet  enough  to  inflict  one  lash  somewhat 
lightly,  a  mistake  which  caused  the  drum-major  to  instantly  ex- 
claim :  ''  Do  your  duty,  Sir !  "  bringing,  at  the  same  time,  his  cat 
down  with  great  effect  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  drummer's 
back.  The  youth,  who  was  extensively  got  up  in  tight,  well-fitting 
clothing,  did  not  appear  to  approve  of  such  summary  punishment^ 
but  the  desired  end  was  attained. 

There  are  some  people,  we  believe,  who  cavil  at  the  method  in 
which  trials  by  courts-martial  are  conducted  Somehow  or  other^ 
courts-martial  usually  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  their  tendency,  like 
that  of  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Judicature,  is  to  bear  favourably 
towards  the  accused,  and  to  take  care  he  has  fair  play.  In  one 
great  particular  they  appear  to  a  decided  advantage  when  compared 
with  ordinary  criminal  courts.     If  a  soldier  when  arraigned  before^ 
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-a  court-martial  should  plead  ^*  Guilty  "  to  the  charge,  the  court  is 
obliged  to  examine  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  prove  the 
man's  guilt.  The  practice  of  criminal  courts  is  just  the  reyerse, 
if  a  prisoner  should  plead  guilty  to  a  crime^  persist  in  that  plea, 
and  appear  to  understand  what  he  is  about,  the  judge  may  pass 
sentence  upon  him  then  and  there.  Of  course,  there  must  not  be 
•any  glaring  inconsistency.  For  instance,  our  readers  will  remember 
'that  several  people  amused  themselves  by  pleading  guilty  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  in  an  English  railway-carriage,  but,  as  con- 
•oomitant  circumstances  showed  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
heen  the  culprits,  they  were  sent  about  their  business  with  a 
-salutary  caution. 

The  writer  sat  as  a-  member  of  a  court-martial,  when  a  soldier 
brought  to  trial  before  it,  and  who  seemed  fully  ^ to  comprehend  the 
-charge,  pleaded  **  Guilty,"  but  the  court,  after  a  short  trial,  found 
he  was  **  Not  Guilty.*'  It  took  place  on  this  wise : — John  Jones, 
shall  we  say,  was  tried  for  having,  at  Blanktown,  on  or  about  the 
10th  day  of  March  18 — ,  purloined  a  certain  quantity  of  meat,  the 
property  of  the  soldiers  of  the  mess  to  which  he  was,  at  the  time, 
•acting  as  cook,  and  to  this  charge  John  Jones  pleaded  guilty. 
The  court  duly  proceeded  to  take  evidence,  and  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  many  cooks,  the  predecessors  of  John  Jones,  had 
•done  likewise ;  also  that  the  fact  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
other  soldiers  of  the  mess,  and  that  it  had  become  a  custom  for 
•each  soldier,  when  his  turn  came  round  to  act  as  cook,  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  small  portion,  styled  the  "  countersign,"  for  the 
-special  and  extra  repast  that  the  onerous  duty  of  cooking  the  dinner 
was  supposed  to  render  necessary.  Consequently  the  court-martial, 
idthough  John  Jones  had  pleaded  guilty,  were  of  opinion  that  he 
was  not  guilty ;  and,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  was  sent  about 
his  business.  The  man  evidently  did  not  understand,  when  he 
fileaded  guilty,  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  purloin." 

If  troops  are  called  out  to  suppress  a  riot,  the  magistrates  should 
accompany  the  troops,  and  the  officers  remain  near  him  ;  yet  the 
-civil  court  decided  at  the  trial  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  in  1881, 
4hat,  though  he  was  a  magistrate,  he  was  not  bound  to  accom- 
pany the  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  officer  allows  gross 
outrages  to  take  place,  such  as  the  burning  of  a  town  or  village, 
breaking  open  of  a  gaol,  flagrant  insolence  to  women  and  children, 
«nd  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  suppress  them  with  the  aid  of  any 
soldiers  under  his  command,  whether  by  direction  of  a  magistrate  or 
not,  or  whether  a  magistrate  is  present  or  not,  he  is  liable  to  be 
tried  by  a  civil  court ;  so  that  (to  borrow  the  words  of  a  compiler 
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of  military  law,  Pipon),  "  An  officer  would  be  liable  to  the  oiyit 
GOiirts  if  he  exceeded  his  daty,  and  to  the  military  courts  if  he  fell 
short  of  it." 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  like  to  know  somewhat  of  a  soldier's^ 
life  in  hospital.  We  can  assure  them  that  our  gallant  defenders 
receive  every  care  and  attention  when  they  are  ill,  and  those  who 
are  able  are  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  with  dominoes,  draughts, 
chess,  or  bagatelle — articles  supplied  by  the  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  sick ;  and  all  are  exempted  from  drill,  parades,  and  other 
duties  of  healthy  soldiers.  The  meal  hours  of  the  patients  depend 
upon  their  state  of  health,  but  they  generally  run  thus: — ^Breakfast 
at  8  A.M.,  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  and  supper  at  6.80  p.m.  There  are  ten 
different  diets  for  the  patients,  but  the  medical  officer  may  order 
extras  which  he  may  consider  any  particular  patient  to  require. 
They  are  also  exempted  from  parades  and  drill. 

Before  the  Crimean  War,  medals  were  rare  in  the  army ;  after- 
wards they  were  plentifully  distributed,  some  being  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  £nglish,  French,  Turkish  and  Sardinian  for 
that  campaign. 

The  Jirst  medal  ever  granted  was  bestowed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  on  those  engaged  in  ^'  forlorn  hopes."  The  defeat  of 
the  Scottish  army  at  Dunbar  was  commemorated  by  gold  and  silver 
medals  being  presented  to  the  victorious  army,  and  a  medal  was 
also  given  in  remembrance  of  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden.  Many 
years  after  the  battle  was  fought,  one  was  given  for  Waterloo.  Tho 
troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  received  a  medal 
attached  to  a  yellow  riband,  and  tbe  42nd  Regiment  had  a  silver 
medal — specially  conferred — for  the  exploit  of  capturing  a  Stan- 
dard from  Napoleon's  '^Invincible  Legion,"  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Kaffir  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Chinese  Wars,  the  Abys- 
sinian, Ashantee,  and  Egyptian  campaigns  are  all  kept  io 
remembrance  by  medals. 

A  small  sum  is  annually  voted  to  supply  good-conduct  medals 
and  gratuities  of  d65  to  £10  to  soldiers  of  long  service  and  meri* 
torious  conduct.  These  are  limited  by  the  grant,  and  therefore  all 
soldiers,  though  they  may  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  do  not 
obtain  the  coveted  prize. 

There  is  also  the  bronze  Victoria  Cross  for  deeds  of  valour  in  a 
campaign,  the  silver  medal  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field,, 
and  the  silver  medal  (with  small  annuity)  occasionally  granted 
for  distinguished  or  meritorious  service,  and  also  the  ''Albert'^ 
medal. 
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Small  money  prizes  are  given  for  good  artillery  practice  and  rifle 
shooting.  By  means  of  the  Canteen  and  recreation-room  many 
soldiers  are  preserved  from  the  allurements  of  the  public-house. 
Oanteens  are  usually  worked  on  ccoperative  principles,  so  that 
eatables  and  drinkables  of  good  quality  may  be  supplied  to  sol,- 
diers  at  a  minimum  cost.  There  is  usually  an  entertainment-room  in 
connection  with  the  canteen  where  recitations  and  songs  can  take 
place  in  the  evening.  In  recreation-rooms  we  find  chess,  draughts* 
and  backgammon,  also  a  bagatelle-table,  a  reading-room  with  news- 
papers, and  a  library  well  stocked  with  books  ;  steel  engraving^ 
and  other  pictures  usually  assist  in  brightening  up  the  recreationi- 
room  waUs.  Gas  ought  to  be  abolished^  and  all  barracks  and 
hospitals  lighted  by  the  Anglo-Brush  electric  light. 

With  regard  to  officers  and  their  duties  a  few  words.  The  late 
Government  abolished  the  time-honoured  *'  purchase-system  "  under 
which  officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry  paid  for  their  commissions. 
Officers  now  receive  Her  Majesty's  commission  free  of  charge, 
stamp  duty  excepted. 

Officers  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers  have  to  pass 
through  a  stringent  course  of  instruction  at  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  tested  from  time  to  time  by  rigid  examinations 
before  they  receive  their  commissions  as  lieutenant  in  either  corps. 
Officers  were,  until  very  recently,  appointed  to  the  cavabry  and 
infantry  after  passing  certain  examinations ;  but  now  officers  are 
usually  appointed  to  those  arms  of  the  service  after  a  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Lieutenants,  cap- 
tains, and  majors  have  to  pass  examinations  in  professional 
acquirements  before  passing,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranka^ 
and  ,the  daily  routine  of  garrison  duties  at  home  and  abroad 
occupy  more  or  less  time,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  give  ai^ 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  officers  have  at  their  disposal 
generally  for  study  or  amusement,  and  acquiring  influence  over 
soldiers. 

Under  the  new  system  adopted  by  a  Liberal  Government^  lieu- 
tenant-colonels Boyal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers  are  now 
jredred  on  pension  after  five  years'  service  in  that  rank,  at  ages 
▼arying  at  present  from  forty-seven  to  forty-nine.  As  officers  of 
that  age  may,  according  to  actuarial  tables,  be  expected  to  live  at 
least  twenty  years,  this  financial  exploit  is  producing  startling 
resolts.  I  once  tried  to  work  out  what  the  cost  would  be  in  a  few 
years,  but  I  stopped  when  I  came  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  I 
believe  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  calls  it ''  automatic 
increase  " — a  most  admirable  designation.    The  Bight  Hon.  W.  H* 
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Smith,  while  Secretary  of  State,  broaght  in  a  rule  by  which  these 
ofiBcers  could  be  recalled  up  to  the  age  of  fifty-five ;  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  who  have  thus  been  invited  back. 

On  active  service  the  nature  of  duties  is  more  varied,  but  no  two 
campaigns  are  alike,  and  the  art  of  war  in  a  few  words  has  been 
stated  by  a  military  writer  to  be  ^*  the  art  of  placing  in  the  right 
position,  and  at  the  right  time,  a  mass  of  troops  greater  than  your 
enemy  can  there  oppose  to  you."  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  most 
minute  details  connected  with  the  soldier's  daily  life,  his  food, 
clothing,  arms  and  ammunition,  should  engage  the  incessant 
attention  of  officers  on  active  service. 

British  soldiers  have  been  accustomed  to  be  commanded  by 
gentlemen,  and  led  by  men  they  can  honour  and  respect,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  under  the  new  system  of  **  non-purchase,"  such  men 
may  always  be  forthcoming. 

Some  officers  wonderfully  combine  menial  and  bodily  powers  of 
no  ordinary  kind  with  great  and  commanding  capacity;  also 
extensive  military  knowledge  both  from  study  and  experience. 
Men  of  this  stamp  invariably  maintain  ascendency  over  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  firequent  contact,  and  being  valiant,  and  usually 
ambitious,  are  not  only  conscious  of  their  capacity  for  grand 
exploits,  but  communicate  their  enthusiasm  to  their  followers. 

**  Napier  "  relates  that  in  1818,  during  one  of  the  battles  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Spaniards  under  Giron  had  gallantly  fought  their  way 
abreast  with  the  British  Line,  to  storm  a  redoubt  on  the  great 
Bhune  mountain.  They  were  arrested  by  a  strong  line  of  *^  ab- 
battis,''  from  behind  which  two  regiments  of  French  poured  « 
heavy  fire.  The  Spaniards  stopped,  and  though,  encouraged  by 
their  general,  they  kept  their  ranks,  they  seemed  irresolute,  and 
did  not  advance.  There  chanced  to  be  present  an  officer  of  the 
48rd  Begiment  named  Havelock.  His  fiery  temper  could  not 
brook  the  check.  He  took  off  his  hat,  he  called  upon  the  Spaniards 
to  follow  him,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  at  one  bound  he 
cleared  the  '*  abbattis.''  Then  the  soldiers,  shouting  for  *^  El  chioo 
bianco ''  (the  fair  boy),  so  they  called  him,  for  he  was  very  young, 
and  had  light  hair,  with  one  shock  broke  through  the  French^ 
and  drove  them  down  the  steep.  The  same  author  tells  that  Sir 
John  Moore  had  an  uncommon  capacity,  sustained  by  the  pozest 
virtue,  and  governed  by  a  disinterested  patriotism  more  in  keeping 
with  the  primitive  than  the  luxurious  age  of  a  great  nation.  His 
tall,  graceful  person,  hiis  searching  eyes,  strongly-defined  forehead, 
and  singularly  expressive  mouth,  indicated  a  noble  disposition  aad 
a  refined  understanding;   while  the  lofl^y  sentiments  of  honour 
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habitual  to  his  mind,  being  adorned  by  a  subtle,  playful  wit»  gave 
bim  in  conversation  an  ascendency  that  he  always  preserred. 

The  honest  loved  him,  the  dishonest  feared  him ;  for  while  he 
lived  he  did  not  sham,  but  scorned  the  base,  and  with  characteristic 
propriety  they  spumed  at  him  when  he  was  dead. 

A  commanding  officer  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  his 
regiment.  He  is  by  his  position  invested  with  authority  that 
renders  him  responsible  to  his  sovereign  and  country  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  discipline,  order,  and  a  proper  system  of  economy  ;  and 
every  officer,  N.0.0*,  and  soldier  under  his  command  ought  to 
assist  him  to  the  utmost. 

The  power  of  army  discipline  over  men  of  every  shade  of  tem- 
perament and  opinion  renders  many  soldiers  useful  members  of 
society  when  the  time  of  service  in  the  army  has  expired.  Habits 
of  cleanliness,  self-reliance  and,  respect  to  superiors  are  carefully 
inculcated,  and  often  materially  aid  endeavours  to  obtain  situations 
in  civil  life.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  incidences  on  record 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  military  discipline  on  board  a  troopship 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  in 
1862;  especially  we  may  contrast  it  with  the  selfishness  and  want 
of  self-control  exhibited  by  passengers  and  others  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Amazon  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in  the  more  subsequent 
foundering  of  the  steamers  London  and  Victoria.  The  Birkenhead 
went  down  near  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
on  board  has  been  immortalized  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

The  soldiers  mustered  on  the  deck 

As  mate  as  on  parade, 
*<  Women  and  children  to  the  hoats ! " 

And  not  a  man  gainsaid. 

Without  a  murmur  or  a  moan 

They  stood,  formed  rank  and  file, 
Between  the  dreadful  crystal  sea 

And  the  skies'  more  dreadful  smile. 

And  so  they  died  each  in  his  place. 

Obedient  to  command, 
They  went  down  with  the  sinking  ship. 

Went  down  in  sight  of  land. 

The  great  soa  oped  her  mouth  and  closed 

0*er  them.    A  while  they  trod 
The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 

And  then  were  safe  with  Gk>d. 

The  remarkable  powers  of  moral  force  and  influence  exerted  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  his  Peninsula  soldiers  are  matters  of 
history.    Let  one  striking  instance  suffice  for  this  paper.    The 
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BritiBh  army^  after  a  tedious  march,  lay  at  Sauronnei  and  Manbal 
Soalt  was  rapidly  advancing  in  force  to  the  attack. 
'  The  arrival  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  was  anxiously  looked  for 
by  the  Britsh  army.  Suddenly  a  single  horseman  appeared  riding 
alone  up  the  mountain  side.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  about 
to  join  the  army.  One  of  Campbell's  Portugaese  battalions  having 
decried  him,  set  up  joyful  cries ;  the  shrill  clamour  was  caught  up 
by  the  British  regiments,  and  soon  resounded  along  the  line, 
gradually  swelling  into  that  appalling  shout  that  ''Tommy 
Atkins  "  in  the  Peninsula  was  wont  to  give  on  the  edge  of  battle, 
and  to  which  no  enemy  could  listen  unmoved.  British  bayonets 
did  not  bend  in  those  days. 

The  Duke  halted  in  a  conspicuous  position,  so  that  both  ^the 
-French  and  English  armies  could  see  him.  Marshal  Soultwas 
visible  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  Duke,  fixing  his  eyes  on  hk 
antagouisty  remarked  :  "  Yonder  is  a  great  commander,  but  he  is 
cautious,  and  will  delay  the  attack  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
cheering.  That  will  give  my  sixth  division  time  to  arrive,  and 
-I  shall  beat  him."     In  point  of  fact  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  career  and  character  of  William  the  Silent,  qfier  his  assas^ 
sination  at  Delft  by  the  emissary  of  the  Jesuits,  exercised  such 
enormous  influence  over  his  country,  that  the  very  day  after  his 
murder,  the  estates  of  Holland  resolved  to  insist  on  the  good  cause, 
with  Ood's  help,  to  the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or  silver, 
and  they  kept  their  word. 
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J^THOUGH  the  main  object  of  these  papers  is  to  deal  with  the 
military  ocoapation  of  India,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid 
teaching  on  trade  matters,  carried  on  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
-courage,  straggling  with  enormous  difficulties,  by  the  civil  servantcf 
-of  the  Company,  who  from  the  earliest  times  of  British  Indian 
history  to  the  anxious  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (when  they  gained 
^he  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  army,  the  members  of  which 
Tivere  proud  to  fight  by  their  sides  against  immense  odds)  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  military  element,  which  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Company  consisted  solely  of  the  factors  themselves  and 
-of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  armed  trading  ships,,  despatched 
^om  England  to  the  Eastern  Seas.  The  training  of  these  crews 
during  the  long  and  dangerous  voyages,  together  with  courage 
•  and  love  of  adventure,  rendered  them  especially  fitted  for  the 
task  before  them,  and  constituted,  perhaps,  the  best  fighting 
.material  of  the  day. 

In  a  former  paper  it  has  been  shown  how,  in  1612,  a  factory  had 
•been  established  at  Surat,  on  the  west  coast  of  India^.  by  Captain 
Best,  commander  of  the  Company's  eighth  voyage., 

To  Mr.  Kerridge,  commander  of  the  ship  Hoseander,  belongs 
4;he  credit  of  opening  the  first  actual  commercial  transactions 
between  the  Company  and  the  natives  of  India  at  Surat.* 

In  spite  of  the  armed  opposition  of  Portugal^  the  Mogul 
Emperor's  finnan,  or  permission,  to  the  English  to  establish  a 
factory  at  Surat,  was  granted  in  December  1612,  and  delivered  to 
Oaptain  Best,  with  due  ceremony,  on  the  11th  January  1618. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  ninth  voyage  had  been  undertaken,  and 
•entrusted  to  Captain  Newport,  the  profits  of  which  are  said  by 
£ruce  to  have  amounted  to  160  per  cent* 

*  Brnce's  Atmals  of  the  Eaat  India  Conq>any, 
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tip  to  this  time  the  seToral  voyages  appear  to  have  been  oon<^ 
dnoted  by  individuals,  partners  in  the  Oompany,  who  fitted  out  the 
expeditions  on  their  own  particular  portions  of  stock.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  in  future  all  trade  with  the  East  should  be 
carried  on  with  a  joint  stock,  only  the  sum  of  £429,000  being 
subscribed  for  the  purpose.  With  this  sum  the  tenth,  eleventh^ 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  voyages  were  undertaken  with  various 
success.  They  concluded  in  1617,  with  an  average  profit,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  of  87  per  cent.^ 

During  this  period  the  Company  was  already  experiencing  oppo- 
sition  from  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  trade  jealousy  which  in  later  years  prodnoed 
recrimination  and  ended  in  bloody  struggles  for  commercial  supre-- 
macy  between  two  nations,  natural  allies. 

The  assistance  given  to  the  Mogul  by  the  English  fleet  in  1614,. 
whereby  the  Portuguese  were  defeated,  induced  the  Emperor 
Jehanghir  to  protect  the  Company's  factors  and  trade,  although 
permission  to  build  a  fort  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Company's 
goods  against  Portuguese  aggressions  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
granted.  But  Mr.  Edwardes  visited  the  Imperial  Court  at  Agra^ 
and  he  and  Mr.  Kerridge  at  this  time  procured  a  general  finnan 
granting  permission  for  perpetual  trade  in  the  Mogul's  dominions. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  trade  with  Persia,  Jask  being^ 
suggested  as  a  suitable  position  for  a  factory,  and  a  third  experi- 
ment was  made  to  open  out  trade  with  Bantam  and  the  Spice 
Islands. 

In  1616  Captain  Eeelinge  obtained  permission  from  the  Zamorin,. 
or  Prince  Governor  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  to  settle  a  factory^  at 
Cranganore,  when  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  between  them,  by  which 
the  English  were  to  assist  the  Zamorin  in  expelling  the  Portuguese 
from  Cochin,  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  England ;  the  Zamoria 
and  English  sharing  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  same  year  the  Company's  agents  attempted  settlements  in 
several  places  among  the  islands,  when,  although  invariably  opposed 
by  the  forces  of  the  Dutch,  Captain  Best  established  a  factory  at 
Tekoo,  in  Sumatra. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  the  Company's  ships  had, 
by  assisting  the  Persians  against  the  Portuguese,  established  their 
trade  at  Ormuz  and  enjoyed  certain  advantages  on  condition  of 
keeping  armed  ships  in  the  Gulf  to  count^act  the  influence  o£ 
Portugal.  To  this  arrangement  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  the  King's^am- 
bassador  at  the  Mogul's  Court,  objected,  as  leading  the  Company. 

*  Braee's  AnnaU, 
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into  needless  expenses,  and  possibly  because,  being  on  the  spot, 
he  noticed  signs  of  jealousy  at  Court  regarding  the  rising  power  of 
the  Company. 

In  1617  the  second  joint  stock  was  formed  ;  this  amounted  Uh 
over  one  million  sterling. 

At  this  period  the  Company  had  formed  factories  at  Surat,  in- 
India;  at  Acheen, Tekoo,  and  Jambeein  Sumatra;  Bantam  in  Java; 
and  traded  with  Snccadania  and  Baujarmassin  in  Borneo,  Macas- 
sar in  the  Celebes,  Banda,  Amboyna,  and  other  Spice  Islands,  and 
with  Persia,  Siam^  and  Japan. 

To  conduct  this  trade  they  owned  thirty-six  ships,  of  from  100 
to  1,000  tons,  duly  armed  to  resist  Dutch  and  Portuguese  aggres- 
sion, and  overcome  opposition  from  the  natives  and  pirates  who 
at  that  period  swarmed  at  sea. 

The  above  list  of  countries  traded  with  offers  some  idea  of  the 
Tast  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  nearly  800  years  ago,  and  yet. 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  followed  the  beaten  track  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  especially  of  the  former.  Even  in  these 
days  of  ocean  steamers  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago are  but  seldom  visited  by  Englishmen ;  and  although  the- 
▼oyage  to  India  and  Japan  are  holiday  trips,  a  journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Ispahan,  and  thence  to  the  Persian  Oulf  and  India,  is  a. 
feat  accomplished  by  few. 

The  year  1617  dates  the  establishment  of  the  first  Dutch  factory 
at  Surat,  thus  bringing  the  English  merchants  face  to  face  with  two 
rivals  in  the  Indian  market — ^that  is  to  say,  Portugal  and  Holland. 
The  Dutch  also  possessed  a  factory  at  Masulipatam,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  or  east  coast  of  India.  Surat  was  still  unfortified,  and  the 
Company's  goods  in  constant  danger ;  and  the  Dutch,  supreme  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  seized  and  destroyed  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  corrupted  the  crew  of  another,  and  captured  two 
French  traders.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  attempts  iu 
France  to  establish  an  Eastern  trade,  the  French  East  Indian 
Company  being  formed  many  years  later  (in  1664.) 

In  1618  Sir  Thomas  Boe  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Mogu( 
Court  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  Portugal ;  among  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  the  following  are  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper: — ^The  native  Governor  of  Surat  was  to  lend  armed  ships 
to  the  English  for  the  better  defence  of  the  port,  and  to  permit  ten 
armed  men  of  the  Company's  ships  to  land  at  one  time,  and  the- 
resident  merchants  to  bear  arms*;  trade  was  also  opened  with 
Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

•  Brace's  AnnaU. 
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The  same  jear,  in  retaliation  for  years  of  oppression^  the  Engliab, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Drake,  in  treaty  with  the  native  authorities,  took 
Batavia  from  the  Dutch.  The  English,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
in  possession,  for  in  1619  the  Dutch  fortified  the  position,. i»nd  made 
it,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  the  capital  of  their. East  Indian  possessions. 
The  same  year,  in  defiance  of  a  treaty  entered  into  between  England 
and  Holland,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  six  sail  attacked  and  sank  oae 
English  ship,  and  captured  three  others,  after  a  severe  action,  in 
the  Port  of  Tekoo,  in  Sumatra, 

The  year  1620  is  interesting  for  the  fact  of  Saldanha  Bay,  on 
the  south-east  Coast  of  Africa,  being  taken  possession  of  by  Cap- 
tain Shillinge^  of  the  Company's  service,  whereby  the  right  of  Eng- 
land to  the  territory  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  established, 
years  prior  to  Dutch  occupation  of  that  locality. 

In  the  following  year  Captain  Shillinge  lost  bis  life  in  an 
action  off  Jask,  with  the  Portuguese,  whence  he  had  been  de- 
spatched with  four  armed  ships  from  Surat..  The  action  was 
obstinate,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  English,  whereby  their 
naval  renown  was  raised  in  Persian  estimation,  and  facilitated  the 
Company's  trade  with  that  country. 

The  Company's  attempts  during  this  year  to  establish  trade  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  were  frustrated  by  the  Dutch,  who  owned  a 
fort  and  garrison  at  Pullicat. 

In  1622  the  agents  of  the  Company  at  Surat  suffered  greatly 
by  the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  who  made  prizes  of  seyeral 
of  the  Mogul's  ships.  The  native  Powers,  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  distinguish  between  the  several  European  nations,  im- 
prisoned the  English  factors  and  agents  at  Ahmedabad  and  Sorat, 
the  Company  having  to  pay  heavy  ransoms  for  the  release  of  their 
servants.  In  retaliation  it  was  proposed  to  seize  the  Mogul  ships 
carrying  pilgrims  to  Mecca;  a  course  vetoed  at  the  time,  but,  as  will 
be  seen,  carried  out  in  future  years. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Company's  fleet  wrested  Ormux 
from  the  Portuguese,  and  obtained  from  Persia  a  portion  of  the 
•customs  of  Gombroon. 

At  the  same  time  the  Company's  servants  in  Java  were  allowed 
•to  assume  the  title  of  President  and  Council,  a  distinction  subse* 
quently  conferred  on  their  agents  in  India,  from  which  the  great 
divisions  of  their  future  Indian  territories  derived  the  designation  of 
Presidencies* 

In  spite  of  titles,  the  English  did  not  flourish  in  Java,  for  in 
this  year  occurred  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Company's  servants 
by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  by  which  Captain  Towerson,  the  Agent, 
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'SDd  nine  factors,,  besides  Portuguese  and  Japanese,  were  put  to 
death  under  incredible  tortures,  those  who  survived  being  handed 
-over  to  tbe  executioner. 

At  this  time  the  factories  in  Japan  and  Siam  were  withdrawn,  but 
•a  ship  was  sent  from  Java  to  try  and  establish  a  factory  at  Tanjore, 
^n  the  east  coast  of  India ;  the  project  was,  howeverj  opposed  and 
fimstrated  by  a  new  rival,  the  Danes,  whQ  are  now  heard  of  for  the 
first  time  in  India. 

,  In  1624  the  King  granted  power  to  the  Company's  agents  and 
-eommanders  to  try  their  servants  by  common  and  martial  law.. 

The  news  of  the  Amboyna  massacre  did  not  reach  England  until 
early  in  1624,  when  it  produced  an  immense  sensation.  The  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague  demanded  satisfaction  and  compensation ; 
and  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  received 
orders  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to  seize  the  Dutch  homeward-bound  India- 
men  and  to  keep  them  until  reparation  was  accorded. 

No  satisfaction  was  obtained  from  the  Dutch,  who,  indeed,  a 
little  later  had  the  audacity  U>  appoint  Van  Speult  (their  servant 
who  had  conducted  tbe  massacre)  to  be  the  agent  at  Surat ;  he 
•appears  to  have  died  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce 
Mocha,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  in  1626,  the  expedition  having  started 
irom  Surat.  The  popular  cry  was  for  war ;  a  step  not  carried  out 
•under  the  varying  foreign  .policy  of  James,  whose  weak  reign  ended 
t>y  his  death  in  March  1625. 

Charles  I.  now  reigned  in  England,  and  civil  war  was,  before 
many  years  had  passed,  to  distract  the  nation.  The  affairs  of  the 
Company,  no  longer  receiving  the  support  of  the  Grown,  rapidly  fell 
into  serious  difficulties.  Many  stations  in  the  Archipelago  were 
•abandoned,  and  trade  generally  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Dnteh ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England^ 
lost  no  opportunity  of  insisting  on  their  supremacy ;  but  the  Com* 
pany  had  too  much  at  stake  to  meekly  give  way ;  they  persevered 
against  all  diificuities,  and  as  one  factory  was  abandoned  another 
was  established. 

Thus,  in  1625,,  the  example  of  Captain  Hippon  was  followed,  and 
a  factory  founded  at  Armegon,  on  the  east  or  Goromandel  coast  of 
India*  Some  time  previously  trade  had  been  carried  on  at  Masuli- 
patam,  on  the  same  coast,  but  the  site  was  changed  to  Armegon, 
where  fortifications  were  allowed  to  be  erected ;  this  is  remarkably 
as  the  first  fortified  position  occupied  by  the  Company  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bruce  that  in  1628  it  was 
defended  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and  by  a  guard  of  twenty-thr^ 
factors  and  soldiers.      Some  years    after  this  event,  favourable 
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terms  haying  been  offered  by  the  native   ruler^   the  factory  waa 
again  removed  to  Masulipatam. 

In  1626  the  English  agent  at  Sarat  proposed  to  the  Dutch  the 
advisability  of  a  joint  attack  on  Bombay  (then  held  by  the  Porta- 
gaese),  on  the  understanding  that  if  the  island  was  reduced  it  shonli 
be  divided  between  them  and  fortified,  so  as  to  render  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  native  powers*  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in 
those  early  days  the  importance  of  Bombay  was  fully  recognized. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Company  were  mere  dependants  of  the  Crown; 
but,  Dutch  oppression  continuing,  and  no  redress  being  obtainable 
from  Charles,  the  Company  determined  to  appeal  to  Parliament 
direct.     This  action  could  not  fail  to  give  deep  offence  at  Court. 

The  Dutch,  emboldened  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
in  England,  became  powerful  at  Surat,  and  the  Portuguese,  rein- 
forced with  nine  ships  and  2,000  troops,  even  threatened  the  recaptnre 
of  Ormuz,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Company's  trade  with  Persia; 
and  Bantam,  hitherto  so  important  as  the  emporium  of  trade  with 
the  Spice  Islands,  sank  into  insignificance  and  became  dependent 
on  the  Surat  Agency. 

The  Company  even  failed  in  the  management  of  their  own 
subordinates,  and  a  system  of  wholesale  smuggling,  carried  on  by 
the  crews  of  their  trading  vessels,  greatly  diminished  the  small 
profits  that  remained  to  the  association.  For  this  the  Company 
were  alone  to  blame,  as  private  trading  had  long  been  recognized 
as  the  right  of  the  humblest  of  those  employed,  each  seaman  and 
figfattng*man  being  permitted  to  fill,  on  their  own  account,  a  chest 
four  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  deep.* 

But,  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  the  Company  did  not  de- 
spair, and  small  grains  of  comfort  helped  them  to  persevere. 

In  1681  the  third  joint  stock  was  subscribed,  and  the  Company's 
affairs  were  ordered  to  be  regulated  at  home  by  a  Governor,  Com- 
mittee, and  Court  of  Adventurers;  this  is  the  first  mention  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Court  of  Directors. 

In  the  same  year  the  Company's  factories  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  President  and  Council  at  Surat. 

In  1682  a  firman  was  obtained  from  the  Persian  monarch  Shab 
Sophie,  confirming  the  Company  in  their  trade  with  Persia,  and 
that  of  the  Coromandel  Coast  was  authorized  by  the  King  of 
Golconda,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  Company  should 
import  Persian  horses ;  thus  a  trade  was  established  which  is  now 
80  important  as  a  source  of  supply  of  remounts  for  the  British 
Native  Cavalry  in  India. 

*  Beveridge's  History  of  India. 
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In  1634,  by  firman  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  factories  were 
^established  in  Bengal  with  a  port  at  Peply.  The  importance  of 
this  concession  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  a  future  paper* 

In  1685  Charles  was  undertaking  the  experiment  of  governing 
England  without  the  assistance  of  his  Parliament;  and  possibly  out 
of  ill-feeling  arising  from  the  action  of  the  Company  in  appealing 
direct  to  Parliament,  in  1628,  as  before  mentioned,  or  as  a  means 
of  increasing  his  own  revenues,  permitted,  in  spite  of  former 
charters,  granted  by  James  and  Elizabeth,  rival  traders,  known  as 
Courten's  Association,  to  compete  with  the  established  Com- 
pany. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  transaction, 
which  is  very  fully  discussed  in  Beveridge's  History  oflndia^  vol.  i.; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  encroachment  of  their  rivals, 
«nd  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  Dutch,  served  to  bring  the 
Company  to  a  very  low  ebb ;  while  the  certainty  of  a  civil  war 
rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  further  ventures  on  a  large  scale. 

The  same  reasons  affected  the  transactions  of  the  rival  traders^ 
who,  after  some  successes  and  depredations,  which  subjected  them 
4o  severe  reprisals,  disappeared  from  the  field,  but  not  before  they 
had  been  amalgamated  with  the  old  Company  under  a  joint  stock 
^arrangement,  which  was  the  subject  of  many  quarrels,  and  was 
£nally  settled  by  Cromwell  in  favour  of  the  original  traders. 

In  1685  a  factory  was  established  in  Scind.  In  1640  the  Com- 
ipany  made  a  great  stride  in  the  acquisition  of  Madrasapatam,  which 
soon  became  the  first  independent  position  of  «the  English  in  India, 
which  they  acquired  on  very  favourable  terms  from  the  native  ruler 
of  that  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  where  they  obtained 
permission  to  build  a  fort,  which  exists  to  this  day  as  Fort  St 
George.  Madras  was  at  the  same  time  made  subordinate  to  the 
President  and  Council  at  Bantam. 

Difficult  as  was  the  position  of  the  Company  during  the  Civil 
War,  its  agents  in  India  were  not  idle,  but,  exerting  themselves  in 
-the  interest  of  their  employers,  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission 
to  establish  a  fortified  factory  at  Balasore,  on  the  north-west  coast 
•of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  port  of 
Peply.  The  trade  with  Madras,  thanks  to  the  security  ensured  by 
its  fortifications  (which  in  1644  had  already  cost  nearly  j68,000, 
and  were  calculated  to  cost  a  further  sum  of  jS2,000),'^  continued  to 
increase,  and  promised  to  become  even  more  valuable  than  Bantam 
4IS  a  factory. 

*  Bmce'B  Annals, 
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In  1646  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the  Company's  trade  with- 
Suakin,  in  the  Bed  Sea;  for  some  years  after  this  event  the  annals 
of  the  Company,  compiled  by  Mr.  Brace>  deal  exclusively  with 
trade  matters,  which  need  no  notice  in  these  papers.  The  agents- 
at  the  various  factories  continued,  however,  to  be  harassed  by 
the  Dutch  and  discredited  by  the  piratical  acts  of  Courten's  Asso- 
ciation, or  the  Assada  Merchants,  as  they  were  now  termed. 

In  1650  the  Company  petitioned  Parliament  for  redress  of  their 
grievances  against  the  Dutch,  and  estimated  their  losses  through 
Dutch  hostility  at  two  millions  sterling.'^ 

The  vigorous  rule  of  Cromwell  greatly  altered  the  position  of 
the  Company  for  the  better.  A  fresh  petition  was  presented  to< 
Parliament,  consisting  principally  of  the  old  complaint  against  the 
Dutch.  This  was  favourably  received,  not  on  its  merits  only,  bat 
because  Dutch  arrogance,  in  pretending  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  and  the  encouragement  they  had  given  to  the  House  of  Stuart^, 
had  greatly  incensed  the  Protector.  War  was  declared,  which 
resulted  in  humbling  Holland;  but  not  before  she  had  gained, 
several  maritime  successes  over  the  Company  in  Indian  waters^, 
notably  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  four  ships  were 
captured  and  destroyed,  the  trade  with  Persia  and  Gombroon,  for 
the  time  being,  greatly  damaged. 

To  show  how  powerless  the  Company  was  in  India  during 
this  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  news  reached  Surat 
of  open  hostilities  between  England  and  the  States  General,  the 
president  at  Surat  sent  an  envoy  to  Delhi  to  pray  for  the  Mognl's- 
protection  against  the  Dutch,  and  petitioned  the  Home  Government 
to  despatch  four  or  five  large  vessels  of  war  and  eight  or  nine  smaller 
ships  for  the  protection  of  the  factories  and  to  act  offensively  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  Company  also  petitioned  Parliament  to- 
allow  them  to  fit  out  men-of-war  for  their  own  protection. 

Peace  with  Holland  was  concluded  in  1664,  when  satisfaction 
was  demanded  and  obtained  for  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  whereby 
the  Dutch  Company  was  to  pay  to  the  heirs  of  the  victims  the 
small  sum  of  £8,600,  and  to  the  London  Company  ^6,000  for 
damages  sustained ;  small  compensation  indeed  for  so  barbarous 
an  act ! 

Affairs  in  Bengal  were  now  in  a  more  satisfactory  state,  a  firman 
having  been  obtained  for  free  trade  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
and  Madras  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Presidency  (1663),t 
having  control   over  the  affairs  of  the  Bengal  factories,  besides 

•  Bruce's  Annals. 

t  Ibid,    Beveridge  gives  the  date  as  1654. 
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those  of  the  Goromandel  Coast ;  whilst  the  Persian  trade  was  to 
be  sabordinate  to  Snrat.  At  the  same  time  Bantam  was  to  pre* 
side  over  the  affairs  of  the  insalar  factories.  Private  trade  among 
the  servants  of  the  Company  was  also  prohibited^  but  without 
effect. 

Pending  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  Holland  the  Company 
petitioned  Cromwell,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  Indian 
trade  to  the  English  nation  at  large^  and  suggested  Bassein  and 
Bombay  as  the  most  convenient  position  for  the  foundation  of 
factories. 

In  1654  the  Company  was  so  distressed  by  the  action  of  private 
traders  (hardly  better  than  pirates)  that  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  all  establishments,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  reduction 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  from  twenty-six  to  ten  men ! 
and  this  command  was  received  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  were 
predominant  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  the  armies  of  Golcondah  and 
Visiapore  were  waging  war  against  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnaticy  who 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the  former  monarch. 

In  1656  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 
This  year  is  also  important  as  being  that  in  which  the  Marathas, 
under  their  great  leader  Shivaji,  invaded  the  Camatic. 

1657  saw  Surat  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Company's  Presi* 
dencies  and  factories,  Bengal  being  immediately  subordinate  to- 
Madras.  The  death  of  Shah  Jehan  also  occurred  in  this  year,  an 
event  which  plunged  India  into  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the 
accession  of  Aurungzebe  to  the  Mogul  throne.  Surat  Castle  was. 
seized  by  one  of  the  claimants  to  Sovereign  power,  whose  general 
pillaged  the  town. 

In  1658  Cromwell  granted  to  a  Mr.  Bolt  licence  to  export  to 
India  8  mortars  and  "  20,000  rounds  of  shells  "  for  Aurungzebe,  the 
Company  at  the  same  time  exporting  large  quantities  of  ord- 
nance stores  to  counteract  Mr.  Bolt's  proceedings.''^  Cromwell's 
death,  which  occurred  the  same  year,  seriously  affected  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

In  1659,  the  Company  being  embarrassed  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  political  situation  in  England^  sent  their  homeward-bound 
ships,  as  a  fleet,  with  orders  to  touch  at  St.  Helena,  and  there  to 
await  tidings;  and  should  these  be  unsatisfactory,  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  Barbadoes,  where  they  were  to  remain  until  they  received 
intelligence  from  home.  The  President  at  Surat  again  urged  that 
Bombay  should  be  secured,  if  necessary  by  purchase,  from  Portugal. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  opened  with  important  concessions  to 

*  Bmce's  Annali, 
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the  Company ;  a  new  charter  was  granted  confirming  all  previous 
charters^  and  exclusive  privileges  for  ever  (instead  of  for  15  yeare, 
as  in  the  charter  granted  by  Elizabeth),  and  conferring  judicial 
and  military  power  on  the  Governors'^  of  Presidencies,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  suppression  of  the  private  traders  now  generally 
known  as  **  Interlopers."  Among  other  matters  of  importance,  the 
Restoration  was  the  signal  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace 
t)etween  England,  Spain,  and  the  States  General,  which  tended  to 
secure  the  Company's  trade  in  India* 

In  1660  an  instance  occurred  of  the  Presidency  of  Surat  exer- 
cising its  power  over  the  Bengal  agency;  the  agent  at  Hoo^y 
having  seized  a  country  vessel  in  the  Ganges,  for  which  act  retali- 
ation was  threatened  by  the  Mogul's  commander,  Mir  Jumla, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Surat  President  in  Council  for  its  imme- 
<diate  restoration. 

In  this  year  pagodas  were  coined  at  the  mint  at  Fort  St.  Greorg^, 
under  the  agency  of  Sir  Edward  Winter,  from  bullion  received  from 
Europe.   The  Bombay  value  of  the  pagoda  was  £d  10s. 

In  1661  Bombay  became  the  property  of  Charles,  ceded  by  the 
^Crown  of  Portugal  as  a  portion  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  his 
queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine,  and  in  the  following  year  a  fleet  sailed 
from  England  under  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  having  on 
board  an  o£Bcial  of  high  rank  from  Portugal,  who  was  to  arrange 
the  cession  of  the  island,  and  put  the  English  in  possession.  A 
force  of  400  soldiers  was  also  embarked,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman,  who  was  to  remain  at  Bombay  as  Governor. 
The  affair  was  not  brought  to  the  immediate  conclusion  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  claims  of  the  English  Governor,  who,  in  1662, 
demanded,  with  Bombay^  the  cession  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
•Salsette.  This  demand  was  resisted,  and  the  EngHsh,  not  being  in 
•a  position  to  force  an  occupation,  applied  to  the  then  President  of 
Surat,  Sir  George  Oxinden,t  for  permission  to  land  the  troops  at 
that  station.  The  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Mogul  Emperor 
by  the  disembarkation  of  so  considerable  a  forcCi  produced  a  refusal 
which  forced  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  to  disembark  on  the  Island  of 
Anjedivah,  south  of  Goa. 

In  the  meanwhile  the   admiral,  with  his  fleet,  had  sailed  for 

*  Although  GoTemors  of  Presidencies  are,  according  to  Bmcei  mentioned  in 
the  text  of  the  Charter,  the  first  GoYemor  (Sir  George  Oxinden)  was  not  appointed 
until  1668. — Authob. 

t  He  was  appointed  with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  and  a  gratuity  of  £200  a  year, 
-**  for  the  purpose  of  remoying  all  temptation  to  engage  in  private  trade."  He  was 
granted  a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal  authorising  kim  to  seise  all  private  traders 
-^d  send  them  to  England, — Bruce's  ArmaU, 
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England,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Company's  agents  in 
India,  who  had,  by  the  presence  of  the  ships  of  war  on  the  Indian 
seas,  hoped  to  intimidate  the  Datch,  who  still  aspired  to  supremacy 
on  the  coast. 

In  1662  another  event  occurred  of  importance  to  the  Company* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  association  with  Courten's  Company 
or  Assada  Merchants,  the  India  Company  had  obtained  certain 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Charles  II ,  in  spite  of  the 
Company's  right,  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a 
charter  to  form  a  new  African  Company.  The  Directors  of  the 
original  Company  being  under  obligations  to  the  Crown,  and  per- 
haps not  being  particularly  auzious  to  keep  their  position  in  Africa 
(the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  this  period  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch),  made  over  its  rights  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  new 
African  Company,  aud  so  confined  tbeir  trade  exclusively  to  the 
Eastern  Seas ;  but  they  still  retained  St.  Helena,  which  they  had 
colonized  since  1667,  and  possession  of  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  Charles  II.  in  1661. 

In  1663  the  Company  was  much  alarmed  at  the  equipment  of  a 
considerable  French  fleet,  reported  to  be  destined  to  proceed  to 
the  East  Indies.  Fort  St.  George  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  defence,  and  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
lately  employed,  but  distrusted,  were  to  be  discharged  on  the  receipt 
of  a  re-inforcement  of  thirty  English  recruits.''^ 

In  1663  Surat  was  invested  by  the  Marathas.  It  was  in  those 
days  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  but  was  in  no  position  to  repulse 
a  determined  assault.  The  native  inhabitants  were  plundered,  but 
the  English  imd  Dutch  defended  their  factories  with  such  deter- 
mined gallantry  that  the  siege  was  abandoned.  Aurungzebe,  who 
then  reigned  at  Delhi,  was  so  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  British 
that  he  granted  a  firman  exempting  them  for  ever  from  transit 
charges,  and  a  portion  of  the  usual  custom  duties.  At  the  defence 
of  the  Surat  factory  the  Company  employed  no  regular  troops,  the 
defending  force  consisting  of  the  president  and  his  subordinates, 
assisted  by  the  European  crews  of  the  ships. 

In  the  same  year  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  finding  the  accommo- 
dation for  his  troops  on  the  island  of  Anjedivah  insufficient^  and 
seeing  little  hope  of  settling  the  dispute  with  the  Portuguese 
regarding  the  cession  of  Bombay,  ofifered  to  cede  the  Crown  rights 
to  that  island  to  the  Company. 

*  This  order  was  not  carried  oat,  as  the  Portngaese  (known  as  Topasses)  proved 
their  fidelity  when  Fort  St.  George  was  threatened  hy  the  King  of  Golconda,  before 
the  order  was  received. 

VOL.  XIV.  19 
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The  President  and  Coancil  at  Surat  declined  the  offer,  for  the 
following  valid  reasons  :  first,  it  was  doabtfal  whether  the  Viceroy 
of  Ooa  would  consent;  second,  they  were  unprovided  with  sufficient 
force  for  the  occupation  ;  thirds  that  no  one  hut  the  Eling  hima^ 
had  power  to  transfer  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  the  Company. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  another  illustrious  nation,  an  aspirant 
for  power  in  the  East,  whose  intrigues  were  one  of  the  promi- 
nent causes  by  which  the  Company  rose,  firom  an  association  of 
merchants,  to  the  position  of  conquerors.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the 
time  now  brought  under  notice,  the  commerce  of  the  Company  had 
not  been  carried  on  without  bloodshed,  but  it  had  been  in  defence 
of  their  trade — even  then  not  always  excusable — and  not  with  a 
view  to  territorial  conquest  in  India ;  but  the  arrival  of  theFrenoh, 
and  their  rise  to  power,  in  a  very  few  years  completely  changed  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  the  English  Company  to  one  of  bitter  and 
incessant  war,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  France  in  India. 

In  1642  France  had  established  its  power  in  the  island  of  Boor- 
bon  (which  had  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1545)  and 
named  it  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  Having  thus  acquired  a  footing 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  the  French,  following  the  example  of  Portugal^ 
Holland,  and  England,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  commercial  riches 
of  the  East.^ 

Colbert,  one  of  the  most  able  ministers  of  Louis  XIV,  obtained 
the  permission  of  that  sovereign,  in  1664,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
French  East  India  Company,  to  which  exclusive  privilege  for  fifty 
years  was  granted,  and  never  renewed.  The  King  not  only  sane* 
tioned,  but  supported  the  Company  by  a  contribution  of  six  millions 
of  francs  to  its  funds,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  wealthy. 
The  Queen  and  Court  subscribed  200,000  francs,  the  merohants 
660,000  francs,  and  various  financiers  2,000,000  francs*  The  nation 
generally  seconded  the  efforts  of  its  master.f 

The  year  1664  is  moreover  eventful  for  the  British  occupation 
of  Bombay.  The  troops  under  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  had  suffered 
greatly  since  their  occupation  of  the  island  of  Anjedivah,  the  com- 
mander himself  falling  a  victim  to  disease.  To  save  the  lives  of 
the  survivors,  numbering  about  100  men  out  of  the  original  400, 
the  little  territory  of  Bombay  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cooke,  Sir 
Abraham's  Secretary,  on  the  original  terms  offered  by  the  Porta- 
gaesct 

*  Voltaire's  Le  Sihcle  de  Louis  XIV. 
t  Ihid. 

t  The  original  nTunbers  embarked  for  occupation  of  Bombay  yrma  4  compaoiea  «f 
100  men  each,  exclnflive  of  officers,  at  a  cost  of  £18,166.     The  snrviTors  landed  at 
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In  1665  England  was  at  war  with  both  Holland  and  France,  to 
the  grave  detriment  of  the  Company's  trade.  Agents  of  the 
Frenoh  East  India  Company  arrived  in  India  throagh  Persia,  and 
-sent  an  envoy  to  the  Mogul.  This  is  the  first  recorded  appearance 
of  the  French  in  India. 

The  year  is  also  memorable  for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Sir 
Edward  Winter,  the  agent  at  Fort  St.  George^  who,  having  for- 
leited  the  confidence  of  the  Directors  at  home,  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Foxcroft;  on  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman  at  Madras,  Sir 
Edward  Winter  seized  him  and  his  son,  and,  having  accused  them 
-of  sedition  and  treason,  placed  them  in  confinement  and  himself 
TCtained  the  command  of  the  Agency,  and^  instead  of  referring  his 
j^evances  to  his  superior,  the  President  at  Surat,  confided  in  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  King's  Governor  at  Bombay,  and  addressed  a  letter 
direct  to  His  Majesty,  professing  loyalty.  These  matters  were  the 
more  serious  as  Fort  St.  George  was  at  the  time  threatened  by  the 
King  of  Golcondah. 

In  1666  Sir  Gervase  Lucas  arrived  at  Bombay  as  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Inducements  were  held  out  to  native 
fnerehants  to  settle  in  the  town,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
fortify  the  position.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  island  as  a 
dependency  of  the  Grown  was  soon  found  to  be  excessive, 
and  the  profits  little  or  nothing,  and  the  claim  advanced  by 
Sir  Gervase  Lucas  for  precedence,  as  an  officer  of  the  King, 
over  the  Company's  president  at  Surat,  was  the  cause  of  violent 
disputes;  these  circumstances  combined,  determined  Charles  to 
offer  Bombay  to  the  Company.  The  ofiler  ^was  accepted,  and  the 
island  was  made  over  by  regular  charter  on  the  27th  March 
1668,  on  condition  that  a  yearly  rent  of  £10  in  gold  should  be 
paid  regularly  on  the  80th  of  each  September,  for  ever.  Sir  George 
Oxinden  was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
a  deputy  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Bombay. 

On  these  remarkably  easy  terms  the  Company  became  posses- 
sors of  the  finest,  and,  if  Karachi  is  now  excepted,  the  only  sea- 
port on  the  west  coast  of  India.  The  garrison  of  Bombay 
^xmsisted  of  some  286  men,  mostly  French,  Portuguese,  and  nattyes, 
there  being  only  98  English,  including  officers.  This  is  the  fiiBt 
mention  of  ntUive  troops.* 

Shortly  before  this  event  twenty  recruits  were  sent  to  Fort  St. 


Bombay  were:  Mr.  Oooke  (Qoremor),  I  eiuBgB,tA  jwrgeiutts,  6  Mqptni%-4 
nera,  1  eiuBgeon,  1  siurgaoii'B  nuite,  Sfgaanen,  i  gmmei^e  oale,  1  igmk-nmitbf  Wf 
piivKlee,  22  oammt.— 'Brace's  AtmaU. 
*  Bru,ee*B  Atmaii. 

19  • 
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George,  and  a  amall  detaohment  to  re-inforce  the  King's  troops' 
at  Bombay.  Aurangzebe  also  made  a  demand  on  the  OoTenior 
of  Surat  for  artillerymen  and  engineers  to  assist  him  in  his  wan^ 
in  the  Deccan.  This  demand  could  not  be  complied  with,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Governor  did  not  possess  any  troops^  even  for  his 
own  protection. 

For  some  time  after  its  first  occupation  Bombay  was  subordi- 
nate to  Surat,  which  still  continued  the  residence  of  the  Govemor^ 
a  member  of  his  council  being  appointed  as  deputy  governor,  to 
administer  the  a£Pairs  of  the  island ;  the  Fort,  or  Castle,  was 
strengthened  for  the  protection  of  the  rapidly-growing  town,  and 
inducements  were  held  out  to  settlers,  who  were  permitted  the- 
free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions ;  the  harbour  was  greatly 
improved,  and  docks  were  ordered  to  be  constructed. 

Having  brought  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Presidencies  downc 
to  the  Company's  occupation  of  Bombay,  it  becomes  necemary  to- 
make  a  short  digression,  to  go  back  a  few  years,  and  give  a  brief 
skeitch  of  the  rise  of  the  great  Maratha  Power  under  Shivaji — this 
is  the  more  necessary  as  it  will  hereafter  be  seen  how,  in  future^ 
years,  the  destinies  of  Bombay  were  to  be  intimately  connected  with' 
the  Marathas. 

The  possessions  of  this  great  native  power  were  studded  ovor  the 
whole  of  India,  and,  says  Thornton,'^  "  required  compactness  only 
to  constitute  them  a  mighty  empire."  Their  rise  from  a  tribe  of 
barbarous  hillmen,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  Hindoo- 
antiquity,  to  a  position  so  powerful  as  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
Great  Mogul  himself,  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  and  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed  that  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  owes  its  present  greatness 
to  the  wars  with  the  Marathas,  which  subsequently  caused  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bajas  of  Satara,  and  their  ministers,  the  Peshwas,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  the  Konkan  and  Deccan  under  the  sway  of 
the  Government  of  Bombay.f 

The  Maratha  power  owes  it  rise  to  Shahaji,  and  his  son  ShiviyL 
The  father  of  Shahaji  was  a  man  of  no  consequence,  but  of  good 
family,  who  took  service  with  the  Nizam  Shahi.  He  managed^ 
by  stratagem,  to  marry  his  son  Shahaji  to  the  daughter  of  an 
ofiScer  of  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Mogul.  The  progeny  of  this 
marriage  was  Shiviyi  he  founder  of  the  Maratha  Empire,  who  was 
bom  in  1626. 

'  ^  Thornton's  British  Empire  in  India. 

jfcThis  short  account  •of  Shivaji  is  taken  from  a  native  source,  pnblished  by 
Profeasor  Forrest  in  his  Bombay  State  Papers^  printed  for  the  Bombay  GoyenuBent 
in  1885. 
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Shahajiy  after  some  vioissitades^  became  a  man  of  oonseqaence 
•tinder  the  £iog  of  Bijapur,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  territories  of 
-Jonnar  and  Poona,  with  the  Tillages  of  Wai  and   Serol,  so  well- 
known  to  all  travellers  visiting  Mahable&hwar,  the  sanitorium  and 
-sammer  retreat  of  the  Bombay  Government.     He  afterwards  held 
•other  properties  in  the  districts  of  B&U&pur  and  Eolar,  in  the  Oar- 
natic»  and  gained  possession  of  the  fortress  and  district  of  Tan- 
Jore. 

Shivaji  was  brought  np  on  his  father's  property  at  Poona,  and 

was  trained  in  military  exercises,  in  which  he  excelled ;  on  the 

death  of  his  guardian  and  tutor,  D&doji  Pant,  his  father  being 

-then  absent  in  the  Camatic,  Shivaji  seized  on  the  Poona  estates 

4ind  provided  himself  with  troops  from  among  the  Mav&lis,  or  hill 

fpeople,  to  the  number  of  25,000  men. 

Shahaji,  far  from  being  incensed  at  this  conduct,  expressed  his 
-warm  approval,  bestowed  upon  Shivaji  full  powers  for  the  govem- 
4nent  of  the  country,  and  sent  him  assurances  of  his  regard. 

At  this  time  Arungzebe  (1653)  had  been  sent  by  his  father^  Shah 
-Jehan,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  with  an  army  to  conquer  Bijapur ;  he 
was  unsuccessful,  but  succeeded  in  capturing  Daolatabad,  and 
^founded  the  city  of  Aurungabad. 

Aurungzebe  greatly  resented  the  growing  power  of  Shiviyi,  and 
"determined  to  chastise  and  humble  him.  This  ill-feeling  is  said  by 
Dative  historians  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  wars  carried  on 
4>etween  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the  Marathas. 

Shivaji  seized  on  the  strong  fortress  of  Purandhar  by  treachery* 
>and  possessed  himself  of  the  hill  forts  of  Singhur  (which  overlooks 
(Poena),  Torna^  Ohandraghnr,  Bajghur,  Baighur,  and  others,  and 
*by  this  time  had  60,000  Marathas  in  his  service.  Now,  conscious 
-of  his  power,  he  attacked  and  seized  Jaival  from  the  King  of  Bija* 
pur.  The  King  complained  of  this  conduct  to  Shahaji,  who  replied 
^hat  he  possessed  no  power  over  his  son  Shivaji,  but  recommended 
that  an  army  should  be  sent  to  punish  him.  This  was  accordingly 
-done,  the  command  being  given  to  a  Mahometan  noble,  Afzul  Khan, 
lin  1662. 

The  story  of  how  Afzul  Khan*  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
rShivaji  on  the  slopes  of  Pr&tapghur,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  is 
400  well  known  to  require  repetition  here.  In  revenge  for  this 
-defeat  another  army  was  sent  from  Bijapur,  under  the  command 
of  Fazil  Khan,  Afzul's  son,  to  invest  Shivaji  in  the  fortress  of 

*  For  A  full  aceoont  of  the  life  of  Shiyaji,  and  the  murder  of  Afzul  Khan,  eee 
Tom,  \fy  Meadows  Taylor. 
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Panala,  near  Kholapur ;  bat  although  some  slight  successes  weie- 
gained,  the  difficulties  of  hurting  Shivaji  in  his  hill  fastnesses  were 
so  great  that  Fazil  Khan  reluctantly  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
retired  to  Bijapur. 

Shivaji  now  built  many  forts,  and  constantly  raided  the  outlying 
territories  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  Aurungzebe  at  once  despatched 
an  army  to  destroy  him,  but  Shivaji  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Imperial  forces,  at  a  place  between  Poena  and  Aurung- 
abad. 

After  this  victory  Shivaji  constructed  many  strong  forts  on  the 
coast,  notably  Savamdurg  (afterwards  the  pirate  Angria's  strong- 
hold), built  vessels  to  keep  "  the  Feranges "  in  order,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Konkan,  from  Kalyan  to  Sond&h. 

Aurungzebe  sent  another  army,  consisting  of  80,000  men,  against 
Shivaji ;  after  investing  and  taking  the  fort  of  Gbakan,  the  Mo(^ 
commander-in-chief,  Shahisti  Khan,  installed  himself  in  Shivaji's 
palace  at  Poona,  from  whence  he  sent  him  a  message  calling  him. 
a  "  hill-monkey,"  incapable  of  fighting  a  fair  battle  in  the  open 
field.  Such,  indeed,  was  not  the  Maratha  mode  of  warfare.  Shivigi' 
^replied  in  person  by  coming  to  Poona  in  disgaise,  by  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  assassinating  the  Mogul  chief.  Having  gained  an 
entrance  into  his  palace,  he,  by  mistake^  murdered  the  chiefs  son, 
whom  he  found  asleep.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  he  cut  off  the 
thumb  of  the  father  and  made  good  his  escape. 

After  this  Shahisti  Khan  was  recalled,  and  Mirza  Baja  was  by 
Aurungzebe  appointed  Subh6dar  of  the  Deccan.  After  many  unsoc- 
cessful  att'empts  to  reduce  Shivaji's  fastnesses,  Mirza  requested  an 
armistice,  and  a  treaty  was  ratified.  Among  other  things  it  was 
agreed  that  Shivaji,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sambh&ji,  should  visit 
the  Emperor  at  Delhi.  Shivaji  remained  ten  months  a  guest,  or 
rather  a  state  prisoner,  at  Delhi,  after  which  he  made  his  escape 
disguised  as  a  religious  mendicant,  and  visited  Allahabad  and 
Benares.  Shortly  after  Shivaji's  return  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  the 
Prince  Shah  Alum  was  appointed  to  the  subh^darship  of  the 
Deccan.  Shivaji  sent  a  deputation  to  him  at  Aurungabad,  and 
concluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms : — Shivaji  was  to  give  up 
twenty-seven  forts  a;nd  receive  in  exchange  the  territory  ot  Birar, 
B&l&pur,  and  other  districts.  This  peace  lasted  three  years,  after 
which  all  the  forts  were  wrested  from  the  Imperial  troops. 

In  1667  Shivaji  again  threatened  Surat,  and  in  1670  he  attacked 
and  plundered  the   town   and  factories,  from  which   he  obtainedL 
much  treasure,  to  which  the  East  India  Company  probably  con- 
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tribated,  although  they  defended  their  factory  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  national  character.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Shahaji  had  managed  to  gain  possession  of 
most  of  the  Bijapur  fortresses,  when,  his  power  being  dreaded,  he 
was  seized  by  stratagem  ;  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Tanjore,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Shivaji  to 
avenge  him,  which  he  immediately  did  by  laying  waste  the  terri- 
tory of  Madhol,  in  the  Deccan. 

After  the  death  of  Shahaji,  which  occurred  from  an  accident  out 
hunting,  Shivaji  attacked  and  plundered  the  territories  of  Haider^ 
abad  and  Bijapur,  from  whose  rulers  he  received  a  yearly  tribute 
of  nine  and  seven  lacs  of  pagodasf  respectively.  From  these  facts 
some  idea  of  his  enormous  power  and  inflaence  may  be  gained. 
.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Shahaji,  he  invaded  the  Camatic, 
seized  Yellore  and  forced  his  half-brother  Venkaji  to  share  with 
him  his  father's  Oarnatio  possessions.  He  took  the  title  of  Raja 
in  1674,  and  died  in  1680. 

Shivaji  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  possessed  none  of  his 
father's  talents  ;  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe, 
who  seized  nearly  all  the  Maratha  strongholds.  By  these  means 
the  Maratha  power  was  sorely  crippled,  but  not  crushed. 

On  the  death  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shahu  Raja  assumed  the 
Maratfaa  sceptre ;  he  was  a  weak  young  man,  and  allowed  all  his 
power  to  be  wielded  by  his  Minister,  the  Peshwa  Balaji,  which 
office  then  became  hereditary. 

Balaji  was  succeded  as  Peshwa  by  his  son  Bajirav,  who  deprived 
Shaha  Raja  of  every  sign  of  power,  and  even  detained  him  a  state 
prisoner. 

•  The  usurpation  of  Bajirav  set  the  example  of  independence  to 
several  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  from  insignificant  and 
even  menial  offices,  became  the  founders  of  regal  dynasties.  The 
.commander-in-chief,  Raghoji  Bhonsla,  declared  himself  master  of 
the  provice  of  Berar  and  settlement  at  Nagpur ;  in  the  same  manner 
Mulhaji  Holkar  (Raghoji's  lieutenant),  a  cavalry  officer,  Nanoji 
Sindia,  the  slipper-bearer,  and  Pilaji  Gaekarwar,  the  cowherd,  set 
up  independent  governments  of  provinces,t  and  their  descendants 
are,  to  this  day,  established  at  Indore,  Gwalior,  and  Bjiroda 
respectively.  They  held  commissions  in  name  from  the  Peshwa, 
and  bound  themselves  to  keep  up  armies  for  the  support  of  the 
Maratha  Empire ;  but,  their  Government  being  far  removed  from 

♦  Thornton's  British  Empire  in  India.  Shiyaji  used  to  caU  Snrat  his  «« treasnryr 
t  Bombar  State  Papers,  Professor  Forrest. 
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central  control ,  they  soon    commenced    conquests  on  their  own 
account. 

To  return  to  Bombay :  the  bargain  concluded  between  the  King 
and  the  Company,  by  which  the  island  was  transferred  to  the 
latter  for  the  payment  of  £10  annually,  was  eminently  favourable 
to  the  Company.  Sir  Gerrase  Lucas,  who  died  in  1667,  had,  by 
his  wise  administration,  greatly  improved  the  revenues  of  the 
island,  which  his  successor,  Mr.  Gary,  reported  to  the  E[ing  and 
Secretary  of  State  as  amounting  to  £6,490  a  year,  or  76,000  xara> 
phins,  at  the  rate  of  18  zeraphins  to  twenty-two  shillings  and  six- 
pence.* 

Sir  Edward  Winter  still  kept  possession  of  Fort  St.  George,  and 
held  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  his  son  prisoners;  he  was  supported  in 
his  usurpation  by  Mr.  Gary.  Sir  George  Ozinden,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Madras  ex-agent ;  for  he  withheld  the  stock  originally  intended 
for  investment  at  Madras,  fearing  that  it  might  be  seized  by  ^r 
Edward  Winter  and  used  for  purposes  detrimental  to  the  intereatB 
of  the  Company. 

With  troubles  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  war  raging  between 
the  Mogul  Emperor  and  Shivaji,  which  rendered  Surat  liable  to 
attack  at  any  moment,  Sir  George  Oxinden  must  have  had  an 
anxious  command ;  he  was,  moreover,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
regulations  framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  Bombay,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  briefly  as 
follows :  The  fort  was  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  town  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  under  its  guns.  Europeans  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  settle,  and  were  exempted  for  five  years  from  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms. Religious  freedom  was  to  be  permitted;  docks  were  to  be  con- 
structed, and  the  harbour  improved;  recruits,  with  their  wives,  were 
to  be  sent  regularly  from  England  ;  and  an  armed  ship  was  to  be 
specially  detached  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  island,  and 
to  assist  in  its  defence.f  The  Commissioners,  sent  by  Sir  George 
Oxinden  to  take  over  the  island,  received  from  Mr.  Gary  property, 
including  plate,  jewels,  and  ready  money,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£5,000.  The  King's  troops  were  offered  service  under  the  Com- 
pany, retaining  their  rank  and  pay  those  who  declined  being 
accommodated  with  passages  to  England.  Bruce  says  that  the 
offer  was  generally  accepted.  The  force  consisted  of  two  companiea, 
commanded  by  captains ;  the  first  company  was  composed  of 
2  commissioned  officers,  66  non-commissioned  officers  and  privatesy 

*  Brace  s  AnnaU.  f  Bruc6*8  AimaU, 
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<Bid  S8  Topasses  ;*  and  the  2nd  company  was  made  up  of  8  com- 
missioned officers,  78  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and 
JS6  Topasses;  there  were  also  21  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two 
TgarmerSj  with  ordnance  stores  in  proportion.  This  small  force 
formed  the  unclens  of  the  present  Bombay  army.  It  was  con- 
-fidd^red  inadequate  to  the  duties  required  of  it,  as  the  com- 
laissioners  informed  Sir  George  Oxinden,  that  800  additional 
xaen  with  80  pieces  of  cannon  were  necessary  to  form  a  reliable 
,t;arrison.  They  also  requested  that  Engineers  might  be  sent  from 
home,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  fortifications,  and 
chat  a  Judge  Advocate  might  be  appointed. 

Sir  Creorge  Oxinden  personally  visited  the  island  early  in  1668, 
to  establish  a  system  of  civil  government  and  to  draw  up  a  code 
^f  military  regulations ;  the  senior  captain  was  appointed  to  the 
-command  of  the  troops,  and  obedience  was  enjoined  to  the  orders 
•of  the  Civil  Government,  breach  of  duty  in  the  inferior  ranks  being 
punishable  with  death,  the  commissioned  officers,  for  n  like  offence, 
4being  liable  to  deprivation  of  rank  only.  This  code  was  the  foun- 
*dation  of  the  existing  regulations,  which,  however,  were  much 
modified  on  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  King's  troops  in  India. 

Although  matters  were  progressing  favourably,  the  condition  of 
Bombay  was  not  altogether  happy,  supplies  being  obtainable  with 
difficulty ;  the  Portuguese,  who  placed  every  possible  obstacle  in 
the  way,  being  in  possession  of  Salsette,  whilst  the  opposite  coast 
'was  under  the  rule  of  Shivaji.  The  trade,  also,  was  exposed  to 
tbe  depredations  of  the  Malabar  pirates ;  so  much  -  so,  that  the 
Deputy  Governor  and  Council  applied  to  the  Court  at  home  for 
three  armed  ships  for  its  protection. 

During  these  proceedings  in  Bombay,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Madras  was  becoming  more  settled ;  for  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1668,  Sir  Edward  Winter  handed  over  Fort  St.  George  to  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  condition  that 
his  personal  safety  should  be  assured  to  him  ;  these  terms  were 
^agreed  to,  uid  bore  bitter  fruit  in  the  future.  The  Commissioners 
«t  once  released  Mr.  Foxcroft  from  the  confinement  that  he  had 
miflfered  for  nearly  two  years,  and  placed  him  in  possession  of  the 
fort  and  agency.     On  his  release  Mr.  Foxcroft  acted  with  great 

*  The  TopMMB  were  OhristiaUB,  generally  of  mixed  blood,  but  claiibiog  Porin- 
gnete  oxigiiL  Onne,  in  his  Military  Proceedings  of  the  Hast  India  Compan^^w^ 
that  they  were  umed,  oUd,  and  disciplined  after  the  European  style,  and  incorpo- 
rated among  the  Ens^sh  Ooinpanies.  From  wearing  a  hat  Ctopie),  insteild  of  the 
turban,  as  ^nerally  nsed  by  the  natiyes,  these  half-custe  troops  acquired  the  niek- 
aame  of  "Topasses,"  and  were  generally  considered  inferior  in  courage  to  the 
higher  caste  of  natiyes  and  the  Mahometans  of  India. 
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moderation,  and  Sir  Edward  Winter  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Pallicat,  and  sabsequently  to  reside  at  Masnlipatam.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  England  :  no  punishment  appears  to  have 
followed  his  extraordinary  behayionr,  and  breach  of  discipline  and 
duty. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  1668  the  Company 
ordered  its  Bantam  Agency  **  to  send  home  100.  lbs  weight  of  the 
best  tey  that  you  can  gett.*'  Beveridge,  in  his  History  of  India, 
remarks  that  the  language  used  implies  that  the  plant  was  already 
understood,  but  that  this  is  the  first  public  order  for  an  article 
that  subsequently  proved  of  such  enormous  value  as  an  invest- 
ment.''^ 

The  application  of  Sir  George  Oxinden  for  engineers  and  armed 
ships  was,  in  1669,  agreed  to  by  the  Directors,  and  they  appointed 
a  Mr.  Pett,  a  practical  ship-builder,  to  construct  two  vessels  for 
the  defence  of  the  island,  and  the  two  captains  commanding  the 
companies  at  Bombay  were  detailed  to  act  as  engineers  for  the 
construction  of  fortifications,  which  were  to  overawe  the  Portu- 
guese in  Salsette  and  the  Marathas  on  the  opposite  coast,  JG1,500 
being  authorized  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  existing  fort.  At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  was  in- 
structed to  exact  customs  from  the  Portuguese  "  till  they  could, 
bring  them  to  a  reasonable  accommodation  of  trade."t 

Sir  George  Oxinden,  who  had  proved  himself  so  valuable  as  an^ 
administrator,  died  on  the  14th  July  1669,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Aungier,  afterwards  eulogised  by  Orme  for  his  bearing  during 
a  threatened  attack  by  the  Dutch  on  Bombay,  when  he  acted  with 
**  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher  and  the  courage  of  a  ceuturion."^ 
One  of  Mr.  Aungier's  first  applications  to  the  Court  at  home  was 
for  recruits  to  fill  existing  vacancies  at  Bombay,  and  for  accommo- 
dation for  the  European  troops  and  their  families. 

The  Siddee  of  Bajahpore  (the  Mogul's  admiral),  greatly  em- 
barrassed the  Governor  by  asking  for  an  asylum  in  Bombay,  in* 
the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  abandon  that  stronghold  (described 
as  impregnable  except  from  an  attack  by  sea)  to  Shivaji.  Com- 
pliance with  this  demand  might  ofiend  Shivaji,  and  non-compliance 
the  Mogul.     Mr.  Aungier,  therefore,  suggested  that  it  might  be 

*  Within  a  century  of  the  first  order  the  Company  imported  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tea,  and  in  1834  (the  last  year  of  the  Company's  monopoly)  the 
imports  exceeded  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds,  and  paid,  duty  to  GoTemment 
in  the  snm  of  £3,689,861  (Beyeridge).  Since  then  the  importation  of  this  article 
to  England  has  more  than  donhled,  the.  consumption  in  1885  being  computed  at 
182,465,000  lbs,  or  at  the  rate  of  4-98  lbs  per  head  of  the  popi^ation. 

f  Bruce*s  Annals. 
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advisable  to  gain  possession  of  Bajahpore,  which  could  easily  be 
held  by  a  small  garrison. 

The  Governor's  next  act  was  to  form  two  courts  at  Bombay  for 
the  administration  of  justice,*  and  to  reduce  the  small  garrison 
from  two  companies  to  one ;  he  also  formed  a  court,  consisting  of  a 
civilian  and  three  military  officers,  for  the  administration  of  martial 
law. 

Fort  St.  George  was  in  this  year  besieged  by  the  Nabob  of  the 
CaJmatic,  but  the  force  was  shortly  after  withdrawn  without  inflict- 
ing any  serious  damage. 

The  following  year  sees  the  garrison  of  Bombay  again  increased 
to  two  companies,  and  two  brigan tines  were  sanctioned  to  strengthen 
the  ships  already  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  Island,  and  the 
Malabar  trade.  Captain  Shaxton  was  appointed  to  command  the 
troops,  he  was  also  given  rank  as  Factor,  and  was  to  combine  his 
civil  with  his  military  duties  ;  the  court  also  sanctioned  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Mint,  and  despatched  two  vessels  to  trade  with 
Japan. 

Shivaji's  attack  on  Surat  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Although 
the  English  defended  themselves  gallantly,  the  French  factors 
compounded  with  the  Mahratta  Chief,  and  by  their  co-operation 
enabled  him  to  plunder  the  Mogul's  Persian  factory.  The  Dutch 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  attacked. 

The  fortifications  of  Bombay  in  these  troublous  times  are  thus- 
described  by  Bruce :  '*  The  bastions  and  curtains  of  the  fort 
towards  the  land  had  been  raised  to  within  nine  feet  of  their 
intended  height,  but  towards  the  sea  batteries  only  had  been  con-^ 
structed,  as  bastions  would  be  the  work  of  a  subsequent  year."^ 
Mr.  Bake  was  appointed  Engineer  and  Surveyor-General  of  Bom- 
bay ;  a  re-inforcement  of  800  recruits  was  demanded,  and  it  was^ 
suggested  that  they  should  be  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years,  ''  that 
being  under  martial  law  their  discipline  and  services,  in  case  of 
attack,  might  be  relied  on.*'  In  answer  to  this  suggestion,  160* 
recruits  were  sent  from  England. 

At  the  same  time,  the  authorities  at  Fort  St.  George  were  desired 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancies  in  its  garrison  by  volunteers  from  the 
Company's  ships.  The  Court  of  Directors  eiso  determined  to  fix 
factories  at  Tywan,  Tonquin,  and  in  Japan,  where  the  agents  were 
directed  to  wear  dresses  of  English  cloth,  with  gold  or  silver  lace,, 
whereby  it  was  hoped  to  impress  on  the  native  authorities  an  idea 
of  their  rank   and  importance.     Negotiations  were  opened  with 

*  Trial  by  jury  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  into  the  courts  in  Bombay  in  1670- 
— Brvce*9  AnnaU. 
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Shivaji  for  re-opening  trade  with  Bajahpore,  and  at  Bombay  ttie 
Governor  reported  that  he  had  divided  the  old  soldiers  between  the 
•two  oompanies,  that  their  example  might  have  an  effect  on  the  dts- 
•cipline  of  the  recruits ;  bat  that  as  the  mortality  in  the  ranks  had 
been  great,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  at  least  50  men  annually 
to  supply  vacancies,  and,  moreover,  that  additional  armed  vessels 
were  required  for  the  protection  of  trade.  All  these  events  occarred 
tn  1671. 

The  alliance  entered  into  between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 
against  Holland,  induced  the  Company  to  invest  Mr.  Aungier  with 
discretionary  powers  to  remove  the  factory  from  Surat  to  Bombay, 
and  the  trading  fleet  was  greatly  strengthened.  It  consisted  of 
ten  ships,  of  about  4,000  tons  in  all,  carrying  from  80  to  36  guns 
•each,  and  fully  manned,  commanded  by  an  admiral,  assisted  by  a 
vice,  and  rear-admirals. 

In  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  fortifica- 
itions  of  Bombay  were  strengthened,  and  the  inhabitants  enrolled 
•as  a  militia,  to  assist  the  troops  in  defence  of  the  fort  and  town ; 
this  militia  consisted  of  some  1,500  men,  armed  with  muskets  and 
lances.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
two  existing  companies  to  180  men  each,  by  the  addition  of  natives, 
^ut  even  this  force  was  justly  considered  inadequate  to  defend  the 
position  against  a  disciplined  European  enemy.  Consequently,  an 
immediate  reinforcement  was  demanded  of  500  men,  with  an  annual 
•supply  of  100  recruits.* 

The  necessity  of  these  precautions  was  soon  exemplified  by  the 
•appearance  of  a  Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Goens  ;  the  alarm  at  Bombay 
was  very  great,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  flight, 
-some  seeking  protection  in  the  Portuguese  settlements.  The  Gk>- 
^eruor  in  this  crisis  of  affairs  endeavoured  to  secure  the  assistanoe 
•of  600  Rajpoots.  The  firm  attitude  of  Mr.  Aungier  averted  an 
-attack,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  Bombay 
-and  Surat. 

The  same  year  (1672),  the  French,  then  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, sent  Monsieur  de  la  Haye  to  India  with  a  considerable 
force,  which  although  of  value  in  reducing  Dutch  pretensions, 
^sed  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Company.  De  la  Haye,  after  esta- 
blishing himself  at  Trinoomalee,  in  Ceylon,  landed  800  men  and 
-took  St.  Thom6  (now  known  as  St.  Thomas'  Mount),  near  Madras, 
by  storm.  This  is  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  French  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  an  event  full  of  future  trouble  to  the 
Company. 

*  Brace*!  AnmU, 
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A  few  words  regarding  the  early  efforts  of  our  great  rivals  in 
India,  the  French,  may  prove  of  interest,  and  be  nseful  for  the 
better  understanding  of  events  about  to  be  noticed. 

The  French  Company's  first  factor  in  India,  at  Surat,  was  a 
Monsieur  Garon,  a  merchant  of  French  extraction,  and  a  former 
servant  of  the  Dutch.  He  had  served  that  Company  in  Japan, 
where,  having  given  offence  to  the  native  authorities  by  secretly 
fortifying  his  factory,  he  was  expelled  the  country.  His  cold  re- 
ception by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  after  this  event,  filled  him  with 
disgust  for  his  former  masters,  and  induced  him  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  French,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  experience. 

Caron  justly  objected  to  Surat  as  the  chief  centre  of  French 
trade,  the  place  being  already  in  English  and  Dutch  occupation, 
whose  trade  was  established,  and  with  whose  riches  the  young 
French  company  could  not  compete  ;  and  wishing  to  find  an  inde- 
pendent port,  he  fixed  on  the  Bay  of  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon — which, 
to-day,  is  the  head-quarters  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  forming  the- 
naval  command  in  the  Indian  Seas — as  a  position  in  every  way 
suitable  to  his  .purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  De  la  Haye's  squi^dron 
in  India^  which  was  placed  under  Caron's  orders^  he  proceeded  to- 
Trincomalee,  then  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  which  surrendered 
affier  some  resistance. 

Here  the  French  occupied  a  small  fort,  but  their  acquisition  cost 
tbem  dear,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  and  of  the 
land  forces  perished  by  want  and  sickness.  This  compelled  them 
in  turn  to  surrender  to  the  Dutch.  With  what  remained  of  once  a 
fine  force,  De  la  Haye,  in  1672,  as  before-mentioned,  attacked  and 
took  St.  Thomas,  which  had  been  built  and  fortified  by  the 
Portuguese  a  century  before.  The  French  retained  this  position 
for  two. years  only,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Nabob^ 
of  the  Camatic,  assisted  by  the  Dutch. 

After  this  reverse  the  French,  under  Martin,  a  merchant  who  had 
joined  De  la  Hayeks  expedition,  settled  at  Pondicherry,  south  of 
Madras,  which  place  became  theirs  by  purchase  in  1688,  and  which 
thej  retain  to  this  day  as  the  head-quarters  of  France  in  India. 
From  this  position,  more  than  half  a  century  after  its  first  occupa- 
tion, the  celebrated  French  Oovemor,  Dupleix,  became,  for  years, 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England. 

Although  it  is  outside  the  objects  of  this  paper,  it  is  interesting 
to  follow  the  movements  of  the  French  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
India,  as  throwing  light  on  their  Eastern  Foreign  Policy  of  to-day. 
No  sooner  were  they  firmly  established  at  Pondicherry  than  they 
opened  trade    with  Siam,   in  those   early  days  almost  absolutely^ 
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tgoverned  by  a  Greek  adventurer,  one  Gonstantine  Fanlkon, 
who  had  become  Prime  Minister  to  the  King,  at  whose  inyitation 
the  French  visited  the  country.  They  soon  became  possessed  of 
the  fortress  of  Bankok  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biyer  Menan,  and  of 
the  Port  of  Mergui,  from  which  they  opened  trade  with  Pegu,  Ava, 
and  Arracan.'^ 

From  Siam  the  French  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  at 
Tonquin,  in  which  they  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Dutch,  than  whom  they  were  not  more  successful ;  they 
also  turned  their  attention  to  Cochin  China.  Their  success  in  Siam 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  for  with  the  fall  of  Fanlkon 
4om  power  they  lost  both  Bankok  and  Mergui,  which,  although 
^defended  by  French  troops,  fell  to  the  attack  of  the  outraged 
-Siamese,  described  by  Abb6  Baynal,  *'  as  the  most  cowardly  of  all 
people." 

Driven  from  Siam  the  French  concentrated  their  energies  for  a 
-time  on  the  fortifications  of  Pondicherry ;  but  Martin,  ambitious 
for  his  country's  honoor,  aspired  to  establish  a  great  French  power 
in  Madagascar,  proclaimed  a  French  possession  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1642.  He  despatched  from  Pondicherry  an  expedition  consisting 
of  1»600  troops  and  settlers,  who,  expecting  fortune,  found  death.f 

To  summarise .  The  year  1672  sees  the  Portuguese  power  much 
'reduced,  but  still  established  at  Goa,  Surat,  Salsette  and  other 
places  in  India ;  the  Dutch  at  Surat,  Tranquebar,  and  in  other 
positions,  but  more  especially  masters  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  of  the  spice  trade.  The  English  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Fort  St. 
George  (Madras),  Masulipatam,  Pipley  in  Bengal,  and  other  small 
factories ;  and  the  Mogul  Empire  at  war  with  Shivaji,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Maratha  Power.  Here,  for  a  time,  they  must  be  left, 
and  attention  invited  to  the  Company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 

*  Abb€  Raynal. 

t  Oochin  China  (a  proiinee  of  Annam)  was  ceded^to  Franoe  in  1862  and  1667 ;  its 
capital  is  Saigon.  Annam  fell  under  her  Protectorate  in  18S4  (the  northern  por- 
tion of  this  is  Tonqnin),  Madagascar  was  declared  a  French  Protectorate  in  1886— 
thus,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  200  years,  France  has  gained  the  objects  aimed  at 
by  MartoL 
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By  NiMROD. 

Wb  left  Sydney  with  a  fine  N.W.  breeze  on  the  4th  of  June  1866, 
destined  for  the  Sooth  Sea  Islands.  The  ship  seems  none  the  worse 
for  her  couple  of  days  in  dry  dock,  for  now,  with  a  clean  bottom, 
and  properly  trimmed,  she  sends  along  at  a  fine  rate. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  generally  upon  leaving  this  harbour  the 
ship  has  a  fair  wind,  but  on  leaving  Auckland,  or  any  similar 
tinpleasant  spot^  for  the  same  place,  we  have  to  beat  most  of  the 
way.  Two  days  found  us  running  between  Lord  Howe's  Island 
und  Ball's  Pyramid.  The  former  island  reaches  an  elevation  of  about 
iijSOO  feet ;  it  is  inhabited,  a  few  farms  being  worked  on  the  low 
part  of  it.  But  Ball's  Pyramid  only  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,800 
feet,  and  from  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  presents  an  almost  conical 
4Lppearanoe;  while  from  other  points,  and  seen  from  a  distance,  it 
looks  like  the  dark  walls  of  some  gigantic  tower  planted  in  the 
ocean.  I  marked  particularly  this  time  the  deceptive  idea  one 
forms  of  very  high  land ;  it  invariably  appears  much  nearer  to  the 
-spectator  than  it  really  is,  and  it  is  not  until  having  sailed  towards 
it  for  some  miles  and  finding  it  still  the  same  dark  mass  it  at  first 
4ippeared,  that  he  appreciates  the  long  distance  at  which  he  must 
have  originally  seen  it. 

We  anchored  in  Cascade  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  a 
few  days  afterwards ;  it  has  a  fair  landing-place,  and  the  situation 
is  sheltered  from  the  S.E.  gales  which  are  so  prevalent  in  that 
Southern  Ocean. 

The  Commodore,  with  his  scientific  staff  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  o£Bicers,  landed  at  once,  but,  having  to  keep  watch  and  superin- 
tend the  work  connected  with  the  upper  deck  and  hull,  besides  the* 
general  tidying  up  of  the  ship,  &c.,  I  did  not  accompany  them, 
intending  to  make  a  whole  day  of  it  by  starting  early  the  next 
morning.  However,  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  having  expectea 
something ;  for  about  8.80  that  day,  with  a  falling  barometer  and 
increasing  easterly  wind,  we  had  to  ''  up  anchor  "  and  steam  away ; 
luckily  the  fires  were  banked.  For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
the  ship  hardly  moved,  it  was  blowing  so  hard.     Forty-eight  hours 
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afterwards  found  us  at  anchor  again,  none  the  worse  for  the  backet* 
ing  that  we  bad  got. 

Those  of  us  who  were  on  board  had  anticipated  the  Gommodore'a 
immediate  departure ;  bat  we  were  very  agreeably  sarprised  to  find 
that  he  had  considerately  resolved  to  let  us  have  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  day  with  our  interesting  friends. 

On  the  return  of  some  of  the  fellows  on  board,  they  spoke  in 
ecstasies  of  the  delightful^  three  days  they  had  spent,  and  much 
regretted  having  to  leave  their  generous  entertainers. 

I  made  up  a  party  and  landed  about  two  o'clock  ;  our  band  also- 
accompanied  us,  as  there  was  to  be  a  dance  that  night.  The 
chaplain,  who  was  taking  a  passage  in  the  same  boat,  and  was  one 
of  the  number  who  were  left  behind  (having  returned  for  a  freah 
supply  of  baccy)  informed  us  that  he  had  a  horse  awaiting  him ;  so 
I  felt  satisfied  that  if  another  was  available,  £  would  not  be  behind- 
hand in  obtaining  it.  My  wish  was  gratified,  as  I  was  first  out  of 
the  boat,  and  No.  2  horse  was  ridden  into  Kingston  by  myself;  not^ 
however,  until  the  bridle  had  carried  away  twice,  for  it  was  only 
made  of  flax,  as  on  meeting  some  of  our  chaps  along  the  road 
they  good-naturedly  whipped  my  animal,  making  the  navigation 
intricate  and  my  yoke  lines  smash ;  so,  coming  across  a  small  mid 
on  a  big  horse  and  well-bridled,  I  quietly  **  stuck  him  up,"  and  a» 
he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  proving  his  horse's  paces,  I  got  my 
steering  gear  refitted  at  his  expense. 

On  any  of  the  inhabitants  coming  on  board,  each  one  wa» 
anxious  to  know  of  the  individual  ofiBcers  if  they  were  going  on 
shore,  and  upon  one  of  us  answering  in  the  affirmative,  our  ques-^ 
tioner  at  once  begged  to  secure  him  as  his  guest ;  they  requested 
us  also,  in  the  kindest  and  most  unaffected  terms^  to  manage  to  put 
up  with  their  simple  fare. 

John  Adams,  junior,  (a  man  of  about  forty,)  insisted  upon  mj 
doing  so  as  long  as  my  visit  on  shore  should  last ;  it  was,  therefore^ 
to  his  house  that  I  directed  my  steed's  head,  after  refitting  at  the 
mid's  expense ;  and  right  glad  I  was,  on  alighting  and  tying  him  up^ 
to  sniff  the  savoury  smell  of  food. 

Dick,  a  pal,  was  with  me,  and  it  made  "  his  eyeballs  gingle." 
Of  course,  there  being  no  bell,  or  powdered  lacquey  to  receive  us, 
we  ushered  ourselves  in,  and  found  the  family  about  to  dive  into- 
any  number  of  good  things ;  so  we  sat  down  and  were  shortly 
joined  by  some  more  of  our  fellows. 

We  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  at  seeing  this  interesting  and 
isolated  community,  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  and  now  our  hopes  had  begun  to  be  realised. 
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The  Commodore,  before  commencing  the  craize,  had  evidently 
made  np  his  mind  to  see  and  learn  everything  that  he  well  ooold, 
and  he  did  not  trust  alone  to  his  own  ability  to  describe  the  various 
interesting  matters  we  were  sure  to  meet  with,  but  took  with  him 
an  artistic  and  scientific  staffs  that  I  suppose  no  other  man-o'-war 
visiting  these  Islands  ever  had  the  advantage  of.  Mr.  Brenchly, 
an  independent  gentleman,  who  had  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  and  is  the  author  of  some  most  interesting  works ;  Mr. 
Yeitoh,  one  of  the  firm  of  great  botanists,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  a  photo- 
grapher; also  a  conchologist  and  an  ornithologist,  all  equally 
enterprising  and  enthusiastic  in  their  different  branches;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  world  will  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
researches  at  some  future  period. 

Well !  to  return  to  my  yarn,  for  I  intend  classifying  the  subjects 
I  wish  to  mention^  first,  with  my  own  adventures ;  secondly,  an 
account  of  the  different  families  and  their  origin ;  and  lastly,  my 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  of  their  Island  home. 

After  feeding,  I  went  out  and  received  a  very  cordial  welcome 
from  all  I  met ;  in  one  house  my  attention  was  attracted  to  several 
women  seated  on  the  verandah,  most  of  whom  shook  my  hand 
with  such  hearty  good-will  and  warmth  that  I  was  afraid  it  might 
suffer  if  I  did  not  make  a  forcible  attempt  to  disengage  it.  Many 
were  engaged  in  needlework,  whilst  others  occupied  themselves  in 
nursing  their  young  and  tender  branches;  all,  however,  joined  in 
eonversalion  with  me  without  the  slightest  reserve  or  embarrass- 
ment. Our  band  were  assembled  in  the  school-yard  giving  an 
fiftemoon's  entertainment,  which  attracted  not  only  the  aristocrats 
of  the  place,  but  also  the  poor  and  sick.  I  soon  got  to  make 
acquaintances  and  form  engagements  for  the  forthcoming  amuse- 
ments in  the  evening,  as  the  young  females  were  by  no  means 
bashful.  After  having  passed  an  hour  or  so  listening  to  the  most 
melodious  strains  from  the  different  sorts  of  instruments,  we  males 
dispersed  to  our  several  houses,  for  the  female  portion  of  the  com- 
munity required  time  to  deck  themselves  out  in  their  fancy  rigs. 
I  adjourned  to  the  kitchen  which  was  detached  from  the  house, 
where  some  of  the  party  were  preparing  tea,  the  missus  being  in 
the  parlour  tf^f^arift^  yards^  &c.,  where  we  chatted  away  until  a  song 
was  proposed ;  so  between  us  all  we  managed  to  gratify  them  with 
a  display  of  our  vocal  powers  until  the  meal  was  ready. 

During  this  interval  a  rather  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred  to 
my  friend  Dick,  which  created  much  merriment  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  the  girls  laughing  so  immoderately  as  to  cause  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  to  join  in  the  general  endeavour  to  split  our  sides* 
VOL.   XIV.  20 
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On  being  asked  to  give  them  a  song,  I  incluoed  him  to  come  wai 
sit  by  me  upon  a  stool  opposite  the  spectators,  and  after  haying 
done  so  for  some  little  time  in  the  most  nnconscions  manner^ 
thoroughly  appreciating  his  soft  and  comfortable  position,  he  rose 
to  get  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  when  he  discoYcred  that 
he  had  been  sitting  in  a  newly-mixed  and  liquid  corn-cake,  which 
had  been  deposited  upon  the  stool  previously  by  one  of  the  girls, 
and  who  now  laughingly  declared  that  he  should  have  no  tea  for 
appropriating  the  whole  cake  to  himself;  thonghy  perhaps,  he 
thought  it  rather  a  novel  way  of  making  a  meal  of  it. 

They  could  not  understand  my  not  taking  sugar  with  anything, 
remarking  that  I  had  evidently  a  sweet  tooth,  or  else  I  should  not 
have  flirted  so  with  some  of  them  ;  grace  was  said  by  John  Adams 
in  a  deliberate  and  clear  manner,  and  thanks  offered  at  the  end  of 
the  meal. 

Now,  all  our  thoughts  turned  to  the  ball,  so  away  went  the  giria 
to  put  on  the  finishing  touch,  whilst  we  males  enjoyed  a  delightftd 
half-hour's  smoke.  On  their  re-appearance  ftiUy  rigged  out,  we 
proceeded  en  masse  to  the  school-house,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
old  buildings,  the  spacious  ground  apartments  of  which  were  turned,, 
for  the  occasion,  into  the  ball  and  ante-rooms. 

Here  we  found  everybody  assembled  in  their  gayest  costume; 
the  old  men  mostly  dressed  in  black,  the  others  in  the  ordinary  garb 
of  respectable  Englishmen.  The  girls  wore  their  crinolines  (they 
do  so  only  when  in  holiday  costume),  and  with  neat  boots,  white 
stockings,  and  white  or  light-coloured  dresses  of  a  quiet  material, 
some  wearing  a  pink  or  blue  sash  round  their  waist,  looked  more 
like  English  country  girls,  and,  having  clear  complexions,  were  fair 
enough  to  compare  with  them ;  in  many  is  a  shade  of  the  Tahitian 
olive,  but  in  others  the  rose  upon  the  cheek  is  clearly  perceptible 
against  the  pale  face.  No  long  dresses  are  worn,  and  all  are 
fastened  close  round  the  neck ;  their  waists  are  not  the  bewitchingly 
small  ones  of  our  English  belles,  but  attain  their  natural  circum- 
ference, as  they  never  wear  stays ;  their  luxuriant  black  hair  is 
neatly  triced  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  common  net  of 
the  period.  They  seemed  to  enter  heartily  into  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ball — chatted  away  most  amicably,  and  to  tire  them  was  almost 
impossible. 

About  11.30  dancing  ceased  for  a  while,  to  give  our  indefatigable 
band  a  chance  for  a  spell.  A  song  was  proposed,  and  Dick,  who 
is  a  capital  comic  singer  and  actor,  gave  them  an  insight  into  Bob 
Ridley's  peculiarities ;  but  in  the  absence  of  male  nigger  costume 
he  adopted  that  of  a  woman,  and  gave  them  Sarah  Ridley,  in 
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eharaoter.  The  oomio  song  was  a  novelty  to  them^  and  appeared  to 
amnse.  I  was  lacky  in  getting  some  fairish  dancers,  who  rathet 
hung  upon  my  arm,  hat  hy  oarefal  steering  I  avoided  any  serious 
collisions. 

It  was  about  1.80  when  *^  God  Save  the  Queen/'  silently  listened 
to  with  respect  hy  the  entire  company,  proclaimed  it  time  to  pip^ 
down.  We  adjourned  to  our  different  houses,  and  to  bed  as  well, 
very  tired  and  considerably  bruised  from  the  bumping  we  had 
received.  The  champagne  and  varieties  of  eatables  which  in 
general  adorn  the  supper  table  of  more  fashionable  life  were  here 
dispensed  with ;  plenty  of  good  milk  was  supplied  wherewith  to 
wet  our  whistles,  and  I  am  sure  our  spirits  were  quite  jovial  enough 
to  allow  us  for  that  night  to  wish  for  nothing  stronger ;  and  all  the 
better,  too,  we  felt  next  morning  for  it,  as  no  feverish  cries  of 
brandy  and  soda  were  heard  to  escape  our  innocent  lips  upon  being 
oalled. 

During  the  forenoon  the  Commodore  got  a  number  of  people 
together  to  be  photographed,  principally  in  family  groups.  Our 
chaplain,  Veitch  and  I  rode  up  early  to  Mount  Pitt ;  it  reaches  an 
elevation  of  about  1,040  feet.  It  is  nice  going  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  though  both  in  ascending  and  descending  it  you  have 
literally  to  clear  your  own  way.  We  had  a  splendid  gallop  through 
an  avenue  of  Norfolk  Island  pines  on  soft  springy  turf;  it  certainly 
struck  us  as  one  of  those  inexpressibly  lovely  views  so  seldom  met 
with. 

Getting  back  to  Kingstown  about  noon,  we  found  the  girls  Collected 
in  the  school-yard,  the  band  giving  them  their  last  melodies ;  for 
we  had  to  take  our  departure  after  replenishing  the  inner  man. 

The  whole  island  accompanied  us,  the  road  from  the  settlement 
to  Cascade  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  presenting  an 
unusually  lively  scene.  I,  of  course,  never  walking  when  I  could 
ride,  secured  one  of  the  few  horses  able  to  carry  two  outside,  for  I 
had  a  fair  companion  with  me  on  the  pommel  of  my  saddle ;  in 
fact  each  mounted  officer  got  one  to  accompany  him.  She  being 
in  firont  took  the  reins,  whilst  we  behind  gently  held  them  in  their 
seats  by  encircling  their  waists  with  our  arms,  whispering  sweet 
things  in  their  ears  by  way  of  a  little  flirtation,  each  assuring  the 
other  that  the  happiness  of  meeting  again  would  be  looked  forward 
to  with  hope,  &c.  Of  course  we  made  the  most  of  the  ride,  as 
speed  was  no  object;  in  fiict  the  pedestrians  were  some  way  ahead 
of  the  mounted  corps.  We  took  a  very  touching  farewell  of  them 
all  npdn  the  beach,  and  stept  reluctantly  into  our  boats,  for  some 
of  them  had  given  way  to  their  feelings,  and  more  than  one  ove  was 
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seen  to  pipe.  The  Commodore  has  promised  to  return  before  many 
months,  so  that  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  very  pleasant  visit  in 
store  for  as,  particularly  as  we  shall  go  as  old  friends.  At  4.80  we 
were  again  under-way  for  more  uncivilized  regions,  with  a  fresh 
S.E.  breeze ;  so  Norlolk  Island  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

John  Adams,  who  put  me  up,  is  the  great-grandson  of  the  Adams 
one  reads  about  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  He  has  several  children : 
Polly,  who  is  married ;  a  son.  Fish,  about  20  years  old,  who  was 
my  guide  to  Mount  Pitt ;  besides  various  small  fry.  About  the 
first  question  old  Mr.  Adams  asked  when  he  boarded  us,  accompanied 
by  bis  boat's  crew,  was  relative  to  the  Queen's  health ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  whole  lot  of  them  felt  what  they  looked,  when  they  said 
tbat  they  were  **  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  quite  well/' 
)%e  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  course,  got  their  share  of  attention. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  a  man  called  McCoy,  who,  coming  on 
board  the  first  day  we  arrived,  preferred  stopping  on  until  the 
evening  to  hear  the  band.  So  we  gave  him  a  shake  down^  but  were 
unable  to  land  him  the  next  morning  on  account  of  our  having  had 
so  hurriedly  to  put  to  sea. 

All  the  first  day  he  was  very  sea-sick,  for,  although  accustomed 
to  knock  about  in  their  own  whale-boats  in  any  weather,  the  motion 
of  the  frigate  he  found  to  be  quite  another  thing.  I  administered 
a  favourite  antidote  of  naval  men  for  this  malady,  viz.  brandy  and 
water ;  the  draught,  though  not  wholly*  was  partially  successful  in 
relieving  the  patient — the  temporary  effect  was  to  cause  him  to  eat 
a  little,  then  to  enjoy  a  sound  sleep  for  the  night,  and  to  come  on 
deck  the  next  morning  with  his  sea-legs  properly  shipped.  This 
drug  is  best  applicable  to  a  strong  constitution  when  it  may  be 
administered  more  freely ;  but  such  confidence  have  I  in  its 
efficiency,  that  when  ladies  even  have  been  about  to  commence  a 
sea  voyage,  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  it  on  top  of  a  substan- 
tial meal ;  but  when  treating  with  these  more  frail  constitutions,  I 
have  been  fearful  of  fixing  the  exact  proportion  or  quantity  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  mixture,  on  account  of  a  certain  tendency 
in  the  alcoholic  ingredient  to  rise  to  the  head ;  and  I  thinks  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  best  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the 
palate,  and  suit  the  quantity  to  the  inclination. 

McCoy  is  a  fine  man,  about  6  feet  in  height,  with  an  open 
countenance,  intelligent  black  eyes,  and  a  luxuriant  black  beard 
and  moustache ;  to  add  to  his  manly  appearance,  be  is — ^like  them 
all,  in  fact — an  unaffected  civil  fellow;  he  is  married  and  hassix 
or  seven  children,  his  wife  being  a  fine  blooming  woman,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  if  his  hopes  are  realised,  there  will  be  seven 
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more  little  MoCoys,  thereby  making  fourteen  in  all.  This  is 
nothing  extraordinary,  for  when  giving  as  the  nnmber  of  some  of 
the  families  in  the  ieland,  such  figures  as  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 

even  nineteen  appeared  on  the  list. 

A  family  called  the  Quintals  were  old  inhabitants,  but  T  saw 
Tery  little  of  them. 

The  scenery  generally  is  strikingly  beautiful :  a  succession  of 
prettily  rounded  hills  and  dales,  covered  with  rich  pasture,  inter- 
epersed  with  majestic  pines,  wild  lemons,  gnava  bushes,  ferns,  &c. ; 
also  Mount  Pitt  in  the  distance,  clothed  to  its  summit  in  luxu- 
riant foliage,  with  its  towering  pines  standing  out  at  intervals  up 
its  sides  and  along  the  topmost  ridge,  all  tend  to  make  it  so. 
A  variety  of  birds  flit  about,  amongst  which  are  pigeons,  blue  and 
red  parrots,  &c. ;  these,  with  the  fine  cattle  and  goats^  give  life  to 
the  landscape,  whilst  inland  pretty  glimpses  of  the  sea  are  caught 
between  the  hills  and  trees. 

On  reaching  the  south  side  of  the  Island,  you  look  down  from 
the  hills  above  and  discover  a  flat  shore  nearly  a  mile  long  in  the 
direction  of  the  beach,  and  quarter  of  a  mile  broad;  and  in  the 
distance  Philip  Island,  with  its  red  rocky  hills  980  feet  high,  a 
grove  of  trees  growing  round  the  summit. 

This  plain  is  the  spot  on  which  the  settlement  is  situated,  and 
this  part  of  the  island  in  appearance  strongly  contrasts  with  all 
the  rest  of  it;  the  picturesqueness  and  romance  of  the  scenery 
around  is  for  a  moment  lost,  whilst  gazing  on  the  cold  massive 
walls  of  the  large  regular  buildings  which  once  kept  some  hun- 
dreds of  convicts  within  their  bounds,  but  now  form  the  happy  and 
peaceful  home  of  a  pious  and  innocent  community. 

*  Now,  many  conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of  these  people ; 
what  little  I  have  stated  concerning  them  I  saw.  Whether  they 
are  an  industrious,  hard-working  lot,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  for 
whenever  a  man-o'-war  visits  them,  her  stay  is  the  occasion  of  a 
general  holiday,  and  then  attention  is  paid  t^  entertaining  their 
particular  favourites,  naval  officers. 

Bishop  Pattison  paid  them  a  visit  in  his  yacht  (the  Sout/tem 
Cross)  whilst  we  were  there;  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon, 
which,  I  trust,  did  his  hearers  good.  It  was  on  the  Sunday ;  I  was 
at  sea  in  the  ship,  so,  of  course,  did  not  hear  it. 

-He  sailed  the  day  before  we  left,  on  a  cruise  to  some  of  the 
other  islands,  taking  with  him  ten  of  the  young  men.  On  Mr. 
Adams,  senior,  telling  me  of  this,  he  seemed  to  deplore  their  loss 
on  account  of  their  not  having  sufficient  hands  left  to  do  the 
required  work  in  the  island. 
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Their  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to  about  a  couple  of  thousand, 
which  are  regularly  sheared,  and  the  wool  sent  to  Sydney  market 
for  sale.  Occasionally  a  whale  is  captured,  and  last  year,  I 
believe,  £160  was  the  sum  received  for  the  oil  extracted  from 
these  animals,  the  money  being  invested  in  a  general  fund  for  the 
whole  community. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  inter-marriages  that  must  occur 
with  so  small  a  number,  confined  as  they  are  by  a  limited  space, 
have  caused,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of,  many  deformities  in 
their  offspring.  I  observed  two  cases,  one  in  a  little  boy  who  was 
walking  upon  his  ankles,  the  soles  of  the  feet  being  upwards ;  and 
the  other  in  a  boy  who  was  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  but  perfectly 
harmless. 

Their  religious  observances  are  conducted  in  the  strictest  and 
most  pious  manner,  under  their  good  pastor,  the  Bev.  —  Nobbe. 
A  schoolmaster  was  sent  by  the  Oovemor  of  Sydney  recently; 
until  then  Mr.  Nobbs  gave  them  all  the  instruction.  This  new 
man,  I  fancy,  is  looked  upon  as  an  interloper ;  he  has  a  salary  of 
d6800  per  annam,  whilst  Mr.  Nobbs  is  allowed  but  £100  per 
annum — most  galling,  I  should  think,  to  the  reverend  gentleman, 
who  has  a  large  family,  and  for  so  many  years  has  fulfilled  the 
office  of  pastor,  master,  and  doctor.  Most  probably  he  was 
getting  washed  out,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  introduce 
younger  blood  and  more  enlightened  teaching. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  letter  pointing 
out  the  apparently  destitute  state  of  the  inhabitants  on  Pitoaim 
Island. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  survivors  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty 
and  their  descendants  lived  upon  the  above  island  from  1790 
until  1856,  the  surface  of  which  has  about  800  acres ;  and  at  their 
own  request  they  were  all  transferred  in  the  following  year  to 
Norfolk  Island,  after  they  had  been  informed  that  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  used  as  a  convict  establishment. 

Their  party  consisted  of  198  persons,  viz.,  40  men,  47  woidot, 
54  boys,  and  62  girls ;  total,  198.  But  sometime  afterwards  fontf 
of  them,  who  appeared  discontented  with  their  improved  quaftersi 
preferred  returning  to  their  desolate  rock.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  individuals  for  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  they  are  badly  off;  but  what  a  contrast  to  the  com- 
fortable  life  their  relatives  live  upon  Norfolk  Island,  who  knew 
when  they  were  well  off. 

**  Salus  popuU  suprema  est  lex.^ 
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DuKiNG  my  career  as  a  ship  agent  and  Foreign  Oonsul  at  one  of 
^ur  most  frequented  outports  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years,  I 
haye  oome  in  contact  with  a  great  many  captains  or  master  mariners, 
^mostly  foreigners,  some  of  them  owners  of  the  vessels  they  com- 
mand, or  sons  or  near  relations  of  the  owners;  consequently  having 
received  a  good  education,  and  being  otherwise  very  respectable 
men.  I  caltivated  a  rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of 
them,  and  they  visited  me  after  business  hours,  at  my  private 
aresidence,  mixing  with  my  family  circle.  Some  of  these  captains, 
like  most  seamen,  were  always  prepared  to  spin  a  yam,  as  they 
called  it,  and  my  family  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  their  stories 
418  well  as  myself;  but  most  of  these  stories,  although  interesting 
for  the  moment,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long  remembered  or  to 
leave  a  great  and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  one  however 
jreally  did  impress  me  forcibly,  and  consequently  I  took  the  pains  of 
putting  it  down  in  writing,  not  then  with  any  intention  of  ever 
publishing  it,  but  as  an  interesting  **  yam  '*  to  be  told  to  friends 
during  long  winter  evenings  whilst  partaking  of  a  glass  of  wine  or 
whisky  toddy. 

This  story  will  be  deemed  of  a  rather  superstitious  character ; 

'but  such  superstitious  belief   is   actually   commonly    shown  by 

most  seamen,  even  amongst  the  best  educated,  and  subsequent 

•events,  as  they  will  be  narrated  hereafter,  have  proved  that  their 

^credulity  was  not  without  some  foandation.     It  is  not  my  inten- 

lion  to  promote  any  belief  in  dreams,  forebodings,  or  similar  feelings 

amongst  the  readers  of  these  stories  (if  I  should  have  such) ;  but  I 

«an  only  repeat  what  Hamlet  said  to  Horatio,  "  There  are  more 

things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,'' 

and  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  or  even  to  take  it  for 

granted,  that  all  the  events  as  narrated  hereafter  have  actually 

taken  place  and  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  troth,  let  them  be 

believed  or  not. 
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Amongst  my  many  intimate  friends  was  a  certain  youngr 
Hanoverian  captain,  who  commanded  a  fine  vessel  belonging  to  his- 
father,  and  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  port,  where  I 
was  then  transacting  business,  he  came  to  see  me,  often  joining  my 
family  circle  when  he  stayed  on  shore  over-night.  He  was  a  very 
jovial,  light-hearted  and  merry  yoang  man,  nnmarried,  and,  as  far 
as  we  knew  him,  not  tainted  with  superstition.  He  arrived  with 
his  vessel  at  our  port  during  one  of  the  summer  months  of  1852^ 
and,  on  coming  on  shore,  at  once  visited  me  at  my  office.  I  was 
then  rather  busy  with  other  captains,  and  sent  one  of  my  clerks  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Ouston  House  to  report  his  vessel,  inviting 
him  at  the  same  time  to  pay  me  his  usual  visit  at  my  home.  He 
did  not  return  to  my  office,  but  called  at  my  private  residence  the 
same  evening.  We  soon  perceived  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place- 
with  regard  to  his  disposition ;  he  was  not  the  same  merry  yonng 
man  as  before,  but,  on  the  contrary,  looked  very  thoughtful  and 
gloomy.  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel  well,  or  whether 
anything  particular  had  occurred  thus  to  pre-occupy  his  mind ;  he- 
seemed  at  first  reluctant  to  tell,  but,  being  urged  to  do  so,  he  told 
us  the  following  story,  which  I  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own- 
words. 

''You  know,"  he  said,  ''  that,  unlike  many  that  follow  the  same 
profession  as  myself,  I  am  not  given  to  superstition,  nor  to  a  belief 
in  dreams,  neither  do  I  possess  strong  imaginative  powers,  but 
something  happened  daring  this  voyage  that  has  impressed  me- 
strongly,  and  that  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind,  whatever  I  do ; 
the  incident  is  ever  before  me,  and  I  can  but  admit  that  it  has  filled 
me  with  gloomy  forebodings. 

''  I  left  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  May  last,  having  on  board  the  same 
crew  the  ship  went  out  with,  amongst  whom  was  a  young  fellow  o( 
the  name  of  Emil  H  ;  he  belonged  to  my  native  town,  and 
was  of  a  very  good  family,  well  educated,  and  very  good-looking.. 
He  was  particularly  recommended  to  me,  and  I  liked  him  very 
much.  The  voyage  was  very  prosperous ;  we  had  generally  fair 
winds  and  fine  weather.  One  night,  when  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
I  transferred  the  watch  on  deck,  as  usual,  to  my  chief  mate,  and 
retired  to  my  sleeping  cabin,  and  fell  asleep  shortly  after  going  to 
rest.  Now,  I  always  sleep  very  soundly,  and  am  never  troubled, 
with  dreams  of  any  kind ;  but  that  night  I  did  dream,  and  such  a 
dream  as  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  I  dreamt,  then,  that  I  was  fast 
asleep,  when  I  saw  the  door  of  my  sleeping  cabin  slowly  opening,, 
and  a  lady  appeared,  dressed  totally  in  white,  long  flowing  robes,, 
with  a  long  black  veil  covering  her  head  and  reaching  down  on  both 
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aides.  She  held  a  large  wreath  of  bliaok  flowers  in  lier  right  hand^ 
she  .did  not  walk,  bat  glided  in  slowly,  approaching  my  oonch  and 
holding  oat  to  me  the  wreath  of  black  flowers. 

^'  When  she  came  near  enoagh  to  me  I  plainly  saw  her  face,  and 
that  face  I  have  constantly  before  me,  althoagh  I  cannot  properly 
describe  it  to  yoa ;  all  I  can  say  is^  that  it  was  deadly  pale,  or 
rather  bloodless,  with  large  black  eyes,  shining  like  stars,  and  the 
general  expression  extremely  melancholy  and  inexpressibly  weird 
and  ghostly.    Thoagh  it  impressed  me  fearfally^  and  froze  the  blood 
in  my  veins,  I  felt  involantarily  attracted  to  her,  and  when  she 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  so  that  she  almost  bent  over  me,  I  said  to* 
hetj  *  Lady,  yoa  have  sach  a  beaatiful  wreath  of  flowers  in  year 
hand,  will  yoa  give  it  to  me  ? '     She  looked  at  me  for  a  little  while 
with  an  exceedingly  sad  expression,  and  said,  in  a  soft  melodioas 
voice,  '  No,  this  wreath  is  not  for  yoa  this  time,  bat  you  will  see 
me  again  soon/     She  then  tamed  and  glided  away,  my  cabin  door 
shutting  after  her,  and  then        I  awoke  saddenly,  with  an  inde- 
scribable sensation,  folly  impressed  with  my  dream,  which  was  a& 
vivid  then  as  if  I  saw  that  fearfal  apparition  and  awful  face  still 
plainly  before  me.     I  felt  strongly  oppressed  and  could  not  rest^ 
any  longer;  I  therefore  got  up,  partly  dressed,  and  went  on  deck  to 
inhale  the  fresh  sea-breeze.  My  mate,  when  he  saw  me  on  deck,  came- 
towards  me,  saying, '  What  brings  you  on  deck.  Captain  ?   My  watch 
is  not  over  yet ;  it  is  only  three  o'clock.    But  you  do  not  look  well ; 
what  is  it?'     I  was  reluctant  to   tell  him  of  my  dream,  and 
answered  that  I  found  it  rather  oppressive  down  below  and  wanted 
fresh  air.     However,  seeing  that  everything  was  well  on  board,  feel- 
ing refreshed,  and  getting  the  better  of  what  I  then  thought  a  very 
foolish  sensation,  I  went  down  again  and  endeavoured  to  sleep,  in 
which  I  soon  succeeded,  but,  astonishing  to  relate,  I  dreamt  the- 
very  9ame  dream  over  again — the  same  awful  apparition  of  the  lady 
in  white  robes,  with  the  wreath  of  black  flowers  in  her  hand;  the 
same  sensation  of  attraction  and  chilling  fear ;  the  same  demand  to 
her  to  give  me  the  black  wreath ;  but  her  answer  was  somewhat 
different.     'No,'   she  said,  ^not  for  you. this  time,  but  for  my 
Emil.      She  then  disappeared  as  before,  but  I  did  not  awake  at- 
once^  and,  my  dream  continuing,  I  saw  her  on  deck,  going  with- 

the  same  sliding  or  floating  movement  towards  Emil  H ,  who 

was  one  of  the  seamen  composing  the  watch  on  deck.  As  she 
came  near  him,  she  held  out  to  him  the  black  wreath,  which  he 
took  with  avidity,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he  took  the  fear- 
ful lady  in  his  arms,  they  made  some  turns  together,  as  if  waltzing, 
and  then  both  jumped  over  the  bulwarks  into  the  sea,  and  disap- 
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peared  together.  I  awoke  wiih  a  start,  and  then  heard  a  hettvy 
trampling  on  deck,  and  shonting  of  the  men  of  the  watch.  I 
hastened  on  deck  without  dreasingy  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter, 

and  yon  can  imagine  my  sensation  when  I  learned  that  Emil  H 

had  jnst  been  carried  overboard  by  a  heavy  sea,  although  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  sea  almost  smooth.  He  was  known  to 
be  a  good  swinuner ;  a  boat  was  lowered  at  once  and  the  vessel  laid 
to ;  but,  after  a  careful  search  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  boat 
returned  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that  their  search  had  been  in 
vain,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  Emil,  and  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly drowned.  I  did  not  mention  a  single  word  of  my  di^dam 
to  anyone  on  board ;  but  you  can  well  fancy  my  feelings  at  this 
-sudden  and  fearful  loss,  which  could  not  be  explained  by  the  men, 
•and  always  will  remain  a  riddle  to  them,  as  wind  and  sea  remained 
iair  and  calm.  As  to  me,  I  recollected  my  dream,  and  since  this 
^vent  I  have  not  been  able  to  smile;  and  notwithstanding  my 
blaming  myself  for  such  superstitions  feelings,  I  cannot  shake  them 
off;  the  face  of  the  fearful  lady  is  constantly  before  my  eyes,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  turn  will  come  as  well  as  EmiKs, 
and  that  I  shall  die  a  premature  and  similar  death/' 

I  need  not  say  that  this  strange  tale  impressed  us  all  very  muoh, 
but  we  did  our  best  to  reason  with  him  and  to  talk  him  out  of  his 
superstitious  fears,  without  much  effect,  however.  He  left  a  few  days 
afterwards  with  his  vessel  for  her  fiual  destination,  and  I  never 
heard  anything  more  about  him  until  about  a  year  afterwards,  when 
his  vessel  again  called  at  our  port;  but  she  was  then  commanded 
by  another  captain,  who  came  to  see  me,  as  his  predecessor  had 
4one,  and  proved  to  be  the  man  who  was  chief  mate  of  Captain 

A 's  vessel  when  the  sailor  Emil  H was  lost  overboard. 

I  asked  him  at  once  what  had  become  of  my  friend  Oaptain 
A  ;  and  my  amazement  and  consternation  may  be  fimciedy 
when  be  informed  me  that  his  former  commander.  Captain  A  , 
was  lost  overboard  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  same  way  as  the 

sailor  Emil  H ,  that  is,  during  his  night  watch  on  deck,  in  fine 

weather  and  slight  sea:  a  wave,  breaking  on  board,  carried  him 
-off,  and  although  a  beat  was  lowered  at  onccj  with  torch-lights,  he 
was  seen  no  more,  and  never  heard  of  again. 

The  foregoing  tale  may  appear  very  strange,  but  is  strictly  trae 
in  all  its  details,  and,  without  any  comments  on  my  side,  I  must 
leave  my  readers  to  explain  it  as  well  as  they  can,  and  to  draw 
own  inference. 
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Before  this  artiole  is  pablished,  the  Jabilee  Thanksgiving  Service 
at  Westminster  Abbey  will  have  taken  place  and  become  matter  of 
history.  Her  Majesty  will  have  been  received  by  her  loyal  sabjects 
in  a  manner  that  will  convince  the  dissatisfied  few  that  the  £mpire 
is,  if  possible,  more  firmly  united  than  ever*  Our  Foreign  guests 
and  visitors  firom  all  parts  of  the  world  will  carry  back  with  them 
the  impression  that  they  have  witnessed  a  magnificent  spectacle  of 
grandeur  and  loyalty  evidencing  the  goodwill  and  affection  the 
people  entertain  for  their  Sovereign,  their  thorough  belief  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  ruled  over  by  Victoria,  the  Queen  Empress — ^the  most 
revered  Monarch  of  the  age !  House-agents  and  house-owners  have 
had  a  busy  time  of  it,  and  have  no  doubt  reaped  a  rich  harvest  for 
^ttings  to  witness  the  Procession.  Never  were  such  fabulous  prices 
paid  for  windows  before,  and  people  have  gladly  given  one  guinea  a 
head  for  standing  room  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  architec- 
tural beauties  of  most  of  the  Clubs  have  been  hidden  by  the  seats 
that  have  been  erected  in  front  of  them  for  the  members'  wives 
and  families. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Grand  Council  of  the 
Primrose  League,  Colonel  Malleson,  who  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  Jubilee  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  said  that  he  did  so 
with  particular  pleasure  because  **  he  felt  that  the  testimony  which 
was  contained  in  the  address  was  the  testimony  of  the  women  of 
iEngland  to  one  who  set  the  brightest  example  to  the  whole  nation. 
iApplaose.)  Havi^  had  some  opportunity  during  the  last  months, 
in  connection  with  the  Primrose  League  and  the  Ladies'  Qrand 
Council,  of  seeing  how  the  women  of  England  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  glorious  work  of  saving  their  country,  he  felt  sure 
that  such  a  testimonial  from  them  at  such  a  moment  as  the  presmt 
would  be  received  in  a  manner  in  which  they  would  all  wish  it  to 
be  received.  (Applause.)  In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages 
in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  novels,  Lord  Beaconsfield — (applause) 
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— ^laid  down  the  axiom  that  nothing  oould  be  more  toaching  than 
to  see  a  nation  saved  by  its  yoath.  Since  1880  the  young  men  of 
England  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  the  country  in 
a  manner  which  had  never  been  surpassed ;  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Primrose  League,  and  especially  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ladies'  branch,  the  youth  of  England  had  been  more 
than  rivalled^  in  their  ardour,  in  their  patriotism,  and  in  their  high 
and  lofty  purpose,  by  the  women  of  England.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)"  The  friends  of  Colonel  Malleson  hope  that,  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  he  will  seek  Parliamentary  honours.  The  author 
of  the  Red  Pamphlet^  whose  mind  is  better  stored  than  most  men 
with  the  military  history  and  requirements  of  India,  and  who  is  an 
elegant  and  persuasive  speaker,  would  command  attention  in  the 
House. 

Lord  Wolseley,  in  a  speech  be  made  a  short  time  since  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  said  :  **  He  himself  believed  in  novelties. 
What  Napoleon  had  said  was  true,  that  you  must  change  your 
tactics  frequently.  But  the  difficulties  of  doing  so  were  not  fully 
appreciated  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  official  life.  They  might 
make  up  their  minds  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  breech-loading 
guns  and  magazine  rifles,  a  corps  of  cyclists,  and  many  other 
admirable  inventions  ;  but  he  would  say,  *  Don't  go  to  the  War 
Office  and  ask  for  those  complicated  instruments  which  were 
necessary.'  It  was  discreditable  to  the  nation  that  whatever  was 
asked  for,  after  the  request  had  been  forwarded  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  ultimately  reached  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
latter,  upon  the  advice  of  his  financial  friends,  told  them  that  there 
were  no  funds.  The  reduction  of  the  fighting  staff  was  generally 
suggested  to  meet  any  increased  expenditure,  and  the  result  of  all 
this  would  be  that  it  would  ultimately  happen  that  the  army  would 
consist  of '  two  men  and  a  boy.' "  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in 
one  of  his  speeches  on  National  Expenditure,  says:  **  When  I  read 
that  statement,  I  was  very  angry,  because  I  knew  it  was  perfectly 
untrue."  Lord  Randolph  then  shows  that  since  1875  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  army,  with  a 
corresponding  expenditure,  and  adds :  "  I  find  that  the  British 
forces  at  home  have  been  increased  by  80,000  men,  and  the  whole 
of  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire  by  128,000  men.  Yet  Lord 
Wolseley,  a  man  of  position  and  authority,  has  the  face  to  come 
before  the  British  public  and  to  insinuate  that  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Government  your  army  is  being  reduced 
to  two  men  and  a  boy.  I  bring  this  before  you  that  you  may  be 
able  to  form  a  sound,  healthy  opinion  as  to  the  reliance  you  can 
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place  apon  the  statements  made  by  the  official   ring,  and  to  give 
yoa  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  customers  I  had  to  deal  with  when  I  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer."     (Laughter  and   cheers.)     And 
then  adds,  in  a  speech  pregnant  with  important  National  state- 
mentSy  that  the  great  fortress  of  Malta  is  not  only  insufficiently 
4urmedy  but  it  is  not  provisioned  to  support  a  garrison  for  more  than 
three  weeks.    There  is  not  a  single  gun  in  reserve^  and  no  reserve 
whatever  of  heavy  projectiles  for  these  guns.     The  horse  artillery, 
-of  which  the  nation  is  so  proud,  is  armed  with  what  Lord  Wolseley 
has  called  the  worst  gun  in  Europe ;  the  field  artillery  is  armed 
with  the  most  inferior  weapon ;  the  infantry  is  armed  with  rifles 
which  have  been  proved  in  action  to  be  of  the  most  defective  and 
inferior  description,  and  with  bayonets  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  utterly  unreliable ;  the  cavalry  are  armed  with  swords  of  equally 
had  manufacture ;  the  sailors  are  armed  with  cutlasses  of  the  same 
worthless  description ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  though  at  any  moment 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  Empire,  we  have  not  got  at 
home,  in  spite  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  j681,000,000,  land  trans- 
port for  20,000  men !     In  the  midst  of  these  shortcomings  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Son  are  manufactur- 
ing for  the  Oovemmeht  150,000  Enfield  Martini  S  word-Bayonets. 
The  blade  has  to  stand  160  lb.  weight  on  the   point  without  the 
-slightest  deviation,  and  they  have  also  to  be  struck  in  a  mechanical 
proving-maohine  on  the  back  of  the  edge  with  a  170  lb.  blow. 

I  regret  to  have  to  record  the  sudden  death  of  Captain  Macneill, 
the  Managing  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Hotchkiss  Gun 
^Company.  His  courteous  and  gentlemanly  bearing  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

The  theatres — that  is  those  which  have  good  performances  to 
offer — ^are  well  supported.  The  public  now-a-days  soon  learn 
where  excellent  amusement  is  to  be  found,  and  those  managers  who 
fail  to  satisfy  the  public  taste  will  assuredly  come  to  grief.  The 
Napoleon  of  entrepreneurs  is  unquestionably  Augustus  Harris; 
nodiing  seems  to  limit  his  capacity  for  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings. His  skill,  knowledge,  and  natural  genius  has  made 
^*  Old  Drury "  the  central  attraction  of  London  evening  amuse- 
ments. In  winter  he  gives  you  an  unapproachable  pantomime, 
which  is  patronised  by  the  hard-working  East-ender  as  much  as 
>it  is  by  the  lordly  West-ender,  and  modest  Glapham  at  this 
period  relaxes  her  stringent  rules  and  patronises  Augustus ;  the 
North,  aye  *'  Merrie  Islington,"  sally  forth  in  crowds,  and  cheer- 
fully pay  the  additional  fee  at  the  *'  early  doors  **  so  as  to  be  in 
iime  and  get  a  good  place. 
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Every  Spring— in  secula  seculorum — we  are  to  be  provided,  it  is 
said,  with  the  Oarl  Bosa  Opera  Company — the  season  of  which,  alas  f 
has  this  year  only  extended  over  six  weeks.  So  admirably  have  the 
operas  been  given  that  crowded  houses,  enthusiastic  andienoes,  have 
witnessed  and  listened  with  delight  to  the  old  and  new  favourites. 
Augustus — the  entrepreneur  of  England  —  produced  Wagner's 
Lohengrin^  and,  had  he  played  it  more  frequently,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  satisfied  an  important  section  of  the  musical  public; 
but  Augustus  wishes  to  provide  entertainment  for  all  his  supporters ; 
and,  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  in  the  last  week  produced 
the  Bohemian  Girl,  Mignon,  and  Maritana,  On  each  occasion 
there  was  a  brilliant  and  crowded  audience.  Madame  Greorgina 
Bums,  Miss  Marian  Burton,  and  Madame  Julia  Gaylord  must  have 
felt  satisfied  that  their  endeavours  to  please  were  heartily  appreci- 
ated, for  no  favourite  air  in  any  of  these  operas  was  allowed  to 
escape  without  an  encore.  Mr.  Valentine  Smith,  Mr.  Max  Eugene- 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Grotty  in  Maritana  sang  and  acted  superbly.  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckin,  Mademoiselle  Tremelli,  and  Madame  Marie 
Boze  in  Lohengrin  admirably  sustained  their  parts ;  their  singing 
could  not  be  excelled,  and  satisfied  the  most  exigeant  of  critics. 
The  opening  production  was  Carmen  which  had  all  the  charm  of 
novelty.  The  mounting  of  this  opera  was  excellent.  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  brought  with  him  from  Spain  the  view  of  the  towers  and 
Moorish  gates  at  the  back  of  the  first  scene,  recalling  the  cities  of 
Spain  more  forcibly  than  anything  which  had  yet  been  done  for 
this  opera.  Again  in  the  second  act  the  Posada  was  represented 
with  far  greater  accuracy  than  had  been  previously  attempted ;  the 
smugglers,  male  and  female,  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  rocky 
retreat  near  the  sea,  and  the  procession  to  the  Placero  de  Toros. 
showed  that  Mr.  Harris's  visit  to  Spain  had  been  turned  to  good 
account.  For  summer  a  Boyal  Italian  Opera  Season  will  be  given, 
by  which  enterprise  Mr.  Harris  has  stated  he  expects  to  lose 
£10,000,  but  which  all  hope  will  not  be  the  case.  A  new  drama,, 
written  by  Paul  Merritt  and  Augustus  Harris,  will  be  produced  in 
the  autumn.  In  addition  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Harris  has  become 
the  Lessee  of  two  theatres  in  Scotland.  All  lovers  of  music  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  serious  illness  of  Miss  St.  John,  whose  ad- 
mirable performance  of  Madame  Favart  at  the  Avenue  Theatre- 
attracted  such  crowded  audiences.  The  manner  in  which  Madame 
Favart  was  put  upon  the  stage  was  excellent.  The  characters- 
were  all  well  sustained^  although  Mr.  Arthur  Boberts  seemed  a 
little  out  of  his  element  as  Charles  Favart.  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton 
danced  as  gracefully  as  ever,  and  the  whole  opera  was  full  of  gc 
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It  has  now  been  withdrawn,  there  being  no  songstress  to  take  the 
part  Miss  St.  John  has  so  identified  herself  with. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Private  Secretary  on  its  late 
revival  have  lost  a  treat,  as  a  merrier  or  more  amusing  performance 
conld  not  be  witnessed^  while  the  acting  was  as  finished  as  possible. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hawtrey's  adaptation  is  so  good  that  ere  long  it  is 
hoped  he  will  furnish  the  public  with  another  specimen  of  his  skill, 
when  Mr.  Bumand's  Doctor  has  run  its  course.  The  Royal  Globe 
Theatre  ranks  among  the  best  managed  in  London  ;  there  are  no 
fees  or  gratuities,  and  the  programmes,  delicately  printed  in  mauve, 
are  not  disfigured  by  advertisements.  Mr.  Fenley  was  as  amusing 
as  ever^  and  his  sweet  resignation  and  mild  manner  under  the  most 
trying  oircnmstances  kept  the  audience  in  roars  of  hiughter.  '*  I 
will  take  my  chattels  with  me ''  hit  ofiP  a  certain  style  of  High 
Church  clergyman  met  with  in  Belgravia  in  1864.  Mr.  Hill  played 
his  part  as  admirably  as  ever,  and  Miss  Vane  Featherston  and  Miss 
Blanche  Horlock,  two  young  ladies  of  very  attractive  appearance^ 
and  possessing  charming  manners,  cleverly  showed  that  the 
fascinating  art  of  .flirtation  has  not  died  out  in  country  houses.  I 
have  not  space  to  say  more  than  that  every  character  in  the  Private- 
Secretary  was  admirably  acted. 

Mr.  Fisher,  the  inventor  of  the  Gladstone  Bag,  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  "  Musical  Tubes  "  (Harrington's  patent),  as  a  substitute 
for  the  loud-sounding  gong.  They  are  equally  well  adapted  for 
hotels,  messes,  and  domestic  use,  and  take  up  very  little  room. 
With  a  set  of  eight  tubes  a  variety  of  tunes  can  be  played  by 
striking  them  according  to  the  directions  given.  The  tones  are  so 
sweet  that  the  most  fastidious  musical  ear,  or  the  most  nervously 
sensitive  person  could  not  be  pained  by  the  sounds.  Every  tube 
is  tuned,  and  cannot  get  out  of  tune.  The  eminent  campanologist 
Mr.  Haweis-^would,  I  think,  approve  of  the  Musical  Tubes. 

Furlough.. 
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Duelling  Days  in  the  Army.    By  William  Douglas.  London : 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey. 

m 

The  author  is  well-known  as  the  compiler  of  HUtorical  Records 
of  the  Houeehold  Cavalry ^  and  other  works  of  the  olass.  On  the 
^present  occasion  he  has  ventured  on  fresh  ground,  and  so  success- 
fully that  we  trust  he  will  not  only  reap  the  due  reward  of  his 
conscientious  labours,  but  be  encouraged  to  write  further  books  on 
the  model  of  Duelling  Days  in  the  Army.  The  subject  is  naturally 
one  that  lends  itself  to  interesting  treatment ;  but  none  the  less 
Mr.  Douglas  has  made  the  utmost  of  an  attractive  subject,  and 
there  will  be  few  readers  of  it,  we  imagine,  who  will  dissent  from 
•Our  view. 

The  History  of  Berkshire.    By  Lieut.-Oolonel  Cooper  King. 
London :  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  commenced  the  issue  of  a 
series  of  popular  county  histories,  to  be  written  by  **  eminent 
hands"  in  that  department  of  literature.  The  present  one  is 
devoted  to  Berkshire,  and  is  prepared  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner  by  Lieut.-Golonel  Cooper  King,  who  has  not  only  in  the 
course  of  300  pages  given  a  complete  account  of  Berkshire  fh>m 
the  pre-historic  period  to  the  present  year,  but  also  added  thereto 
a  valuable  list  of  books  relating  to  the  county.  These  popular 
county  histories  meet  a  long-felt  want,  and  reflect  credit  both  on 
the  authors  of  them  and  the  publisher. 


-Captain  Trafalgar.    From  the  French  of  Andre  Laurie.    Lon- 
don :  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company. 

This  story  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  so  popular  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, has  been  rendered  into  spirited  English  by  William  Westall, 
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himself  a  story-teller  of  the  first  order.  Belonging  to  the  series 
of  books  of  adventure,  issued  by  Messrs  Gassell  &  Oo.,  which 
have  enjoyed  such  a  run  since  Treasure  Island  and  King^ 
Solomon* s  Mines  appeared,  it  is  bound  to  win  many  readers, 
who  will  find  our  commeudation  of  the  work  not  misplaced.  The 
iUnstrations  are  remarkably  graphic. 


Jubilee  Pratbr-Books.  Oxford  University  Press :  Henry  Frowde. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  several  choice  speci* 
mens  of  the  new  Jubilee  Prayer  Books,  which  are  got  up  in  a  very 
dainty  style,  in  the  best  Austrian  calf,  with  an  embossed  Jubilee 
design  on  the  side  forming  a  good  memorial  of  the  present 
anspioious  year  of  Her  Majesty's  glorious  reign. 


The  Campaign  of  the  Cataracts.  By  Colonel  Sir  W.  F.  Butler^ 
K.C.B.     (London  :  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Although  late  in  appearing,  we  venture  to  predict  a  long-con* 
tinned  popularity  for  this  account  of  the  ^ile  Expedition  of  '84. 
The  brilliant  and  graphic  style  which  rendered  Tfie  Great  Lone 
Land  such  a  favourite  work  of  travel  is  repeated  in  the  present 
volume,  while  the  illustrations  are  Arom  the  pencil  of  the  most 
popular  military  painter  of  the  day,  Lady  Butler.  It  is  rather  a 
pity  that  they  are  so  few,  but  what  there  are  fully  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  gifted  artist,  and  give  a  permanent  value  to  the 
book.  Colonel  Butler  confines  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
personal  record  of  the  scenes  that  passed  "  beneath  his  own  glance." 
He,  however,  is  endowed  with  wonderful  eyes;  and  though  the 
story  of  the  campaign  has  been  told  over  and  over  again,  he  tells 
it  so  freshly,  with  such  force  and  originality,  that  no  one  will  think 
the  bulky  volume  a  page  too  long.  While  entertaining  to  the 
highest  degree,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  cam- 
paigning matter,  and  on  this  account  must  be  regarded  as  an 
important  contribution  to  military  history.  The  work  is  provided 
with  a  capital  map. 

Regent  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.    By  James  Grant. 
(London  :  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.) 

The  recent  death  of  the  author  of  The  Romance  of  War  has 
oalled    attention  afresh    to   his    historical   works,   among   which 
Recent  British  Battles  claims  a  foremost  place.    It  contains  an 
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aooount  of  the  whole  of  the  campaigns  in  which  Eagland  has  been 
engaged  from  the  Expedition  to  Perak  in  1876  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  narration  which  were  Grant's 
well  known  characteristics  as  a  military  novelist,  display  them- 
selves admirably  in  this  volume,  and  place  it  far  above  the  level  of 
usual  works  of  the  kind.  For  the  soldier  who  desires  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  recent  British  battles  there  exists  no 
better,  and  certainly  no  cheaper  book  than  this,  which  contains 
nearly  800  illustrations  and  maps,  executed  for  the  most  part  in 
excellent  style.  As  a  general  history  of  the  wars  of  the  past 
decade,  further,  it  possesses  particular  value. 


The  Great  Silver  Biver.  By  Sir  Horace  Bumbold.   (London  : 
Mr.  John  Murray.) 

Sir  Horace  Bumbold,  of  the  diplomatic  service,  has  published 
under  the  above  title  **  notes  of  a  residence  in  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1880  and  1881."  Nearly  six  years  have  elapsed  since  he  left  the 
Biver  Plate,  during  which  the  material  progress  of  the  country  has 
been  accompanied  to  a  large  degree  by  an  abatement  of  thoae 
political  disorders  which  previously  earned  it  such  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  Ere  long  the  locomotive,  already  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  will  place  the  capitals  of  the  Argentine  and  Chilean 
States  within  three  days'  journey  of  each  other,  and  a  new  roate 
to  Australia  will  be  thrown  open.  Sir  Horace  Bumbold  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  the  country,  and  has  added  to  his  work  some 
admirable  illustrations. 


The  Friend  of  the   Family,  and  The  Gambler.    By  Fedor 
Dostoieffsey.     (London :  Messrs.  Yizetelly  &  Go.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  translations  of  eminent  Bnssian 
novels  published  by  Messrs.  Yizetelly  is  The  Friend  of  the  Family^ 
and  a  shorter  story  called  The  Gambler^  by  Fedor  Dostoie£Esky. 
The  translation  we  note  is  by  Frederick  Whishaw ;  it  is  a  pity  that 
none  of  the  many  Bnssian  translations  now  appearing  are  by  mili- 
tary translators ;  because  the  public,  as  well  as  the  Government, 
would  feel  more  confidence  in  the  system  of  giving  bonuses  to 
ofiBcers  who  acquire  Bussian,  if  there  were  visible  results  of  the 
study  of  the  language  having  been  applied  to  a  practical  nse.  If 
fiuch  ofiBcers  are  above  keeping  their  hand  in  by  translating  novels, 
there  are  a  number  of  excellent  military  works  by  DubroWn, 
Kuropatkin,  and  others,  that  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  Eng- 
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lish  professional  literature.  The  present  translation  fully  maintains 
the  reputation  of  the  series  issued  by  Messrs.  Vizetelly,  and  those 
who  have  read  Dostoieffsky's  Crime  and  Punishment^  or.  Injury 
and  Insultf  will  scarcely  need  to  have  it  recommended  to  them. 


The  Golden  Hope.    By  W.  Clark  Bussell.     (London :  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Blaokett.) 

Mr.  Clark  Bussell's  new  novel  fully  sustains  the  reputation  he 
has  won  as  a  teller  of  stories  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  so  terribly 
exciting  as  The  Wreck  of  the  Orosvenor^  but  it  is  full  of  situa- 
tions of  the 'most  dramatic  character,  and  descriptive  passages  sur- 
passing in  vivid  realisation  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  literature. 
The  chapter  entitled '' A  Terrible  Night/'  is  one  not  readily  forgotten 
by  the  reader,  and  Captain  Weeks  and  Old  Stone  are  a  couple  of 
characters  equalling  any  of  the  previous  conceptions  of  the  author. 
The  book  is  full  of  ozone,  and  will  be  relished  by  the  most  blasi 
novel  reader. 


Mary  Jane's  Memoirs.    By  George  B.  Sims.     (London :  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Since  Mayhew  wrote  his  Oreaiest  PUiffue  of  Life  the  conditions 
and  ethics  of  servantgalism  have  vastly  changed,  and  when  placed 
alongside  Mary  Janets  Memoirs  whole  centuries,  instead  of  a  single 
generation,  seem  to  intervene  between  the  two.  If  Mary  Jane  has 
changed,  her  **  missus  '*  has  changed  likewise,  and  the  social  life  of 
both  possesses  hardly  anything  in  common  with  that  which  excited 
the  merriment  of  Mayhew's  readers  thirty  years  ago.  George  B. 
Sims,  while  an  equally  humorous^  is  a  cleverer  descriptive  writer, 
and  imparts  a  dramatic  interest  to  his  narrative  that  never  drags 
throughout  the  book. 

Natural  Law  in  the   Spiritual  World.    By  Henrt  Drum- 
MOND.     (London :  Messrs.  Hodder  k  Stoughton.) 

The  amazing  success  of  Professor  Drummond's  book  is  testified 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  original  dear  edition  60,000  copies  were  sold, 
while  another  60,000  have  been  disposed  of  since  the  cheaper  edi- 
tion came  out.  Briefly,  it  is  the  attempt  of  a  well-known  scientific 
authority  to  reconcile  religion  and  science,  particularly  as  apply- 
ing to  **  conversion/'  It  is  rather  startling  to  find  the  *^  doctrine 
of  being  bom  again  "  declared  and  demonstrated  to  be  not  only 
logical,  but  absolutely  essential  from   the  scientific  standpoint. 
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Original  views  of  this  character,  expressed  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  language,  have  provoked  a  profound  impression,  and  mast 
have  satisfied  many  minds  hovering  between  science  and  atheism. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations  :  Egypt.    By  George  Eawlinson. 
(London  :  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  historical  series,  describing  the  growth  of  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  has  this  month  reached  the  Story 
of  Egyptf  which  is  told  by  Professor  Bawlinson,  Camden  Profes- 
sor of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Recently 
the  public  have  become  pretty  familiar  with  the  modern  history  of 
Egypt,  with  which  Professor  Bawlinson  does  not  deal  in  the  least 
His  narrative  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  marvellous  ancient 
glory  of  Egypt,  from  the  pre-historic  period  until  the  invasion  of 
the  Persians  quenched  the  light  of  civilization,  and  rendered  the 
country  a  land  of  dust  and  desolation.  Told  in  a  popular  and 
interesting  manner,  the  story  is  made  still  further  attractive  by 
some  seventy  illustrations  and  maps. 
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STBAITS   SETTLEMENTS— CHINA— JAPAN— RUSSIA. 

By  A.  Pill,  M.D. 


If  plants  could  oonvey  to  us  their  sensations  on  being  trans- 
planted to  different  scenes  and  climes^  they  would  not  be  more 
astonishing  than  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  life  of 
the  writer  from  the  active  bustle  of  professional  life  to  the 
variable  monotony  of  life  on  board  steamship.  It  was  on  a  black 
foggy  February  morning  that  I  found  myself  on  the  steam- 
ing which  was  to  convey  me  on  board  the  good  ship  PatAee, 
which  was  to  be  my  home  for  the  next  few  months,  and  which  had 
slipped  out  of  the  dock  during  the  night  or  early  morning.  After  a 
game  at  hide  and  seek  amongst  the  shippings  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  fog-whistles,  we  found  her,  and  passed  on  board,  and  as 
she  steamed  down  the  Mersey  I  endeavoured  to  get  my  cabin  as 
ship-shape  as  possible  before  I  was  forced  to  resort  to  it,  as  I 
expected  to  have  to  do  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  river.  The 
day  turned  out  lovely,  and  gave  us  a  good  view  of  both  banks  of 
the  river ;  and  off  New  Brighton  the  ship  was  swung  to  adjust  her 
eompasses,  soon  after  which  proceeding,  luncheon  was  announoed, 
and  the  remaining  visitors  left  us  for  the  shore  in  the  patronising 
8team-tug  that  had  been  up  to  this  time  in  attendance  on  us. 

Farewells  are  always  painful,  and  for  a  man  not  in  the  most 

robust  health  to  have  to  take  leave  for  six  months,  at  least,  of  those 

nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  is  rather  a  pinch,  but  what  maun  be 

maun  be,  and  I  soon  found  I  was  anything  but  singular  in  being 
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**  down  '*  at  parting*  Everybody  had  left  someone — wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  sweet-hearts,  &c.,  so  a  hond|of  sympathy  knit  us  all  together 
after  the  pilot  left  us,  about  8  p.m.  Most  of  us  sent  later  farewells 
by  him,  and  I  actually — ^to  my  great  astonishment — ^sat  down  to, 
and  enjoyed  my  dinner.  Not  so,  however,  breakfast  next  morning, 
nor  till  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  passed  did  I  put  in  a  regular  appear- 
ance at  the  cabin  table,  though  after  the  first  two  days  I  lived  on 
deck. 

The  start  in  a  steamer  must  be  a  most  anxious  time  to  a  captain. 
In  our  case  the  crew  were,  with  one  exception,  all  strangers  to  the 
ship  and  one  another — fresh-shipped  in  Glasgow — and  if  ever  an 
opportunity  were  desired  to  acquire  the  accent  of  that  far-famed 
city  of  the  North,  it  was  afforded  on  board  the  SS.  Pathee.  Of 
this  more  anon.  But  besides  the  crew  being  fresh,  two  of  the 
oflBcers  were  new  to  the  service ;  one,  the  chief,  only  joined  the 
day  before  sailing,  and  the  third  was  also  new,  added  to  which  the 
captain  had  only  recently  been  appointed  to  the  ship  as  captain, 
having  held  the  post  of  chief  officer  on  two  of  three  previous 
voyages.  So  we  nearly  all  had  to  shake  ourselves  into  our  new 
position,  none  more  so  than  the  Doctor,  who,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  was  never  intended  by  nature  for  a  sailor. 

Our  ship  was  sound — ^iron,  of  course — admirably  found  in  every- 
thing by  first-class  and  liberal  owners,  who  went  on  the  principle 
of  doing  everything  thoroughly  and  well,  even  to  lading  their  ship, 
which  was  ''  deep  "  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  iron  of  every  description, 
from  old  horse-shoes  to  tramway-engines. 

We  were  going-out  about  fifty-one  souls,  all  told,  to  whom  I  was 
gradually  introduced.  The  captain  I  had  made  acquaintance  with 
before  starting,  and  never  was  a  kinder-hearted  or  better  fellow 
than  my  friend,  as  I  always  hope  he  will  remain,  Captain  Dudley. 
I  never,  the  whole  six  months  I  was  with  him,  saw  his  brow 
clouded  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  then  chiefly  when  the 
ship  was  approaching  some  ^'  awkward"  part  of  the  voyage,  but 
that  he  had  a  temper,  and  a  decided  one,  was  frequently  evinced  by 
the  way  he  would,  as  with  sledge-hammer,  completely  demolish  an 
argument  at  the  cabin-table.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  bis 
work,  and  never  spared  himself  a  moment.  Living,  as  I  did, 
with  him  in  close  personal  communication  for  six  months,  for  he 
allowed  me  to  share  bis  chart-room,  I  would  not  wish  for  a  better 
apeoimen  of  a  mercantile  marine  captain.  His  chief  officer, 
Mr.  Eumshaw,  joined  the  day  before  I  did,  and  was  a  most  pecu- 
liar character.  According  to  his  own  showing  he  had  private 
means  sufficient  to   live  on  shore,  and  we  were  therefore  sorely 
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puzzled  as  to  the  why  of  his  comiDg  to  sea.     He  was  of  Scot^ob 
extraction,  educated  at  Aberdeen ;  had  read  an  immense  deal  of 
:  f^od  class  literature.     He  could  be  very  pleasant,  and  to  me  in* 
variably  so,  but  he  was  the  most  miserably  mean  man  I  ever*  met. 
He  was  a  rabid  chartist  and  non-conformist,  and  an  intense  reader 
of  newspapers.     No  sooner  was  a  mail  delivered  on  board,  and  he 
had  read  his  own  letters,  than  he  was  about  foraging  for  newspapers. 
I  got  into  dreadful  disgrace  once,  and  once  only  with  him  by  lend* 
inghim  a  copy  of  England.     He  shouted,  he  ran  aft,  he  raved,  and, 
as  the  quartermaster,  who  heard  him,  ^xpre88ed  it,  ''gave  it  me  hot." 
He  seemed  intensely  anxious,  and  after  each  letter  he  received, 
he  always  came  to  talk  his  wife  over  with  me.     I  should  add,  he 
never  wore  uniform,  and  was  most  untidy  and  unsailor-likein  his 
rig  and  person.     The  second  officer  was  Irish  by  name,  though  he 
denied  he  was  so  by  birth ;  was  a  contrast  to  the  chief  officer^ 
specially  neat  and  dandified  in  his  sea-going  uniform  ;  he  used  fre- 
quently to  go  to  "adonise"  himself,  as  he  expressed  it.     He  was 
as  rabid  a  Tory  as  the  chief  officer  was  a  Bad.,  and  consequently 
arguments  were  fierce  and  frequent  over  the  cabin  table.     He  had 
been  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  sometimes  indulged   ua 
with   dictionary   words    and   curious   expressions.      One  day   he 
astonished  us  by  asking  the  captain  if  he  knew  the  name  of  the 
man  who  manipulated  the    cargo^    meaning    the  stevedore;  on 
another  occasion  we  were  amused  by  his  asking  ''  What  is  the  name 

-  of  the  company  of  which  —  and (naming  two  ships)  are 

the  component  parts  ?  '^  After  leaving  Ohrist's  Hospital,  he  went: 
to  the  Britannia^  which  he  had  to  leave  owing  to  his  father's 
death.  He  had  been  in  every  class  of  ship,  even  on  a  filibustering 
expedition.  He  was,  as  he  told  me,  the  ''  navigating  officer "  of 
the  ship,  and  thoroughly  well  he  knew  and  did  his  duty ;  still  he 
was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  ship ;  he  had  never  a  good 
word  for  anybody,  and  was  quarrelsome,  though  he  did  thoroughly 
liis  duty  to  his  ship  and  owners. 

The  third  officer  was  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  young  man,  well  up  %6 
his  work,  who  was  as  beloved  as  his  seniors  were  detested;  the 
•captain  and  he  were  equally  liked,  and  I  personally  took  yery 
''kindly  to  him,  as  he  was  shipmate  with  one  of  my  sons  on  board 
the  Worcester  training-ship.  We  did  not  see  him  at  meal  timea« 
•except  in  port,  as  he  had  to  relieve  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and 
•take  his  meals  afterwards  in  company  with  the  steward.  All  thes^ 
-officers  held  masters'  certificates. 

Our    chief   engineer,    who   completed    the    cabin    mess,    Mr. 
JlioTownie,  of  Dumbarton,  deserves  a  chapter,  if  not  a  volume,  to 
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hiiiiBelf,  were  I  to  narrate  all  the  dongfaty  deeds  performed  by  thi»^ 
gentleman  since  he  quitted  Dennys  Yard,  in  Dumbarton,  as  they 
were  told  over  the  saloon  table,  I  should  require  not  only  an  inez-- 
hanstible  memory,  but  my  readers  would  think  I  had  been  emulating 
Baron  Munchausen ;  sufBce  it  to  say,  there  was  one  thing  he  con- 
fessed he  could  not  do,  viz.  ride  on  horseback.     An  admirable 
engineer,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  branches  of  his  profession, 
he  thought  he  knew   all    others   equally  well,  and   consequently 
''put  his  foot  into  it"   sometimes.     A  very  kind-hearted  man^^ 
exceedingly  fond  of  badinage,  if  not  euidressed  to  himself;  bat  if 
anything  touched  his  dignity,  it  was  a  case^  as  the  sailors  say,  of 
"stand  by.''     He  and  our  passenger,  who  I  will  describe  shortly^, 
were  sadly  down  on  me  because    ^'I  didn'a  speak  wi'  a  Scotch 
accent,  and  a  man  with  a  Mac  to  his  name."     [I  was  so  horrified 
at  my  deficiency  that  I  dropped  the  Mac  from  my  name  ever  after. J^ 
Well^    our   passenger — we    had    only   one  on    the    way   oat    as 
far   as   Penang — was    a   Mr.  McOlasgie   of  that   ilk;  he  was   a 
draughtsman  in  a  ship-builder's  yard  in  Shanghae,  and  had  been 
home  and  got  married,  and  was  returning  to  seek  fresh  employ- 
men  in  China.     He  professed  to  be  one  of  the  ''  unco  guid,''  and 
was  going  to  lead  us  all  in  the  right  track.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  arrival  at  Shanghae  removed  the  mask  he  wore  so  deftly^ 
though  some  of  us  suspected  he  had  over-acted  his  part.     He  was 
always  growling  that  the  ship  did  not  go  fast  enough,  not  nearly 
so  fast  as  the  one  he  went  out  in  before.     This,  of  course,  brought, 
him  into  perpetual  collision  with  his  friend  the    chief  engineer. 
The  above  constituted  our  cabin  party.     Our  chief  steward — a  very 
military-looking  individual — tried  to  "  bos "  the  ship.     I  beh'eve 
he    was    a    good   fellow    at     bottom,  but    very  bumptious,    and 
never  recovered  from  the  insult  he  felt  when  a  photograph  was- 
taken  of  the  '*  ofiBcers ''  of  the  ship  which  did  not  include  him» 
but  did  include  the  three  junior  engineers.     He  had  two  under- 
stewards  and  a  Chinaman  under  him,  as  well  as  two  cooks  and 
the  mess-room   waiter.      There  were  besides,   4  quarter-masters^ 
10  seamen,  and  21  Lascar  firemen,  who  made  up  the  tale  of  oar- 
crew. 

After  taking  my  meals  for  four  or  five  days  in  the  Captain's- 
chart-room,  which,  being  amidships,  was  far  more  free  from  motion 
than  the  saloon,  I  was  able  to  join  the  cabin  party  on  the  day  that 
we  passed  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  we  sighted  some  six  or  eight 
steamers  homeward  bound.  After  a  rough,  rolling  night  we  reached 
'*  Gib,"  of  which  we  got  a  good  view — ^passed  a  French  troopship 
homeward  bound  from  Tonquin — also  saw  Apes  Hill  on  the  African. 
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<Soa8t ;  duly  made  our  number  on  passing  signal  station.     Had  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  pointed  out  to  me.     Next  day  a  nasty  grouhd- 
-8well  kept  me  out  of  the  cabin.     The  Scotch  waiter  who  came  and 
4&sked  me  what  would  I  take  for  breakfast,  on  my  making  a  very  modest 
demand,  almost  looked  pitifully  at  me  and  said,  in  such  a  quaint 
Yoioe,  '*  There's  fush  and  chawps/'  as  if  a  breakfast  without  either 
-of  these  articles  was  no  breakfast  at   all.     A   run   of  248  miles 
nearly  satisfied  our  passenger.     Rising  early  next  morning  I  got 
through  the  glass  a  splendid  view  of  Algiers,  prettily  situate  close 
^o  the  sea,  with  a  suburb  to  the  eastward.     Temperature  is  much 
milder,  though  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  mountains  inland  to  the 
-town  of  Algiers  covered  with  snow.     Towards  sunset  the  weather 
fTQt  cooler,  and  we  lost  sight  of  Africa  for  the  present.  '  Next 
morning  early  a  delightful  spicy  aroma  was  wafted  to  us  by  the 
^ast  wind  which  was  ahead,  as  almost  without  exception  the  wind 
-seemed   to   be   throughout   the   voyage.     The   following  day  we 
signaled  Gozo  and  Malta,  but   the   next  three  or  four  days  we 
**  enjoyed  "  a  considerable  rolling  which  was  credited  to  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons.     On  the  thirteenth  day  out  we  reached  Port  Said;  in  the 
afternoon  anchored  opposite   the  town,   and  went  ashore   to  the 
Agents.     Our  ''  unco  guid  *'  passenger  had  told  us  that  he  would 
^  not  go  ashore  to  such  a  Sodom  and  Gommorah  as  Port  Said  was ; 
-  imd,  to  our  astonishment,  nearly  the  first  person  we  met  after  leaving' 
-^he  office  was  Mr.  McGlasgie!  and,  meeting  him  again  in  a  billiard- 
room  after  midnight,  we  doubted  his  consistency.     After  returning 
^n  board  to  dine,  we  went  ashore  to  spend  the  evening,  and  heard 
^a  very  decent  opera  troupe  from  Marseilles,  in  ^'Si  j'^tais  Boi."" 
'  The  town  of  Port  Said  seems  to  be  all  sand ;  large  streets  at  right 
.  angles  to  each  other ;  and  a  polyglot  sound  of  conversation  reaches 
the  ears  as  yon  "  prospect "  through  the  streets.     It  was  a  great 
rtreat  to  feel  one's  feet  on  '*  terra  firma"  for  a  few  hours,  even  when 
the  land  was  sandy. 

Six  o'clock  the  following  morning  saw  us  in  the  Oanal ;  we  had 

.  a  nervous,  slow,  French  pilot,  the  parting  with  whom,  at  Ismalia, 

was  a  subject  of  congratulation.     His  successor,  on  the  contrary, 

vras  a  most  agreeable  fellow,  with  plenty  of  '*  go  "  and  conversation  ; 

he  had  a  son  being  educated  in  England,  feeling  assured,  as  he  said, 

'^'that  English  was   the  language  of  the  future."     He  was  two 

alights  on  board;  the  second  being  due  to  a  mud  barge  having  sunk 

^nd  blocked  the  canal,  obliging  us  to  wait  for  its  removal.     The' 

-second  afternoon,  when  tied  up  at  Kilometre  146,  we  went  to  the' 

-station  to  inquire,  by  wire,  when  we  could  go  on,  and  found  a  niost^ 

intelligent  Greek  telegraphist,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
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tjop.  fie  was  teaching  himaelf  English  by  the  Ollendorf  method.^ 
He  treated  us  to  "  caf6  a  la  Turque/'  and  invited  us  to  return- 
again  in  the  evening,  which  we  assented  to ;  a  prolonged  debate 
on  politics,  in  the  French  language,  ensued,  he  gave  me  some 
fpssil  Arrow-heads  which  were  dug  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
T-and  we  had  a  most  affectionate  parting.  Going  through  the  Bitter 
Lakes  >f  e  had  a  trial  of  the  speed  of  our  good  ship,  deeply-laden  as 
s^Q  was,  and  we  ran  nine  miles  in  4&\  minutes,  or  nearly  12^ 
knots. 

.  Got  out  of  the  canal  at  Suez,  and  without  stopping,  were 
boarded  by  Agent's  launch,  which  brought  us  letters,  and  we  were 
off  on  a  three  weeks'  spell  of  steaming  (I  omitted  to  mention  that 
^e  took  in  coal  at  Port  Said).  We  passed  quickly  down  the  Qulf 
of  Su^ez,  saw  Mount  Sinai  in  the  distance,  and  expected  to  be  in  the 
Bed.  Sea  in  the  morning.  Passed  the  Brothers  and  the  Dsdalua 
reef;  a  ship.  Clan  Buchanan,  which  left  Canal  the  same  time  as 
we  did,  coming  up  with  us ;  next  day  she  was  level  with  us,  but 
did 'not  p^ss;  next  day  she  was  in  sight  ahead;  the  following 
day  she  was  out  of  sight;  the  next  night,  however,  we  passed 
her.  Ifiid-to,  and  did  not  see  her  again  till  we  met  her  in  the  Canal 
on  our  Return  voyage. 

The  monotony  of  the  voyage  was  varied  by  a  dead  calm,  some* 
times  followed  by  a  day's  rolling,  more  or  less  wind,  sighting  vessels.. 
One  day  an.  exhausted  shore  bird,  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  the  size  of 
a  thrush,  came  on  board.     Another  day  we  were  annoyed  by  dis- 
^eeable  smell,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition ;  on  my 
mentioning  it  to  the  captain,  he  calmly  assured  me  it  was  only  the 
Red  Sea,  whereon  someone  irreverently  **  guessed  that  Pharoah  and 
the  Egyptians  who  followed  him  took  a  long  time  decomposing." 
The  butcher,  however,  was,  we  found,  the  guilty  party.     Perim,  a 
new  coaling  station,  in  the  more  direct  track  of  the  vessels  than 
Aden,  was  passed  and  signalled.     Two  days  after  Cape  Ouardafui- 
was  reached,  and  we  were  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Here  we  perceived 
a^  variety  of  steamship  not  usually  seen ;   a  large  harbour-dredger 
navigating  out  to  New  Zealand,  and  going  a  good  steady  pace. 
We  piassed  south  of  Ceylon,  visible  through  the  glass,  and  did  not 
sip^U  "the  balmy  breezes  " ;  though  our  chief  engineer  broke  out  in^ 
a  poetical  yein,  and  insisted  on  my  criticism,  which,  I  naust  confess, 
was  decidedly  favourable.     The  following  night,  however,  I  had  a 
serious  shock.     I  had  *'  turned  in  "  for  the  night,,  and  was  lying 
half  between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  someone  stealthily  entered 
n^y  cabin  and  commenced  overhauling  the  things  in  the  upper  berth, 
t.was  soon  on  to  him,  and  found  it  was  our  Chinese  cabin  servant, . 
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wjbo  said  "  he  oame  for  an  old  newspaper,  and  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  cabin."     He  did  not  visit  me  again  so  late,  as  I  provided  myself 
with  a  good  stiok,  and  promised  him  a  warm  reception  if  he  repeated 
his  ''mistake.''    Two  days  after  this  saw  the  revolving  light  on  the- 
island  Pulo  Hondo — strong  winds  and  currents  against  ns.     Tem- 
perature getting  hot  as  we  neared  the  equator.     Passed  Pulo  Jerra, 
getting  derricks  prepared  to  discharge  cargo,  and  got  to  Penang  on. 
a  lovely  Sunday  morning.     Some  little  time  before  we  were  boarded 
by  the  pilot  we  were  carefully  steering  through  some  fishing  nets,- 
which  are  fixed  to  long  bamboo  poles,  when,  on  touching  one,  spite 
of  our  care,  the  captain  was  sainted  with  a  volley  of  oaths  in  the 
English  tongue,  which  convinced  me  that  at  any  rate  the  worst 
part  of  our  language  was  readily  acquired.     Soon  we  were  boarded 
by  the  Malay  pilot,  a  splendid  fellow,  six  feet  high,  with  a  magni* 
fioent  beard,  in  Eastern  dress  and  slippers,  who  took  charge,  and 
anchored  us  amongst  the  shipping  at  Penang.     Before  we  had  been 
there  an  hour  our  ship  was  surrounded  by  lighters,  and  gangs  of 
Madrassees  were  discharging  the  cargo.     After  dinner  the  captain 
and  I  went  ashore,  and  I  made  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  with 
that  delightful  conveyance  a  jin-ric-sha.     Visitors  to  the  Golinderies 
will  have  noticed  two  of  these  conveyances  there  ;    they  originated, 
I  believe,  in  Japan.     When  you  yet  accustomed  to  the  motion  and 
learn  how  to  ''  fix  "  yourself  in  them,  I  do  not  know  a  pleasanter 
conveyance.     They  resemble  a  headed-gig,  are  very  light,  and  drawn 
by  a  ''  boy,''  in  the  Eastern  sense  of  the  word,  between  the.  shafts. 
The  pace  they  go,  and  the  ''  last "  of  these  ric-sha  men,  specially 
the  Japs,  is  perfectly  astonishing.     The  town  seemed  to  teem  with 
population  of  all  nations  and  languages,  chiefly  Eastern,  of  course. 
English  residents  learn  Malay  ;  but  *'  pigeon"  English  suffices  for 
ordinary  travellers.     We  saw  what  appeared  very  fine  buildings, 
and  a  European  hotel,  which  we  visited  for  refreshments,  was  first- 
class,  especially  in  its  charges. 

Early  next  morning  I  accompanied  the  steward  ashore  to  do 
his  marketing.  The  size,  the  variety  of  species  of  fish  truly  sur- 
prised me  ;  fowls  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  everybody  was  on 
the  move  at  a  very  early  hour.  After  breakfast  I  went  ashore 
again  with  the  captain,  and  presented  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
went  out  to  tiffin  with  my  friend  at  his  country  house.  The  Eastern 
foliage  on  the  drive  out  was  charming.  On  returning  to  the  town 
I  met  my  captain,  and  we  drove  out  in  a  "  gharry,"  a  vehicle  with 
jalousies  at  the  side^  to  the  waterfall ;  here  we  found  some  admir- 
ably laid«out  grounds,  and  on  ascending  a  hill  we  came  to  a  tank, 
in  which  we  were  ''  requested  not  to  bathe.''   Higher  up  is  the 
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waterfall ;  it  needs  a  good    climb    to  reach  it.     We  dined  at  » 
restaurant  in  town,  and  then  spent  the  evening  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Sanitary  Inspector,  visiting  all  the  ''  lodging-houses  " — Ghinese^ 
Japanese,   Malay,   Clings*     The  great  attraction  of  the  Chinese 
ladies  seemed  to  be  their  singing,  which,  to  a  European  ear,  was 
monotonous  and  the  reverse  of  attractive.     The  Malay  women  look 
most  peculiar  with  their  gold  nose-rings.     The  numbers  occupy- 
ing each  house  were  astonishing;    also   we   visited   Chinese  and 
Japanese  theatres.     Next  morning  I  joined  my  friend  at  his  inspec- 
tion visit  at  the  hospital,  as  I  found  that  the  Colonies — ^at  any  rate 
these  Eastern  ones — are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  mother 
country^  in  that  they  still  continue  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts 
with  great  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  population.     I  returned 
on  board  to  tiffin,  and  though  we  expected  to  sail  soon  after,  we  did 
not  start  until  11  p.m.,  owing  to  the  slow  progress  our  Madrassees 
made  with  the  work  of  unloading  and  reloading.     I  found  we  had 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  district  and  a  Parsee  gentlemao  as  first- 
class  passengers  to  Singapore,  and  nearly  200  coolies  on  deck  for 
Hong-Kong.     It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  habits  of  these 
coolies;  the  contractor  who   shipped  them  had  his  servants  and 
cooking  apparatus  '*  forward,''  and  at  fixed  hours  they  were  supplied 
with  food,  chiefly  rice  and  decayed  dried  fish ;   what  fish  it  was  I 
could  not  learn,  but  there  was  no  doubt  it  "  smelt.'*     The  con- 
tractors also  had  provided  a  *'  fantin  "  table  to  enable  the  Chinese 
to  indulge  their  passion  for  gambling.     It  was  astonishing  to  see 
rough-looking  coolies,  who  seemed  to  possess  only  what  they  stood 
up  in,  and  that  was  not  too  much — ^produce  and  ^'  plank,'*  to  use  an 
Americanism — ^their  dollars  on  the  table,  or  rather  mat,  on  which 
the  game  is  played.     The  method  of.  playing  is  somewhat  thus :  an 
oblong  flat  piece  of  tin  is  laid  on  the  mat,  the  tin  is  numbered  in 
Chinese  numerals  from  one  to  four  ;  the  gambler  stakes  his  money 
on  the  sides  as  numbered,  or  on  the  corners,  in  which  latter  case 
he  gets  only  half  the  stake.     The  croupier — I  suppose  he  must  be 
called — squats  on  one  side  of  the  mat  and  places  a  large  handfol 
of  Chinese  cas/i,  well-polished  by  frequent  use,  on  the  mat ;  these  he 
covers  as  far  as  it  will  go  with  an  inverted  metallic  cup  ;  next  he 
begins  with  a  stillette  to  withdraw  the  cash  npt  covered  by  the  cup ; 
as  soon  as  he  has  taken  these,  he  looks  round  with  a  stealthy  cat- 
like eye  to  see  that  everybody  intending  to  play  has  placed  his  stake, 
as  after  he  has  raised  the  cup  no  more  can  be  staked,  he  then  slowly 
and  deliberately  withdraws  the  cash  by  fours  till  at  last  there   are 
only  one,  two,  three,  or  four  left.   Whichever  number  remains  wins, 
and  then  follows  the  jsettlement ;   and  then  the  game  begins  again» 
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'^U^  capo,  only  to  oease  for  lack  of  players,  or  meal-times.     Oar 

-obief  engineer  and  head  steward  thought  they  saw  their  way  to 

Ireaking  the  bank,  and  the  latter  made  the  experiment,  and  was 

-convinced  of  its  failure  when  he  had  lost  £6.     Oar  Chinese  waiter, 

ihongh  Christianized,  was  unable  to  resist  his  national  love  of 

{(ambling,  and  **  dropped  "  a  similar  sam.     I  took  considerable 

interest  in  watching  the  opium-smokers ;  the  process  by  which  they 

prepare  the  opium  for  smoking  seems  far  longer  than  the  actaal 

smoke,  which  does  not  consist  of  many  whiffs,  after  which  the 

smoker  lies  .back  on  his  uncomfortable  Chinese  pillow,  which  fits 

^e  nape  of  his  neck,  and  goes  off  into  the  land  of  dreams.     An 

H>piam-smoker  is  readily  detected  by  his  pale,  haggard,  wasbed- 

-oat    countenance,    emaciated  muscles,   and  generally   debilitated 

appearance.     I  had  these  peculiarities  specially  pointed  out  to  me 

in  hospital  at  Hankow,  and  also  had  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of 

^siting  two  of  the  largest  opium-smoking  shops  in  the  French 

-settlement  in  Shanghae. 

.    The  doctors  will  not  undertake  to  perform  any  operation  on  an 
-opium-smoker. 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  mosquitoes  at  Penang,  and  I 
soppose  I  possessed  a  great  attraction  for  them,  as  if  there  was  one 
snywhere  about  he  generally  singled  me  out  as  a  bonne  bouche, 
and  the  bites  swelled  up  tremendously,  on  one  occasion  the  swelling 
on  my  feet  was  quite  of  an  erysipeloid  character  as  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  swelling  the  skin  peeled  off,  and  I  was  so  lame  I  conid 
hardly  crawl  half  the  length  of  the  ship.  I  tried  all  the  remedies  I 
could  think  of,  or  that  were  suggested  to  me,  but  Mrithout  avail.  I 
vras  frequently  asked.  Why  don't  you  get  a  net  ?  I  need  not  say 
I  had  a  net,  but  if  any  parts  of  your  body,  especially  your  feet, 
-touch  the  side  of  the  net,  which  is  a  most  likely  circumstance  on  a 
hot  night,  they  "  nail  "  you  as  sure  as  fate. 

*  Little  over  a  day  and  a  half  brought  us  to  Singapore,  where  oar 
'first-class  passengers  left  us.  The  Surgeon-Geqeral,  who  was 
^oifig  on  to  Hong-Kong,  thought  he  would  get  there  earlier  by 
taking  a  ''  Messageri^  "  boat  from  Singapore ;  but  on  this  occasion 
he  miscalculated,  as  the  Messagerie  boat  was  detained  at  Saigon, 
and  we  reached  Hong-Eong  26  hours  before  her. 

We  arrived  at  Singapore  a  little  before  dark.  The  scenery-  on 
-entering  was  very  picturesque ;  the  tarns  and  twists  the  vessel  had 
tp  make  in  her  coarse  presented  a  series  of  little  bays  to  view  in 
•quick  succession ;  the  tropical  foliage,  its  different  hues,  the  Malay 
^nts  and  villages,  built  over  the  water  on  piles,  all  reminded  as 
fdiat  we  w^e  in  eastern  climes*     We  were,  before  long,  moored  at 
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the  wbarf  and  had  dined,  when,  on  returning  on  deck,  a  ouriousi* 
sight  met  our  view :  fires  were  lighted  on  the  wharf,  and  black  forms 
flitted  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  regalarity  to  and  from 
the  ship,  carrying  baskets  on  bamboo-poles  between  each  two  oT 
them — these  were  coolies  carrying  coal  to  fill  our  bunkers.  Later 
or  in  the  evening  we  got  into  a  gharry,  and  went  up  to  the  town 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  Tanjonpaga  wharf.  Here 
we  met  some  *'  old  chums  "  of  the  captain's  from  Sydney^  and  went 
to  see  Pinafore  played  at  the  theatre  by  a  Juvenile  Opera  Troupe 
from  Sydney,  none  of  whom,  barring  the  manager,  were  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  never  saw  better  ''business"  on  any 
stage.  They  interpolated  and  acted  the  "  Midshipmite "  song 
between  the  acts,  which  had  a  very  telling  effect.  After  watching 
some  billiard  matches  at  the  Hotel  till  rather  a  late  or  early  hour^ 
we  ''  gharried  "  back  to  the  Pathee.  Nevertheless,  I  was  walking 
on  the  wharf  before  breakfast  in  the  morning,  revelling  in  the 
tropical  scenery  and  the  novel  surroundings.  Numerous  vendors 
of  shells  came  in  boats  alongside,  offering  us  parrots,  monkeys^ 
sponges,  malacca  canes,  fruity  cigars,  and  '*  Balbriggan ''  hosiery,, 
and  boys  in  canoes  were  diving  for  pence  which  they  caught  before 
reaching  the  bottom. 

I  went  ashore  to  present  my  letters  of  introduction,  but  found 
two  of  the  gentlemen  away,  and  another  out,  whom  I  saw  after  four 
attempts.  The  only  man  I  found  at  home  insisted  on  my  dining  with 
him  at  his  mess,  where  four  or  five  young  men  resided  in  bachelors*^ 
quarters  together.  Earlier  in  the  day  I  had  been  all  over  the  town 
with  Mr.  McGlasgie  the  passenger.  We  "  tiffened  "  by  chance  at  the 
same  hotel,  and,  after  being  joined  by  the  captain,  were  sitting 
smoking  in  the  verandah  when  the  young  ladies  (or  girls  they  quite 
looked  off  the  stage)  of  the  Opera  Company  passed  on  their  way  to 
or  from  rehearsal.  Of  course  the  captain,  who  had  been  introduced,, 
saluted  them  and  raised  his  hat,  and  they  smiled  a  bow  in  return; 
but  Mr.  McGlasgie  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  next  day  informed 
all  at  the  table  on  board  that  he  was  shocked  at  them,  and  ''  that 
a  Glasgow  lassie  wadna  have  smiled  in  that  way,*'  which  produced 
^  roar  of  laughter,  as  nobody  had  ever  learned  that  Glasgow  lassies 
were  so  chary  of  their  smiles.  After  dining  with  my  young  friend 
1  joined  the  Captain  and  friends  at  the  hotel,  where  we  made  a 
party  to  visit  the  Chinese  theatre.  If  noise  is  a  great  charm  in 
acting,  then  I  give  the  pas  to  the  Chinese  actors,  who  seemed  very 
much  flattered  at  being  visited  by  several  English  actors  as  well  as  a 
numerous  following.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  theatre  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.     Smoking  was  allowed — ^and  muob> 
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needed  it  was.  The  aoiore  rasbed  on  and  off  the  stage  in  a  manner 
^wbioh  we  could  not  comprehend.  A  stabbing  trick  was  admirably 
well  done.  You  apparently  saw  the  large  sword  rammed  up  to  the- 
hiU  in  an  actor's  chest,  blood  flowed,  and  a  most  realistic  scene 
ensued ;  after  which  the  wounded  actor  came  forward  and  showed, 
himself  intact  and  happy,  and  was  duly  applauded. 

Guided  by  our  young  Australian  friend,  we  made  a  raid  on  a 
coffee  stall,  and  had  eggs  beaten  up  in  coffee,  and  cakes,  an  a/' 
fresco  entertainment  which,  however  agreeable  both  to  us  and* 
the  stall-keepers  pockets,  was  not  included  in  our  original  pro* 
g^ramme  of  the  evening's  entertainments.  The  most  amusing. 
faot  was  that  we  were  all  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  language,. 
and  I  should  imagine  that  the  dollar  with  which  the  stallkeeper 
was  presented,  would  make  him  pray  for  a  similar  visitation  very 
often. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  with  Mr.  McGlasgie  I  learned 
how  to  deal  with  the  natives.  We  spent  near  upoi^  two  houre 
about  one  shop,  whilst  he  boqght  a  crepe  shawl  for  his  wife.  I 
tried  to  pro6t  by  the  lesson,  and  purchased  a  Chinese  backgammon 
board  and  men  for  precisely  half  what  I  was  originally  asked.  I 
certainly  profited  by  this  instruction  in  future  dealings  in  China 
and  Japan,  and,  if  not  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  '*  dealing  " 
themselves,  I  imagine  Englishmen  might  save  a  great  deal  in  their 
transactions  in  the  East — especially  if  they  could  thus  do  away 
with  the  middle-men's  profits.  A  military  band  played  at  some- 
gardens  a  little  way  out  of  town,  to  which  I  had  purposed  to  go,. 
but  time  failed  me. 

A  custom,  prevalent  in  the  East,  struck  me  forcibly  as  a  *'  new 
chum,''  namely,  ihe  habit  of  giving  **  chits  "  for  everything.  No 
resident  seems  to  think  of  carrying  money  to  pay  for  anything ;  it 
is  far  easier  to  write  a  chit  or  promissory  note,  which  is  presented 
at  his  office  either  the  end  or  beginning  oi  the  month,  a^nd  duly 
paid  by  the  compradore  or  cashier.  My  host  at  Singapore  did  not 
even  pay  the  gharry -driver,  but  told  him  to  call  at  the  Office  the 
following  morning,  though  I  offered  to  pay  him.  The  habit  must,. 
I  fear,  lead  to  extravagance. 

Singapore  seemed  to  be  a  great  emporium  for  trade,  vessels 
making  it  a  centre  of  communication  from  Europe,  China,  Japan^. 
Manilla,  Java,  Dutch  Settlements  in  the  East,  and  last,  not  least, 
a  direct  line  of  steamers  to  Western  Australia,  and  round  the 
northern  coast  by  Queensland  to  Sydney. 

I  had  noticed  in  the  hotel,  and  elsewhere,  the  ^vertisement  or 
^  Dutch  quack-doctor,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  honour 
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-of  being  introdaced  to  him ;  but  having  occasion  to  visit  tlie 
Doctor  who  had  come  on  with  us  from  Penang,  I  called  at  the 
hotel,  and  the  native  servant,  catching  only  the  first  word  of  my 
inquiry,  showed  me  up  with  all  due  ceremony  to  this  man's  coa- 
-sulting-room.  I  made  my  bow  and  speedy  exit,  and  subsequ^dj 
meeting  Dn  H.  in  the  court  below,  told  him  of  the  mistab, 
^hich  caused  us  a  hearty  laugh. 

It  was  very  little  I  saw  of  the  ship  whilst  at  Singapore,  and  next 
•morning  at  half-past  ten,  we  were  off  to  Hong-Kong.      We  had 
picked  up  a  first-class  passenger  for  Shanghae,  a  young  clerk,  saf- 
fering  from  chest  disease,  who  had  been  sent  down  to   Singapon 
^om   Shanghae  for  a  warmer  climate.      The  next  day,  Sunday, 
was  quite  a  red-letter  day  in  our  calendar,  as  far  as  excitement 
"went,  as  the  steward  had  to  collect  the  passage  tickets  of  the  coolie 
passengers.      Some  ten  of  them  were  found  wanting  in  tickets, 
-some  had  sold  them  in  Singapore,  others  had  lost  them  at  the 
fantin  table ;  however,  the  steward,  who  well  knew  how  to  manage 
them,  tied  all  their  pigtails  together,  and  took  them  aft  on  to  the 
^oop,  where  they  were  all  tied  up  separately.     All  the  officers  came 
-on  to  the  poop — ^it  being  just  after  tiffin — and,  the  Chinese  pantry- 
-servant  acting  as  interpreter,  they  were  interrogated.    Most  of  tbem, 
though  pleading  poverty,  had  dollars  in  their  boxes,  which  were 
turned  out  on  investigation,  and  some  three  or  four  who  could  not 
pay  were  let  off.      This  proceeding   did  not  tend  to  foster  love 
between  passengers  and  crew,  and  those  of  us  who  had  revoWen 
were  advised  to  have  them  loaded  and  handy,  as  coolies  have  been 
recorded  to  have  taken  possession  of  ships  from  time  to  time ;  and 
^hat  made  our  position  a  little  more  uncomfortable  was  that  in  the 
•cabin  aft  at  night  there  were  only  the  steward,  the  head  and  front  of 
ihe  offending,  the  Doctor,  two  passengers  (one  an  invalid),  and  two 
-cuddy  servants.     Though  nothing  happened,  this  kept  us  all  on  the 
^uvive.      Our  passage  to   Hong-Kong  occupied  a  week  almost 
exactly,  as  we  hardly  ever  exceeded  eight  knots  an  hour,  squalls 
and  head-winds  being  against  our  faster  progress.     One  day  we 
passed  at  some  distance  off  another  ship  belonging  to  the  same 
firm,  which  we  saluted  with  house  flag,  and  whistled,  to  the  engi- 
neer's great    delight.      The    entrance    to    Hong-Kong  is  raiher 
intricate,  but  our  captain  brought  us  in  in  an  admirable  manner, 
«nd  just  outside  the  harbour  we  were  boarded  by  the  Chinese  pilot, 
who  was  also  the  ship's  compradore,  i^.  the  man  who  supplies  all 
the   ship's   wants    in   a  port,  representing  the   ship-chandler  of 
European  ports,  who  brought  as   to   an  anchor  in  a  very  good 
position  in  the  harbour,  almost  in  the  centre,  and  one  in  which  we 
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could  gain  a  very  good  impression  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the- 
port. 

HONG-EONG. 

We  had  hardly  dropped  anchor  before  a  quarter-master  informed! 
me  that  the  captain  was  waiting  for  me  to  go  ashore  with  him. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  engine  stopped,  the  ship  was  surrounded  by 
junks,  and   I  was  accosted    by  a  very  pleasant-looking  Chinese- 
young  woman,  who  presented  me  with  her  card,  which  informed 
me  she  was  a  '*  dobie^"  or  washer-woman,  and  would  be  happy  to- 
wash  for  me,  mend  my  clothes,  sew  on  buttons,  &c.     Whether  she 
eventually  had  that  honour  I  never  knew,  as  the  under*  steward 
looked  after  that  "  pigeon  "  for  me.     Our  first  visit  on  shore  was 
to  the  compradore,  who,  though   a  Chinaman,  was  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  spoke  very  good  English  ;  his  firm  rejoiced  in  the  style  of 
'*  Bob  and  Jack."     Our  ship  had  been  stationed  at  Hong-Kong  as 
an  armed  cruiser  the  previous  year  during  the  Russian  "  scare,*'  and 
Bob  and  Jack  had  given  a  Chinese  dinner,  supplemented,  however^ 
by  champagne  and  other  European  and  American  drinks,  to  a  lot  of 
the  officers  of  the  vessels,  the  memory  of  which  **  feed  "  time  had 
certainly  not  efiaced — ^in  fact,  rather  enhanced. 

Hong-Kong,  firom  our  anchorage,  was  a  magnificent  sight,  with 
the  numbers  of  vessels  of  all  nations  lying  at  anchor,  of  all  sizes  and 
rigs,  besides  which  there  were  junks  and  sampans  innumerable ; 
the  houses  from  the  water  s  edge,  towering  one  above  another  up 
the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built :  all  tending  U> 
impress  the  visitor's  mind  with  the  greatness  and  importance  of  this 
British  possession. 

On  landing,  we  found  the  buildings  in  the  main  street  very  hand- 
some ;  large  granite  pilasters  supporting  a  balcony  all  along  one  side 
of  the  street,  far  higher  and  lighter,  but  somewhat  reminding  one  of 
those  at  Berne.  Then  the  theatre  and  the  Government  buildings  dis- 
play evidence  that  British  capital  has  utilised  Chinese  labour  to  some 
purpose.  We  "  tifiened  "  at  the  club,  to  which  1  had  an  introduc- 
tion, and  in  the  afternoon  '*  assisted  "  at  the  military  athletic  sports 
— here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  using  the  inevitable  jin-ric-sha,  or 
rickshas,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called.  We  were  most  courteously 
admitted  to  the  pavilion,  and  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  sports  ^ 
the  running  of  the  Sikhs  was  very  plucky,  but  was  for  the  most 
part  unsuccessful  against  their  European  competitors. 

After  dining  on  board,  we  returned  on  shore  and  went  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  Lily  of  Killarney  by  the  Mascotte  company, 
several  members  of  which   were    colonial    friends    of   our  chier 
engineer  and  steward,  and  we  were  consequently  taken  '*  behind,'" 
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as  well  as  placed  in  the  best  seats  "  in  front/*  amongst  naval  and 
military  officers  in  evening  dress,  which  rendered  us  rather  uncom- 
fortable, as  we  were  not  similarly  attired.     On  returning  on  board, 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  sampan,  and  were  pleased  at 
the  police  precautions,  as  they  took  our  names,  and  ship,  and  the 
number  of  the  sampan  before  allowing  us  to  proceed.    The  people 
in  the  boat,  not  knowing  our  ship,  rowed  us  round  the  harbour  tat 
a  considerable  time.     An  appointment  at  the  office  on  the  following 
day  precluded  going  to  church,  as  we  had  intended,  but  in  the 
afternoon  we  took  jinricsbas  and  went  out  to  see  the   "Happy 
Talley,"  where  is  situated  the  race-course,  and  also  the  cemeteries 
of  the  different  religionists.     The  largest  and  best  kept  was  the 
Protestant  burial-ground,    where,  amidst  foliage,   both  European 
and  tropical — amidst  the  incessant  chirp  of  cicade,  were  placed 
some  of  the  most  eloquent,  as  well  as  the  most  ornate  monuments, 
erected  by  the  living  to  the  departed,  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
1)ehold.     Apparently,  no  man-of-war,  or  regiment,  had  quitted  the 
station  for  *'  home  "  without  leaving  a  record,  and  a  very  handsome 
and  permanent  record,  of  those  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  whom  disease  or  their  country's  service  had  **  called  away" 
•during  their  tour  of  service.     There   was  one  monument  which 
specially  attracted  my  attention,  placed  by  the  Freemasons  to  one 
of  their  members,  evidently  of  high  rank  in  the  craft,  which  must 
have    cost   a    very   large    sum.      Into   a  granite  pillar  were  let 
Masonic  emblems  in  stone  of  masonic  blue  colour,  and  on  three 
of  four  sides  of  the  base  were  engraved  what  I  am  led  to  belicTe 
^ere  extracts  from  Masonic  charges.     There  were  other  Masonic 
monuments  handsome,  but  not  approaching  in  beauty  the  one  1 
have    so    feebly    tried    to   describe.      The   number    of    Masonic 
emblems   on    ordinary   tombstones    could    not   fail   to  strike  the 
spectator,    and   impress   him  with    the    universality   of  Masonic 
science. 

The  Boman  Catholic  cemetery,  though  not  so  carefully  tended, 
contained  some  splendid  sculptured  monuments  in  white  marble, 
most  artistically  carved,  and  which  could  hardly  have  survived  had 
they  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  Northern  Europe.  On  oorway 
to  the  Happy  Valley  we  had  to  descend  a  steep  hill ;  down  this  onr 
ricsha  men  rushed  as  hard  as  they  could  run,  and  I  confess  I  never 
felt  more  uncomfortable  in  my  life,  or,  as  my  friend  expressed  it, 
''  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth."  I  knew  no  Chinese  to  make  the 
fellows  stop,  which,  by  the  way,  I  doubt  if  they  could  have  done, 
so  great  was  the  impetus,  and  I  learnt  afterwards  that  they  nndar- 
Btood  or  did  not  understand  pigeon  English,  as  they  found  it  con- 
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-rement.  These  men  attached  themselves  to  us,  whether  we  wanted 
them  or  no,  from  the  moment  we  got  on  shore  to  the  time  we  left  it 
ugain  these  men  with  their  "  ric-sha's  "  followed  us  about  the  streets 
till  they  became  a  nuisance.  We  were  to  have  gone  in  the  evening 
to  a  garden  up  the  hill  "topside"  where  a  band  plays,  but  the  expe- 
dition did  not  come  off.  We  met  our  late  passenger  the  Surgeon- 
General  in  the  road,  and  rallied  him  on  his  leaving  us  to  get  on 
•quicker  in  the  Messagerie  boat,  and  losing  a  day  by  it ;  and,  as  we 
were  sailing  the  next  day,  he  insisted  on  our  dining  with  him  that 
evening,  and  we  did  not  require  much  pressing,  as  a  shore  meal  is 
always  a  treat  after  some  months  of  the  monotony  of  sea-feed.  We 
went  on  board  early  to  write  letters,  as  I  had  an  appointment  next 
morning  at  the  Military  Hospital.  Here  I  arrived  before  Dr.  H., 
who  came  up  in  a  chair  carried  on  coolies'  shoulders.  I  saw  one 
in  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  with  some  very  emaciated  models  of 
-coolies  in  it,  and  the  "  affiche  **  on  it  stated  it  was  used  by 
ladies,  though  I  saw  numbers  of  gentlemen,  notably  military  officers, 
using  them.  A  peculiarity  is,  that  the  military  hospital  is  on  board 
ship,  and  the  naval  hospital  on  shore.  I  was  lent  a  Government 
boat,  manned  by  Chinese,  to  go  to  the  **  Meanee,"  the  military 
hospital,  with  an  introduction  to  the  surgeon  on  duty,  who  most 
courteously  showed  me  over  his  hospital  ship,  and  took  me  back  to 
my  own  ship,  where  I  found  out  we  were  not  to  sail  till  the  after- 
noon, and  so  my  kind  friend  took  the  captain  and  myself  ashore, 
^ur  sampan  following  us. 

In  each  port  a  sampan  is  engaged  to  wait  upon  the  captain  of 
the  ship  and  take  him  to  and  from  the  shore  ;  this  our  captain  made 
me  free  of,  and  we  usually  went  ashore  together,  but  often  when  he 
•did  not  require  it  he  placed  it  at  my  disposal.  Our  sampan  at 
Hong-Kong  contained — and  was  the  abode  of,  day  and  night — a 
family  of  three  generations :  there  was  the  mother,  who  commanded 
the  boat,  her  married  daughter,  a  nice-looking  girl,  who  pulled 
stroke  oar,  her  husband,  also  a  lad  about  twelve,  a  little  girl  about 
eight,  who  usually  steered,  and  another  about  five,  who  acted  as 
nurse  to  her  little  niece,  the  stroke-oar's  baby.  If  the  wind  were 
anyway  favourable  a  sail  was  hoisted,  and  this  eight-year  old  young 
4ady  used  to  make  me  feel  quite  nervous  by  the  plucky  way  in 
which  she  sailed  the  boat  close  to  the  wind,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  captain.  On  joining  the  ship  after  tiffin,  I  found  we 
were  giving  a  passage  to  a  Shanghae  pilot  who  would  take  charge 
•of  us  off  that  port  and  pilot  us  in.  Our  compradore  Bob  came  on 
board  and  handled  the  big  ship  admirably  through  the  crowd  of 
:8hipping»  steered  us  through   the  famously  difficult  Lye-e-moon 
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"pBLBs,  jumped  into  his  steam  launoh,  and  we  waved  our  adiem  U^ 
HoDg-Eong. 

Our  passage  to  Shangbae  was  comparatively  slow;  we  had  t 
strong  monsoon  and  current  against  us  which  made  the  sea  roogb, 
and  we  had  plenty  of  rolling ;  one  night  the  fog  whistle  was  goinf 
all  night,  as  the  numerous  Chinese  fishing  boats  pursue  their  oo<m» 
pation  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  We  found  our  Shangbae  pilots 
who  was  an  American  by  birth,  a  great  acquisition.  He  had  a  vast 
fund  of  information,  and,  having  been  employed  in  the  comparativelj 
recent  war  between  the  French  and  Chinese,  was  able  to  give  ns 
many  details  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  learned,  relatiTe  to* 
the  tactics  on  both  sides,  which  did  not  impress  us  with  any  great 
idea  of  the  courage  of  the  Chinese  when  opposed  to  European 
enemies.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  Captain  0— —  after  our  amval 
at  Shangbae,  and  he  was  exceedingly  kind  in  giving  me  introdac- 
tions  to  people  there  who  put  me  in  the  way  of  seeing  everything 
possible  during  my  stay.  One  evening,  when  110  miles  oflT 
Shangbae,  the  captain  called  me  up  to  see  three  or  four  rocky 
islands,  one  surmounted  by  a  light-house,  the  new  moon  shining  on 
them  forming  a  very  picturesque  scene,  which  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  any  lover  of  art  who  could  have  transferred  it  on  Uy 
canvas.  The  bar  at  Woosung  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to 
Shangbae  is  only  passable  by  deep  vessels  at  certain  states  of  the 
tide  aided  by  the  wind,  and  we  greatly  feared  we  should  have  to  lie 
at  least  ten  days  outside  this  bar.  At  8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day  from  Hong-Kong  we  dropped  anchor  some  miles  from 
Woosung,  at  the  outer  bar,  and  at  7  drew  up  opposite  the  fort. 
Our  captain  went  ashore  in  the  compradore's  boat  and  drove  np 
by  road  to  Shangbae.  It  was  pouring  with  rain  and  blowing  half 
a  gale,  so  I  declined  his  invitation  to  join  him.  He  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  harbour-master  boarded  us  and  placed  us  in 
another  position  nearer  the  fort  We  were  anything  but  pleased  to 
find  that  whilst  we  were  drawing  20?  feet  there  were  only  18  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar,  and  so  lighters  were  sent  down  from  Shangbae  to 
relieve  us  of  some  of  our  cargo.  All  our  passengers  left  us  next 
day,  going  up  to  Shangbae  in  a  launch  ''  run  "  by  a  Chinese  woman 
between  Shangbae  and  Woosung ;  it  was  a  miserably  rainy  morn- 
ing, but  happily  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  enabled  as  to 
"  take  stock "  of  the  Chinese  fort.  We  were  also  favoured  with 
the  sight  of  two  very  neat  corvettes  belonging  to  the  Chinese  na?y, 
which  steamed  out  to  the  outer  bar  and  back  to  their  anchorage. 
We  were  in  close  proximity  to  innumerable  man-of« war  junks,  each 
carrying  from  three  to  seven  guns,  which  were  said  to  be  used 
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against  pirates,  bm  we  never  saw  them  uut  of  port.  The  next  daj, 
Sunday,  the  captain  renewed  his  offer  to  take  me  np  to  Shanghae, 
iwhither  he  was  going  again,  which  I  accepted  with  the  proviso  that 
T  might  take  my  bag  and  stay  at  the  hotel  till  the  ship  arrived  up 
at  the  wharf,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  Woosung,  and  the 
pilot  had  given  me  an  introduction  to  the  landlord  of  the  Astor 
House,  the  first  hotel  there.  We  were  landed  at  the  month  of  a 
little  creek  which  was  crowded  with  junks,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
gave  vent  to  their  hatred  of  Europeans  by  shouting  out  *'  Foreign 
Devils ''  to  us,  which  did  not  affect  us  greatly,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  creek  we  found  carriages  for  hire,  of  one  of  which  we  availed 
onrselves,  and  drove  over  a  very  fair  road  to  Shanghae,  about  twelve 
miles.  I  learned  that  this  had  formerly  been  a  railroad,  but  the 
Chinese  Government,  in  their  fear  of  "  foreign  devils,"  had  bought 
up  the  railroad  and  destroyed  it  as  a  railroad,  leaving  only  the  road 
fringed  by  telegraph  posts  as  a  memorial  of  their  exclusiveness.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  the  Chinese  stole  the  timber  of  the  bridge^ 
which  required  strict  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

Here  I  might  mention  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  before  referred 
to,  large  vessels  were  sunk  at  the  Woosung  bar,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  passage  through  which  it  was  possible  for  ships  to  pass, 
and  besides  this  a  hulk  laden  with  stones  was  moored  ready  to  be 
sank  on  the  earliest  report  of  the  near  approach  of  French  ships, 
to  close  it  completely.     The  drive  up  to  Shanghae  was  anything 
bat  pleasant,  a  cold  wind  and  rain-showers  meeting  us.     We  met 
one  or  two  similar  conveyances  to  our  own,  some  jinricshas,  and 
the  peculiar  Chinese  wheelbarrow  which  I  saw  here  for  the  first 
time ;  its  wheel  and  handles  are  similar  to  the  European  barrow^ 
bat  the  centre  is  raised,  having  a  seat  on  either  side  somewhat 
similar  to  two  old-fashioned  garden  seats  arranged  dos-a^dos ;  on 
either  side  of  this  people  sit,  or  luggage  is   carried ;    the  sitter 
appears  very  uncomfortable,  riding  with  both  legs  ewinging  over 
the  side,  or  one  foot  resting  in  a  rope  stirrup  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  vehicle.    A  new  feature  in  the  country  was  the  number  of 
graves  in  the  fields  by  the  side  of  the  road.     In  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  this  separate  burying  of  the  dead — ''  as  the  tree  falls 
there  it  lies  " — ^may  be  more  wholesome  than  the  aggregation  of  a 
number  of  bodies  in  a  defined  area,  but  it  strikes  a  stranger  as 
peculiar.    I  presume  the  custom  arose  from  a  desire  to  keep  their 
dead  in  close  proximity  with  the  living.     The  graves  varied  in  con- 
struction from  simple  lumps  of  soil  to  well-built  tombs  ;  some  were 
in  a  sad  state  of  decay.     Whether  there  were  any  inscriptions  I 
coald  not  ascertain.     At  several  places,  actually  along  the  sides  of 
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the  road,  sometimes,  however,  in  the  fields,  a  little  apart  from  it, 
were  men  and  women  weaving  the  blue  dungaree  linen  so  constantly 
used  by  the  lower  orders  of  Chinese  for  their  clothing.  After  a 
little  over  an  hour's  drive  we  began  to  see  the  tall  masts  of  the 
shipping  and  the  warehouses  of  Shanghae.  After  driving  throagh 
a  part  of  the  settlement,  chiefly  occupied  by  Chinese,  we  drew  up 
at  the  door  of  our  compradores,  ''  Cheap  Jack  &  Co."  The  names 
adppted  by  the  Chinese  are  peculiar.  There  was  another  firm  of 
ship's  compradores  nearly  next  door,  who  traded  under  the  style 
of  '^  C.  D.  Jack  &  Co." ;  this  puzzled  me  till  I  learned  it  meant 
**  Chop  Dollar  Jack  and  Co.,"  as  interesting  an  appellation  as  our 
friends  at  Hong-Eong,  **  Bob  and  Jack." 

Shanghae. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  Astor  House,  and,  having  got 
myself  installed  in  a  good  room,  we  went  down  to  ''tiffin."  A 
quantity  of  small  tables  scattered  over  a  large  room,  plenty  of 
'/boys"  (waiters),  some  seven  courses  and  dessert,  including  the 
inevitable  curry,  admirably  served,  soon  put  us  in  good  humour 
with  all  around  us.  Then  a  ride  in  rickshas  up  into  the  town, 
accompanied  in  our  shopping  by  a  most  gentlemanly  young  Chinese 
— who  we  afterwards  saw  a  good  deal  of  at  Hankow — who  inter- 
preted for  us  at  the  shops,  and  made  himself  most  agreeable.  Then 
we  found  it  was  necessary  to  discover  the  second  officer,  who  was  on 
leave,  and  was  to  have  returned  by  steam-launch  to  Woosung.  This 
obliged  us  to  go  up  to  the  junction  between  the  French  settlement 
and  the  native  town  whence  it  started.  Whilst  waiting  here  we  saw 
natives  actually  come  and  take  water  for  drinking  purposes  from 
the  filthy  river.  In  some  streets  close  by  we  saw  numbers  of 
Chinese  prostitutes  sitting  in  the  doorways  and  passages  of  houses 
in  broad  daylight,  their  faces  painted  thickly,  and  "  patched  "  all 
over,  their  feet  tied  up  into  exquisitely  small  size.  Some  of  these 
poor  creatures  were  hardly  twelve  years  old  ;  they  are  sold  by  thehr 
parents  when  small  children,  avowedly  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
^'  profession."  In  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  a  French  gen- 
darme he  dilated  profusely  on  the  iristesse  of  the  habitude  Chinoise 
in  matters  of  morality,  for  the  repetition  of  which  many  of  my  readers 
might  not  thank  me. 

Our  second  officer  not  turning  up  (he  was  wanted  to  remain  in 
Shanghae  to  **  tally  '^  the  cargo  which  was  come  up  in  the  lighters) 
we  returned  to  Cheap  Jack's,  as  the  captain  had  ordered  his  carriage 
to  return  to  Woosung ;  but  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  at  the  com- 
pradorc's,  in  walked  the  second  officer,  and  he  received  his  orders  to 
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Temain,  and  we  saw  the  captain  off  on  his  solitary  drive  to  Woo<^ 

sung.     Mr.  J and  I  then  walked  oarselves  tired^  trampingf 

over  the  settlement  in  every  direction,  and  I  made  Mr.  J  '  ■ 
happy  hy  inviting  him  to  dinner,  and  a  smoke  in  my  room  after- 
wards. I  found  myself  in  very  good  quarters,  a  large  well-furnished 
bed-and-sitting-room  combined,  with  hath-room  attached,  three 
•good  meals  a  day,  everything  included  for  three  dollars  pe^ 
diem.  There  was  a  large  reading-room,  bar  and  billiard-room  in 
<mo,  where  there  was  a  fireplace  or  stove,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
describe  it ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  anything  warmth-giving  was  very 
desirable  that  evening.  Here  I  made  myself  known  to  the  landlord,- 
an  American,  and  as  good  a  **  sample  "  of  the  race  as  one  need 
desire  to  see,  a  fine,  tall,  gentlemanly  man  who  quite  fulfilled  the 
promise  his  appearance  gave  you.  He  insisted  on  my  breakfasting 
with  him  at  7  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  going  with  him 
to  market,  and  being  introduced  to  various  people.  I  joined  my 
host  at  breakfast,  having  declined  the  proffered  and  preliminary 
"  cocktail "  in  which  he  indulged,  as  he  said,  from  habit,  and,  after 
a  yery  nice  breakfast,  we  started  off  to  the  Chinese  market;  hero 
i  saw  any  amount  of  novelties,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  game,  fruit,  some 
tempting,  others  the  reverse,  but  so  numerous  that  my  recollec- 
tion of  them  got  decidedly  "  mixed."  The  variety  of  cereals 
used  as  food  struck  me,  more  especially  the  young  and  what 
would  be  reckoned  immature  plants  in  use  for  food,  e,^.  the 
-shoots  of  peas  and  beans  in  a  very  early  stage,  and  I  was  in- 
formed they  were  a  very  palatable  and  wholesome  food.  My 
inend  took  me  to  the  British  Consulate  and  Court  House^  a 
handsome  substantial  building  standing  in  its  own  grounds ;  here 
was  pointed  out  to  me  the  magnificent  red  granite  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Bowlby,  the  Times*  correspondent,  and  party 
who  were  murdered  by  the  Chinese.  I  was  then  taken  to  see  the 
public  gardens  which  are  on  either  side  of  the  road  which  leads 
from  Hongkew  to  the  bund  close  to  the  river,  by  which  they  are 
bounded  on  one  side.  The  gardens  were  beautifully  arranged  with 
walks  and  beds  filled  with  variegated  European  and  Eastern 
flowers.  The  trees  were  chiefly  tropical,  camphor,  &c«,  well 
grown  and  strong.  The  gardens  made  an  interesting  promenade^ 
for  the  European  residents.  The  Chinese  are  excluded  from  them» 
but  in  1886  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Council,  representing  that» 
as  ratepayers,  they  had  a  right  to  partake  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  complaining  of  the  hardship  of  exclusion.  The  Council's 
reply  was  to  depend  on  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers  at  their 
a;nBaal  meeting.     The  objection  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  was,- 
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as  irimitted  by  themselvesy  that  their  great  number  wonld  lender 
the  oomparatively  small  area  uncomfortable  to  Europeans. 

Jn  addition  to  the  garden,  there  are  ferneries  and  greenhonses^ 
containing  plants  of  all  species,  and  from  various  countries.  At 
one  extremity  outside  the  garden  boundary,  on  the  bund,  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Europeans  who  fell  while  fighting 
under  the  orders  of  General  Gordon,  of  Chinese  and  Khartoum 
&me.  The  Bund  at  Shanghai  is,  I  should  guess,  from  the  Hong- 
kew  end  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  French  concession,  nearly 
tl^ee  miles  long.  On  the  land  side  are  enormous  houses,  palaces 
they  might  almost  be  called,  occupied  by  the  Banks  Insunnoe 
Offices,  merchants'  places  of  business,  and  residences  for  their 
employes ;  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  was  the  Free<^ 
masons'  Hall,  which  is  the  joint  property  of  all  the  Masonie 
bodies  in  Sbanghae  hailing  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Amerioa. 
The  Grand  Lodge  room  was  splendidly  lighted  and  deooratedj  and 
would  have  done  credit  to  Great  Queen  Street  for  taste  and  arrange- 
ment* There  were  several  other  lodge-rooms,  and  a  club  with 
raading-room,  bar,  &c.  My  conductor  evinced  so  great  a  pride  in 
showing  me  all  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  that  I 
'"•guessed,"  and  rightly  too,  that  he  had  somewhat  to  do  with  them 
himself. 

Facing  the  bund  is  the  river,  and  here  lie  the  men-of- 
waT»  British,  French,  Russian,  &c.,  the  mail  steamers,  and  also 
floating  hulks  belonging  to  the  large  merchants,  from  some  of 
which  hulks  the  river  steamers  up  the  Yangtse-Eiang  start  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  The  wharves  for  the  cargo  steamers  lie  lower 
down  the  river  at  Hong-kew ;  at  one  of  these  our  ship  lay  on  her 
arrival.  After  passing  three  or  four  hours  very,  pleasantly,  being 
Mopised,  I  went  off  to  present  some  letters  of  introduction,  and  on 
my  return  to  the  Astor  House  to  tiffin  I  discovered  our  pilot  there, 
and  learned  that  owing  to  the  lightening  of  the  vessel,  and  a  faYOiir- 
able  wind  raising  the  water  on  the  bar,  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
her  up  that  morning,  and  I  should  find  her  at  the  wharf;  so  I  ga?e 
notice  to  quit  my  room,  and,  having  tiffined,  rejoined  my  ship  is 
the  course  of  the  aftamoon,  though  it  was  not  the  last  time  b; 
many  that  I  tiffined  and  dined  at  the  Astor  Hous^.  Next  day,  after 
a  morning  spent  in  looking  at  some  of  the  wonderful  shops,  and 
indulging  in  a  little  *'  dealing,"  I  went  out  to  tiffin  with  our  agent's 
tiepresentative  at  his  private  residence  up  the  Bubbling  Wells  Boad, 
a  suburb  of  Sbanghae  much  affected  by  the  residents.  I  met  here 
the  Treasurer  oi  the  European  Hospital,  who  courteously  invited 
me  to  visit  it,  and  promised  me  an  introduction  to  the  acting* 
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-flQigeon.    I  met  him  at  the  olnb  to  which  I  had  been  previoasly 
introdoced  by  our  agent,  an  introduction  of  which  I  freely  availed 
myself,  and  for  which  I  ought  to  and  do  heartily  thank  the  members. 
Be  drove  me  in  his  cart  to  the  Hospital,  and  introduced  me  to  the 
doctor.     It  is  a  fine  building  by  the  side  of  the  Soochow  Creek, 
and  has  accommodation  for  two  or  three  classes  of  patients.    There 
were  paying  patients,  civilians,  and  officers  from  the  men-of-war ; 
then  sailors  from  the  ships  also  paying,  but  on  a  different  scale ; 
then,  again,  there  were  the  usual  run  of  non-paying  patients.    This 
Hospital  was  nursed  by  some  French  sisters ;   and  there  was  also  a' 
wardsman  who  prepared  the  instruments  and  assisted  at  operations, 
ftc.  Ac.     There  were  also  infectious  wards.     It  was  necessary  fbf 
the  doctor    and  some  of  the  sisters   to    be   polyglottists,  as  alt 
nationalities  seemed  to  fitid  the  Hospital  a  haven  in  their  trouble. 
I  met  here  frequently  the  surgeon  of  one  of  the  men-of-war,  who, 
like  myself,  was  "  keen  "  for  professional  Work.  Next  day  the  captain 
and  I  took  a  vehicle  and  a  country  drive  up  the  Bubbling  Wellfei 
Road^  and  a  considerable  round  to  see  the  country,  returning  close 
•outside  the  wall  of  the  Chinese  town  and  through  the  French  settle- 
ment.    Though  walled  towns  still  exist  on  the  Continent,  the  fkct 
-of  every  town  in  China  of  any  size  being  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and 
'that  wall  after  their  manner  fortified,  appears  strange  to  English- 
men.    We  made  an  expedition  into  the  Chinese  town,  which  may 
as  well  be  narrated  here,  though  it  was  after  our  return  from  Japan. 
Outside  the  entrance  we  were  met  by  a  man  who  spoke  *'  pigeon  " 
English,  and   informed   us   he  was  a  guide,   and   showed  us  his 
•credentials — the  card  of  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  P.  &  O.  boats* 
We  had  learned  that  it  was  safer  and  wiser  to  engage  a  guide, 
'rather  than  to  trust  to  our  own  bump  of  locality  to  find  our  way  out* 
and  the  advice  was  fully  justified  by  our  experience;    though   one 
•of  our  sailors — a  little  fellow,  too — told  me  he  had  gone  alone, 
but  had  been  dreadfully  hustled  and  mobbed.     Our  guide  took  us 
to  a  good  many  shops,  presumably  those  of  his  own  friends,  to 
induce  us  to   make   purchases ;  but  beyond  a  Chinese   compass, 
•some  fans,  and  some  wonderful  material  for  scenting  one's  linen, 
which  did  not  effect  its  purpose,  he  was  not  successful.     We  were 
'pestered  by  innumerable  beggars,  from  whom,  I  fear,  we  received 
the  reverse  of  blessings  when  we  shook  our  heads  negatively,  with 
(the  usual  ^'No,  sabe,"  to  their  long-winded  complaints.     We  found 
the  irregularly-paved  streets  very  trying  walking,  and  afker  about  two 
*liour8  of  it,  following  the  guide  at  a  rapid  pace,  at  which  the  Chinese 
4dl  seemed  to  walk,  we  cried  ''  Hold !  enough,"   and  soon  were 
S»iloted  back  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  after  gladdening 
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our  ciceroDo's  heart  and  hand  with  a  dollar,  we,  with  great  pleasure,, 
resumed  our  seats  in  our  jin-ric-shas,  and  went  ofiF  to  the  ship^ 
baying  seen  and  smelt  enough  of  Chinese  native  town  for  one  life- 
time. Very  rarely  do  the  English  residing  in  the  settlements  Tiat 
the  Chinese  native  town.  So  manv  Chinese  live  in  the  settlement* 
that  nearer  acquaintanoe  needs  not  be  sought. 

Our  guide  insisted  on  our  visiting  a  tea-bouse  on  an  island  quite 
in  the  centre  of  this  Chinese  town ;  the  water  which  surrounded 
this  island  was  of  the  filthiest  description ;  the  house  shaped  exactly 
like  the  one  on  the  willow  pattern  plate,  with  which  we  used  to  be 
so  conversant.     He  took  us  into  all  the  rooms  up  and  do?m  stain, 
I  presume,  telling  the  people  who  we  were  (as  far  as  he  knew)*  ani 
we  attempted  some   remarks,   partly  pigeon-English   and  partly 
through  bis  interpretation.     The  customers,  who   seemed  ohieSy 
occupied  in  taking  their  tea  and  smoking  opium,  did  not  receive  ofl^ 
ungraciously.     We  were  also  conducted  to  a  yard  where  were  large 
earthenware  tanks  containing  gold  fish  of  notably  large  size,  some 
of  which  possessed  wonderfully  fan*shaped  tails ;  they  were  for  sale,, 
and  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  ship  captain  had  made  a  very  good 
*'  spec  "  by  taking  a  large  quantity  of  them  to  New  York. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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In  coBsideriDg  the  relations  of  England  to  Greece,  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Eastern  Question,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  briefly  the  close  alliance  which  has  always  been  maintained 
in  later  years  between  our  diplomacy  and  the  fast-growing  power 
of  modern  Athens  in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  the  districts  which  form  modern  Greece  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Venice  and  Constantinople,  the  subsequent  wars  between  those 
two  Powers  resulting  in  the  Archipelago  and  continental  Greece 
remaining  in  Turkish  hands,  the  Ionian  islands  in  those  of 
Venice. 

In  1797  the  latter  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  but  were  retaken  by  Busso-Turkish  forces  two  years  later, 
proclaimed  an  independent  republic  in  1802,  and  placed  under 
Russian  protection  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  The  Treaties  of 
Tilsit  and  Vienna,  in  1807  and  1815  respectively,  dealt  exten* 
sively  with  the  Seven  Isles,  which,  in  the  latter  year,  became  an 
independt3nt  state  under  British  protection. 

In  1821  came  the  Greek  insurrection,  ending,  upon  the  refusal 
of  Turkey  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England,  France,  and 
Bussia,  with  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1827,  and  the  Busso-Turkish 
war  the  two  following  years,  which,  besides  an  increase  of  Bussian 
territory,  brought  about  the  independence  of  Greece.  This  inde- 
pendence was  confirmed  by  the  London  Conference  of  February 
1830,  which  placed  the  country  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
three  Great  Powers,  who,  on  their  part,  contracted  not  to  place  on 
the  throne  any  member  of  their  reigning  families. 

Otho,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  elected  King  in  1831,  but  dy- 
nastic and  religious  causes,  joined  with  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  prince  and  people,  militated  against  him,  the  authority  of 
his  Government  rapidly  diminished,  and,  in  1862,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  It  was  this  stipulation  which  invalidated  the 
election  of  Prince  Alfred  by  230,016  votes  out  of  241,202. 
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Prince  George  of  Denmark  aacepted  the  vacant  throne,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Ionian  islands  should  be  ceded  by  England. 
By  the  treaties  of  July  1868  and  March  1864,  Greece,  with  these 
islands,  formed  an  independent  and  constitutional  State,  under 
George  I.  and  his  descendants,  remaining,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  protection  of  the  three  high  contracting  Powers. 

The  King  has  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  constitutional  monarch, 
the  executive  power  is  entirely  in  his  hands,  while  he  shares  the 
legislative  power  with  a  single  chamber,  the  Senate  having  been 
suppressed  on  his  accession. 

The  Greece  of  to-day  includes  19^868  square  miles  of  territory, 
with  a  population  of  over  two  millions.  Greece  is  rich  in  mountains, 
bays  and  islands;  its  geographical  position  affords  unusual 
maritime  facilities  for  its  people.  The  country  is  divided  into  so 
many  water-tight  compartments  by  its  mountains;  as  for  the 
military  value  of  the  recruits,  peasants  who  can  thrive  on  a  single 
meal  a  day  of  maize  and  a  few  vegetables  steeped  in  oil  require  no 
great  forethought  as  regards  commissariat  arrangements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  system  of  recruiting  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  lightly  upon  the  administrative  system  of  the  country.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  thirteen  departments,  each  with  a  prefect 
and  assistant  prefect,  the  departments  into  arrondissements,  with  a 
sub-prefect,  the  arrondissements  into  cantons,  with  a  mayor,  who 
holds  office  in  the  chief  town  and  has  representatives  in  other 
communes,  while  the  parish  forms  the  lowest  administrative  unit. 
The  sub-prefect  and  mayor  are  assisted  by  councils  duly  elected ; 
the  prefect  holds  office  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  and  is 
the  authority  on  all  questions  of  recruiting,  being  represented  on 
all  commissions  by  a  secretary. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  Greek  population  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  numerous,  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  enterprising, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  always  sufficiently  remembered  that  while 
other  nations  are  resting  peacefully,  in  blissful  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness with  regard  to  the  colossal  changes  about  to  ensue  in 
south-eastern  Europe  in  the  immediate  future,  Greece,  true  to  her 
traditions,  has  made  ready  for  every  sacriBce  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
mission  of  Hellenism  in  the  East.  All  the  words  and  acts  of  her 
statesmen  and  her  people  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that  there 
is  a  fixed  determination  in  the  country  to  take  an  active  share  in 
the  impending  crisis. 

^*  We  must  prepare,"  said  M.  Coumondoros  to  the  Chamber  in 
1876.  '*  we  must  organize  our  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The  exis- 
tence of  a  nation   which   cannot   maintain   its   independence,   its 
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lionoar,  and  the  integrity  of  its  rights  may  be  tolerated,  bat  will 
^^ways  be  despised.  We  are  not  inspired  in  our  present  action  by 
■may  orisiB  or  oironmstanoe ;  our  oonvictions  are  of  old  date,  eon- 
-stanty  nnconquerable.  Small  nations  may  exist  in  a  neutrality 
^^aranteed  by  powerful  rivals,  but  snob  an  existence  is  only 
suitable  for  a  nation  with  no  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  world ;  for 
fi8  the  only  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  is  to  be  always  ready  and 
nerer  to  neglect,  as  no  nation  does  now  neglect,  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  fatherland." 

The  existence  of  the  Greek  army  in  its  present  modernized  form 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  conjure 
up  past  glories  of  distant  ages  in  order  to  understand  the  existing 
-organization. 

Before  the  Rosso-Turkish  war  of  ISTT-TSi  and^  during  that  cam- 
paign, Greece  was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  but  was  helpless  fifom  her 
want  of  military  power.  It  is  true  that  the  forces  of  the-  country 
made  a  late  entry  into  the  field  by  crossing  the  frontier  the  very 
^ay  after  the  Adrianople  armistice  was  signed,  but  this  was  more 
«  diplomatic  than  a  military  act,  and  its  intention  was,  not  to  pro- 
Toke  a  war,  but  to  bring  the  Greek  questions  prominently  before 
the  Powers  at  the  then  impending  settlement,  and  to  affirm  once 
4igain  the  pretensions  of  Hellenism. 

The  Greek  army  in  February  1878  was  not  particularly  formid- 
able: There  was  no  organization  worthy  of  the  name,  few  officers, 
finances  at  a  low  ebb ;  so  bad,  indeed,  was  the  case  of  the  army 
diat  all  units  other  than  the  battalions  were  abolished  and'  these 
bodies  were  filled  up  with  reservists  in  order  to  form*  so  many* 
-centres  of  attraction  for  the  insurgents  in  Epirus,  Thessaiy'  and 
Macedonia.  But  this  crisis  taught  the  people  a  valuable  lesson ; 
after  the  stirring  events  of  1877  it  was  universally  felt  that  Greece 
•oottld  no  longer  lag  behind  and  expect  an  army  worthy  of  the 
name  without  resorting  to  conscription. 

Greece  had  been  the  last  continental  Power  to  give  way  to  the 
temptation,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  was  a  question  either  of 
4)ntting  a  ridiculous  figure  before  a  Europe  in  arms  or  of  accom- 
modating the  means  of  the  country  to  the  ends  in  view  by  the 
lielp  of  an  intelligent  organization  of  the  rough  material. 

The  laws  that  bear  date  November  1878  form  the  great  turning 
point  in  Greek  military  organization;  they  bear  a  very  distinot 
resemblance  to  the  French  law  of  1872  which  was  confessedly 
the  model  held  up  for  imitation,  those  measures  only  being. rejected 
which  appeared  foreign  to  the  sentiment  and  constitution  of  the 
.country. 
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Briefly,  the  law  demanded  military  service  from  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty ;  foreigners  were  excladed^  suIh 
atitution  suppressed,  and  dispensations  from  service  made  pro* 
visional  only.  Exemptions  were  permitted  for  —  (1)  physical 
infirmities;  (2)  sole  supports  of  families  as  determined  by  law; 
(3)  students  in  army  and  navy  schools  and  candidates  from  the 
military  schools ;  (4)  clergy  recognized  by  the  State,  and  students 
at  recognized  theological  colleges ;  (5)  Jews,  5  per  synagogue,  as^ 
declared  necessary  for  the  services. 

Before  this  law  came  into  force  the  Greek  army  could  muster  in 
all  some  12,000  men  only,  recruited  by  the  drawing  of  lots  and 
owing  8  years'  service  in  the  ranks  and  3  in  the  reserve*  The 
laws  of  1878  substituted  an  army  composed  in  principle  of  all  men 
between  21  and  SO,  together  with  a  reserve  of  all  men  up  to  the 
age  of  40.  Although  there  was  no  very  accurate  civil  census  of 
this  time,  it  was  assumed  that  there  were  120,000  men  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  80,  from  which  number  16  per  cent,  would  have 
to  be  deducted  for  exemptions;  there  remained,  then,  in  round 
numbers,  11,000  men  on  an  average  for  each  of  the  9  classes  of 
the  active  army.  The  adoption  of  this  law  showed  in  a  strong 
light  how  primitive  and  unreliable  had  been  the  civil  and  military 
system  of  former  times. 

.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  law  the  mayors,  by  proclamation 
and  notices  on  church-doors,  informed  the  population  that  a 
register  was  being  prepared  of  all  males  under  40  fulfilling  tha 
conditions  required  by  law,  this  being  a  preparatory  step  rendered 
advisable  by  the  absence  of  any  reliable  civil  census.  The  de- 
clarations of  age  were  obligatory,  and  were  made  in  writing.  The 
mayors  made  out  the  lists  for  .  their  cantons,  which  were  verified  by 
local  commissions  taking  evidence  from  house  to  house;  these 
were  then  posted  upon  the  notice-boards  in  each  commune.  The 
second  part  of  the  operation  began  by  a  formal  inquiry  into  the 
numerous  objections  urged  against  the  lists.  This  in  its  turn 
being  completed  was  forwarded  to  the  sub-prefect,  who  submitted 
it  to  a  fresh  commission  sitting  at  the  chief  towns.  The  decisiona 
of  this  body  could  only  be  invalidated  by  the  lower  courts  of 
justice,  whose  decisions  were  irrevocable.  The  whole  procedure 
occupied  nearly  six  months.  . 

Every  birth  is  now  regularly  notified,  the  mayor  forwarding  the 
register  for  the  past  year  to  the  administrative  authorities  during 
the  first  week  in  January,  who,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  complete 
the  recruiting  lists,  or  ''army  catalogue"  as  it  is  called,  and 
forward  it  to  the  departmental  recruiting  council. 
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During  the  first  week  in  February  the  prefect  assembles  the  de* 
partmental  council  of  reoruiting»  which  proceeds  to  all  the  chief 
towns  of  the  canton,  presides  over  the  drawing  of  lots,  and,  finally^ 
adjusts  all  matters  relating  to  exemptions,  classification  of  con<%^ 
scripts,  terminating  its  labours  by  the  middle  of  April. 

The  main  results  gained  of  this  law,  which  is  now  in  full 
operation,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — ^A  definite  and  reliable 
luiowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  a  regular  adop-^ 
tion  of  registering  and  recruiting ;  next,  a  groundwork  for  estimate 
of  the  numerical  strength  of  future  levies,  together  with  a  regular 
liability  for  all  classes  of  men  without  exception. 

The  National  Guard,  or  Landwehr,  waa placed  under  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  organized  in  each  commune.  It  was  divided 
into  mobile  and  sedentary  guard,  the  former  being  a  regular  service 
with  the  age  liability,  as  expressed  by  law,  the  latter  a  last  reserve 
of  youths  from  18  to  19,  and  of  older  men,  41  years  and  upwards. 
On  mobilization  both  bodies  passed  under   the  control  of  the  War 

Ministrv. 

It 

In  estimating  subsequent  improvements  in  military  organization 
achieved  by  successive  ministries,  we  should  mention  that,  in  1879r 
the  peace  effectives  of  the  army  numbered  19,091  men,  with  1,367 
horses  and  288  mules,  capable  of  expansion  on  a  war  footing  to 
86^86  men  with  2,044  horses  and  8,828  mules.  The  absence  of 
suitable  tactical  control  has  been  already  noted ;  against  it  we  may 
add  some  7,000  partially-trained  men  who  remained  over  and 
above  for  the  formation  of  fresh  units.  In  this  year  the  army  waa 
in  a  state  of  transition  as  service  did  not  become  obligatory  till 
1880.  In  the  latter  year  the  laws  of  1878  came  into  force. 
Placing,  as  they  did,  a  far  larger  contingent  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  than  bad,  up  to  that  date,  ever  been  controlled,  they 
profoundly  modified  the  balance  between  army  and  reserve*  We 
must  also  mention  that  the  Tricoupis  Ministry,  which  came  into- 
office  in  1879,  passed  a  new  law  on  the  organization  of  the  army,, 
while  political  events  aided  in  evolving  a  solution  of  the  army  pro- 
blem somewhat  at  variance  with  original  intentions,  but  rendered 
necessary  by  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  t^me. 

The  Greek  army  in  1880  somewhat  deserved  the  name  of  an 
army  of  cadres  that  was  bestowed  upon  it,  the  great  aim  and  object 
of  its  reformers  having  been  to  render.it  capable  of  expansion  at  a. 
reasonable  cost. 

The  cardinal  point  in  the  Tricoupis  scheme  was  the  separation  of 
the  riflq  battalions,  and  their  distinct  formation  as  a  service  army 
as  opposed  to  the  line  battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries,  which. 
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formed  the  army  of  instruction.  In  former  times  the  whole  army 
4)ad  aided  in  frontier  duties  and  police  work,  but  the  work  had  to 
4»e  diiferently  ordered  if  the  new  levies  were  to  be  trained  in  accor- 
dance with  the  needs  of  modern  war.  This  was  effected  by  an 
increase  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  measure  released  the  line  from 
many  onerous  and  irksome  duties,  while  the  rifle  battalions,  with 
their  volunteers  and  longer  service  performed  the  frontier  work, 
leaving  the  mass  of  the  army  at  leisure  to  devote  its  time  and  eneigy 
to  training  recruits,  an  economical  and  numerical  gain,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  vrill  escape  no  one.  Towards  the  end  of  1880,  and 
•during  1881,  those  serious  events  took  place  which  happily  ended 
with  the  cession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
to  Greece  by  Turkey^  thereby  preventing  a  war  which  at  one  time 
seemed  imminent.  The  military  preparations  of  Greece  daring 
that  period  are  very  instructive.  In  November  1880;  the  army  was 
increased  to  a  strength  of  47,000  men ;  volunteers  poured  in  ftom 
Bussia,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France,  while  temporary  changes  of 
•organization  were  effected  by  an  elastic  interpretation  of  former 
laws,  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  and  most  provoking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Greek  system,  but  which  rendered  it  possible  to 
jrlace  some  60,000  men  under  arms  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  January  1881  came  a  royal  decree  fixing  the  composition  of 
the  forces,  but  neglecting  the  national  guard,  whose  convocation  is 
only  legal  on  absolute  declaration  of  war.  The  infantry,  by  this 
decree,  were  increased  to  81  line  and  9  rifle  battalions,  the  cavalry 
to  8  brigades  of  5  squadrons  each,  and  the  other  arms  in  propor- 
«don,  the  effectives  eventually  amounting  to  the  following : — 


Mwi. 

Hones. 

MalM. 

War  Ministry  and  Army  oommands    .        21-8 

89 

— 

Infantry    . 

.  67,826 

640 

4,160 

Cavalry     . 

.    2,866 

2,487 

— 

Artillery    . 

.    6,942 

2,746 

1,259 

Engineers 

.    4,684 

64 

890 

Oendarmerie 

.    6,842 

816 

— 

General  Servioes 

204 

11 

— 

Ranitary 

.    2,766 

96 

700 

Administrative 

.    1,166 

119 

600 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

18 

— 

— 

Military  Instraotion  . 

162 

— 

— 

Chaplains 

82 

•— 

-^ 

Total 


82,154    6,668    7,100 


Here  we  may  mention  that  the  terms  employed  in  Greece  for 
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the  military  bierarohy  are  all  derived  from  the  military  terminology 
of  ancient  Greece  ;  bnt  as  these  curiosities  of  literatare  are  some- 
what out  of  date,  it  appears  best  to  give  them  an  approximate 
English  equiyalent* 

The  forces  above  enumerated  far  exceeded  the  strength  of  the 
active  army  of  operations  ready  to  take  the  field.  If  Greece  could 
have  manCBuvred  40,000  men  beyond  her  frontier,  it  would  have  been 
her  greatest  effort.  In  February  M.  Coumondoros  declared  thaft 
the  improvement  effected,  and  numerical  strength  attained  enabled 
Greece  to  take  the  field  with  serious  chances  of  success,  and  thai 
all  was  ready  for  an  offensive  campaign,  the  harbours  and  coast 
defended,  torpedoes  extensively  prepared,  and  heavy  guns  mounted. 
The  latter  end  of  March  would  be  the  most  favourable  season 
for  the  Greek  army  to  assume  the  offensive.  By  consulting  the 
opinions  expressed  at  the  time,  we  find  a  general  verdict  agreed 
upon  that  the  numbers  mentioned  could  be  arrived  at,  while  a 
provisionary  call  upon  the  national  guard  would  place  under  arms 
114,000  men  of  all  ranks.  The  gendarmes  were  to  be  employed 
in  the  strong  places,  horses  were  purchased  in  France  and 
Hungary,  heavy  guns  in  England,  Gras  rifles  in  France,  while 
S,000  volunteer  sailors  joined  the  flag,  and  a  marvellous  activity 
was  displayed  in  all  departments  of  army  and  marine. 

The  affair  came  to  nothing,  but  the  subsequent  occupation 
of  the  ceded  districts,  effected  by  successive  zones,  bore  somewhat 
a  resemblance  to  a  military  advance,  while  this  relatively  con- 
siderable operation  was  performed  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  army  was  divided  into  Western  and  Eastern  forces;  the- 
former — consisting  of  4  line  and  8  rifle  battalions,  1  mountain 
battery,  1  engineer  battalion,  and  2  squadrons  of  cavalry — occupied 
the  district  of  Arts,  in  Thessaly.  The  Eastern  force — of  18  line 
and  6  rifle  battalions,  a  brigade  of  mountain  batteries  (42  guns), 
8  field  batteries,  2  engineer  battalions,  and  8  squadrons  of  cavalry*-^ 
occupied  the  district  of  Karditza. 

The  crisis  was  over  for  the  time,  but  the  energy  of  the  Government 
and  the  persistency  of  the  people  did  not  relax.  *'  Persuaded  as 
we  are,"  says  M.  Tricoupis,  on  assuming  ofiBce  on  the  fall  of  the 
Coumondoros  Cabinet  in  1882,  "  that  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
countries  which  surround  us  is  imminent,  we  shall  occupy  our-^ 
selves  zealously  with  the  military  and  maritime  preparations  of  the 
country."  He  considered,  and  his  countrymen  were  with  him  in 
considering,  the  laws  in  force  unsatisfactory,  and  in  consequence  a 
series  of  reforms  shortly  afterwards  passed  into  law  affecting  almost 
every  portion  of  the  active  army. 
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The  laws  of  1878,  besides  their  general  bearing  already  noticed, 
•divided  those  fit  to  bear  arms  each  year  into  two  categories ;  those 
included  in  the  first  category,  about  2,800  in  number,  were  held  to 
fierve  in  the  active  army  for  three  years;  but  the  majority,  or 
infantry  contingent,  were  only  retained  for  two  years,  and  even  this 
in  many  instances  was  reduced,  so  that  the  average  length  of  service 
exceeded  but  little  fifteen  months.  Those  of  the  second  category 
in  the  infantry  were  called  upon  to  serve  for  one  year  with  the 
colours,  but  had  the  option  of  six  months  and  a  money  payment  of 
100  frs. 

No  army  whose  inner  mechanism  was  of  so  fragmentary  a  descrip- 
tion could  be  expected  to  give  satisfaction,  while  financial  resources 
were  incompatible  with  three  years'  general  service. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  recruiting  laws  passed  in  July  1882 
was  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  service  of  one  year  for  the  infantry, 
and  two  years  for  the  other  arms  ;  this  short  liability  being  com- 
pensated for  by  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  being  obliged  to  spend 
one  year  in  the  ranks,  and  this  period  a  year  of  real  and  unremitting 
•exercise. 

The  duration  of  military  service  remains  as  before,  19  years 
firom  the  age  of  21  to  40 ;  the  length  of  service  is  one  year  for  the 
infantry,  two  years  for  the  other  arms  ;  eight  years  in  the  reserve 
of  the  infantry,  seven  years  in  the  other  arms,  and  ten  years  in  the 
ilational  guard* 

The  active  army,  therefore,  as  it  now  exists,  includes  the  men  of  the 
last  levy  fit  for  service,  and  a  portion  of  those  of  the  penultimate  levy, 
in  addition  to  re-engaged  men  and  volunteers.  The  reserve  is  made 
up  of  the  seven  youngest  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest 
•of  all,  of  those  of  the  penultimate  class  who  have  finished  their 
year's  service  in  the  infantry,  and,  lastly,  of  those  whose  services 
with  the  colours  are  temporarily  dispensed  with,  but  who  are  classed 
with  the  nine  youngest  levies.  The  national  guard  is  formed  of  all 
men  who  have  served  their  regular  time  with  the  active  army  and 
the  reserve.  The  method  of  drawing  lots  is  similar  to  that 
holding  good  in  other  great  European  States ;  the  men  are  first 
chosen  for  cavalry  and  artillery,  according  to  the  chance  of  the  lots 
and  the  supply  demanded  from  each  canton,  the  infantry  receiving 
the  residue.  Exchanges  are  permitted  between  men  in  special 
corps,  and  those  in  the  infantry ;  furlough  is  granted  for  one 
month  during  the  year^  but  this  has  to  be  made  good  in 
reckoning  service.  Men  incorporated  in  special  arms  join  on  the 
1st  July  of  the  year  they  become  liable  for  service ;  half  the  infantry 
contingent  join  at  the  same  time,   the  remainder   on  the    lat  of 
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December.  This  meaenre  is  imporiant,  as  at  no  period  of  the  year 
is  the  army  partioalarly  weak.  Volantary  engagements  are  allowed 
lor  from  one  to  four  years  in  the  rifle  troops  and  line  battalions, 
"from  two  to  six  years  in  special  corps,  from  three  to  four  years  in 
the  gendarmerie.  Lance-corporals,  soldiers,  and  buglers  are  allowed 
to  re-engage  in  their  own  arm  to  complete  four  years  in  the  infantry, 
ten  years  in  the  rifle  troops  and  gendarmerie,  six  years  in  the  other 
•arms;  non-commissioned  officers  can  continue  in  service  for  fifteen 
years  in  all  if  they  are  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

A  further  law  passed  by  the  Tricoupis  Ministry  in  July  1882  dealt 
with  the  War  Ministry  and  the  localization  of  the  active  army. 
The  War  Ministry  is  now  divided  into  thirteen  sections,  as  follows : 
(1)  Head-quarter's  StafiT,  dealing  with  general  organization  and 
instruction,  roads,  telegraphs,  transport,  statistics^  foreign  armies, 
&c. ;  (2)  Becmiting ;  (3)  Infantry ;  (4)  Artillery ;  (5)  Engineers ; 
(6)  Public  safety;  (7)  Military  law;  (8)  Medical  service;  (9) 
Administration ;  (10)  Commissariat ;  (11)  Accounts ;  (12)  Press ; 
(18)  Begistration  and  library.  The  active  army  is  formed  in  three 
•gpreat  commands,  with  head-quarters  at  Larissa,  Missolonghi  and 
Athens.  The  Larissa  command  includes  the  provinces  of  Larissa 
-and  Tricala,  with  the  departments  of  Phthiotides  and  Eurytania ; 
the  Missolonghi  command,  the  provinces  of  Achaia,  Zante,  Gorfti, 
Gephalonia,  Acta,  Aetolia  and  Acamania;  the  Athens  command 
the  provinces  of  Attica,  Boiotia,  Euboea,  Arcadia,  Messenia  and 
Corinth.  Each  command  has  a  General  of  Brigade  in  command, 
and  a  staff  of  thirteen  officers.  The  Greek  staff  consists  of  the 
-officers  of  the  staff  coi^s,  of  those  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  at  the  war  school,  or  a  similar  military  establishment 
-abroad,  and,  lastly,  of  superior  officers  who  succeed  in  passing  a 
oertaiu  standard  fixed  periodically  by  royal  decree. 

The  infantry  of  the  Greek  army  consists  of  27  battalious  of  the 
line,  and  9  rifle  battalions  of  4  companies  each  ;  each  company  has 
four  officers,  28  non-commissioned  officers,  and  88  men,  or  110  of 
all  ranks ;  the  rifle  companies  are  ISO  of  all  ranks ;  thus  each* 
battalion  of  the  line  includes  468  men,  and  the  rifle  battalion  582 
men  on  a  peace  footing. 

The  cavalry  numbers  8  regiments  each  of  4  squadrons ;  each 
regiment  has  600  men  and  436  horses.  The  artillery  has  5 
brigades  of  4  batteries  each ;  each  field  battery  consists  of  128  men 
and  87  horses.  The  engineers  are  in  all  8  battalions  of  4  com- 
panies each ;   each  company  is  116  and  each  battalion  478  strong* 

In  each  great  command  there  is  an  intendance  direction  and 
seventeen  sub-directions.     The  establishments  for  military  instrnc- 
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tion  include  (1)  preparatory  sohools  for  adjatants  and  sab-lies*^ 
tenants  of  infantry  and  cavalry;  (2)  the  Pireas  military  school^ 
(8)  speeial  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers ;  (4)  regimental 
schools.  The  military  school  has  two  branches;  the  first  pre^ 
paratory,  the  second  military.  The  first  lasts  four  years,  candidataa 
for  admission  being  18  years  of  age,  fifty  admissions  taking  place 
each  year.  The  second  course  last  three  years,  the-  candidates 
being  not  under  17  years  old.  On  leaving  this  establishment^ 
those  who  have  passed  with  honours  are  promoted  into  the  engi- 
neers and  artillery,  and  sent  abroad  for  two  years  to  study  th& 
systems  of  foreign  armies.  The  remainder  join  their  corps  and 
serve  two  years  before  promotion  to  commissioned  rank. 

The  Qendarmerie  consists  of  three  inspections  of  210  infiintry 
and  16  cavalry  '*  brigades " ;  the  former  number  6,260  men,  the 
latter  272  men  and  horses,  the  full  strength  thus  amounting  to  the 
considerable  total  of  6,649  men. 

The  administrative  services  of  the  army  are  confided  to  a  special 
corps  of  officers,  selected  as  follows :— (1)  From  sub-lieutenants- 
and  adjutants  of  the  army  with  good  qualifications;  (2)  By  pro* 
motions  from  the  higher  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  admiQis- 
trative  service ;  (8)  by  competitive  examination  of  youths  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-seven,  who  have  certificates  of  education,  or 
who  have  been  apprenticed  to  banking-houses  for  three  years. 

In  case  of  war  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  the  effectives  of  the 
various  corps  and  services  above  enumerated  may  be  raised  to  any 
numerical  strength  determined  by  royal  decree,  while  new  corps 
may  be  created  by  the  same  instrumentality.  It  is  also  laid  down 
that  foreign  officers  may  be  consulted,  and  their  services  made  use 
of  in  studying  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  kingdom  in 
order  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

By  the  laws  which  we  have  briefly  summarized,  the  army  was 
made  to  consist  of  27  line  and  9  rifle  battalions^  8  cavalry  regi- 
mentsy  &o.,  or  a  peace  establishment  of  24,760  men,  withoat 
counting  the  gendarmerie. 

Judging,  however,  by  official  documents,  we  find  that  on  the 
10th  July  1884,  the  effectives  were  80,008,  as  follows :— Infantry, 
17,964 ;  artillery,  8,088  ;  cavalry,  1,668 ;  engineers,  2.072 ;  acces- 
sory services,  1,229;  and  gendarmerie,  4,087*  This  was  an 
increase  of  2,068  over  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  January, 
which  in  their  turn  showed  an  increase  of  4,460  over  the  numbers 
in  August,  1888,  and  show  us  that  fully  two  years  were  taken  in 
reaching  the  effective  peace  strength  authorized  by  law. 

Greece  is  in  possession  of  some  160,000  good  modem  rifles,  the 
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majority  of  the  Gras  system,  besides  a  number  of  cbassepots, 
Mylon&*Sy  and  other  kinds.  Nauplia  and  the  Pireus  are  th» 
ohief  war-porls  of  the  kingdom;  the  former,  with  its  dooks^ 
arsenal,  and  powder 'factories,  is  the  Woolwich  of  Greece.  In 
beary  guns  Greece  possesses  a  number  of  Armstrongs,  besides 
Krupp  pieces  of  7  c.  6  and  8  c.  7,  with  La  Hitte  guns  and  various 
old  pattern  bronze  and  iron  weapons. 

The  natural  defensive  capabilities  qf  the  country  are  well-known* 
As  regards  fortifications  on  the  frontier  and  points  of  support  in 
the  interior,  these  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  works  at 
the  PirfBus,  on  the  Islands  of  Lipso  and  Salamis  have  some  military 
importance.  They  comprise  some  dozen  forts,  with  three  or  four 
guns  each;  the  soil  is  very  rocky,  and  the  command,  of  the 
batteries  over  sea-level  varies  between  60  and  260  feet ;  the 
parapets  are  only  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  20  feet  thick ;  the 
extension  given  to  these  works  is  considerable,  but  they  are  of 
more  value  against  a  light  naval  attack  than  against  a  landing 
party ;  three  lines  of  mines  were  laid  down  near  the  harbour,  and 
at  the  east  and  west  entrances  of  Salamis  Bay  in  1886. 

The  native  breeds  of  horses  are  small,  but  robust,  hardy,  and 
suited  to  the  hills ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  remounts  come 
from  Hungary,  although  there  are  some  86,000  horses  beside» 
18,000  mules  in  the  country.  The  Greek  infantry  are  hardy 
marchers,  trained  to  fatigue  and  mountain  warfare,  and  excellent 
marksmen. 

In  the  last  crisis,  so  nearly  productive  of  a  war  which  would  un*^ 
doubtedly  have  crushed  for  many  years  to  come  the  military  power  of 
modem  Greece,  the  Government  adopted  the  method  of  procedure 
which  answered  so  well  in  1878 ;  it  retained  under  the  flag  those 
men  whose  time  of  service  had  rightfully  expired;  it  called  up 
five  classes  of  reserves,  enrolled  volunteers,  purchased  horses,  and 
made  ready  supplies  with  a  lavish  hand.  Lastly,  the  war  fleet  was 
got  ready  for  sea,  and  the  authoritieis  boldly  announced  that  they 
were  ready  to  place  90,000  men  in  the  field. 

By  the  aid  of  the  brief  sketch  we  have  made  of  the  organization 
of  the  army  during  recent  years,  we  can  judge  how  far  this  esti- 
mate was  just  or  exaggerated.     The  active  army  consisted  of  the 
Classes  1888-1884,  all  ranks  abont  .         .     81,000  men. 
Five  Classes  of  Beserves,  1878-1882         .     66,000    „ 

Marine 4,000    „ 

Volunteers       .        .        .        .        .         .      8,000    „ 


Total        .        .    98,000    „ 
TOL.  XIT.  24 
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If  we  deduct  from  this  total  the  oeoal  peroentftge  for 
effeotiTee,  deaths,  &c.^  for  both  the  aotiTO  troops  and  the 
we  shall  find  that,  as  regards  the  rough  material,  the  statement  of 
the  strength  of  the  armed  foroes  of  the  coantrj  was  not  exagge- 
rated. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  last  crisis  for  us  was  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  deeply  incensed  at  our  action  in  holding 
them  back  from  rushing  to  their  destruction.  Now,  if  another  Power 
stood  behind  Greece  and  supplied  the  country  with  the  means  f<» 
mobilizing  and  rendering  efficient  the  200,000  men  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  army  and  national  guard,  in  this  case  Greece  would 
become  an  important  factor  for  the  decision  of  the  Mediterranean 
problem* 

French  diplomacy  certainly  did  not  score  a  success  at  Athens 
during  the  recent  crisis.  To  intrigue  with  and  encourage  Greek 
ambition,  and  then  to  sneak  away  and  leave  their  friends  to  get  out 
of  the  mess  as  best  they  might,  was  certainly  no  very  magnificent  an 
achioTement  for  a  '*  great  nation."  As  for  Russia,  the  other  great 
European  centre  of  disturbance,  she  has  never  ceased  to  intermeddle 
with  Greek  intrigues.  The  insurrection  of  1821  was  started  by 
Prince  Alexander  Hypsilantes,  a  phanariot  in  the  Russian  service ; 
while,  later  on,  Oapodistrias,  who  was  appointed  president  foraeren 
years,  had  a  similar  training.  Although  the  former  fiuled,  and  the 
latter  was  assassinated,  Czarism  still  played  with  the  revolatioiiary 
fire,  and  it  has  been  almost  forgotten  that  during  the  Orimean 
War  the  Greeks  sided  with  Russia,  made  inroads  into  Turkey,  and 
were  only  suppressed  by  an  Anglo-French  landing  at  the  Pireos. 

But,  alone,  the  present  power  of  Greece  for  oflbnaive  openr 
tions  is  limited  from  want  of  the  accessories  which  go  to  make 
up  an  army  fit  for  field  service.  Greece  has  a  large  heart  and  a 
small  body,  and  is  perpetually  striving  for  alai^  share  of  the  goed 
things  in  south-eastern  Europe  when  the  day  of  settlement  anivea. 
The  introduction  of  military  instruction  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
country,  and  the  oorresponding  exercise  of  youth  to  a  healthy  dis- 
eipline, — this  is  the  great  principle  enunciated  so  often  and  so 
vigorously  by  public  men  in  Greece,  and  carried  out  so  zealously 
by  all  classes  of  the  population.  It  is  this  prine^le  diat  foraw 
the  great  lever  for  the  regeneration  of  that  potent  Hdlenism 
which  rendered  the  glory  of  aneient  (keeoe  so  powefiiil  mmA  so 
lasting,  and  it  ia  by  carrying  through  this  programme  of  aelf-dis- 
cipline  that  the  statesmen  of  modem  Athens  win  gain  raiewed 
vitality  and  lasting  strength  for  the  institutions  of  tbdr  country. 

Of  all  those  questions  quickly  ripening  for  decision,  that  of  the 
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balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  danger  of  a  combination  of  France  and  Bussia  aiming 
at  the  virtnal  exclasion  of  other  nations  from  free  and  unimpeded 
use  of  this  world's  highway,  has  been  growing  pari  passu  with  the 
soathem  march-manoeuvres  of  the  Bussians,  with  the  development 
of  the  eastern  conquests  of  France,  and  with  the  natural  attraction 
that  the  two  States  have  for  one  another  in  view  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  central  European  alliance.  We  are  at  present  assisting 
at  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  republican  government  aiding  and 
nbetting  the  most  autocratic  government  in  the. world  to  place  that 
**  Cossack  boot  on  the  neck  of  Europe/'  of  which  Napoleon  warned 
his  nation. 

But  a  Franco-Bussian  domination  in  the  Mediterranean  would 
mean  an  extinction  of  all  those  hopes  and  aspirations  which  now 
find  such  free  utterance  at  Borne  and  Athens.  Not  only  Italy 
and  Greece,  but  all  other  nations  interested  in  the  freedoia  of 
highway  and  balance  of  the  great  European  lake  are  bound  to  reaist 
all  attempts  of  Franco-Bussian  diplomacy  to  dictate  the  law  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  on  a  matter  of  such  common  interest. 

Although  Greek  sympathies  in  the  past  have  been  with  Bussia, 
and  in  the  present  with  France,  the  position  of  pure  negation 
which  would  be  forced  upon  the  eountry  by  the  successful  accotm- 
plishment  of  the  new  **  idea  "  must  force  itself  upon  the  notice  oi 
Athenian  statesmen.  We  believe  it  is  already  understood  that  evan 
the  traditional  rivalry  with  the  Ottoman  Power  is  of  tax  less 
importance  to  the  future  of  Greece  than  the  manner  in  which  th« 
country  prepares  to  grapple  with  the  newer,  more  daugerous,  and 
more  lasting  danger. 
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Bunder  Abbas^  or  Oombroon,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the^ 
island  of  Ormuz,  is  now  one  of  the  least-known  places  in  that 
inland  sea,  but  between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  it  was  a  port 
of  considerable  opulence  and  importance.  To  participate  in  its^ 
trade  was  the  bait  held  out  by  the  great  King  of  Persia,  after 
whom  it  was  named,  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  induce  them  to 
assist  him  by  the  aid  of  their  ships  in  dispossessing  the  Portaguese 
of  the  island  of  Ormuz.  For  100  years  after  Albuquerque  estab- 
lished Portuguese  ascendency  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  both  the 
Turk  and  Persian  sought  to  dispossess  the  European  power  which 
then  more  than  any  other  represented  the  triumph  of  the  Gro8» 
oyer  the  Crescent. 

In  1652  the  Turkish  Government  sent  irom  Bussorah  an  expe- 
dition of  sixteen  thousand  men  against  the  Portuguese,  under  the 
command  of  Peer  Bey,  described  by  Eraser  as  a  ''  veteran  pirate  '* ; 
but  though  he  took  Muscat,  after  a  month's  siege,  he  was  foiled  at 
Ormuz,  and  had  to  retire,  after  plundering  the  town.  During 
Albuquerque's  tenure  of  power,  he  received  at  Ormuz  an  embassy 
from  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Sophi  dynasty  in  Persia;  and 
here,  when  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
which  carried  him  off  when  within  sight  of  Goa,  though  his 
biographers  attribute  his  death  chiefly  to  mortification  on  receiving 
notice  of  his  supersession  in  the  viceroyalty  by  his  mortal  enemy, 
Almeida,  and  a  denial  from  his  sovereign  of  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Goa,  which  he  had  solicited.  For  upwards  of  one  hundred  years 
the  Portuguese  trade  with  Bussorah  and  the  ports  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  flowed  through  Ormuz ;  but  the  year  1622  was  destined  to 
see  the  extinction  of  their  power  and  commercial  greatness  in  diis 
inland  sea,  for  th^re  was  no  officer  of  the  genuis  of  Albuquerque  to 
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uphold  the  flag,  and  the  san  of  a  race  rivalling  his  in  maritime 
greatness  was  rising  in  the  East. 

The  first  year  in  whioh  a  ship  of  the  English  East  India  Company 
entered  the  Persian  G-ulf  on  a  trading  venture  was  1618|  when  the 
Sarat  factors  despatched  a  vessel  to  Jask,  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Gnlf;  and  the  venture  being  successful,  regular  trade 
was  opened  between  the  ports  in  the  Persian  Gnlf  and  Surat  anct 
Bantam.  Shah  Abbas  and  the  Company  suffered  so  greatly  from 
the  exactions  and  insolence  of  the  Portuguese,  that  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  in  1622,  for  a  joint  expedition  against  Ormua, 
which  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  Shah  Abbas  was  over- 
joyed at  the  conquest ;  but  all  the  magnificent  plans  which  he  had 
formed  for  having  a  great  seaport,  terminated  in  his  giving  his  own 
name  to  Gombroon,  which  he  commanded  to  be,  in  future,  called 
Bander  Abbas,  or  the  Port  of  Abbas.  The  hopes  which  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  had  cherished,  from  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz  and  their  other  possessions, 
were  also  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  agreement  made  by 
Shah  Abbas  to  obtain  their  aid,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all 
plunder  should  be  equally  divided,  that  each  should,  appoint  a 
-governor,  and  that  the  fiiture  customs,  both  of  Ormuz^  and  Gom- 
/broon,  should  be  equally  shared,  was  disregarded,  as  regards  the  two 
first  clauses,  from  the  moment  the  conquest  was  completed. 

Another  article  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  allies  was 
ihat  all  Mahommedans  made  captive  were  to  be  given  up  to  the 
King  of  Persia,  and  all  Christians  to  the  English.  Mr.  Monnox, 
the  agent  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  reporting  the  fall  of  the 
island,  boasted  of  his  humanity  to  the.  prisoners,  but  added,  *'  I 
must  trust  to  Heaven  for  my  reward,  for  the  Portuguese  are  but 
slenderly  thankful.'*  He  also  soon  found  how  illusory  were  the 
•sanguine  anticipations  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Ispahan  to  his 
masters  in  England,  *'  that  their  dear  infant  [a  term  applied  to 
their  commercial  factory  at  Gombroon]  would  receive  new  life  if 
the  King  would  but  keep  his  word."  After  the  fall  of  Ormuz,  we 
find  the  same  gentleman  stating  that  no  benefit  whatever  can  be 
expected  from  that  possession  unless  it  be  held  exclusively  by  the 
English.  But  any  expectation  of  even  partial  advantage  was 
-soon  dispelled  by  the  positive  refusal  of  Abbas  to  allow. the  English 
either  to  fortify  Ormuz  or  any  harbour  in  the  Gulf,  though  the 
Persian  monarch  renewed  the  treaty  made  in  1615  by  Mr.  Con- 
nock,  and  granted  an  additional  firman,  allowing  the  English  to 
purchase  Persian  silks  and  bring  them  to  Ispahan  without  pay- 
juent  of  duties.      The  chief  advantage,  therefore,  gained  by  the 
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Oompany  on  the  destraction  of  Ormuz,  beyond  balf  tbe  castoni^ 
levied  at  the  Port  of  Oombroon-^which  in  1632  yielded  £1,650, 
though  it  gradually  decreased  in  amount — lay  in  their  having 
broken  the  power  of  a  hated  rival  in  the  Pernan  Gulf,  in  the  watera 
of  which  they  were  now  supreme.  They  were  only  permitted  to 
occupy  two  houses  at  Gombroon,  *'  lest  they  should  give  a  building 
the  strength  of  a  castle  "  ;  and  in  other  respects  the  great  suooess- 
achieved  by  the  Company's  sailors  brought  their  masters  much 
trouble  and  pecuniary  loss,  as  a  general  impression  prevailed  in 
England  that  vast  booty  had  been  acquired  by  the  Company  and 
their  officers  at  the  capture  of  Ormuz,  which  had  been  carried  to 
their  account  by  their  factors  at  Surat.  When,  therefore^  the 
Oompany 's  home  fleet  of  seven  ships  was  fitting  out  for  the  venture 
of  1628,  claims  were  made  by  the  King  as  *'  droits  of  the  Crown," 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  High  Admiral,  for  a  pro- 
portion of  the  prize-money  which  their  ships  were  supposed  to  have 
obtained  at  Ormuz  and  elsewhere.  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  ground  for  these  claims,  references  were  made  by  the  King 
mai  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Sir  Henry  Martin,  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  other  civilians,  to  ascertain  the  King's  and  the  Lord 
Admiral's  rights ;  the  former  to  a  proportion  of  prize-money  be- 
longing to  the  CrowUj  the  latter  to  one-tenth  of  the  prize-money 
in  right  of  his  office. 

The  first  question  appears  to  have  been  admitted,  the  governor 
and  directors  not  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dispute  any  point 
with  His  Majesty ;  the  second  demand  they  resisted  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  not  acted  under  any  letter  of  marque  from  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  but  only  under  their  charter,  and  contended  that  he 
had  not  any  right  to  a  teuth  of  the  prize-money,  which  had  arisen 
firom.  their  having  made  prizes  of  ships,  or  taken  plunder  from  their 
enemies.  In  order,  however,  to  substantiate  the  claims  both  of 
the  King  and  tbe  Lord  High  Admiral,  Captains  Waddell,  Blyth, 
Clevinger,  and  Beversham,  wore  examined,  also  the  several  officers 
of  the  Company's  ships  which  had  made  prizes  in  the  East  Indies 
fi*om  the  Portuguese,  and,  particularly,  those  officers  who  had  been 
employed  at  the  taking  of  Ormuz,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
total  amount  of  prize-money  was  about  100,000  dollars,  and 
340,000  reals  of  eight ;  but  this  calculation  was  made  without  taking 
into  view  the  charges  and  losses  incurred  by  the  Company  in  their 
equipment,  or  by  their  ships  being  called  off  from  oommereiil 
engagements  to  act  as  ships  of  war.  While  the  suit  was  pending, 
the  ships  of  the  season  were  stopped  at  Tilbury,  the  Company  '*  pat 
in  arrest/*  and  all  their  solicitations  to  the  King  and  to  the  Idxak 
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High  Admiral  rejected.  Eventually  they  were  obliged  to  com- 
pound  by  paying  iBlO^OOO  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  disr 
charge  his  claim,  and  received  an  order  from  Sir  Edward  Oonway, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  pay  also  £10,000  to  the  King.  Thus 
tenninated  this  episode  of  the  conquest  of  Ormuz ;  but  though  it 
caused  immediate  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Company,  the  gallantry 
displayed  by  their  seamen,  and  the  skill  and  conduct  of  their 
officers,  raised  the  British  name  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental 
Governments,  which  recognised  in  the  new  aspirants  for  maritime 
supremacy  in  the  East  a  race  whom  it  would  be  advisable  rather 
to  conciliate  than  to  defy.  Twenty  years  after  the  occupation 
of  Bunder  Abbas,  the  Dutch,  having  attained  an  ascendency  over 
the  Persians,  sent  eight  ships  to  Bussorah,  where  they  almost  ruined 
the  English  factory ;  also  by  their  extortionate  demands  at  Gom- 
broon, the  factory  at  that  port  likewise  fell  into  so  precarious  a 
situation,  that  the  Company's  property  was  removed  thence,  and 
sent  to  Bussorah  in  June  1645.  The  Gombroon  factory,  however, 
still  continued  a  small  business,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  the  Mogul  and  the  King  of  Persia,  there  was  a  great 
improvement,  the  carrying  trade  being  exclusively  conducted  by 
the  Dutch  and  English  ships ;  it  was  necessary  to  retain  a  footing 
at  Gombroon,  in  order  that  the  Company  might  realise  the  moiety 
of  the  customs  acquired  by  their  seamen  at  Ormuz,  which  varied 
every  year,  and  in  1648  amounted  to  635  tomans,  or  about  £1,900, 
though  their  fair  proportion  was  estimated  at  i615,000  per  annum. 

When  the  Afghans  conquered  Persia,  Bunder  Abbas  shared  in 
the  turmoil  caused  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  on  the  Beloo- 
chees  attacking  the  factory,  it  was  several  times  successfully 
defended  after  the  adjoining  Persian  town  had  come  to  terms.  The 
Shawbunder,  or  Persian  official,  at  this  place  played  an  unfriendly 
part  to  the  English  ;  but  when  the  Afghans  occupied  Gombroon 
matters  improved  to  a  slight  extent,  and  they  were  well  treated, 
because  the  aid  of  their  ships  was  found  useful  in  dealing  with  a 
refractory  chief  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Gulf. 

The  year  1759,  which  is  memorable  in  our  history  as  that  in 
which  Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolfe,  and  our  Canadian  Empire  was 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  French  power,  is  famous  in  our  Eastern 
annals  as  that  in  which  our  rivals  dispossessed  us  of  Gombroon*— a 
truly  barren  and  inglorious  triumph,  which  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  capture  of  Surat,  where  the  Company  established 
their  first  factory.  Bunder  Abbas  was  little  deplored,  as  the 
place  had  long  been  unprofitable  as  a  trading  depot,  and  it  scarcely 
lessened  the  exultation  of  the  directors  at  the  intelligence  of  the 
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floquisition  of  Sarat.  The  oiroamstaDces  of  the  oaptare  of  Bander 
Abbas  were  as  follows  :  General  Lally*  (Governor  of  Pondioberry), 
a  French  offioer  of  great  enterprise,  equipped  four  ships,  ander 
Dutch  colours,  one  of  which,  the  Condi,  carried  sixty-four  guns, 
and  another  twenty-two,  and  employed  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  European  and  two  hundred  native  troops,  two  mortars,  and 
four  battering  guns,  to  besiege  the  small  and  unfortified  English 
factory.  The  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Gonnt 
d'Estaing — an  ofBcer  who,  later,  attained  some  notoriety  as  the 
opponent  of  Vice- Admiral  Byron,  in  his  victory  off  the  Island  of 
Grenada,  on  the  6th  July  1779 — and  arrived  off  Gombroon  on  the 
16th  October,  when  the  ships  began  to  batter  the  English  factory, 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  sixteen  of  the  Company's  seamen 
«nd  some  Sepoys,  under  Mr.  Douglas,  the  chief  agent.  The  French 
burnt  the  Speedwell  sloop,  and  at  high  water  hauled  in  their 
twenty- two  gun  ship  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  factory  ;  they 
also  landed  their  troops  and  heavy  guns,  and  battered  the  westfieuse 
of  the  building  for  two  hours.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
French  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  and  Mr.  Douglas  capitu- 
lated ;  his  men  being  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  liberty  to 
carry  away  their  personal  effects.  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was 
agreed  that  the  twenty-six  civilians  found  in  the  place  should  be 
exchanged  for  Count  d'Estaing,  who,  being  on  parole,  was  osten- 
sibly proceeding  to  Europe  by  way  of  Bussorah,  though,  in  reality, 
he  conducted  the  operations.  The  French,  having  burnt  the  factory, 
and  left  a  quantity  of  articles  as  a  present  to  Moollah  Ali  Khan, 
the  Persian  Governor,  set  sail  on  the  80th  October;  but  they 
certainly  derived  more  profit  than  honour  from  this  feat  of  arms, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  detailed  account  of  how  they  laid  regular 
siege  to  an  almost  defenceless  factory  was  received  with  surprise 
and  derision  by  ''  all  military  gentlemen  in  India."  The  Com- 
pany's factory  was  removed  to  Bushire,  and  Bunder  Abbas  fell  into 
that  decay  and  oblivion  from  which  it  has  not  yet  been  rescued. 

The  island  of  Kishm,  near  Ormuz,  has  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  British  relations  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  Kishm,  the 
largest  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  called  by  the  Portuguese, 
*"  Quexome " ;  **  Kish,"  by  El  Idrisy  ;  and  by  Arrian,  in  his 
Voyotge  of  Nearchus,  "  Oarakta."  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  in  his 
Introduction  and  Analysis  to  his  translation  of  the  History  of  the 
Imams  and  Seyyids  of  Ormuz ,  makes  the  mistake  of  confounding 

^  General  Lally  was  the  officer  who  commanded  at  Pondicherry,  at  the  time  of 
its  capitulation,  on  the  15th  May  1761,  to  a  combined  British  nayal  and  militaiy 
force  nnder  Colonel  Eyre  Ooote  and  Admiral  Cornish. 
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^e  island  of  Eaish,  which  is  a  small  islet  generally  known  as  Eenn» 
irith  the  larger  island  of  Kishm,  near  Ormaz. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Power  to  establish  themselves  at 
Xishm,    as    in    so    many    other    plaoes  in    the    Persian    Gulf. 
Albuquerque  made  himself  master   of    the  island    early  in   the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  fort  was  erected  at  the  town  of  Kishm. 
In  1652  the  place  was   sacked   by  a  strong  Turkish  expedition, 
•despatched   from  Bussorah;    but  in   1622   the  fort  successfully 
resisted  a  Persian  army  which  laid  siege  to  it*    From  Kishm  the 
Portuguese  army  drew  their  supplies  of  water  in  seasons  of  drought. 
When  they  lost  Ormuz,  chiefly  through  the  valour  of  the  East 
India  Company's  seamen,  Kishm  was   also  evacuated,  and  they 
Kseased  to  have  any  power  or  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     Early 
in  the  present  century,  Kishm  was  occupied  by  Joasmi  pirates  from 
Bas-el-Khymah,  on  the  opposite  Arabian  coast,  until  that  strong- 
hold was  captured  after  severe  fighting,  in  November  1809,  by  a 
large  military  and  naval   expedition   from   Bombay.     Lingah,  a 
*floarishing  port  on   the  Persian   coast,   near    Kishm,    was    also 
-captured  without  resistance ;  the  population,  consisting   of  about 
lOyOOO  souls,  fleeing  into  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  the 
•sqnadroD.     The  town  was  burnt,  and  also  twenty  vessels,  nine  of 
them  large  war-dhows.     Thence  a  portion  of  the  expedition  sailed 
to  liuft,  a  Joasmi  port  in  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Kishm^ 
where  a  desperate  resistance  was  experienced.     Commodore  Wain- 
bright,    of    H.M.S.    86-gun    frigate,    Chifonne,  despatched   the 
Honourable  Company's    ships  of    war,    Ternate,   16   guns,    and 
Nautilus,  14  guns,  to  the  eastward  of  Kishm,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  Luft  pirates,  while  he  entered  the   channel  between  that 
island  and  the  main  at  the   western   end;   but  having   got   the 
^Chiffcmne  aground,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  navigation  and 
intricacy  of  the  channel,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Luft  by  the 
eastern  passage,  and  left  the  Honourable  Company's  10-gun  brig. 
Vestal,  to  guard  the  west  end  of  Kishm.     On  the  24th  November 
the  TemcUe  and  Nautilus  joined  him,  and  having  procured  pilots 
at  the  town  of  Kishm,  the  commodore  sailed  for  Luft  with  his  flag- 
ship, and  the  Morning  ton,  Ternate,  Nautilus  and  Fury,  and  the 
Mary,  transport,  carrying  500  troops,  chiefly  British.    The  squadron 
arrived  at  noon  of  the  26th  off  the  town  of  Luft,  and,  the  channel 
4>eing  narrow  and  difficult  of  approach,  the  Ternate^  Nautilus  and 
Fury  were  warped  into  their  stations.     A  summons  was  now  sent 
on  shore,  as  the  people  had  not  abandoned  the  town,  but  had  taken 
post  in  a  large  and  strong  castle,  having  many  batteries  and  re- 
doubts.    After  twenty-  four  hours  had  been  expended  in  fruitless 
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^.re88  had  already  been  abandoned  by  tbe 

^  nhabitants,  bat   some  few  still  remained 

fled   at   the    approach  of  an  individnal*. 

3r  resistance  unavailingy  or  supposing,  pro- 

lid  come  singly,  bat  as  a  herald  to  others 

*  or  his  support.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  castle 

^d,  and  the  British  flag  waved  on  its  walls  hj 

'^'q  o£Soer,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 

**he  town  and  fortifications,  together  with  11 

*  ken  possession  of,  and  the  latter  were  bamt» 

^  en  by  the  Joasmis  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 

"••▼er,   together  with  property  to   the  value   of 

*•'  to  the  Imaumjto  Sheikh  Dervish,  head  of  a 

^  «imdly  to  His  Highness.     The  loss  in  this  affair 

*"  iihe  squadron    having  twenty-seven  killed    and 

^     ug  Mr.   Hay,  Midshipman  of  the  Momingtan, 

"-M*  ,^r.  Guy,  Midshipmen  of  the  Temate,  and  Mr. 

x«. I  din  of  the  Nautilus. 

•  «t  •  .ag  the  severe  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  Joasmi 
^ ,  A  recovered  themselves,  and  in  1817  we  find  that 

.^^  jy  6  heavily-armed  vessels  blockading  the  Bussoiah. 

«»        ,^iail  were  cruising    between  Ras-el-Had — the  most 

.    ^  ^*f  Arabia  (the  word  signifying  "  limit ")— and  Cape 

Persian  Gulf,  preying  on  merchant  ships,  though  they 

*  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Company's  vessels  of  war,, 
lers  of  which  had  received  orders  from  the  Bombay 
not  to  molest  them  unless  they  assumed  an  aggressive 

^reat  was  the  fear  of  these  pirates,  inspired  by  their 
r  cruelty,  that  a  panic  seized  the  inhabitants  of 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  entirely  deserting 
smi  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  by  the  Turkish 
e  to  build  a  fort  at  Bassadore,  on  the  western 
ind  of  Kishm,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
,  who  built  fortifications  and  reservoirs,  and 
ing  the  forty  years  preceding  its  abolition,  the 
le  Indian  Naval  Squadron  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ibed  as  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  upon  the  sea, 
ds  feared  to  leave  any  port  without  the  escort  of 

nt  of  the  voyage  of  NearohnB'  fleet  from  the  month  of  thd 

Ghilf ,  Cape  Jask  is  caUed  Baidifl.    It  waa  whUe  Alexander's 

^(3  controyersy  arose  between  Nearchns  and  Oneaicritns,  the 

I  gaUey,"  as  the  historian  caUs  him,  who  proposed  that  they 

Miuseadon  and  ooaet  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ooean. 
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negotiation  with  the  chief,  MooUa  Hassein,  the  three  Gompanj'a 
craisers  being  in  their  stations,  the  troops,  preceded  by  the  giuh 
boats,  were  landed,  under  Oolonel  Smith,  about  2  p.m.  on  the  S7th 
November.  While  forming  on  the  beach,  a  slight  skirmish  took 
place  with  such  of  the  armed  men  as  were  flying  for  shelter  to  the 
castle.  The  troops  then  advanced  towards  the  fortress,  which  is 
described  as  having  walls  fourteen  feet  thick,  pierced  with  loop* 
holes,  and  only  one  entrance  through  a  small  gate,  well  cased  with 
iron  bolts  and  bars.  It  was  intended  to  have  blown  this  gate  open 
with  a  howitzer,  and  then  to  have  taken  the  place  by  storm;  baton 
reaching  it,  when  the  ranks  opened,  and  the  men  proceeded  to 
surround  the  castle  and  seek  for  some  other  entrance,  they  wen 
picked  off  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  from  the  loop-holes  above,, 
that  a  general  retreat  took  place ;  the  howitzer  was  abandoned  even 
before  it  had  been  fired,  and  the  troops  sought  shelter  by  lying 
down  behind  the  ridges  of  sand  and  little  hillocks  immediately 
underneath  the  castle  walls.  An  Irish  officer,  jumping  up  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  calling  on  some  of  his  comrades  to  follow  him  is 
an  attempt  to  rescue  the  howitzer,  was  immediately  killed,  and 
some  others,  who  only  raised  their  heads  to  look  around  them,  wece 
picked  off  by  the  musketry  from  above.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
were  accordingly  ordered  to  keep  under  shelter  until  the  darkness 
of  the  night  favoured  their  retreat  to  the  beach,  whenoe  they  re- 
embarked  after  sunset  without  molestation. 

**  Meanwhile,''  says  Commodore  Wainwrigbt  in  his  despatch  of 
the  7th  of  December,  '*  the  gunboats  and  the  Fury,  which  being  of 
light  draught  had  been  towed  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort,  kept 
up  a  ruinous  fire  which  very  much  shattered  the  strong  fort  by 
sunset."  A  message  was  then  conveyed  to  Moolla  Hussein  in 
the  castle,  summoning  him  a  second  time  to  submit,  and  fixing 
until  2  A.M.  for  the  period  of  evacuation,  when,  in  the  event  of  a 
non-compliance,  it  was  threatened  that  the  squadron  should  bom- 
bard the  castle  from  a  nearer  anchorage,  and  no  quarter  be  aftei^ 
wards  shown.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  fortress,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  expedition,  a  man 
was  seen  waving  a  Union  Jack  on  the  summit  of  its  walls.  This 
gallant  action  was  performed  by  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  who  had  commanded  the  StromboU,  bomb-vessel,  at  the 
time  of  her  sinking,  while  on  her  way  from  Bombay,  but  had  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  and  now  commanded  the  Fury^  which  was 
one  of  the  vessels  nearest  the  shore. 

''  During  the  night,^'  says  Buckingham, ''  he  had  gone  on  shor» 
alone,  taking  an  Union  Jack  in  his  hand,  and  advanced  singly  to 
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the  castle  gate.  The  fortress  had  already  been  abandoned  by  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  some  few  still  remained 
there.  These,  however,  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  individual,. 
eitber  deeming  all  farther  resistance  unavailing,  or  supposing,  pro- 
bably, that  no  one  would  come  singly,  but  as  a  herald  to  others 
immediately  following  for  his  support*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  castle 
was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  British  flag  waved  on  its  walls  by 
the  act  of  this  daring  oflBcer,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  fleet."  The  town  and  fortifications,  together  with  11 
dhows,  were  then  taken  possession  of,  and  the  latter  were  burnt* 
As  Luft  had  been  taken  by  the  Joasmis  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
it  was  delivered  over,  together  with  property  to  the  value  of 
£20,000  belonging  to  the  Imaum,  to  Sheikh  Dervish,  head  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  friendly  to  His  Highness.  The  loss  in  this  affair 
was  very  heavy,  the  squadron  having  twenty-seven  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Mr.  Hay,  Midshipman  of  the  Momington, 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Guy,  Midshipmen  of  the  Temate,  and  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  boatswain  of  the  Nautilus. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  Joasmi 
Arabs,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  in  1817  we  find  that 
not  only  had  they  6  heavily-armed  vessels  blockading  the  Bussosalt 
river,   but  15  sail  were  cruising    between  Ras-el-Had — the  most 
eastern  point  of  Arabia  (the  word  signifying  *' limit") — and  Gape 
Jask,^  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  preying  on  merchant  ships,  though  they 
took  care  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Company's  vessels  of  war,, 
the  commanders  of  which  had  received  orders  from  the  Bombay 
Government  not  to  molest  them  unless  they  assumed  an  aggressive 
attitude.     So  great  was  the  fear  of  these  pirates,  inspired  by  their* 
sanguinary  acts  of  cruelty,  that  a  panic  seized  the  inhabitants  of 
Bnshire,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  entirely  deserting 
the  city.     The  Joasmi  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  by  the  Turkish 
troops,  sent  a  force  to  build  a  fort  at  Bassadore,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Kishm,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  who   built  fortifications  and  reservoirs,   and 
which  became,  during  the  forty  years  preceding  its  abolition,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Indian  Naval   Squadron  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
What  may  be  described  as  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  upon  the  sea, 
and  merchant  vessels  feared  to  leave  any  port  without  the  escort  of 

*  In  Arrian's  acooimt  of  the  Toyage  of  NearchuB'  fleet  from  the  month  of  the 
Iiidiu  up  the  Penian  Golf,  Cape  Jask  is  called  Bardis.  It  was  while  Alexander'a 
fleet  lay  heze  that  the  controversy  arose  between  Nearchns  and  Onedcritos,  the 
"  captain  of  the  royal  gaUey,**  as  the  historian  calls  him,  who  proposed  that  they 
•heidd  steer  for  Gape  Mnssendon  and  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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negotiation  with  the  chief,  MooUa  Hussein,  the  three  Gompsny'ft 
cruisers  being  in  their  stations,  the  troops,  preceded  by  the  gun* 
boats,  were  landed,  under  Oolonel  Smith,  about  2  p.m.  on  the  87di 
November.  While  forming  on  the  beach,  a  slight  skirmish  toA 
place  with  such  of  the  armed  men  as  were  flying  for  shelter  to  th» 
castle.  The  troops  then  advanced  towards  the  fortress,  which  is^ 
described  as  haying  walls  fourteen  feet  thick,  pierced  with  loop* 
holes,  and  only  one  entrance  through  a  small  gate,  well  cased  with 
iron  bolts  and  bars.  It  was  intended  to  have  blown  this  gate  open 
with  a  howitzer,  and  then  to  have  taken  the  place  by  storm;  but  on 
reaching  it,  when  the  ranks  opened,  and  the  men  proceeded  to 
surround  the  castle  and  seek  for  some  other  entrancoj  they  were 
picked  off  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  from  the  loop-holes  above^ 
that  a  general  retreat  took  place ;  the  howitzer  was  abandoned  even 
before  it  had  been  fired,  and  the  troops  sought  shelter  by  lying 
down  behind  the  ridges  of  sand  and  little  hillocks  immediately 
underneath  the  castle  walls.  An  Irish  officer,  jumping  up  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  calling  on  some  of  his  comrades  to  follow  him  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  the  howitzer,  was  immediately  killed,  and 
some  others,  who  only  raised  their  heads  to  look  around  them,  we» 
picked  off  by  the  musketry  from  above.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
were  accordingly  ordered  to  keep  under  shelter  until  the  darkness 
of  the  night  favoured  their  retreat  to  the  beach,  whence  they  re- 
I  embarked  after  sunset  without  molestation. 

I  "  Meanwhile,"  says  Commodore  Wainwright  in  his  despatch  of 

I  the  7th  of  December,  "  the  gunboats  and  the  Fury,  which  being  of 

I  light  draught  had  been  towed  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort,  kept 

up  a  ruinous  fire  which  very  much  shattered  the  strong  fort  by 
I  sunset.'*     A  message  was  then  conveyed  to  MooUa  Hussein  in 

the  castle,  summoning  him  a  second  time  to  submit,  and  fixing 
until  2  A.M.  for  the  period  of  evacuation,  when,  in  the  event  of  a 
non-compliance,  it  was  threatened  that  the  squadron  should  bom- 
bard the  castle  from  a  nearer  anchorage,  and  no  quarter  be  af(e^ 
wards  shown.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  fortress,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  expedition,  a  man 
was  seen  waving  a  Union  Jack  on  the  summit  of  its  walls.  This 
gallant  action  was  performed  by  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  who  had  commanded  the  SfromboU,  bomb-vessel,  at  the 
time  of  her  sinking,  while  on  her  way  from  Bombay,  but  had  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  and  now  commanded  the  Fury,  which  was 
one  of  the  vessels  nearest  the  shore. 

*'  During  the  night,''  says  Buckingham,  **  he  had  gone  on  shore 
alone,  taking  an  Union  Jack  in  his  hand^  and  advanced  singly  to 
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the  castle  gate.  The  fortress  had  already  been  abandoned  by  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  some  few  still  remained 
there.  These,  howeyer,  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  individnaU- 
either  deeming  all  further  resistance  unavailing,  or  supposing,  pro- 
bably,  that  no  one  would  come  singly,  but  as  a  herald  to  others 
immediately  following  for  his  support.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  castle 
was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  British  flag  waved  on  its  walls  by 
the  act  of  this  daring  officer,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  fleet."  The  town  and  fortifications,  together  with  11 
dhows,  were  then  taken  possession  of,  and  the  latter  were  burnt* 
As  Luft  had  been  taken  by  the  Joasmis  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
it  was  delivered  over,  together  with  property  to  the  value  of 
£20,000  belonging  to  the  Imaum,  to  Sheikh  Dervish,  head  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  friendly  to  His  Highness.  The  loss  in  this  a£Pair 
was  very  heavy,  the  squadron  having  twenty-seven  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Mr.  Hay,  Midshipman  of  the  MamingUm, 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Guy,  Midshipmen  of  the  Temate,  and  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  boatswain  of  the  Nautilus. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  Joasmi 

Arabs,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  in  1817  we  find  that 

not  only  had  they  6  heavily-armed  vessels  blockading  the  Bussoiah 

river,   but  15  sail  were  cruising    between  Bas-el-Had — the  most 

eastern  point  of  Arabia  (the  word  signifying  "limit") — and  Gape 

Jask,**^  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  preying  on  merchant  ships,  though  they 

took  care  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Company's  vessels  of  war,. 

the  commanders  of  which  had  received  orders  from  the  Bombay 

Government  not  to  molest  them  unless  they  assumed  an  aggressive 

attitude.     So  great  was  the  fear  of  these  pirates,  inspired  by  their- 

sanguinary  acts  of  cruelty,  that  a  panic  seized  the  inhabitants  of 

Basbire,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  entirely  deserting 

the  city.     The  Joasmi  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  by  the  Turkish 

troops,  sent  a  force  to  build  a  fort  at  Bassadore,  on  the  western 

extremity  of  the  island  of  Kishm,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 

by  the  Portuguese,  who   built  fortifications  and   reservoirs,   and 

which  became,  during  the  forty  years  preceding  its  abolitioD,  the 

head-quarters  of  the  Indian  Naval  Squadron  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 

What  may  be  described  as  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  upon  the  sea, 

and  merchant  vessels  feared  to  leave  any  port  without  the  escort  of 

*  In  Arriui's  account  of  the  Toyage  of  Nearohns'  fleet  from  the  month  of  th^ 
Indiis  np  the  Persian  Ghilf ,  Gape  Jask  is  caUed  Bardia.  It  was  while  Alexander's 
fleet  lay  here  that  the  oontroyersy  arose  between  Nearohns  and  Onesicritns,  the 
"  captain  of  the  royal  galley,''  as  the  historian  calls  him,  who  proposed  that  they 
ihoiild  steer  for  Cape  Mnssendon  and  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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negotiation  with  the  chief,  MooUa  Husaeiny  the  three  Companj'ft 
cruisers  being  in  their  stations,  the  troops,  preceded  by  the  gon* 
boats,  were  landed,  under  Oolonel  Smith,  about  2  p.m.  on  the  87di 
November.  While  forming  on  the  beach,  a  slight  skirmish  twk 
place  with  snch  of  the  armed  men  as  were  flying  for  shelter  to  th» 
castle.  The  troops  then  advanced  towards  the  fortress,  which  i» 
described  as  having  walls  fourteen  feet  thick,  pierced  with  loop* 
holes,  and  only  one  entrance  through  a  small  gate,  well  osBed  with 
iron  bolts  and  bars.  It  was  intended  to  have  blown  this  gate  open 
with  a  howitzer,  and  then  to  have  taken  the  place  by  storm;  bat  oo 
reaching  it,  when  the  ranks  opened,  and  the  men  proceeded  to 
surround  the  castle  and  seek  for  some  other  entrance^  they  wen 
picked  off  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  from  the  loop-holes  abo?e^ 
that  a  general  retreat  took  place ;  the  howitzer  was  abandoned  e?eD 
before  it  had  been  fired,  and  the  troops  sought  shelter  by  lying 
down  behind  the  ridges  of  sand  and  little  hillocks  immediately 
underneath  the  castle  walls.  An  Irish  officer,  jumping  up  from  bis 
hiding-place,  and  calling  on  some  of  his  comrades  to  follow  him  is 
an  attempt  to  rescue  the  howitzer,  was  immediately  killed,  and 
some  others,  who  only  raised  their  heads  to  look  around  them,  were 
picked  off  by  the  musketry  from  above.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
were  accordingly  ordered  to  keep  under  shelter  until  the  darkness 
of  the  night  favoured  their  retreat  to  the  beach,  whence  they  re- 
embarked  after  sunset  without  molestation. 

"  Meanwhile,^'  says  Commodore  Wainwright  in  his  despatch  of 
the  7th  of  December,  '*  the  gunboats  and  the  Fury,  which  being  of 
light  draught  had  been  towed  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort,  kept 
up  a  ruinous  fire  which  very  much  shattered  the  strong  fort  by 
sunset."     A  message  was  then  conveyed  to  Moolla  Hussem  in 
the  castle,  summoning  him  a  second  time  to  submit,  and  fixing 
until  2  A.M.  for  the  period  of  evacuation,  when,  in  the  event  of  a 
non-compliance,  it  was  threatened  that  the  squadron  should  bom- 
bard the  castle  from  a  nearer  anchorage,  and  no  quarter  be  afto^ 
wards  shown.     With  the  dawn  of  morning  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  fortress,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  expedition,  a  man 
was  seen  waving  a  Union  Jack  on  the  summit  of  its  walls.    This 
gallant  action  was  performed  by  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  Indiaa 
Navy,  who  had  commanded  the  Stromboli,  bomb-vessel,  at  the 
time  of  her  sinking,  while  on  her  way  from  Bombay,  but  had  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  and  now  commanded  the  Fury^  which  was 
one  of  the  vessels  nearest  the  shore. 

*'  During  the  night,''  says  Buckingham,  **  he  had  gone  on  shore 
alone,  taking  an  Union  Jack  in  his  hand,  and  advanced  singly  to 
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the  castle  gate.  The  fortress  had  already  been  abandoned  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  some  few  still  remained 
there.  These,  however,  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  individaaU. 
either  deeming  all  farther  resistance  anavailing,  or  sapporing,  pro- 
bably, that  no  one  would  come  singly,  but  as  a  herald  to  others 
immediately  following  for  his  support*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  castle 
was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  British  flag  waved  on  its  walls  by^ 
the  act  of  this  daring  officer,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  fleet."  The  town  and  fortifications,  together  with  11 
dhows,  were  then  taken  possession  of,  and  the  latter  were  bumt» 
As  Lnft  had  been  taken  by  the  Joasmis  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
it  was  delivered  over,  together  with  property  to  the  value  of 
£20,000  belonging  to  the  Imaum,  to  Sheikh  Dervish,  head  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  friendly  to  His  Highness.  The  loss  in  this  affair 
was  very  heavy,  the  squadron  having  twenty-seven  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Mr.  Hay,  Midshipman  of  the  Momington, 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Ouy,  Midshipmen  of  the  Termite^  and  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  boatswain  of  the  Nautilus. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  Joasmi 

Arabs,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  in  1817  we  find  that 

not  only  had  they  6  heavily-armed  vessels  blockading  the  Bussosah 

river,   but  16  sail  were  cruising    between  Bas-el-Had — the  most 

eastern  point  of  Arabia  (the  word  signifying  "limit*') — and  Cape 

Jask,"^  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  preying  on  merchant  ships,  though  they 

took  care  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Company's  vessels  of  war,. 

the  commanders  of  which  had  received  orders  from  the  Bombay 

Government  not  to  molest  them  unless  they  assumed  an  aggressive 

attitude.     So  great  was  the  fear  of  these  pirates,  inspired  by  their- 

sangruinary  acts  of  cruelty,  that  a  panic  seized  the  inhabitants  of 

Bushire,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  entirely  deserting 

the  city.     The  Joasmi  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  by  the  Turkish 

troops,  sent  a  force  to  build  a  fort  at  Bassadore,  on  the  western 

extremity  of  the  island  of  Kishm,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 

by  the  Portuguese,  who   built  fortifications  and   reservoirs,   and 

which  became,  during  the  forty  years  preceding  its  abolition,  the 

head-quarters  of  the  Indian  Naval  Squadron  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

What  may  be  described  as  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  upon  the  sea, 

and  merchant  vessels  feared  to  leave  any  port  without  the  escort  of 

*  In  Arrum's  acoonnt  of  the  Toyage  of  Nearchns'  fleet  from  the  month  of  the 
Indus  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  Oape  Jask  is  caUed  Bardis.  It  was  while  Alexander's 
flset  lay  heze  that  the  oontroversy  arose  between  Nearchns  and  Onesicritns,  the 
"  captain  of  the  royal  galley,"  as  the  historian  calls  him,  who  proposed  that  they 
•honld  steer  for  Gape  Mnssendon  and  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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negotiation  with  the  chief,  Moolla  Hassein,  the  three  Gompaa7'» 
craisers  heing  in  their  stations,  the  troopsj  preceded  by  the  giuw 
boats,  were  landed,  under  Oolonel  Smith,  about  2  p.m.  on  the  27th 
NoYember.  While  forming  on  the  beach,  a  slight  skirmish  took 
place  with  such  of  the  armed  men  as  were  flying  for  shelter  to  the 
castle.  The  troops  then  advanced  towards  the  fortress,  which  is 
described  as  having  walls  fourteen  feet  thick,  pierced  with  loop* 
holes,  and  only  one  entrance  through  a  small  gate,  well  cased  with 
iron  bolts  and  bars*  It  was  intended  to  have  blown  this  gate  open 
with  a  howitzer,  and  then  to  have  taken  the  place  by  storm ;  bot  on 
reaching  it,  when  the  ranks  opened,  and  the  men  proceeded  to 
surround  the  castle  and  seek  for  some  other  entrance,  they  were 
picked  off  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  from  the  loop-holes  above,, 
that  a  general  retreat  took  place ;  the  howitzer  was  abandoned  even 
before  it  had  been  fired,  and  the  troops  sought  shelter  by  lying 
down  behind  the  ridges  of  sand  and  little  hillocks  immediately 
underneath  the  castle  walls.  An  Irish  officer,  jumping  up  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  calling  on  some  of  his  comrades  to  follow  him  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  the  howitzer,  was  immediately  killed,  and 
some  others,  who  only  raised  their  heads  to  look  around  them,  were 
picked  off  by  the  musketry  from  above.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
were  accordingly  ordered  to  keep  under  shelter  until  the  darkness 
of  the  night  favoured  their  retreat  to  the  beach,  whence  they  re- 
embarked  after  sunset  without  molestation. 

"  Meanwhile,''  says  Commodore  Wainwright  in  his  despatch  of 
the  7th  of  December,  **  the  gunboats  and  the  Fury,  which  being  of 
light  draught  had  been  towed  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort,  kept 
up  a  ruinous  fire  which  very  much  sbattered  the  strong  fort  by 
sunset."  A  message  was  then  conveyed  to  Moolla  Hussein  in 
the  castle,  summoning  him  a  second  time  to  submit,  and  fixing 
until  2  A.M.  for  the  period  of  evacuation,  when,  in  the  event  of  a 
non-compliance,  it  was  threatened  that  the  squadron  should  bom- 
bard the  castle  from  a  nearer  anchorage,  and  no  quarter  be  after* 
wards  shown.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  fortress,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  expedition,  a  man 
was  seen  waving  a  Union  Jack  on  the  summit  of  its  walls.  This 
gallant  action  was  performed  by  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  Indian 
Mavy,  who  had  commanded  the  StromboU,  bomb-vessel,  at  the 
time  of  her  sinking,  while  on  her  way  irom  Bombay,  but  had  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  and  now  commanded  the  Furjf,  which  was 
one  of  the  vessels  nearest  the  shore. 

**  During  the  night,''  says  Buckingham,  *'  he  had  gone  on  shore 
alone,  taking  an  Union  Jack  in  his  hand^  and  advanced  singly  to 
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the  castle  gate.  The  fortress  had  already  heen  abandoned  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  some  few  still  remained 
there*  These,  however,  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  individaal^. 
either  deeming  all  further  resistance  unayailing,  or  supposing^  pro- 
bably,  that  no  one  would  come  singly,  but  as  a  herald  to  others 
immediately  following  for  his  support.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  castle 
was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  British  flag  waved  on  its  walls  by 
the  act  of  this  daring  officer,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  fleet."  The  town  and  fortifications,  together  with  11 
dhows,  were  then  taken  possession  of,  and  the  latter  were  burnt* 
As  Luft  had  been  taken  by  the  Joasmis  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat^ 
it  was  delivered  over,  together  with  property  to  the  value  of 
£20,000  belonging  to  the  Imaum,  to  Sheikh  Dervish,  head  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  friendly  to  His  Highness.  The  loss  in  this  aflfair 
was  very  heavy,  the  squadron  having  twenty-seven  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Mr.  Hay,  Midshipman  of  the  Mornington, 
Mr*  James  and  Mr.  Guy,  Midshipmen  of  the  Temaie,  and  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  boatswain  of  the  Nautilus. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  chastiBement  inflicted  on  the  Joasmi 
Arabs,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  in  1817  we  find  that 
not  only  had  they  6  heavily-armed  vessels  blockading  the  Bussosah. 
river,  but  15  sail  were  cruising  between  Bas-el-Had — the  most 
eastern  point  of  Arabia  (the  word  signifying  *' limit") — and  Gape 
Jask,''^  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  preying  on  merchant  ships,  though  they 
took  care  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Company's  vessels  of  war,, 
the  commanders  of  which  had  received  orders  from  the  Bombay 
Government  not  to  molest  them  unless  they  assumed  an  aggressive 
attitude.  So  great  was  the  fear  of  these  pirates,  inspired  by  their- 
sanguinary  acts  of  cruelty,  that  a  panic  seized  the  inhabitants  of 
Bashire,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  entirely  deserting 
the  city.  The  Joasmi  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  by  the  Turkish 
troops,  sent  a  force  to  build  a  fort  at  Bassadore,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Kishm,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  built  fortifications  and  reservoirs,  and 
which  became,  during  the  forty  years  preceding  its  abolition,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Indian  Naval  Squadron  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
What  may  be  described  as  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  upon  the  sea, 
and  merchant  vessels  feared  to  leave  any  port  without  the  escort  of 

*  In  Anian's  account  of  the  yoyage  of  Nearchns'  fleet  from  the  month  of  th6 
LiduB  np  the  Persian  Ghilf ,  Oape  Jask  ia  called  Bardia.  It  was  while  Alexander'a 
fleet  lay  heze  that  the  controyersy  arose  between  Nearchns  and  Onesicritns,  the 
'*  captain  of  the  royal  galley, **  as  the  historian  calls  him,  who  proposed  that  they 
ihonld  steer  for  Cape  Mnssendon  and  coaet  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ooean. 
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-a  ship  of  war,  for  the  pirates  had  beoome  so  bloodthirsty  by  long 
impunity  that,  not  satisfied  with  plandering  ships,  they  massacred 
the  orews.  However,  on  the  2l8t  of  December  1818,  Lieutenant 
Tanner,  of  the  Indian  Navy^  commanding  the  Antelope,  14  guns, 
'gave  them  a  severe  lesson.  Descrying  a  Joasmi  squadron  of  6 
large  baghalahs,  1  dhow,  and  2  batils,  under  sail  close  to  the  island 
of  EUshm,  with  a  full-rigged  ship,  belonging  to  our  ally  the  Imaum 
•of  Muscat,  in  tow,  he  cleared  for  action.  The  enemy  opened  a  hoi 
fire  on  the  brig,  which  was  briskly  returned.  On  closing  the 
Kishm  shore,  the  pirate  vessels  wore  and  stood  across  the  Ante- 
dopes  bows,  upon  which  she  tacked  to  engage  them  at  close  quarters. 
Uer  fire  told  with  terrible  effect  as  she  neared  them,  and  a  batil 
was  observed,  after  speaking  one  of  the  baghalahs,  to  prooeed  to 
the  others  with  a  message,  upon  which  the  whole  squadron  bore  up 
and  steered  for  the  Antelope* s  main  chains.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  the  gallant  crew  of  the  little  brig,  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  pirates,  in  desperation,  intended  to  try  their  favourite 
manoduvre  of  boarding  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of  men.  But 
'the  officers  and  men  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  worked  their 
^guns  with  such  cool  precision  that,  though  within  half  a  cable's 
length,  the  enemy  hauled  off,  having  sustained  very  heavy  loss, 
^oon  after  they  made  a  second  attempt  to  board,  but  were  again 
heavily  dosed  with  grape,  upon  which  they  bore  up  for  Ras-ul- 
'Ehymah.  The  Antelope  gave  chase,  but,  after  a  pursuit  of  five 
.and  a  half  hours,  the  wind  being  light,  they  escaped,  two  of  their 
baghalahs  being  in  a  shattered  condition.  The  pirates  afterwards 
-acknowledged  to  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  which 
principally  arose  during  their  attempts  to  board.  The  victory 
was  a  very  creditable  one,  as  the  Antelope  carried  14  guns  and  a 
^rew  of  71  Europeans  and  87  natives,  and  the  pirate  vessels  were 
armed  with  28  guns  and  had  on  board  1,070  men.  It  was  subse- 
•quendy  ascertained  that  the  object  in  carrying  such  large  crews 
was  to  form  a  settlement  in  Eishm,  which  at  this  time  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  who  also  rented  from  Persia 
Bunder  Abbas  and  its  dependencies,  some  90  miles  of  coast  line. 

In  November  1819  took  place  the  second  expedition  against  the 
pirates  of  Bas-ul-Khymah.  The  fleet  rendezvoused  at  Eishm,  where 
they  took  in  a  supply  of  'water,  and  Bas-ul-Ehymah  was  reduced 
after  regular  siege  operations,  in  which  the  British  loss  was  5  killed, 
including  Major  Molesworth  of  the  47th  Begiment,  and  52 
wounded,  the  enemy  losing  about  1,000  men.  Bas-ul-Ehymah 
was  occupied  by  a  British  force  until  the  18th  of  July  1820,  when 
ihe  detachment  was  removed  to  Deristan,  situated  on  a  large  bay 
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in  the  island  of  Eishm,  which  became  also  the  head-qaarters  of  the^ 
Indian  Naval  Squadron  of  five  ships,  permanently  stationed  in* 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace- 
concluded  on  the  8th  of  January  1820,  with  the  Joasmi  and  other 
chiefs  of  Ras-ul-Khymah,  Shargah,  and  other  parts  of  what  was 
long  known  as  "  the  pirate  coast."  The  military  force  stationed  at 
Kishm  suffered  so  severely  from  the  intense  heat,  owing  to  the  camp 
being  on  a  rocky  hill  exposed  to  the  heated  prevailing  winds,  or 
shemal^  that,  in  February  1822,  the  troops  were  removed  thence  by 
the  Company's  cruisers  to  Sallack,  on  the  south  coast,  eight  and  a 
half  miles  south-west  of  Deristan,  and  later  to  Bassadore,*  on  the 
same  island,  which  continued  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indian 
Kaval  Squadron  up  to  the  date  of  its  abolition.  In  1828  the 
military  force,  hitherto  retained  in  the  Gulf  since  the  expedition  to 
Bas-ul-Ehymah,  was  removed  to  Bombay,  and  the  Indian  Naval 
Squadron  was  left  alone  to  fulfil  the  police  duties  of  this  inland 
sea. 

Doubtless  the  secluded  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  will  become 
the  scene  of  stirring  events.  The  great  northern  Power  which  has 
absorbed  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  will  surely  in  the  course  of 
time,  probably  within  twenty  or  even  ten  years,  take  the  opportunity 
of  our  being  involved  in  hostilities  elsewhere,  to  seize  Persia,  and, 
on  the  disintegration  of  the  Turkish  Empire  making  further  pro- 
gress, on  the  Pashalic  of  Baghdad,  which  will  bring  Russia  down^ 
to  Bussorah  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  this  old  battle-ground  of 
England,  whence  we  ousted  the  Portuguese  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago,  and  in  whose  waters  we  have  ever  since  been  the  undisputed 
masters,  we  can,  unless  our  maritime  power  declines,  successfully 
curb  fiussia  or  any  other  Power.  On  the  sea  we  are  in  our 
element,  but  the  mad  scheme  of  advancing  far  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  India  to  meet  the  Russian  advance  can  only  end  in  military 
disaster  and  financial  ruin  to  India.  Such  authorities  as  Lord 
Wolseley  and  the  late  General  Gordon  were  against  it ;  and  though 
it  is  true  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  desired 
the  continuance  of  our  occupation  of  Candahar,  this  does  not 
satisfy  the  amateur  strategists  who  would  advance  our  armies  to 
the  Helmund,  or  even  Herat,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Hindoo 
Khoosh  mountains,  enclosing  the  Cabul  Valley,  or  to  Balkh,  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  thought,  in  these  engrossing  combinations,  of 
the  financial  question,  which  happily  puts  the  veto  on  this  reductu> 

*  Basaadore,  which  has  the  advantage  of  an  exoeUent  harbour,  U  situated  at  th» 
point  fonning  the  sonth-west  extremity  of  Kishm.  A  short  distance  within  th» 
point  stand  the  rains  of  the  once  flonri^ing  town  of  Bassadore. 
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ad  ahmrdum  of  the  best  way  to  meet  the  inevitable  Bnasiaii 
advance.  Behind  the  range  of  mountains  on  our  frontiers,  form- 
ing an  impassible  barrier,  if  properly  fortified,  with  the  Indos  as  a 
second  line  of  defence,  we  ought  to  hold  India  against  th^  world, 
provided  we  have  the  people  and  princes  of  India  with  us ;  and  if 
we  have  not»  then  our  tenure  of  the  Eastern  Empire  is  precarioaa 
indeed.  But  it  is  on  the  Amoor  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  we 
<nm  most  efiectually  check  Russia,  as  General  Gordon  recommended ; 
and  should  she  advance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  waters  of  that 
**  British  lake  "  we  can  best  make  our  power  felt  and  strike  a  deciave 
blow,  so  long  as  our  rulers  are  alive  to  the  paramount  necessity  of 
maintaining  our  navy  at  a  strength  equal  to  a  combination  of  any 
two  European  powers. 
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By  M.  J.  GoLQUHOUN. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Thb  Rising  of  the  Storm. 

BuBKEy  Whitby,  and  his  wife  were  sitting  at  their  breakfast-table 
at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May  1867.  Whitby 
-wtts  dressed  in  full  uniform,  having  only  just  returned  firom 
morning  parade.  The  table  was  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the 
room,  in  spite  of  the  glare  and  heat  without,  was  dim  and  cool,  the 
shutters  being  dosed. 

The  bnngalow  was  a  scene  of  repose  and  happiness^  **  a  home 
irhere  hearts  were  of  each  other  sure."  The  newly-married  couple 
SBd  their  friend  were  lingering  over  the  meal,  and  laughing  at  those 
nameless  little  trifles  and  verbal  jokes  which  lose  all  their  point  in 
repetition,  and  yet  raise  a  gay  laugh  in  daily  life ;  while  Florence 
had  started  early,  when  it  was  cool,  to  spend  the  day  in  the  city  of 
Delhi,  with  some  friends  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  who  lived  there. 

Suddenly  Whitby's  orderly,  a  handsome  young  Rajpoot  rushed 
into  the  apartment,  the  picture  of  fear  and  amazement.  **  Sahib," 
lie  cried,  **  the  Fouge  has  come  from  Meerut ! " 

Whitby  rose  from  the  table,  fastened  on  his  sword,  and  put  his 
bat  on  his  head.  Despite  his  endeavours  to  appear  calm  so  as 
not  to  alarm  his  wifcj  he  looked  almost  as  much  astonished  as  his 
infermant. 

**  What  is  the  Fouge  ?  what  has  happened  ?  "  cried  Eleanor  aad 
Bvrke. 

**  Oh,  nothing,"  answered  her  husband  quite  collectedly.  ''  It 
means  only  the  army.  There  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  about. 
I  am  going  to  see  the  Brigadier,  and  I  shall  be  back  directly." 

He  then  left,  accompanied  by  his  orderly  ;  and  his  wife,  not  at 
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all  disturbed  in  mind,  went  aboat  ber  daily  duties  as  calmly  as  at 
any  other  time ;  while  Burke  lit  a  cigar  and  read  a  noveL 

Whitby  soon  returned,  looking  rather  annoyed,  but  otherwise  n 
calm  and  self-possessed  as  usual.  He  said :  '*  Brigadier  Graves  has 
ordered  me  to  take  two  hundred  men  to  the  White  House.  Some 
slight  disturbances  haye  taken  place  at  Meerut,  and  from  that 
point  we  should  command  a  view  of  the  road  from  the  ford  of 
Baghput,  by  which  the  disaffected  may  try  to  reach  the  city  of 
Delhi. 

**  But  the  heat  is  frightful,"  she  said  ;  **  must  you  go  now  ?  " 

**  Yes/'  he  answered,  '^  but  I  shall  get  under  cover  at  the  White 
House,  which  is  empty.  Good-bye,  sweetheart."  He  kissed  his- 
wife  as  he  bade  her  adieu.  Neither  of  them  for  one  moment 
imagined  what  frightful  scenes  they  would  pass  through  befors 
they  met  again.  For  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  army  had  suddenly 
taken  place.  The  Whitbys  had  little  expected  it,  nor  could  they 
foresee  the  six  months  of  ceaseless  struggle  and  conflict  which 
would  occur  before  the  revolt  was  suppressed. 
*  Whitby  walked  to  the  quarters  of  his  soldiers,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Captain  Tytler,  another  officer  of  the  same  regiment,  but 
neither  of  them  suspected  the  loyalty  of  their  men.  The  soldiers^ 
proceeded  to  fill  their  pouches  with  ammunition,  and  Whitby  could 
not  help  observing  that  they  were  taking  a  larger  quantity  than  he 
had  ordered ;  but,  as  time  was  short,  he  contented  himself  with 
reprimanding  them  sharply  for  the  present,  determining  to  report 
some  of  them  for  disorderly  conduct.  At  length  the  two  companies- 
started,  and  marched  down  the  straight  roads  of  the  cantonments, 
on  each  side  of  which  stood  the  detached  villa-like  residences  of  the 
English  officers,  surrounded  by  gardens  full  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

As  they  marched  on,  they  saw  an  English  officer  riding  rapidly 
towards  them.  '*  Whitby,"  he  said,  **  the  Brigadier  has  ordered 
all  the  women  and  children  to  assemble  at  the  artillery-sergeants' 
quarters.  I  will  inform  your  wife,  and  I  will  let  Miss  Page  and 
her  father  know." 

The  staff  officer  galloped  on.  His  words  pierced  Whitby's 
heart  like  a  dagger,  for  he  realised  that  some  great  danger  was  now 
apprehended,  or  the  Brigadier  would  not  have  ordered  such  pre- 
cautionary measures ;  and  although  he  was  bent  on  performing  the 
military  duty  on  which  he  was  ordered^  he  could  not  help  feeling 
deeply .  anxious  about  his  young  wife,  who,  unsuspicious  of  any 
danger,  was  left  alone  under  subh  unforeseen  circumstances.  They 
passed  a  high,  massively  built  small  fortress,  called  the  Flagstaff 
Tower;  it  was  situated  on  the  hill  known  as  the  Bidge  of  Delhi,, 
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and  from  its  summit  the  English  ensign  still  waved.  After  leaving 
tbisy  they  marched  but  a  short  distance,  and  halted  at  a  large  un- 
occupied villa,  the  White  House.  By  this  time  the  heat  v^as 
intense^  for  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  two  officers  bailed 
with  pleasure  the  sight  of  the  mansion,  where  they  hoped  at  least 
to  find  a  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

Whitby  addressed  his  soldiers :  ''  Gome  out  of  the  heat/'  be  said, 
*'  and  sit  here  in  the  shade." 

**  We  prefer  sitting  here.  Sahib/'  said  some  of  the  younger 
men  with  un-military  familiarity. 

Whitby  remarked  a  group  of  young  soldiers,  most  of  them  mere 
boys,  who  were  listening  with  intense  interest  to  a  vet.eran,  who 
seemed  to  be  haranguing  them.  He  heard  the  orator  say :  **  It 
is  just  one  hundred  years  since  Plassey.  Have  not  the  Brahmins 
always  foretold  it  ?  Is  it  not  written  in  the  books  that  the  Com* 
pany  shall  rule  one  hundred  years  and  no  more  ?  Are  not  the 
men  from  Meerut  our  brothers?  Why  should  we  then  fight 
against  them  and  obey  foreigners  ?  " 

Whitby  could  not  help  feeling  disturbed  at  this  speech,  although 
at  the  time  he  little  understood  its  ominous  import.  *'  Gome  in 
out  of  the  sun/'  he  said  sternly  to  the  speaker.  '^  You — an  old 
soldier — what  do  you  mean  by  this  disobedience  ?  It  will  be  all 
the  worse  for  you,  who  ought  to  know  better.^' 

The  soldiers  submissiyely  entered  the  door  of  a  large  shed,  for 
the  habit  of  military  obedience  was  still  strong  in  them,  added 
to  which  the  more  than  ordinary  influence  Whitby  exercised  over 
the  men  of  his  own  regiment  forced  them  to  submit.  Tet  still 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  restlessness  and  excitement  around 
them  too  real  to  be  completely  bidden  from  observation.  They 
talked,  they  gesticulated,  some  argued,  and,  again,  some  spoke  in 
low  earnest  whispers.  They  had  been  at  the  White  House  five 
hours,  when  suddenly  an  end  was  put  to  the  tension  of  nerves  so 
painfully  felt  by  the  men  and  their  officers. 

It  was  then  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  at  once  every 
man  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  seized  his  gun,  startled  by  a  terrifio 
noise,  which  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a  thousand  cannon,  or  eyen 
as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 

Natives  and  Europeans  alike  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  city 
lying  below  them  across  the  river  Jumna,  for  the  terrifying  sound 
evidently  proceeded  from  thence.  Then  they  saw  a  snowy  white 
oloud — ^like  a  sheet — Changing  over  Delhi.  This  gradually  rode 
higher  and  higher,  becoming  quite  black  as  it  ascended  into  the 
cloudless  sky. 

YOL.  XI7.  25 
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"  Good  God !  "  said  Whitby  to  Tytler,  '*  It  is  all  up  with  ns,  the 
natives  have  taken  Delhi,  and  blown  up  the  magazine  !  *' 

Tbie  effect  of  this  spectacle  upon  the  two  hundred  soldiers  wts 
electrioflj.  -After  gazing  on  the  sight  in  deathlike  silence  for  a 
momenty  as  if  spellbound^  they  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and, 
being  Hindoos  and  mostly  men  of  Oude,  they  shouted  ''  Long  ma; 
Pirtheev^  reign !  " 

They  then,  without  the  least  hesitation,  rushed  tumultuously  on 
the  road  to  Delhi,  taking  their  arms  with  them.  Whitby  and 
l!ytler  called  after  them,  exhorting  and  commanding  them  to 
return,  but  their  words  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  thoughtless 
youths  of  the  88th,  who  had  but  lately  joined,  hastened  on  to  swell 
the  throng  in  the  revolted  city ;  but  forty  old  soldiers,  whom  time 
and  dangers  shared  together  had  bound  personally  to  their  ofiBoeis, 
remained  behind. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Whitby,  addressing  them,  "  you  will  be  loyal 
to  the  English  Government  and  true  to  me  ?  " 

^'  Sahib,"  they  answered,  ''  we  will  not  allow  a  hair  of  your  head 
to  be  touched !  " 

Whitby  was  about  to  return  to  cantonments  with  his  small  gaaid 
of  faithful  soldiers,  to  report  to  the  Brigadier  that  most  of  his 
men  had  deserted,  when  he  saw  Captain  Holland  riding  in  hot 
haste  towards  them. 

''  Whitby,"  he  said  as  he  drew  near,  ''  the  Brigadier  has  ordered 
you  to  bring  your  men  at  once  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower." 

**  My  men  ?  "  answered  Whitby,  bitterly ;  "  I  have  only  these 
forty  soldiers  left ;  the  rest  have  gone  to  join  the  insurrection  in 
Delhi." 

**  Come  at  once,  Whitby,"  answered  the  other ;  ''  the  Brigadier 
wishes  to  see  you." 

They  soon  reached  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  which  they  found  greadj 
changed  from  the  quiet  and  tranquil  appearance  which  they  ob- 
served as  they  had  passed  it  in  the  morning.  The  English  ensign 
still  waved  from  the  tower,  and  some  Indian  boys,  who,  being 
Christians,  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  English^  manned  the 
top  of  the  small  fortification,  and  muskets  and  ammunition  were 
oeing  handed  up  to  them.  On  one  side  stood  the  Brigadier,  hold- 
ing an  impromptu  council  of  war  with  half  a  dozen  officers,  as  to 
the  best  means  to  be  employed  in  the  emergency  in  which  tbej 
found  themselves.  On  the  level  ground  which  surrounded  the 
tower  were  several  groups  of  English  ladies,  ayahs,  and  chil- 
dren. A  great  number  of  private  carriages  stood  near  at  hand; 
there  were  besides  a  few  sepoys   and  numerous  native  servants, 
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whilQ  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  also  crowded  wiihwomea  ai^ 
•children.  , 

Whithy  looked  around  with  agonizing  anxiety^^anj  at  laat  law 
his  wife,  whose  fine  face  looked  calm  and  braVe ;  she  was  stio^d- 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  tower^  handing  np  armftto  its'boy  defenders. 

Another  feature  of  the  scene  was  a  cart,  whose  ghastly,  contends 
:were  hidden  by  a  covering  of  pink  and  yellow  masliii,  whioti 
shrouded  the  dead  bodies  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  54th  find 
other  regiments,  who  had  been  murdered  by  their  soldiers  tfkdX 
morning  in  the  city.  Among  them  was  the  corpse  of  poor  Chad- 
wicke,  and  many  others  who  had  been  at  the  dinner  .party  of  the 
previous  night.  Before  Whitby  could  speak  to  his  wife>  he,  in  a 
few  hasty  words,  reported  the  desertion  of  his  men  to  the  Brigadier; 
lie  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  what,  liad 
actually  taken  place  at  Delhi.  ^ 

The  native  cavalry  and  other  regiments  had  riaen  the  night 
before  in  Meerut,  murdered  their  officers,  and  had  ridden  fojrty 
miles  straight  over  to  Delhi.  Brigadier  Graves  sent  out  the  S4(h 
N.I.  to  oppose  their  entrance  into  the  city,  but,  instead  of  repulsing 
the  rebels,  this  regiment  fraternized  with  them,  and  killed  their 
English  officers,  who  strove  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  The  re^ 
▼olted  troops  had  been  joined  by  the  King  of  DelHi,  and,  at  bis 
orders,  they  then  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  Arsenal,  which  they  knew 
was  filled  with  munitions  of  war.  Young  Willoughby  had  charge 
of  this  post,  and  as  he  had  but  nine  Englishmen  to  rely  upon,  ^ 
eould  not  hope  to  defend  the  place  against  the  swarms  who  ai^. 
tacked  it.  He  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  to  the  magazine,  aqd, 
as  the  rebels  poured  in,  he  applied  a  match  to  it  and  blew  uQ;* 
assailants  and  defenders  togethei^,  being  prepared  to  sacrifice  hiuk: 
self,  and  those  he  knew  were  loyal,  rather  than  allow  this  gceffi 
store  of  warlike  materials  to  fall  into  the  hands  pf  the  insurgents. 

Willoughby,  so  handsome,  brave,  and  gentle,  so  modest  and  un- 
assuming, had  in  his  breast  the  heart  of  a  true  hero, .  and  had 
performed  a  deed  the  remembrance  of  which  will  last  for  ever,  and. 
rank  worthily  with  the  most  vaunted  achievements  of;  apciei;^. 
chivalry.  Strange  to  relate,  Willoughby  and  another  o(Bc^4 
escaped  from  the  burning  ruins,  and  made  their  way  out  of  the, 
city,  but  only  to  be  murdered  at  last  by  hostile  villagers.  >     \. 

Indecision  and  hesitation  were  rampant  in  the  little  council^held 
at  the  Flagstaff  Tower;  no  one  knew  what  (o  do  for  .the  best; 
some  advised  one  thing,  and  some  another.  This  was.  a-  wo^by 
hesitation,  for  Brigadier  Graves  refused  to  abandon  liis  post;  l^e 
believed  and  hoped  every  minute  to  sjse  English  troop3  and  guns 
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axrive  from  Meernt,  only  forty  miles  away.    At  Meerat  there  w»- 
a  lar^e  force  of  British  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 

Tytler/oF  the  88th  K.I.,  addressing  the  Brigadier,  said : 

**  Pardon  me,  Sir,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

*'  t  shall  stay  here,*'  he  answered,  '*  and  protect  the  women  adi 
dbildren." 

'*But,^  resumed  Tytler,  ''it  is  impossible  to  defend  them  hen 
without  food  or  water." 

^^  We  cannot  abandon  onr  post,*'  said  some  of  the  other  officen 

''^here  is  no  disgrace  in  leaving  a  situation  which  is  untenabk^'^ 
said  Tytler,  *'  and  this  is  so ;  and  I  dare  not  stay  here  and  see  m) 
wife  and  children  murdered  before  my  eyes.  It  would  be  unmanly 
in  me  toot  to  try  and  save  them  and  the  other  ladies  and  ohildien, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  leave  at  once.  I  will  stadd  my 
«onrt-martid  I  **  he  said  hotly,  **  but  leave  this  we  must,  and  tbil 
immediately !  ^ 

iThe  times  were  out  of  joint,  indeed,  or  Tytler  would  never  htift 
ilitftressed  his  superior  officer  in  these  terms,  but  have  content^ 
himself  with  the  strict  performance  of  any  duties  assigned  to  him;. 
but  he  felt  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  speak  out.  He  wii 
a  good  officer^  having  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  naikiv^  oharadtet 
than  most  Englishmen  possessed,  and  this  enabled  bim  to  «d 
clearly  the  desperate  nature  of  the  strait  they  were  in.  TytWk 
words  accustomed  men's  min^s  to  the  idea  of  t^treat,  but  they 
o6uld  hfardly  believe  that  succour  would  not  come  from  MeenV 
atkd  they  detested  the  idea  of  retiring. 

By  this  time  it  was  5  o'clock,  and  the  heat  was  oppressive,  sol 
l^ides,  they  had  been  almost  without  food  or  drink  the  whoft 
oT  the  anxious  day.  So  it  was  decided  that  when  the  san  art 
tbt^y  %hotild  retreat,  and  try  t6  reach  tJmballa,  whiob  was  abottt 
seventy  toiles  distant,  and  which  was  garrisoned  by  EngliBh 
troops.  They  possessed  two  guns,  which  it  was  arranged  sbooli 
form  the  advance  guard,  while  the  forty  faithful  sepoys  who  kid 
r^ained  with  Whitby,  and  a  few  others  of  the  74th,  were  to 
ftrotect  the  rear.  This  being  settled,  Whitby,  having  now  a 
litLe  of  action  open  to  him,  went  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  watch* 
ing  and  listening  to  the  tones  of  his  loved  voice,  when  he  hail 
ako  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  must  retire. 

'^How  thankful  I  am  to  see  you  here!''  he  cried.  ''How did 
you  come?  have  you  a  carriage  ?  " 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  was  brought  here  by  the  quartet 
master's  wife." 

I  will  send  for  our  close  carriage  at  once,''  he  answered,  **  t^ 
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'jfb^n  the  ean  sets  we  are  all  to  start.    Bat  where/*  he  oontinaed  in 
'^,  tQne  of  anxiety,  '*  is  poor  little  Florence  ?  " 

**  0he  has  qot  oox^^  yet.  9he  wo^  i|i  the  city,  yon  know,  but  as 
jlQQn  as  the  diqturb^oe  be^n  P^si^Qnd  Bq^ke  rashed  oflT  to  ])elhi 
^  bring  her  away," 

Whitby  4^re4  ^ot  ppt  tb^  teprible  troth  into  words,  which  wn^, 
-tbl^t  nearly  Ml  tbe  ^n|[lisb  in  the  city — ^^Xi  and  women — ^were  in 
^e  greatest  danger. 

Jnst  then  an  extraordinary  appfirifion  appeared^  a  fair^i  taU, 
irell-fpn|9e4  Vfxwfk^  wbQsa  feet  wer^  b^r^ ;  bo  had  no  hat  on  his 
liead»  aod  his  posti|ine  wa9  §  Iqosj^  fait  p'  puqh-soiled  white  flannel 
looking  more  thai)  ^je^  piQpolii^  wbefe  ^1  tba-  men  were  in  full 
•fipifpnn* 

"  Jt  is  Carew ! "  pried  Wfeitby. 

The  Squire  addressed  tbe  Brigadier :  **  I  have  just  managed  tp 
-escape  from  the  Main-guard.  The  whole  pity  is  up,  and  has  joinf^ 
*the  mutineers ;  they  kill  all  tbe  English,  men,  women,  ox  children, 
-4liey  see.''  And  then  in  a  few  hurried  words  he  went  on  to  exp}ain 
that  he  and  several  English  men  and  women  at  the  Main-guar4  h^ 
imanaged  to  drop  from  the  city  wall,  a  distance  of  thirty  feet^  ana 
^ross  the  glacis  of  the  fort.  "  Mo^t  of  Qiir  party,*'  he  said.  **  were 
•determined  to  get  into  tbe  open  country  and  reach  HeeruL 
93nrke  aiid  Florence  are  together ;  but  I  joined  an  officer  called 
Merton,  and  came  here.  Where  are  Major  and  Miss  Page  ?  I  do 
not  see  them,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Whitbys. 

"  I  have  not  seen  them  all  day,"  said  Eleanor.     *'  They  were 
-^certainly  warned,  at  the  san^e  time  that  I  was,  to  come  to  the  llag- 
fltaff,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other  Louisa  absolutely  refat^ed  tp 
.leave  her  house ;  at  least,  I  was  told  so.'' 

**  I  will  go  to  the  Red  House  at  once/'  cried  Carew,  although  h^ 
was  utterly  exhausted  by  his  dangerous  escape  from  the  waited 
eity,  and  long  walk  in  the  sun.  ''What  can  have  become  o^ 
.her  ?  "     He  left,  running  with  great  speed  towards  the  Bed  Hous^. 

Whitby's  few  soldiers  were  standing  near  him,  and  an  old  man 
pow  addressed  him.  ''  Sahib,"  he  said,  ''  are  you  playing  with 
ns  ?  If  you  do  not  leave  at  once,  we  cannot  go  with  you*  For 
Ood's  sake  leave  at  once !  The  cavalry  from  Meerat  are  in  tbe 
Ochterlony  gardens,  close  at  hand,  resting  their  horses ;  they  are 
•only  waiting  till  the  sun  goes  down,  for  they  think,  as  you  haye 
'Stayed  here  all  day,  that  you  intend  remaining  for  the  night ;  an4 
•unless  you  are  gone  when  they  arrive,  you  will  all  be  murdered;  i^id 
4hey  will  kill  us  for  having  stayed  with  you.  Leave  at  once,  Sahib, 
^r  we  must  go." 
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''''  Whitby  repeated  thjs  fresh  news  to  the  Brigadier,  who  then  gKf6 
order^  for  inatant  departure.  The  ladies  aud  children  were  plaeed 
juji '  yehiclea, .  It^d  x>t  the  oflBcers  some  walked  and  some  tods, 
tvhltby's '  <$arriage  having  opportunely  arriyed,  he  placed  hitf 
wife  in  i^  and  mounted  his  charger,  which  his  orderly  had  brought 
tijlp.  *'  I  have  to  stay  with  my  men,"  he  Baid,  "  but  yoti  vrill  drive 
oh,  and  ifiind  you  follow  the  guns,  then  reach  the  ford  of  Baghput^ 
apd  go  across  country  to  Meernt.'' 

*'  The  probation  started  at  full  gallop,  the  guns  going  first  as 
p)rdered»  but  Captain  De  Teissier,  the  artillery  officer  who  was  in 
bojmmand  of  them^  having  had  his  charger  shot  under  him  early 
in  ibe  day  was  on  foot,  and  was  soon  left  behind. 

Tbey-had  proceeded  along  some  roads  when  Eleanor  discovered 
that  ber  carriage  was  no  longer  following  the  course  of  the  guns. 
'^'Stop/*  she  Baid  to  the  coachman ;  **  you  are  going  wrong  1  Why 
W  you  not  follow  the  guhs?'' 

I*  Because  they  have  left  us,"  answered  the  servant.  **  They  ar» 
'  go)Q0  to  Delhi  to  join  the  rebels,  and  I  am  driving  to  Baghpm  as 
^e  Sahib  said/' 

'^Th^n  we  will  wait  for  him,"  said  Eleanor*  ''I  will  not  go  on 
donCii  for  Jie  told  me  to  follow  the  guns." 

They  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Whitby  rode  up 
^qitedly  to  the  carriage.     ''Where  are  the  guns ? '^  he  asked. 

'^They*  have  deserted  us  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy,"  answered 
Eleanor* 

',' And  my  forty  men,  who  promised  me  to  be  faithful,  have  left 
us  jalso  !  We  met^  as  we  came  along,  two  of  our  own  men  who  were 
'fri|;btful-*lobkiUg  objects,  being  literally  flayed  alive!  They  were 
p^rt  of  the  guard  at  the  Arsenal  at  Delhi,  and  had  been  blown  up 
with  it.  Not  knowing  from  whence  they  had  come  1  inquired  how 
they  were  in  sO  dreadful  a  condition  ?  They  answered,  *  Wil- 
ioughby  Sahib  has  blown  us  up  when  we  were  doing  our  duty  to 
tihe  i^nglidh  Government.'  '  Then,'  said  my  men,  *  if  the  £ng» 
l^sh  treat  us  like  this,  we  will  serve  them  no  longer.'  I  tried  to 
resaon^with  them,"  he  continued ;  *'  I  reminded  tbem  of  their  pro- 
m^,  but  it  was  useless.  'Sahib/  they  said,  'you  told  ns  we 
should  have  guns,  and  they  are  gone  ;  you  promised  us  water,  wi^ 
have  none.  60  ajad  take  the  ladies  and  children  away,  for  you  are  in 
danger.  We  will  allow  no  English  to  be  killed  if  we  can  help  iv 
for  your, sake,  but  we  can  stay  with  you  no  longer.'  So  tbey 
Dlive  gone,  all  but  three  men,  who  declare  they  will  stay  to  protect 
otir  individual  piarty,  and  one  of  them  is  my  orderly.  Panel 
Singh." 
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'  The  oarriage,  in  followicg  the  gnns,  had  gone  down  various  roads, 
and  the  Whitbys  fouad  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  house. 

That  evening,  before  the  Brigadier  (who  was  one  of  the  lasit  to 
leave  the  eantonments)  finally  deserted  his  post;  the  ammnnition 
whioh  had  been  collected  at  the  Flagstafif  Tower  was  <)renched 
with  water  and  rendered  useless.  An  effort  was  made  to  recover'  a 
magazine  outside  the  oity  walls,  held  by  the  88th  N.I.,  but  without 
ancoess.  Incendiary  fires  were  rising  on  all  sides  of  the  oatiton- 
ments  before  Brigadier  Graves,  Captain  Niohol,  and  Dr.  Stewart 
mounted  their  horses  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the  city  of  the 
Great  Mogul. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

.   .  .  'i 

Maonanimous  Deeds.  <      . 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  the  English  community  had  spent  the  * 
whole  day  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  and  no  help  had  come  from 
Meerut.' 

**  Sahib/'  said  the  youth  Partel  Singh,  coming  up  to  Whitby, . 
*'  you  do  not  realise  the  danger.  Every  minute  is  precious,  le|;  us 
start.  See,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  road  whioh  led  to 'the 
city  below  them,  **  look  at  that  distant  crowd  coming  from  Delhi, 
the  sun  glittering  on  their  spears  and  swords.  They  are  Goojurs, 
and  with  them  are  some  rebel  soldiers  and  bad  characters  of  the 
city.  It  is  not  only  the  revolted  troops  you  have  to  fear,  although 
they  are  killing  all  the  English  without  regard  to  age  or  sex  ;  but 
those  robbers  are  even  more  to  be  dreaded  !  " 

Whitby  saw  the  advancing  horde  and  recognized  the,  immediate 
peril  in  which  they  were  placed,  for  the  approaching  mob  cut  ,off 
the  road  to  Meerat ;  therefore,  he  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction  down  the  Eumaul  road.  They 
would  soon  have  reached  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  but  just  at. 
this  moment  Garew  arrived,  breathless  with  running. 

Thank  Heaven  !  you   have  not  got  started,"  he  gasped  out. 

Major  Page's  coachman  has  started  off  to  Delhi,  taking  the  horse 
and  buggy  with  him.  The  riding  horses  have  also  disappeared, 
and  unless  you  take  pity  upon  Louisa  and  her  father  they  will  be 
murdered.    For  God's  sake  wait  a  few  minutes  for  them." 

Whitby  turned  to  his  wife :  ''  We  cannot  leave  them  to  a  horrible 
fate,*'  he  said;  *' still  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  we  ace  all  in  deadly, 
peril.    Shall  .we  attempt  their  rescue,  Eleanor  ?    The  Bed  House 
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ia  not  Tery  fiur  behind  us.    I  know  it  is  a  dangeit>as  nndertaldligt 
bat  I  leaye  it  to  yon  to  decide.     Shall  we  return  ?  " 

His  wife  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  for  one  instant ;  then, 
looikiag  up^  said  ealmly,  although  her  lips  trembled,  '^  I  am  afraid 
for  you*— not  for  myself,  dear ;  but  kt  us  do  our  duty,  and  save 
them." 

The  equipage  was  turned  back,  and  that  part  of  the  road  beittg 
now  utterly  deserted,  they  reached  the  Red  House  without  further 
adventure*  A  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  door,  and  lliere  they 
saw  Louisa  standing  in  the  verandah. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up,  she  said :  '*  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  you 
would  come  back.  How  noble  of  you!  how  like  you!  The 
servants  have  all  deserted  us,  and  my  father  is  not  himself.  No 
entreaties  of  mine  or  Garew's  will  sober  him.  Richard,  you  must 
carry  him  to  your  carriage.     Have  you  room  for  any  luggage  ?  ** 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Whitby,  angrily. 

She  was  disappointed,  the  luggage  she  spoke  of  being  some  of 
the  treasure,  to  retain  which  she  had  perilled  her  life  by  refusing  to 
leave  the  house  that  morning. 

''  Richard,  do  come  aod  speak  to  my  father,"  she  said ;  **  please 
do." 

**  I  will  come  back  soon,  darling.  God  preserve  you ! "  Whitby 
said,  as  a  last  adieu  to  his  wife. 

Partel  Singh,"  he   added  to  his  orderly,   as  he  dismounted, 

take  care  of  the  Mem  Sahib  until  I  come  back." 

Then  Whitby,  accompanied  by  the  other  two  Sepoys  whe 
bad  remained  with  him,  ran  up  the  stone  steps  and  entered  the 
house. 

Some  minutes  passed,  and  Whitby  had  not  returned.  It  was  a 
dreadful  time  of  suspense  to  Eleanor  after  her  husband  had  left 
her,  going  she  knew  not  to  what  fate ;  perhaps  even  to  his  doom* 
An  ominous  feeling  of  dread  came  over  her.  Alas  1  poor  soul,  she 
might  well  fear,  if  all  the  future,  with  its  unspeakable  horrors,  had 
been  opened  to  her ;  but  such  a  future  had  never  entered  into  any 
Englishwoman's  wildest  dreams.  She  had  a  presentiment  that  she 
might  never  see  her  husband  again ;  and  yet,  being  brave  and 
generous  by  nature,  she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  herself  to  abandon 
a  fellow-creature  when  the  chance  of  rescue  seemed  so  feasible. 
He  must  return  soon  from  that  fatal  house,  whose  dilapidated 
appearance  and  forsaken  air  haunted  her  long  after  in  her  dreams. 

The  time  she  had  waited  seemed  interminably  long,  although  in 
reality  it  was  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  all  at  once  Eleanor  and 
her  servants  gazed  at  each  other  with  awe-struck  fiices.     What  was 
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^at   awfiil   yell — (hat  hoarse  mnnnar  of  many  voioes,  as  if  the 
^ery  gates  of  hell  were  opened  ? 

The  orderly  ran  a  few  paoes  out  of  the  gate,  and  then  returned, 
looking  utterly  terrified.  ''The  rebels  have oome  !  "  he  exolaimed. 
^'  They  have  vowed  to  kill  all  the  English — man,  woman,  or  ohildl 
Sven  to  have  served  the  English  is  certain  death." 

On  hearing  this,  the  terror-stricken  groom  fled ;  and  the  eoaoh* 
'zaan,  detaching  the  horse  fron  the  carriage,  mounted  it  and  rode 
-away.    Eleanor's  first    impulse  was   to  rush  into  Major  Page^s^ 
iiouse  for  safety. 

No,  no,  not  in  that  house,  Mem  Sahib/'  Partel  Singh  said. 

They  will  search  it  for  the  treasures  hidden  there,  and  you  will  be 
•killed.  Your  Sahib  is  in  the  stoble,  quite  close ;  I  will  take  you 
to  him,  follow  me." 

Eleanor  Whitby  hasitaled.  It  was  a  time  for  immediate  action ; 
Imt  she  did  not  know  where  to  fly,  or  whom  to  trust,  when  all 
around  were  enemies.  Again,  on  the  wind,  came  the  sonorous  din 
of  many  voices,  but  now  mingled  with  the  popping  of  fire-arms. 
The  noise  was  so  near  that  it  was  certain  the  rabble  wwe  approach* 
ing  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Up  to  this  time  her  enemies  were 
not  in  sight;  they  were  bidden  by  the  boundary- wall  and  trees  of 
the  villa,  added  to  which  the  winding  of  the  paths  concealed  them 
from  her  view,  and  also  prevented  them  from  seeing  that  one  of 
the  accursed  English  race  was  there  in  their  power. 

**  Quick  !  quick  I "  cried  the  Bajpoot.  "  Ah  !  the  stables  are 
too  far  away ;  there  is  not  time  enough  to  reach  them.  Hide  at 
-once  here,  in  this  place." 

A  small  ruined  mosque  was  quite  near  at  hand,  and  through  the 
doorway  of  this  deserted  building  Mrs.  Whitby  and  Partel  Singh 
had  barely  time  to  disappear  before  the  mob  surged  in  like  an 
angry  sea.  Eleanor  and  her  attendant  found  themselves  in  a 
large  vaulted  chamber,  which  was  very  imperfectly  lighted;  but 
peroeiving  a  narrow  circular  stone  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
minaret,  they  mounted  it.  From  a  loop-hole  in  the  thick  wall  of 
this  little  tower.  Eleanor  could  see  all  that  passed  without  being 
herself  observed. 

**  J,"  said  the  youth,  '*  will  stand  with  my  sword  and  guard  this 
«tair.'' 

The  scene  which  met  her  horror-struck  eyes  resembled  hell  itself 
let  loose  I  A  sea  of  human  beings  surrounded  the  Bed  House  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  behold.  The  mob  consisted  of  soldiers  in 
-scarlet  coats — the  aniform  which  had  hitherto  been  the  badge  of  a 
friend,  but  which  they  now  dishonoured—- and  Ooojurs,  a  robber 
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tribe,  with  the '' scum  of  the  bazars/'  the  outlaws  and  evil-doew 
who,  in  every  coontryy  join  a  riot.  Many  of  this  rabble  were  in- 
toxicated— some  with  drink,  all  by  evil  passions.  Some  of  them 
carried  flaming  torches,  while  others  bore  either  fire-arms,  swords, 
or  spears.  Nothing  nlore  Satanic  could  be  imagined  than  the 
aspect  of  this  mass  of  vile  recreants,  with  their  rolling  eyes  and 
long  tangled  hair,  their  faces  disfigured  by  habitual  crime  and 
atrocities,  and  now  distorted  by  frenzied  madness.  The  air  was- 
rent  by  their  shrill  cries,  which  were  discordant  enough  to  wake 
the  very  dead. 

With  frantio  yells  the  excited  multitude  attacked  the  house*  and 
surged  up  the  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  ball.  Then  Eleanor 
heard  a  more  than  ever  fierce  cry  firom  the  raging  mob.  Major 
Page  was  standing  at  the  door  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
He  was  either  making  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  or  trying 
to  calm  them  by  speaking  to  them.  Then  there  was  the  ringing 
sound  of  a  musket-shot,  and  she  saw.  the  poor  old  man  fall  on  the 
door-step.  The  diabolical  crowd  hurrahed  and  shrieked  with 
savage  fury  at  the  first  blood  spilled,  and  with  trumpet- tongued 
cries  they  joyfully  exulted,  screaming ;  *'  The  old  Sahib  is  dead  I " 
"  The  Sahib  is  kiHed  I "  '*  The  treasure  I  The  treasure ! "  This 
outrage  made  Eleanor's  heart  beat  violently ;  she  trembled  for  the 
fate  of  her  husband,  for  Louisa  and  Carew,  should  they  be  dis- 
covered  in  that  accursed  house. 

The  crowd  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  then  she  peroeived  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  it  from  whence,  much  to  her  surprise^ 
there  emerged  Louisa  and  Carew,  both  mounted.  They  were 
urging  their  horses  through  the  mob,  who  vainly  tried  to  stop 
them.  The  people  were  getting  more  and  more  excited,  and  wero 
pricking  the  animals  with  lances  and  spears.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  riders  to  have  escaped  by  the  gate,  for  their 
passage  was  barred  by  a  dense  mob  of  yelling  demons ;  but  Louisa, 
putting  her  horse  at  the  garden  wall,  which  was  not  more  than 
the  height  of  a  five-barred  gate,  cleared  it,  and  her  companion 
followed  her  example,  and  they  gained  the  high  road,  sweeping 
past  Eleanor's  hiding-place  at  a  gallop,  in  a  perfect  haU^torm 
of  bullets,  which  apparently  did  not  touch  them. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  Eleanor  to  see  them  ride  away,  and 
to  know  that  she  was  left  alone  amongst  that  horde  of  infuriated 
savages.  Where  was  her  husband  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Louisa  and  her  companion  had  had  the  incredible  selfishness  to 
ride  away  and  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  those  fiends  ?  She  had 
time  to  notice  that  Louisa  was  riding  her  husband's  grey  charger^ 
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Talisman.  A  ohill  dread  came  over  ber.  She  feared  now  that  her 
loved  one  mast  be  dead,  or  bow  oould  Lonisa  have  become  possessed 
of  his  borise  ?  In  the  agony  of  the  moment  she  turned  to  implore  the 
tmsty  orderly  to  try  to  discover  the  fate  of  his  master,  but,  to  her 
horror,  she  found  she  was  alone  !  Partel  Singh  bad  abandoned  her 
and  fled ! 

The  place  in  which  Eleanor  had  taken  refiige  was  a  room  about 
twelve  feet  square,  the  walls  of  which  were  exceediogly  thick,  and- 
of  antique  workmanship.  It  was  very  dark,  being  lighted  only  by 
the  one  small  aperture  in  the  stair  from  whence  she  had  surveyed 
the  mob  at  the  Bed  House.  She  again  placed  her  pale  sad  fiioe 
dose  to  the  opening.  High  above  the  moving,  unquiet,  turbanned 
crowd  was  the  placid  evening  sky,  in  which  one  star  was  shining.. 
There  was  an  exquisitely  calm  and  cloudless  sunset,  of  orange  and 
gold.  Eleanor  wondered  if  it  was  the  last  she  should  behold  on 
earth !  That  very  morning  she  had  thought  her  life  lay  stretched 
out  before  her  in  a  ceaseless  age  of  happiness ;  and  now  the  end 
had  come,  so  early,  so  unexpectedly.  However,  neither  futurity 
nor  eternity  pressed  on  her  soul;  it  was  the  memory  of  her  earthly 
love  which  filled  her  every  thought.  She  felt  she  could  not  die^ 
ondi  dhe  had  seen  her  husband's  face  again ! 

But  her  sad  reflections  were  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  huge  sheets 
of  flame,  which  leaped  into  the  sky,  crimsoning  the  whole  heaven. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  recognized  that  the  bungalow,  tbe 
home  where  she  had  been  so  happy,  was  now  a  prey  to  devouhng^ 
flandes.  By  this  time  the  houses  in  the  cantonment,  which  were* 
mostly  thatched  with  straw,  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  blazed  up 
one  after  the  other. 

The  mob  tried  to  burn  down  the  Bed  House,  but,  being  built 
entirely  of  red  granite,  it  resisted  their  efibrts,  although  they 
pulled  off  the  doors  and  even  dragged  out  the  window^frames. 
A'  large  bonfire  was  lighted  on  the  lawn,  and  in  it  was  thrown 
W  so^tb  of  property  once  much  prized  and  valued,  consisting  of 
tbe  hapless  Major's  ponderous  folios  of  theology,  broken  furni* 
ture,  and  the  feminine  nick-nacks  with  which  Louisa  had  deco- 
fiited  the  place.  Wild  figures,  thin  and  haggard,  some  with 
clanking  fetters,  having  but  lately  escaped  firom  jail,  danced  round 
the 'fire,  which  resembled  a  funereal  pyre.  The  short  twilight  was 
over,  and  the  night  was  black  and  obscure,  and  the  light  of  the  fire 
showed  the  moving  figures  of  the  rioters  plainly.  The  glare  also' 
disclosed  plunderers  who  were  carrying  away  everything  they 
oonsidered  of  value. 

But  what  particularly  astonished  Eleanor  was  to  see  a  very  smalt 
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^oman  flitting  about^  whom  she  soon  recognized  as  the  Witob  of 
Meganu  She  appeared  to  be  ordering  and  directing  some  mus* 
onlar  peasants  and  red-tnrbanned  police  to  carry  away  nameioiis 
large  and  hea^y  trunks.  Eleanor  did  not  know  then,  although 
idle  afterwards  suspected,  that  this  was  part  of  the  disputed  wealth 
of  Ali  Eareem.  To  gain  this,  the  Bed  House  was  one  of  tjbe 
first  attacked  in  the  rising,  and  the  mob  bad  been  led  therQ  by 
this  malevolent  old  orone. 

As  Eleanor  gazed  upon  the  fire  with  a  sort  of  fascination  she 
felt  a  light  touch  upon  her  arm,  and  started  in  terror.  A  low  yoice 
near  her  said  :  ''  Have  no  fear  Mem  Sahib.  Means  for  your  eso^w 
are  arranged ;  put  on  this  white  chuddar  which  will  hide  yoo,  and 
follow  me." 

By  the  gleams  of  the  bonfire  which  fell  upon  his  handsome  yoimg 
face,  but  even  more  by  his  words,  Eleanor  recognized  the  faithful 
•orderlv. 

**  Where  is  my  husband  ?  "  she  asked,  her  lips  almost  refbaing  lo 
onove,  so  greatly  did  she  dread  what  the  answer  might  be. 

**  Some  of  our  men  protected  the  Sahib  firom  the  Goojars ;  he 
lives,  and  is  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  has  sent  for  you/* 

Whitby's  wife  hardly  knew  if  she  could  believe  this;  di9 
-dreaded  that  the  soldier  was  concealing  the  truth  from  her.  *'  He 
is  dead,"  she  cried  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

**  No,  no  !  "  answered  the  Hindoo  ;  **  the  words  of  your  slave 
are  true.  He  is  safe,  and  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  yoa  shall  bp 
soon  re-united  again.  But  let  us  go.  Your  Excellency  must  g^ 
back  to  the  ashes  of  your  homestead,  where  you  will  find  means  to 
itake  you  from  this  place ;  I  will  conduct  you  thither." 

''  But  I  could  not  pass  those  dreadful  wretches,"  said  Eleanor 
terrified.     ''  They  would  murder  me,  and  I  may  as  well  die  here." 

"  I  can  take  your  Excellency  safely.  The  night  is  dark,  yoi| 
will  not  be  seen ;  besides,  they  are  much  too  busy  plundering  to 
trouble  themselves  about  you.  Your  ayah  is  in  the  stables ;  she  is 
waiting  for  you." 

Eleanor  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf;  the  scenes  through 
which  she  had  passed  had  completely  unstrung  her  nerves.  She 
dreaded  leaving  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  little  mosque,  but  she 
reasoned  that  she  must  leave  the  place  sooner  or  later,  for  food  and 
and  water,  and  when  daylight  came  she  could  not  fail  to  be  dis- 
-covered  by  the  rebels. 

She  followed  the  soldier  out  of  the  mosque  by  a  door  in  the  rear 
•of  the  building,  and  they  found  themselves  among  the  monuments 
in  the  deserted  Mahomedan  burial-ground.    Under  cover  of  the 
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darkness  of  the  night,  and  by  an  unfrequented  path,  she  reached 
the  grounds  of  what  had  onoe  been  her  home,  now  only  a  heap 
of  blackened  walls  and  smouldering  embers. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
A  Perilous  Journey. 


Eleanor  Whitby  reached  her  home  to  find  that  only  its  four 
bare  walls  were  standing,  for  the  thatched  roof  had  been  fired  and^ 
had  fallen  in,  while  all  the  contents  of  her  bungalow  had  been  either 
burned  or  carried  away  by  pillagers.  After  glancing  in  a  confused^ 
and  dazed  manner  at  the  sudden  desolation  which  had  fallen  on  her 
dwellings,  she,  shielded  by  the  friendly  darkness,  followed  Parteb 
Singh  through  the  wrecked  garden  and  over  the  trampled-dowtk 
flower-beds.  They  made  their  way  to  the  stables,  only  to  dis* 
ooyer  that  they  also  were  destroyed,  and  that  servants,  horses, 
and  carriages  were  gone;  however,  Eleanor  perceived  tha!t  a 
rough  hovel  was  still  standing  uninjured,  the  door  of  which  mts 
closed. 

Though  complete  silence  reigned  inside,  smoke  was  issuing  be- 
tween the  cracks  of  the  plank-entrance,  and  the  gleams  of  light, 
which  made  their  way  through  the  crevices,  showed  that  the  place 
was  inhabited.  It  was  the  only  sign  of  life  in  that  ruin-strewed 
spot;  all  else  around  was  dark,  save  where  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  the  wrecked  habitation  here  and  there  emitted  a  feeble 
glow. 

They  stood  alone  in  the  darkness.  What  to  do  they  hardly  knew, 
but  Eleanor  had  been  informed  that  her  husband  was  to  be  found 
among  the  ruins  of  their  late  homcj  and  this  nerved  her  heart ;. 
therefore  they  determined  to  apply  for  help  to  the  occupants  of  the 
hovel. 

^*  Open  ! — open !  "  cried  Partel  Singh,  knocking  at  the  door. 
At  first  there  was  no  answer  to  the  summons,  but  at  length 
the  entrance  was  very  cautiously  unbarred,  and  they  entered,  to 
find  several  of  the  Whitby  servants,  including  Eleanor's  Pot- 
tnguese  Ayah.  How  strangely  mistress  and  maid  looked  at  each 
other  for  one  moment ;  since  they  had  last  met  they  had  stared 
death  in  the  face. 

When  Eleanor's  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  smoke 
which  filled  the  little  cabin,  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  centre  of  the  mud  floor,  the  smoke  firom  which  escaped  as  best 
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it  might,  as  there  was  no  ohimney  for  its  exit.  Close  to  the  fire  wen 
fieated  a  few  of  her  hoasehold,  looking  paralyzed  with  fear,  but  in 
spite  of  her  agonized  scratiny  no  trace  could  she  find  of  her 
husband.     **  Where  is  the  master  ?  "  she  cried  in  terror. 

''The  Lord  only  knows/'  answered  a  bearded  man,  who  was 
absolutely  shaking  with  fear:  ''but  if  any  English  are  found 
here,  we  shall  all  be  killed.  We  have  served  them  for  our  daily 
bread,  not  to  get  our  lives  taken  from  us.  Go  from  here,  you 
Feringhi !  " 

''  If  someone  will  get  me  a  conveyance,  I  will  leave  at  once," 
said  Eleanor. 

'*  That  is  impossible,  for  the  coachman  and  grooms  have  taken 
the  carriages  and  horses  off,"  answered  the  man. 

"  You  must  walk  to  Eumaul,"  said  another,  in  an  insulting  tone. 
**  You  are  not  the  first  of  the  human  race  who  have  performed  a 
four  days'  march." 

At  this  moment  a  party  of  noisy  marauders,  consisting  of 
several  wild-looking  peasants,  rushed  into  the  hut.  ''Give  me 
your  jewels,"  cried  a  strong,  broadly-built,  youth,  "  or  I  shall  take 
.them."  The  stranger  approached  Eleanor  in  a  threatening  manner, 
while  his  demand  was  greeted  by  the  circle  round  the  fire  with  a 
roar  of  approving  laughter. 

Eleanor  took  off  her  brooch,  ear-rings,  watch  and  chain,  and 
handed  them  to  her  assailant. 

"  And  those  rings,"  he  cried. 

She  gave  them  to  him  also,  reserving  only  her  wedding-ring. 

"  I  will  have  that  ring  as  well,"  he  shouted. 

"  I  will  not  give  it,"  she  answered  proudly. 

"  I  must  have  it." 

"  You  shall  not." 

The  man  approached  with  the  intention  of  using  brute  force. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  heard  a  shrill  voice  say  from  the 
doorway.  "Leave  the  lady  alone.  Men  are  begging  for  their 
lives,  and  she,  a  woman,  does  not  fear." 

The  Witch  of  Megara  entered  the  hut.  Eleanor  was  astonished 
At  the  transformation  in  her  appearance  ;  hitherto  she  had  seemed 
a  feeble  old  woman,  now  she  had  become  active  and  sprightly. 

"  Son  of  a  burnt  father  !  '*  she  continued,  addressing  the  robber. 
**  You,  a  Rajpoot !  and  war  with  a  helpless  woman  !  Are  none  of 
the  Faithful  here  ?  Abdool  Eader,  will  you  take  this  English- 
woman to  rejoin  the  Captain  Sahib  ?  " 

An  old,  white-bearded  Moslem,  clothed  in  snowy  muslin,  rose 
from  the  ground,  where  he  had  been  seated.     He  was  the  under* 
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l>o11er ;  he  said  to  the  old  woman  (with  folded  hands  and  inclined 
bead — ^the  Asiatio  postnre  of  deference) ,  **  I  will  take  her  Excel- 
lency away  in  a  covered  cart.'* 

'*  No  one  will  be  able  to  see  you/'  said  the  witch,  **  and  should 
-any  of  the  contumacious  inquire  who  Abdool  Eader  has  with  him, 
he  must  reply,  *  My  wife  and  family  are  in  the  cart>'  and  then  no  one 
^11  be  minded  to  injure  you*  Delays  are  dangerous/'  she  contiuued ; 
-**  your  Excellency  should  leave  at  once." 

'^Tell   me/'   cried  Eleanor,  in  an   accent  of  despair,  'Ms  my 
liusband  safe  ?    I  had  hoped  to  find  him  here." 

"  Ah  ! ''  answered  the  woman,  "  did  I  not  warn  you  both  ?  You 
i;liought  the  old  woman  mad ;  but  all  she  foretold  has  come  true ! 
Tes,  yes,  the  Sahib  is  safe  for  the  present;  have  I  not  preserved 
bim  ?  The  Sahib  is  in  hiding ;  hasten,  therefore*  Who  can  tell  how 
•soon  he  might  be  discovered  and  murdered.  Are  not  all  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  the  infidel  ?  Tour  conveyance  waits.  Oo,  lady  ! 
4ia8ten  away  before  evil  befalls  you/' 

At  the  open  door  Eleanor  saw  the  vehicle  which  was  to  bear  her 

away  to  her  husband,  and,  as  she  hoped,  to  a  place  of  safety.     It 

vras  a  ^'hockary,"  a  rude  conveyance  of  roughly-hewn  wood,  without 

-springs,  over-arched  by  a  covering  of  yellow  matting,  and  drawn  by 

^hite  bullocks* 

She  turned  to  the  Witch  of  Megara :  ''  Is  it  true  that  my  husband 
is  well  ?  "  she  asked* 

'*  Listen  to  the  words  of  a  woman's  heart,"  said  the  old  woman. 

''  Men  are  trembling  with  fear,  and  she  thinks  not  of  herself — only 

•of  her  beloved.     Go  1  do  not  fear,  lady.   Your  destiny  is  propitious ; 

you  will  see  him  again ;  he  is  well.     Oo !    Abdool  Eader  knows 

the  road  to  take." 

Straw  had  been  laid  in  the  cart  for  its  occupants  to  lie  or  sit 
iipon,  and  Eleanor  and  her  ayah  entered  the  primitive  conveyance ; 
for  the  life  of  the  latter  was  in  equal  danger  with  that  of  her 
mistress,  as  she,  too,  was  a  Christian,  and  in  that  fierce  outburst  of 
Asiatic  fanaticism  her  creed  alone  was  sufficient  to  sign  her  death- 
warrant.  A  wild-looking,  half-clad  lad,  seated  on  the  shafts,  drove 
the  animals;  while  Abdool  Eader,  after  receiving  some  private 
instructions  from  the  old  womani  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle. 

Mrs*  Whitby  looked  round  for  Partel  Singh,  who  up  to  that 

dme  had  been  so  loyal  to  her ;  but  he  had  disappeared  !     Such  was 

the  inconsistency  of  the  Sepoys  during  that  crisis,  that  many  who 

.  risked  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  English  one  minute,  attacked 

•or  betrayed   them   the   next ;    his  defection   caused   an   ominous 
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feeling  of  dread  to  rise  in  her  mind.  And  thns  Eleanor  Whitby 
stole  away  from  the  soene  of  so  many  peaceful  days  and  pleasant 
memories,  a  trembling  fugitive  from  the  spot  where  she  had  so- 
lately  been  the  honoured  mistress  and  a  happy  bride. 

With  many  muttered  oaths  and  threats,  mingled  with  blows  from 
a  knotted  rope,  the  patient,  toiling  beasts  made  their  slow  progreas  r 
the  heavy,  unoiled  wheels  creaked  and  groaned  miserably;  but 
Eleanor  was  on  her  way  to  safety,  and  heeded  not  such  minor  in* 
conveniences.  As  they  went  down  the  familiar  shrubbery  road  she- 
turned  to  take  one  last  glance  at  the  spot  where  she  bad  spent  so 
many  blissfiil  hours.  As  she  did  so,  she  saw  that  Major  Page'a 
house,  the  Bed  Bungalow,  was  now  a  sheet  of  fire ;  fierce  flames 
were  consuming  its  roof,  their  forked  tongues  leaping  into  the  air^ 
There,  also,  the  incendiaries  were  still  dancing  like  demons  remd 
the  conflagration  they  had  created ;  and  the  last  sounds  she  heard,, 
on  leaving  her  home  where  so  many  soft  words  of  love  and  fnend- 
ship  had  been  spoken,  were  wild  shouts  ct  exeerationj  mingled 
with  fierce  threats  of  massacre  and  tortare  to  the  unbelievers^  the 
accursed  English  rulers ! 

The  road  to  Eumaul  lay  just  beyond  the  English  cantonments,, 
and,  although  it  was  night,  they  journeyed  as  easily  as  if  it  weie 
broad  daylight,  for  the  sky  was  red  with  the  flames  of  boming 
villas  which  illuminated  the  country  for  miles  round.  The  fugitives 
at  length  gained  the  outskirts  of  the  place;  but  before  they 
arrived  there,  Eleanor  heard  the  profound  silence  of  tiie  nig^t 
broken  again  and  again  by  the  heart-rending  screams  and  shrieks 
of  the  hapless  people  who  had  fallen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  whose  agonizing  death-cries  were  appalling* 
Also  she  could  hear  wild  shouts,  and  outbursts  of  distant  revelry, 
mingled  with  volleys  of  musketry,  followed  by  dropping  shots.. 
But  the  cart  slowly,  though  surely,  travelled  along  the  almost 
deserted  road,  unquestioned  and  unmolested,  and  these  horrible 
sounds  gradually  died  away  in  the  distance.  There  was  still 
some  pleasure  for  Eleanor  in  the  thought  that  every  yard  «f  that 
weary  road  brought  her  nearer  to  het  husband.  She  was  essentially 
a  brave  woman,  and  her  personal  fears  were  merged  in  intense 
anxiety  for  the  man  she  loved,  but  in  her  heart  there  rose  a  eertain 
bitterness  against  Louisa.  It  was  to  save  her  brother's  wife  that  bar 
beloved  had  placed  his  life  in  peril,  and  she  reproached  herself  that 
she  had  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Had  she  acted  rightiy  ?  Had  she 
not  been  romantically  generous  ?  Louisa  would  never  have  done 
as  much  for  her,  nor  indeed  for  anyone ;  and  it  was  for  this  selfish,, 
frivolous  woman  that  she  had  jeopardized  herself  and  the  bestef 
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men.  **  Oh,  my  darling !  my  darling !  "  she  cried,  '*  why  did  I 
let  you  go  ?  *' 

They  now  reached  some  remote  English  houses,  which  had  not 
yet  heen  attacked,  whose  owners  had  either  wisely  and  timely  fled, 
or  were  cowering  in  terror  in  their  dwellings. 

''The  Sahib  is  here,"  said  Abdool  Kader,  as  he  entered  a  gate 
leading  into  a  shady  garden.  '*  Stay  in  the  cart,  lady,  for  fear 
some  of  the  rebel  soldiers  get  sight  of  you.'* 

In  a  few  moments  the  servant  returned,  but  not  alone ;  Richard 
Whitby  accompanied  him,  and  two  Sepoys  of  the  88th,  who  had 
remained  loyal  to  their  captain. 

How  his  presence  changed  the  scene  ! 

The  dangers  through  which  she  had  passed — the  horrid  sights 
and  sounds  she  had  seen  and  heard — the  past — the  future ;  all  were 
forgotten  in  the  one  absorbing  sensation  of  meeting  her  husband 
again ;  but  this  happiness,  so  long  delayed,  was  absolutely  painful, 
and  £leanor  could  only  find  relief  in  tears. . 

Joy  and  ecstasy,  the  sunshine  of  his  soul  lighted  up  Whitby's 
worn  face,  and  shone  in  his  fire-lit  eyes.  Eleanor  lay  sobbing  in 
his  arms,  and  he  was  trying  to  calm  her  with  soft,  loving  words. 
**  Is  it  really  you,  my  darling  ?  Can  such  happiness,  such  un* 
]ooked-for  deliverance,  be  true  ?  Though  it  seemed  incredible  that 
I  had  lost  you  in  such  an  unexpected  and  horrible  way,  yet  I  dared 
not  hope  to  see  you  again,  Eleanor,  having  heard,  from  what  I 
thought  reliable  authority,  that  you  were  among  the  missing.  My 
poor  wife  !  how  terribly  ill  and  worn  you  look ! '' 

'"  I  shall  be  all  right  now,"  she  answered,  *'  happiness  is  the  best 
tonic." 

**  Sahib,"  said  one  of  the  Sepoys,  "  we  can  go  with  you  no 
farther;  you  now  are  clear  of  the  cantonments,  and  will  be  in  less 
danger ;  though  even  in  the  open  country,  we  hear,  there  are  bands 
of  cavalry  wandering  about." 

**  I  am  ready,  let  us  start  at  once,"  answered  Whitby ;  "  if  we 
can  but  reach  Kumaul  all  will  be  well.  Make  haste,"  he  said  to 
the  driver,  who,  by  way  of  assent,  screwed  the  tails  of  the  plodding 
bollocks,  which  torture  caused  them  to  trot  on  with  unwonted 
activity,  and  made  the  cart  jolt  cruelly.  As  they  drove  away,  th& 
Sepoys  gave  a  military  salute,  and  stood  watching  them  out  of 
sight* 

They  had  now  left  behind  them  the  city  of  Delhi,  with  its  lurid 
glare  of  burning  buildings,  its  appalling  sounds  of  bloodshed  and 
violence,  and  were  in  the  still,  open  country.  The  stars  glimmered 
peacefully  in  the  clear,  dark  blue  sky,  and  Eleanor,  after  a  time,, 
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laid  herself  down  on  het  straw  couch  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle, 
utterly  worn  out  by  physical  weakness  and  mental  exhaustion,  and 
tasted  Ood's  best  gift  to  the  miserable — sleep.  When  morning 
broke,  she  found  herself  much  refreshed  by  her  slumbers,  but 
Whitby  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  quiet  state  of  the  road ; 
he  was  too  anxious,  and  kept  guard  while  his  wife  reposed. 

The  beautiful  bright  moonlit  night  had  given  place  to  the  dawn 
of  day  :  the  broad  flat  fields  were  batbed  in  a  cold  grey  light,  while 
the  avenue  of  tall  trees  which  overarched  the  road  was  deailv 
visible  in  the  early  sunrise.  The  driver  still  sat  on  the  shafts  of 
the  humble  cart,  whose  heavy  wheels  creaked  dolefully  as  the  slow 
beasts  crawled  along  painfully  step  by  step.  The  fugitives  were 
concealed  in  the  vehicle,  and  the  Moslem  servant  stalked  along  by 
its  side. 

**  What  is  that  noise  !  "  they  exclaimed,  almost  simultaneously. 

*'  It  sounds  like  guns  thundering  along,"  said  Abdool  Kader. 

''No,"  said  Whitby,  ''it  is  cavalry.  The  rebels  are  upcMi 
us!" 

At  these  words  the  bullock-driver  and  the  panio-strioken  Abdool 
Eader  instantly  abandoned  the  cart  and  proceeded  to  hide  th 
selves  behind  some  trees. 

Whitby  could  now  see  down  the  road  a  dark  line,  which 
evidently  rapidly  approaching,   and  could  also  hear  the  sound  of 
tlie  horses'  hoofs. 

''  They  may  not  notice  us,"  he  said  to  his  wife ;  "  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  remain  quietly  here,  and  the  soldiers  may  pass  on.'' 

The  bullocks  now  left  to  themselves  tried  to  cross  the  road,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  charging  cavalry,  and  in  one  moment — ^in  len 
time  than  it  takes  to  relate — the  clumsy  vehicle  was  upset  into  a 
ditch.  Just  then  the  horsemen  swept  up,  a  small  squadron  of 
turbaned  troopers,  led  by  a  plainly-dressed  officer. 

**  See  to  them,  men,"  said  a  clear  loud  English  voioe,  whioh 
sounded  strangely  familiar  to  the  Whitbys ;  "  there  are  women 
in  that  cart,*'  and  the  officer  rode  towards  the  overturned  equipage. 

By  this  time  Whitby  was  endeavouring  to  extricate  his  wife  from 
the  conveyance,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  troopers  both  she 
and  her  ayah  were  soon  on  their  feet.  £leanor  glanced  at  the 
leader  of  the  troop.  Gould  she  be  mistaken  ?-— a  turban  makes 
such  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  an  Englishman — ^but  it  certainly 
was  her  brother  who  stood  before  her  1 

**  Henry  1 "  she  said,  her  voice  quivering  with  emotion, "  Henry !  " 

"  Good  God !  "  said  Wake,  for  it  was  he,  "  is  it  you  or  jomt 

host?    We  heard  that  yon  and  Bichard  were  among  the  lost." 
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**  We  were  saved  almost  miraculously  by  the  assistance  of  that 
old  woman,  the  Witch  of  Megara,"  said  Whitby. 

**  I,  too,  was  nearly  assassinated  by  some  of  the  villagers  of 
Secro,  who  came  to  recover  the  supposed  treasure ;  but  these  men« 
my  servants,  mostly  horsekeepers,  defended  me,  and  have  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  mine.  I  am  riding  to  Delhi  to  search  for  my 
^fe  ?  Where  is  Louisa  ?  "  he  continued  wildly,  *'  have  you  seen 
her  ?  " 

'*  I  believe  she  succeeded  in  getting  oif,"  said  Eleanor  somewhat 
bitterly,  '*  for  she  was  well  mounted,  and  rode  away  from  the  Bed 
House.     Reginald  Garew  was  with  her." 

**  There  is  a  report  that  she  is  a  prisoner,  and  has  been  taken 
before  the  King  of  Delhi.  If  so,  I  will  ride  into  his  palace  and 
-demand  her,"  cried  Wake,  passionately. 

**  That  is  madness,"  expostulated  Whitby,  "  sheer  madness. 
What  can  a  handful  of  men  do  against  a  whole  city  risen  in  arms  ? 
But  who  says  she  was  taken  prisoner  ?  " 

''Young  Quincon  of  the  74th;  I  must  know  her  real  fate,"  he 
oried. 

**  We  can  still  hope  she  is  among  the  fugitives,^'  urged  Eleanor. 

"Louisa  is  not  at  Eurnaul,*' answered  her  brother,  *^  I  am  sure  of 
that ;  but  I  will  ride  up  to  the  walls  of  Delhi — oome  what  may." 
And  before  they  could  offer  further  remonstrance.  Wake  was  gallop- 
ing off  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust  down  the  road. 

As  the  thud  of  his  horse's  feet  died  away  in  the  distance, 
his  sister  burst  into  tears.  "  We  shall  never  see  him  again," 
she  said  to  her  husband.  ''Do  you  really  think  Louisa  is  a 
prisoner  ?  " 

'^  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  she  has  not  reached  Kurnaul,"  he 
answered,  ''for  she  had  a  good  horse,  and  several  hours'  start 
4diead  of  us.'' 

"  But  how  came  she  to  be  riding  your  chai^er  ?  " 

"  She  had  no  horse,  so  I  placed  her  saddle  upon  mine,  and  we 
managed  to  recover  one  of  Major  Page's  horses  for  Oarew.  I 
intended  myself  to  escape  in  our  carriage  ;  but  before  I  could  get 
away,  the  mob  rushed  in,  and  I  was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a 
bludgeon.  I  should  infallibly  have  been  killed  there  and  then, 
bad  not  the  little  Witch  of  Megara  interfered  in  my  behalf;  at 
her  instigation  my  Sepoys  carried  me  to  that  house  in  the  reav  of 
the  cantonments,  where  vou  found  me." 

**  When  shall  we  arrive  at  Kurnaul  ?  "  asked  Eleanor* 

^  In  three  or  four  hours,"  Whitby  answered.  "  We  could  g«4 
tfaero  muob  sooner  bad  we  som^ing  better  than  this  miseniblfl 
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crawling  means  of  conveyance.     I  am   glad  to  learn,  from  what 
Wake  said,  that  the  rising  has  not  yet  reached  that  place.'^ 

**  But,  Richard,  tell  me  what  this  sudden  outbreak  is  all 
about?  I  had  no  idea  that  a  revolt  was  brewing,  and  it  was^ 
like  a  thunderbolt  to  me.  It  is  true  I  was  warned  ;  but  how  could 
I  credit  that  the  men  of  the  S8th,  the  men  to  whom  you  have 
been  so  good,  and  of  whom  you  thought  so  highly,  would  have 
turned  upon  us  in  the  way  they  did  !  " 

"I  know  no  more  than  you,  dearest,"  he  answered.  "I  only 
know  that  this  is  a  very  critical  time  for  our  power  in  India.  I 
cannot  understand  why  no  English  soldiers  came  from  Meerat 
What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

The  sun  was  beating  fiercely  down  on  the  lowly  equipage  when 
they  at  length  reached  Eumaul,  which  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  Indian  station,  namely,  a  number  of  detached 
houses  standing  in  gardens,  surrounding  a  fiat  parade-ground, 
formed  of  green  turf,  now  dried  up  with  the  summer's  burning 
beat. 

Their  cart  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  d&k  bungalow,  which 
they  found  crowded  with  fugitives,  dismay  and  fear  being  written 
on  every  countenance.  Families  had  been  suddenly  broken  up  and 
scattered,  while  many  had  lost  their  nearest  and  dearest.  No  one 
understood  exactly  what  had  happened,  nor  why  their  peaceful 
existence  had  been  ruthlessly  invaded  by  a  now  revolted  but 
hitherto  faithful  soldiery.  As  to  Whitby  and  his  wife,  they  felt 
utterly  crushed  by  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  come  upon  them» 
It  seemed  an  illusion — a  dream — that  but  one  short  day  ago^ 
they  were  in  the  possession  of  all  that  made  life  pleasant,  and  now 
they  were  wanderers  in  peril  of  their  lives,  ignorant  of  the  fiate 
of  many  whom  they  loved.  Even  Whitby,  usually  the  most  active 
minded  of  men,  now  that  his  own  soldiers  had  turned  against  him 
experienced  the  lethargy  of  despair ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  lifs 
had  no  farther  object.  To  the  victims  of  this  sudden  revolution, 
the  cause  from  which  they  sufiered  appeared  a  mystery.  Without 
dogmatically  asserting  what  gave  rise  to  the  Mutiny — a  point  on 
which  people  have  not  yet  agreed — we  will  show  bow  completely 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  things^  in  a  conquered  country,  especially 
at  Delhi,  which  was  also  the  greatest  Mahomedan  centre* 

Delhi  is  a  shrine — the  Rome  of  Asia  !  For  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  years  all  the  decisive  events  of  Indian  history  have  been  en- 
acted there.  Behind  the  great  walls  of  its  fortress,  and  within  its 
palaces,  endless  civil  wars,  religious  disputes,  rebellions,  and 
tumults,  have  either. been  originated  or  have  actually  taken  place;  in 
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•«ach  of  which   some  heroic  or  craven  soul  has  played  his  part. 

behind  its  magnifioent  fortifications  what  tragedies  have  heen  per«- 

formed !     It  has  heen  conquered  hy  seven  invaders,  nearly  all  of 

-whom  founded  a  new  Mahomedan  dynasty.     It  is  also  a  city  (like 

modem  Paris)  full  of  the  recollections  of  insurrection ;  for  on  the 

•one  hand  there  had  been  a  tyrant  king,  immensely  rich  and  power* 

ful — "God's  vicegerent  on  earth,"  as  he  styled  himself — on    the 

other,  an  uneasy,  conquered  people,  always  ready  to  rebel  and  still 

-more  to  conspire  against  the  Divine   Bight  of  kings    to  govern 

"•wrong. 

For  eight  hundred  years — until   British  rule — ^Delhi  had  been 

the   centre   of  Eastern  civilization^   having   the   one  all-powerfal 

'king,  the  Great  Mogul,  who,  from  thence,  ruled  many  conquered 

lands  by  subordinate  Viceroys,  who  were  themselves,  in  their  turn, 

-slaves  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  this  absolute  despot. 

The  rule  of  the  Eings  of  Delhi  had  been,  in  times  past,  a  very 

-splendid  tyranny,  tempered  by  high-sounding  generous  sentiments, 

and  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  justice  and  piety,  with  equality 

■  among  all  the  Faithful.     The  system — such  as  it  was^-had  broken 

•down ;  instead  of  the  ideal  despot  of  iron  will,  a  leader  in  battle 

and  a  Paladin  of  bravery  (and  such  Turkish  kings,  of  the  race  of 

Timour,  had  ruled  in  Delhi  for  centuries),  absolute  power  passed 

'into  the  hands  of  a  line  of  effete  sensualists,  and  then  the  magic 

\fabric  of  Turkish  rule  fell  to  pieces. 

It  was  such  a  degenerate  *'  Great  Mogul "  whom  the  English 
Ibund  in  Delhi  in  1805.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
bis  once  slave,  who  had  blinded  him.  Still,  the  name  of  the  house 
of  Timour  was  a  charm  to  conjure  with.  This  "  Great  Mogul,'^ 
|)risoner  though  he  was,  was  the  legitimate  sovereign  in  the  eyes  of 
^millions — a  royal  Stuart  or  Bourbon,  whom  no  misgovemment,  and 
^no  change  of  fate  or  fortune,  could  divest  of  his  sacred  office  of 
Icingship.  Once  paralyse  the  minds  of  men  with  the  magic  of  a 
4iame,  and  they  remain  for  ages  under  the  spell  on  their  imaginations. 
Jn  1805  the  English  re-instated  this  puppet-king,  gave  him  not 
only  personal  safety,  but  an  income  of  more  than  £100,000  a 
year,  and  restored  to  him  the  palace  and  the  city  of  Delhi,  which. 
4iad  belonged  to  his  ancestors. 

It  was  the  grandson  of  the  man  who  owed  so  much  to  the  English 
who  rose  against  them  in  1857. 

One  cause  of  the  civil  wars  which  have  rendered  Indian  history 
'6o  incomprehensible,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  crown  did  not 
always  descend  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  The  ruling  monarch  had 
^he  power  to  will  the  throne  to  any  of  his  male  children,  to  the 
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one  he  deemed  the  fittest,  or  to  his  favourite.  His  sons — gene* 
rally  born-  of  difiPerent  mothers — hated  each  other  from  birthi  an< 
in  consequence,  when  a  king  of  Delhi  died,  a  fratricidal  war  at  onoe 
broke  out,  the  most  able,  or  the  most  daring  obtaining  the  crown,, 
uffaally  wading  to  it  through  the  blood  of  all  his  relations.  Thoa 
it  was  that  '*  no  Turk  could  bear  a  brother  near  the  throne.*' 

In  1867  the  old  story  repeated  itself  in  Delhi.  It  was  a* 
fratricidal  quarrel  with  its  usual  harem  intrigues,  which  plunged 
the  Mogul  city  into  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 

The  King  of  Delhi  was  an  old  man  of  ninety,  who  had  a  young 
wife,  or  rather  concubine,  called  Zeenut  Mahal,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  youngest  son,  a  boy  of  twelve.  Neither  wife  nor 
dfaild  were  very  worthy  specimens  of  humanity.  This  woman's 
object  was  to  disinherit  the  king's  four  elder  sons — men  of  mature 
years — for  the  sake  of  her  own  youthful  darling,  and  to  gain  this 
end  she  had  not  hesitated  to  poison  one  of  the  senior  brothers, 
because  the  English  Power  looked  upon  him  as  heir-apparent. 

The  English,  represented  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  decided  that  the 
kw  of  primogeniture  should  be  observed.  **  No  hell  on  earth  i& 
like  a  woman  scorned.'^  Zenut  Mahal's  son  was  not  to  succeed  to 
die  throne  of  Delhi,  and  in  revenge  she  determined  to  upset  the 
ttisdng  order  of  things.  She  made  use  of  the  discontent  existing 
in  the  army,  she  was  party  to  inviting  the  Persians  into  Delhi,  and 
she  intrigued  with  Russia  (hence  the  presence  of  the  Russians 
there).  The  conspiracy  was  far  extending  and  well  conceived,  was 
carried  on  with  secresy,  and  would  have  been  much  more  disastrous 
to  the  English  than  it  was,  only  that  the  match  was  put  to  the 
train  of  gunpowder  before  the  mine  had  been  filled  with  oombus- 
cibles. 

There  was  an  explosion  certainly  (in  1857),  but  the  damage  done 
was  not  as  severe  as  it  might  have  been,  or  was  intended  to  be^ 
Had  the  plot  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  not  one  English 
person  would  have  been  left  alive  in  India,  and  England  would 
have  had  to  re-conquer  that  empire. 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  Richard  Whitby  knew 
that  the  Court  of  Delhi  was  simmering  in  hate  and  discontent,  and 
he  was  ill  at  ease.  From  what  he  had  observed  at  Agra  be  sua-*^ 
8{iected  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  Moreover,  he  had 
seen  curiously  illuminated  papers  posted  in  various  parts  of  Delhi 
announcing  that  the  Persians  were  coming  to  deliver  India  from 
British  Rule.  Persians !  absurd !  he  thought,  with  a  amile ;  a 
lUcely  story  that  Persians  would  march  through  all  those  interven- 
ing countries  and  the  Punjaub,  which  was  then  British  territory  t 
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Times  were  changed  indeed.  The  Persians  had  conquered  Delhi, 
and  sacked  the  place,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before;  the 
memory  of  their  invasion  was  not  effaced  in  the  traditions  of  the 
people,  and  could  never  be  forgotten,  so  terribly  had  they  suffered, 
and  now  these  Persians  were  figuring  as  good  angels  to  deliver 
India  from  the  yoke  of  the  Christians. 

In  all  this  there  was  some  great  mystery,  something  which  a 
plain  captain  of  infantry  could  not  understand,  and  for  which  he 
oonld  offer  no  explanation.  But  now  he  realised  that  an  awful 
crisis  had  come,  and  that  if  the  Indian  £mpire  was  to  be  pre- 
served to  England,  Delhi  must  be  re-taken  at  all  costs,  and  that 
speedily. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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omitain  %xtilkx^ :  its  drgani^atioii,  (!^qrapient, 

m)t  Cactits* 

By  Captain  H.  C.  C.  D.  Simpson,  B.A. 


Mountain  artillery  is  a  branch  of  the  regiment,  which  has  grown 
into  importance  since  the  introduction  of  the  jointed  seven-ponnder 
gun,  at  the  time  of  the  Afghan  War^  and  is  now  no  longer  in  its 
infancy.  Constantly  involved  in  small  wars,  in  uncivilized  or 
partially  civilized  countries,  where  roads  are  either  non-existent, 
or  the  nature  of  the  ground  such  that  wheeled  artillery  can 
perhaps  not  be  used  at  all,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  a  gun 
carried  on  an  animal's  back  thus  becomes  a  necessity  to  us,  if 
artillery  is  to  be  employed  at  all.  In  Abyssinia,  and  in  our  Indian 
Frontier  wars,  the  small  seven-pounders  of  200  lbs.  and  150  lbs. 
have  been  often  used  with  effect  in  many  actions,  but,  owing  to  the 
obligatory  smallness  of  the  service  charge  used  with  so  short  a 
gun  mountain-artillery  fire  was  not  very  effective  at  any  but  the 
shortest  ranges. 

The  jointed  gun  of  400  lbs.  weight,  carried  in  two  parts,  on 
two  mules,  introduced  to  the  service  a  weapon  with  a  powerful 
long-range  shrapnel  fire,  more  effective  than  the  fire  of  any  of  the 
guns  forming  the  armament  of  horse  and  field  batteries  in  India 
at  the  present  time.  The  excellent  service  performed  by  them 
in  the  Afghan  War  brought  the  whole  subject  of  mountain  artillery 
before  the  Indian  military  official  world,  and  a  Committee  of 
artillery  officers  sifted  the  subject  thoroughly;  a  manual  of 
mountain  artillery,  with  equipment  tables,  was  introduced  by 
authority,  and  now  forms  the  official  text-book  for  the  eight  British 
and  eight  native  mountain  batteries  in  India,  where  the  service  of 
mountain  artillery  is  more  or  less  a  permanent  one.  In  England 
we  have  no  mountain  batteries,  and  are  almost  alone  in  this 
respect,  compared  to  the  other  European  powers,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany,  have  mountain  batteries  on  their  Home 
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Establishments.  Information  is,  howeyer,  afforded  in  the  Hand" 
hook  for  Field  Service^  Vol.  I.^  1884,  for  the  instruction  and 
•guidance  (chiefly  of  field)  batteries  that  may  be  temporarily  em- 
-ployed  as  mountain  batteries.  Taking  these  authorities,  therefore, 
as  a  guide,  I  propose  to  treat  the  organization,  &c.  of  mountain 
artillery,  under  two  heads,  viz.  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  regiment, 
and  as  field-artillery  batteries  temporarily  organized  as  mountain 
4)atterie8. 

Organization. 

As  with  horse  and  field,  so  with  mountain  batteries,  two  distinct 
establishments  of  personnel  have  to  be  considered.  The  present 
dumber  of  British  mountain  batteries  in  the  regiment,  equipped 
as  such,  is  ten,  viz.  eight  in  India,  one  in  Egypt,  and  one  in  Natal, 
41  brigade  in  point  of  number  of  batteries. 

Before  considering  the  question  of  organization  of  these  batteries, 
4et  us  determine  in  what  countries  mountain  batteries  would  be 
granted  for  service  with  the  British  force,  and.  therefore,  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  these  batteries  perma- 
taendy. 

Supposing  a  British  force  disembarked  on  any  sea-board  on  the 
Oontinent,  it  would  never  penetrate),  now-a-days,  very  far  into  the 
interior,  and,  if  it  did,  it  would  be  able  to  move  over  good  roads, 
rand  therefore  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  employ  mountain  artillery ; 
and  so  we  may  dismiss  any  thought  of  mountain  batteries  being 
wanted  by  us  for  service  in  Europe.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  the  case 
is  different.  On  these  Continents  we  have  to  meet  foes  for  the 
most  part  uncivilized,  and  to  move  troops  over  hills,  deserts,  and 
HK>untries  without  regular  roads :  for  example,  Afghanistan  is,  at 
no  very  distant  date,  likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  war  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  yet  waged  in  that  land  of  sands  and  mountains. 
The  Burmese  jungles  have  lately  monopolized  half  the  number  of 
'Onr  British  mountain  batteries  in  India.  Our  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers  in  India  have  to  be  carefully  watched.  In  Africa  we 
have  old  recollections  of  Abyssinia  and  Ashantee,  with  their  hills 
and  bush  country,  and,  more  recently.  South  Africa  and  the  Soudan 
•deserts.  With  the  exception  of  Afghanistan,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  any  artillery  but  mountain  artillery  in  these  countries.  Nor 
is  a  more  powerful  artillery  required^  as,  except  in  Afghanistan,  our 
adversaries  would  have  either  no  artillery  or  a  very  indifferent  one. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  that  mountain  artillery  is  necessary 
for  service  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
keep  up  a  certain  number  of  batteries  for  service  in  these  countries. 
The  question  we  must  therefore  ask  ourselves  is  this :  Have  we  a 
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safficient  number  of  moantain  batteries  at  the  present  momai^ 
and  is  oar  present  organizaAioiL  of  them  a  sadsfactorj  one,  or  not  ? 

Firsty  as  regards  number.  The  Indian  Government  have  deter* 
mined  that  eight  British  (with  which  I  propose  only  to  ded^ 
batteries  are  sufficient  for  swvice  in  Asia,  besides  their  eight  nati^ 
mountain  batteries ;  we  may,  therefore,  consider  that  their 
is  correct,  as  it  has  been  oarefally  considered  in  commiUee. 

In  Africa  we  have,  however,  only  two  mountain  batteries, 
those  likely  to  be  reduced.  This  is  certainly  not  sufficient,  as, 
even  when  we  withdraw  from  Egypt,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
mountain  artillery  in  South  Africa,  or  in  Asia  Minor,  to  some  smaU 
extent.  Two  should,  then,  be  the  minimum  of  mountain  batteries 
kept  ready  for  service  in  the  latter,  and  on  our  troops  being  finally 
withdrawn  from  Egypt,  the  two  batteries  which  have  been  employed 
as  mountain  batteries  in  Egypt  should  be  moved  to  one  of  oar 
Mediterranean  stations,  say  Cyprus.  The  field  battery  temporarily 
employed  in  Natal  as  a  mountain  battery  should  remain  permap 
nently  so.  With  those  in  India,  we  should  thus  have  a  total 
number  of  eleven  batteries,  which  should  be  made  permanent,  aad^ 
with  a  depot  battery  and  training  establishment  at  Aldershot, 
form  a  permanent  mountain  brigade  in  a  manner  I  now  propose 
to  explain. 

For  any  special  service  not  foreseen  here  a  field  battery  at  a  time 
could  be  trained,  and  equipped  as  a  mountain  battery  temporarily 
at  the  depot  and  training  establishment  at  Aldershot,  according  to 
the  scheme  and  scale  laid  down  in  Field  Service  Handbook,  Vol.  I^ 
1884,  and  modified  by  suggestions  of  Committee,  1887,  during 
drill  season.  At  present,  mountain  batteries  are  raised  and  kept 
mf  in  ludia  on  the  following  system.  A  garrison  battery  i» 
specially  selected  in  England  for  conversion  into  a  mountain  battery 
on  its  turn  drawing  near  for  Indian  service,  and  its  gunner  estab- 
UshmcDt  is  sent  out  to  Bawul  Pindi,  where  it  takes  over  an  estalK 
lishment  of  European  artificers,  native  drivers,  mules,  and  mountain 
equipment  generally.  The  men  have  to  learn  an  entirely  new 
work,  and  in  time  don  an  entirely  different  pattern  of  uniform  and 
aecoutremente,  and  are  officered  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  officers.. 
The  battery  remains  a  mountain  battery  for  eight  years,  and  then, 
jttst  as  it  has  learnt  its  work,  and  is  making  a  history  for  itself 
as  a  mountain  battery,  it  is  relieved.  The  officers,  European 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  are  called  upon  to  volnn* 
teer  to  remain  with  the  mountain  equipment,  and  to  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  battery  coming  out  from  home,  to  take  over  the 
equipment.     What  is  left  of  the  battery  after  this  arrangement 
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tJien  becomes  a  garrison  battery,  and  either  remains  in  India  as  a 
garrison  battery,  or,  if  it  has  completed  its  foreign  service,  retnms 
to  £ngiand  as  snoh,  there  being  no  mountain  batteries  on  the 
Eaglish  establishment*  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  arrangement,, 
that  two  batteries  are  for  the  time  useless,  as  each  has  to  learn  the. 
work  of  the  other.  As  an  instance  in  point,  there  were  recently 
at  Rawul  Pindi  three  batteries  unable  to  take  the  field,  undergoing^ 
aonyersion  to  mountain  batteries.  The  batteries,  as  regards 
gonner  establishment,  are  kept  up  to  strength  by  drafts  of  picked 
men  from  the  territorial  depots  of  the  divisions  to  which  the 
batteries  belong,  and,  as  a  rule,  too  small  for  the  work. 

The  drivers  of  British  as  well  as  native  mountain  batteries,  are 
generally  natives  of  the  country  in  which  the  batteries  are  serving, 
9&d  this  system  has  been  found  most  satisfactory.  Excepting  with 
Ibe  prospect  of  immediate  active  service,  the  work  of  a  muleteer 
would  probably  be  distasteful  to  the  average  Englishman.  A  Native 
10  cheaper,  easily  learns  the  work  of  leading  and  looking  after  a 
mule,  and  is  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  the  batttery  is  serving. 
In  India,  where  the  drivers  belong  to  the  fighting  classes  of  Upper 
India,  the  work  of  the  dismounted  man  on  parade,  and  mounted 
Bian  in  barracks,  could  not  be  performed  with  greater  satisfaction 
to  his  commanding  officer  by  an  English  driver  than  it  is  at 
present  by  the  Native.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in 
our  Mediterranean  or  African  Colonies,  where  mules  are  so  com- 
BKm,  natives  of  these  countries^  subjects  of  Government,  would 
not  form  as  excellent  a  native  driver  establishment  as  in  India. 

Let  us  now  from  these  considerations  formulate  a  scheme  of 
organization  for  mountain  batteries,  inter  se,  and  classify  them, 
altogether  as  one  permanent  brigade.  The  present  system  is  faulty 
in  these  respects : — 

(1.)  Mountain  artillery  is  a  special  service,  and  one  which  a  man 
who  enlists  as  a  garrison  gunner  does  not  appreciate,  aa 
the  work  is  much  harder,  and  the  life  utterly  difierent  to 
that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
(2.)  The  non-formation  of  all  the  batteries  into  one  adminia* 
tradve   whole,  causes   a  lack  of  uniformity  and  of  esprit 
de  corps  amongst  the  batteries,  as  a  distinct  and  picked 
branch  of  the  aervice. 
.   (8.)  The  impossibility  of  territorial  depots,  with  several  mountain 
batteries  dependent  on    them,    supplying    with    men    of 
sufficiently  fine  physique,  when  they  do  not  enlist  especially 
for  them. 
(4.)  The  fact  of  two  batteries  on  relief  being  ignorant  of  eaobk 
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other's  work,  and  thus  both   being  unfit  for  service  for  at 

least  a  year,  a  great  disadvantage,  especially  in  India,  where 

every  mountain  battery  may  be  wanted  at  any  moment. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  permanent  mountain  brigade  is  the 

•question  of  relief,  as  there  are  no  mountain  batteries  in  England, 

:and  the  difficulty  of  driver  establishment  has  to  be  got  over,  as 

only  one  mule  can  be  led  by  a  man  in  the  field,  and  hence  a  larger 

•driver  establishment  is  necessary  than  is  consistent  with  the  proper 

amount  of  work  for  each  man  to  perform  as  a  soldier.     I  ventare 

ito  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  a  mountain 

^brigade  of  artillery. 

(a.)  Gunner  Establishment. — ^Batteries  at  present  shown  in  the 

regimental  list   as  mountain  batteries  in  India,  with  8/1 

Northern  and  2/1  South  Irish  in  Egypt,  and  H/4  in  Natal, 

should  form  the  service  batteries  of  a  brigade.     A  depot 

battery  should  be  raised  at  Aldershot  by  transfers  from  the 

territorial  depdts  of  N.C.O's.  and  gunners  fit  for  mountain 

battery  work,  maintained  afterwards  by  special  enlistment 

This  battery  to  ''feed"  the  service  of  batteries  with  gunners. 

ifi.)  Driver  Establishment. — The  drivers  of  the  service  batteries 

should  be  natives  of  the  country  in  which  the  batteries  are 

serving,  the  depot  battery  only  having  a  small  European 

driver  establishment  permanent  at  Aldershot,  formed   by 

transfers  from  depot  field  batteries  of  men  of  good  character 

but  indifferent  riders,  or  invalided  drivers  from  field  batteries 

in  India. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  for  gunners  would  be  for  eight  years 

-service  abroad  with  mountain  batteries  (Africa  or  India,  &o.)  and 

ibur  years  in  reserve,  with  the  usual  special  clauses  for  N.O.O's. 

The   depot  battery  would  perform   the  usual  duties  of  partially 

training  and  clothing  the  recruits  for  the  service  batteries.     The 

-senior   N.G.O's.    of  the   depot    would   be   kept  up  by  transfers 

from  the  service  batteries.     All  men,  on  completion  of  eight  years* 

service  abroad,  would  return  to  the  depdt  to  be  transferred  to  the 

•reserve. 

The  strength  of  gunner  and  native  driver  establishments,  and 
-conditions  of  service  of  the  latter,  should  be  about  the  same  as  that 
laid  down  in  Indian  Oeneral  Orders  and  Equipment  Tables,  1884 
(Mountain  Batteries,  British).  The  strength  of  the  gunner  estab- 
lishment of  the  depot  battery  would  depend  on  the  wants  of  the 
service  batteries,  but  to  it  should  be  attached  a  small  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  a  field  battery  at  Aldershot,  in  the  drill 
-aeason,  in  the  duties  of  mountain  artillery,  in  the  event  of  such 
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battery  being  required  at  any  time  temporarily  on  service  as  » 
mountain  battery.  The  depot  driver  establishment  should  be  of 
strength  as  laid  down  for  permanent  driver  -establishment,  in 
Part  I.,  Handbook/or  Field  Sendee,  Field  Artillery,  1884. 

As  regards  the  relief  of  the  batteries  of  the  permanent  brigade^ 
the  batteries  in  India  would,  as  at  present,  be  relieved  amongst 
tbemselves.  Of  the  other  three  batteries,  the  driver  establishments 
should  be  local  at  each  station,  but  the  head-quarters  and  gunner 
establishments  of  each  battery  could  relieve  the  other.  Officers 
for  the  mountain  brigade  should  be  selected  from  the  regiment,, 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  at  present  laid  down  for  the  batteries 
in  India,  and  allowed  to  exchange  amongst  themselves,  and,  of 
course,  be  employed  at  the  depot.  The  strength  of  the  staff  of  the 
brigade  should  be  similar  in  strength  to  that  of  a  present  terri* 
torial  division. 

A  lieutenant-colonel  should  have  charge  of  the  depot  and  train- 
ing school  at  Aldershot ;  and  all  matters  affecting  mountain  artil-^ 
lery  should  be  referred  to  him  for  his  opinion  and  remark. 

The  mountain  brigade  should  take  precedence  immediately  after 
field  artillery,  and  each  battery  take  seniority,  as  in  the  following 
table^  according  to  their  present  length  of  service  as  mountain 

batteries. 

Mountain  Brigade. 
Prbbbnt  Title. 
7-1   Northern  Division 

9—1   Cinque  Ports  Division 

2-1   Scottish 

1-1   Eastern 

8-1    South  Irish 

3-1   Northern  „      (just  recon- 

verted to  Garrison) 

2-1    South  Irish  Division 

2-1    Cinque  Ports 

l-l   Northern 

H-4 

2-1  Transfers  from  London  (training 
at  Woolwich  recently  with 
mountain  guns)  and  from  terri- 
torial depdts  •         *         »         • 

Besides  obviating  the  disadvantages  already  alluded  to^  mountain 
batteries  would  become  old  and  experienced,  and  men  would  take 
a  pride  in  their  batteries  as  a  special  service*     The  expense  of 
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No.  1   Mountain 

Battery.- 

No.  2 

No.  8          „ 

No.  4 

No.  6         „ 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9         „ 

No.  10 

No.  11 

Depdt. 
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forming  a  mountain  brigade  from  the  present  material  would  be 
smalL 

Dress. — ^The  dress  of  the  officers  should  be  that  laid  down  by 
regulation  for  officers  of  mountain  batteries  in  India,  with  the  staff 
pattern  saddle,  with  F.  A.  appointments,  and  height  of  charger 
between  18  8  and  14*2  hands.  The  dress  of  the  men  should  also 
be  as  worn  in  India,  with  the  addition  of  a  full-dress  Norfolk 
jacket,  the  sleeves  and  collar  regimental  tunic  pattern,  and  trousers 
and  oTcralls  for  mounted  men.  This  latter  dress  to  be  worn  at 
Church  parade  and  at  all  full-dress  parades,  except  when  parading 
for  ^'battery  drill,"  when  knickerbockers  and  gaiters  should  be 
worn  with  the  full-dress  Norfolk  jacket.  Men  do  not  like  wearing 
knickerbockers  and  gaiters  on  church  parade,  and  when  walking 

ont. 

Equipment. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  equipment  in  an  article,  which  of 
necessity  cannot  deal  largely  in  details,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
expounding  personal  *'  feds,''  and  keeping  only  generally  to  die 
matter  in  hand. 

In  considering  the  question  of  mountain  equipment  we  must 
romember  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  entirely  new  subject,  but 
that  mountain  batteries  in  India  have  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  from  advantage  being  taken  of  lessons  leamt  in  the 
experience  of  active  service,  that  they  are  now  the  admiration  of 
all  arms  in  India  for  their  serviceability  and  general  efficiency. 
What  is  wanting  in  them,  however,  is  uniformity ;  and  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  *'  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  doing  the  same 
thing,"  is  nowhere  more  fully  exemplified  than  amongst  the 
different  British  mountain  batteries  in  India.  Although  the 
Manual  of  Mountain  Artillery,  1882,  corrected  to  date,  is 
the  authority  which  should  guide  batteries  in  all  details,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to.  An  English  Handbook 
for  Mountain  Batteries  for  Home  Service  has  also  been  nnder 
coneideration  at  Woolwich  (where  experience  and  practical  trials  of 
new  equipment  are  needed  before  introduction),  which  diffidrs  in 
many  essential  details  from  the  Indian.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
take  the  liberty  of  reviewing  both  these  authorities,  and  pointing 
out  defects  in  both  systems,  and  blending  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole.     We  may  divide  our  considerations  into  three  heads. 

(a.)  The  most  suitable  pack-animal  for  general  service  for 
artillery  purposes. 

(d.)  The  most  suitable  artillery  armament  that  can  be  carried 
by  such  animals. 
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'{c.)  The  most  suitable  method  of  oarrying  the  anoament,  ue.  the 
most  suitable  pack-saddle. 

(a.)  Animals,  Pack. — As  regards  the  most  suitable  paok-animal 
4oT  mountain  batteries,  for  general  service  in  all  countries^  the 
^mule  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  best  suited  for  the  work* 
<7ompared  with  the  horse,  inch  for  inch  of  height,  it  is  stronger, 
more  sure-footed,  and  requires  less  care  in  management  and  feeding. 
Compared  with  the  camel,  its  paces  are  faster,  and,  of  course,  a 
«amel  is  utterly  useless  in  hilly  or  stony  ground ;  guns,  also,  cannot 
be  brought  into  action  from  off  a  camel  with  the  same  speed  as 
from  a  mule,  and  manoeuvring  with  camels  is  almost  ludicrous* 
The  elephant  will  not  stand  fire,  is  ponderous,  and  cumbersome 
in  his  movements,  a  glorious  target,  and  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
•ooming  hars  de  combat  a  whole  sub-division  may  be  thrown  out  by 
the  unlucky  circumstance.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
elephant  is  scarcely  at  home  on  a  narrow  hill-path,  however  much  he 
may  be  so  in  the  damp  jungles  and  paddy-fields  of  Upper  Burmah  ; 
but  even  there,  I  think,  officers  and  men  will  endorse  my  statement 
^at  the  guns  of  the  elephant  battery  have  had  very  narrow  escapes 
^f  being  captured  by  the  wily  dacoit,  but  certainly  not  from  the  lack 
of  energy  displayed  by  officers  and  men  of  that  battery,  which  has 
Tendered  such  excellent  service  there  recently. 

The  batteries  of  a  permanent  mountain  brigade  should  be  equipped 
^itb  mules,  between  the  height  of  18'8  and  14'2  hands,  and  with 
proportionate  girth  measurement.  A  mule  below  this  height  is 
not  big  enough  to  carry  the  weight  or  move  the  regulation  pace 
of  four  miles  an  hour  on  fair  ground.  Above  this  height  heavy 
freights  cannot  be  lifted  on  to  an  animal's  back,  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  by  the  gun  detachment,  nor  are  they  so  handy  on  narrow 
lull-paths  with  sharp  turnings. 

Batteries  in  India  would  continue  to  be  ^'  muled  '^  as  at  present 
by  mules  bred  in  that  country  and  Persia ;  a  battery  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  mules  from  Sicily  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  Natal,  by 
the  South  African  mules.  The  commissariat  and  transport  depot 
would  supply  the  depot  battery,  from  time  to  time,  with  sufficient 
mules  to  form  a  battery  of  instruction,  fifty,  or  sufficient  for  parade 
purposes  of  a  first  or  fighting  line,  of  which  more  under  the  head 
of  Tactics. 

The  same  department  should  also  have  on  their  strength  of  pack 
animals  in  peace  time  sufficient  males  to  complete  to  strength  the 
mules  necessary  to  fit  out  a  field  battery  employed  aa  a  mountain 
lottery  on  an  emergency ;  the  number  necessary  for  the  latter  is 
iaid  down  in  Handbook  for  Field  Service,  1884,  VoL  I.,  F.  A. 
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The  number  of  mules  necessary  for  a  service  battery  of  ih& 
permanent  brigade  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  batteries  in  India^ 
equipped  with  the  2'5"  M.L.B.  gun,  deduced  from  what  follows  in 
my  remarks  on  the  gun  and  equipment  necessary  for  M.  B.  Any 
less  number,  all  mountain  artillery  officers  of  experience  in  service 
are  agreed,  would  be  fatal. 

(b.)  Armament, — ^At  present  in  the  service  we  have  two  kinds  of 
mountain  gun,  the  7-pounder  of  200  lbs.,  and  the  2'5'^  M.  L.  B. 
gun  of  410  lbs.,  carried  in  two  pieces,  experience  having  taught 
Qs  that  an  ordnance  mule  cannot  carry  a  greater  weight  on  its 
back  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  active  service. 

The  native  batteries  are  armed  with  the  former  gun,  and  the 
British  batteries  with  the  latter.  The  following  may  be  considered 
roughly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  one  gun  as 
compared  with  the  other. 

Both  carry  a  shell  weighing  7  lbs.,  but  the  2*5"  gun,  having  a 
service  charge  of  1  lb.  8  ozs.,  compared  to  the  12  ozs.  of  the  smaller 
gun,  has,  of  course,  a  very  much  more  powerful  shrapnel-fire,  and 
is,  indeed,  a  more  powerful  gun  than  the  9-pounder  of  the  horse 
and  field  batteries  in  India. 

This  advantage  (though  the  only  one)  is  a  very  great  one. 

Its  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  the  other  gun,  are  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  used  as  a  howitzer,  as  is  the  200  lbs.  gun.  It 
requires  five  mules  instead  of  three  to  carry  the  gun  and  carriage; 
it  takes  one  minute  to  come  into  or  out  of  action,  or  three  times 
as  long  as  the  other.  This  is  an  important  point  in  "  limbering 
up  "  the  battery  (when  at  short  ranges)  whose  pace  is  the  walk. 
In  India  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  one  more  man  per 
detachment,  that  is  to  say  ten  instead  of  nine  ;  but  were  the  drill 
adopted  as  proposed  in  the  English  Handbook  for  Home  Service 
for  the  2*5"  M.  L.  B.  gun,  which  it  certainly  should  be,  this  disad- 
vantage would  disappear.  The  drill  is  more  complicated,  and  the 
loads  generally  heavier  than  in  the  200-lbs.  gun,  and  the  screws 
at  the  joints  liable  to  get  knocked  about,  hence  the  danger  of  the 
gun  jamming  in  screwing  and  unscrewing. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  screw  gun,  when  considering  it  for  the 
armament  of  a  trained  British  battery,  are  considerably  outweighed 
by  the  great  advantage  of  its  very  powerful  shrapnel-fire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  wisely  selected  as  the  gun  for  British  mountain 
batteries,  and  the  small  7-pounder  gun  has  been  retained  for  service 
with  the  Indian  batteries  (native).  Until  then,  a . breech-loading 
gun  in  one  piece,  weighing  not  more  than  220  lbs.,  with  a  more 
powerful  direct  fire  than  the  present  small  7-pounder,  but  retaining 
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its  high-angle  fire,  can  be  inyentedy  with  a  suitable  carriage,  thus 
nullifying  the  objections  of  both  guns,  it  would  be  surely  better 
to  retain  for  the  batteries  of  a  permanent  British  mountain  brigade 
the  present  7-pounder  jointed  gun^  with  its  equipment^  as  in  the 
•case  of  the  British  batteries  in  India,  as  its  fire  is  powerful  used 
as  a  man-killing  gun,  and  fairly  so  with  common  shell. 

Some  oflBcers  have  advocated  an  armament  of  four  jointed  guns, 
and  two  of  the  small  7-pounders  for  use  entirely  as  howitzers ; 
but  this  would  only  open  the  old  vexed  question  of  mixed  equip- 
ment and  ammunition,  and  the  objection  to  this  is  greater  in 
mountain  even  than  in  field  batteries,  as  the  mountain  battery 
is  so  firequently  broken  up  into  separate  divisions,  accompanying 
small  columns,  and  so  the  howitzers  might  be  with  one  column 
when  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have  had  them  with  the 
other,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  also  advocates  for  arming  moun- 
tain batteries  with  guns  or  howitzers  in  three  pieces.  This  only 
<5omplicates  the  armament,  increases  chances  of  casualty  in  action, 
the  number  of  mules  and  detachment.  Even  a  howitzer  in  two 
pieces  would  carry  a  big  shell,  but,  as  so  few  rounds  could  be 
-carried  on  a  mule,  the  comparative  advantage  would  be  small 
<;ompared  with  the  undesirable  increase  of  men  and  mules  in  the 
<}olumn  of  a  battery  already  of  enormous  length,  on  a  narrow  path, 
with  its  188  mules ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  and  no  carriage 
of  convenient  weight  can  be  constructed  to  stand  the  shock.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  muzzle  or  second  piece  for  the  jointed 
gun  should  be  two  alternative  pieces ;  one,  the  long  piece^  as  at 
present,  for  turning  the  breech  into  a  gun  when  required,  and 
another  alternative  short  piece,  requiring  another  mule,  to  admit  of 
the  breech  piece  being  converted  into  a  howitzer.  This  is  an 
ingenious  suggestion. 

Six  jointed  guns  T-pounders,  2*5"  M.L.B.,  fitted  with  Scott's 
-sights,  should  therefore  (for  the  present  at  any  rate)  continue  to 
be  the  armament  of  all  British  mountain  batteries,  whether  of  per- 
manent brigade  or  temporarily  employed  field  battery.  The  present 
Mark  II.  carriage  is  satisfactory  for  this  gun,  but  the  rear  bolts  on 
trail  plate  should  be  removed,  and  hooks  substituted  for  the  jointed 
sponge,  as  in  the  old  £lswick  pattern  carriage,  and  the  dismounting 
block  should  be  a  fixture  on  the  trail  tail-piece. 

As  regards  ammunition,  in  India  the  number  of  rounds  carried 
by  a  sub-division  is  96,  carried  in  the  proportions  of  60  shrapnel, 
24  common,  and  12  case.  This  arrangement  should  be  slightly 
modified.  One  hundred  rounds  per  sub-division  can  be  carried, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  ammunition-boxes,  by  packing 
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four  rounds  of  case  in  the  small  store  box  on  axle  mule.  Twelve 
shrapnel  should  be  substituted  for  the  12  case  in  the  ammuDition- 
boxes,  as  four  rounds  of  case  per  sub-division  are  quite  soiiicient 
in  a  mountain  battery,  which,  from  the  limit  of  its  pace,  cannot 
a£Pord  to  wait  for  many  rounds  at  close  quarters.  Also,  more 
shrapnel  are  necessary  than  at  present  for  a  gun  whose  fire  ia 
intended  so  especially  for  the  enemy's  personnel.  ProportioDS^ 
of  rounds  per  sub-division  would  thus  be  72  shrapnel,  24  common, 
and  4  case,  each  ammunition-box  containing  6  shrapnel  and  i 
common ;  or  with  the  fighting  line  of  a  sub-division,  comprising 
two  (instead  of,  as  at  present,  one)  ammunition  mules,  24  shrap- 
nel and  8  common  shell ;  with  4  case  on  the  axle  mule,  or  a  total 
number  of  rounds  in  the  first  line  of  a  battery  of  six  guns,  216' 
rounds ;  including  the  whole  of  the  ammunition  mules  of  a  battery 
(86),  600  rounds.  The  Indian  pattern  ammunition  and  store 
boxes  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  unwieldy  English  pattern. 

The  combination  time  and  percussion  fuse,  for  time  and 
percussion  actions,  is  preferable  to  the  suggested  IS-seconds  fase, 
which  must  be  bored  instead  of  set,  and  the  percussion  fuse, 
necessitating  two  natures  of  fuse  instead  of  one. 

Entrenching  tools,  one  complete  set  per  division,  and  the  pair 
of  artificer's  boxes,  three  per  battery,  or  one  pair  for  each  set  of 
artificer's  tools  as  in  India,  should  be  retained,  but  the  boxes  of 
the  latter  arranged  with  lids  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
battery  is  broken  up  into  divisions,  each  division  could  carry  it» 
three  sets  of  tools  in  one  pair  of  boxes.  The  present  Indian  pattern 
farrier's  bellows  and  forge  might  also  be  well  introduced  generally^ 
as  being  portable  and  efficient. 

Space  is  not  available  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  equipment 
carried  by  the  ordnance  mules  of  the  battery.  Speaking  generally, 
packing  laid  down  by  the  Indian  Manual  for  a  battery  in 
marching  order  is  satisfactory,  and  might  be  universal  for  all 
batteries  (M.)  Tentage,  men's  kits,  quartermaster-sergeants'  stores, 
cooking  utensils,  &c.  &c.,  are  carried  by  mules  supplied  by  the 
transport  department,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  126  mules  are 
sufficient  transport  for  a  battery  to  take  the  field  for  three  months 
in  India,  with  double-fiy  mountain  service  tents  for  Europeans, 
single-fly  for  natives.  Out  of  India  this  number  would  probably 
be  reduced,  as  so  many  followers  would  not  of  necessity  accompany 
the  battery. 

Over  the  ground  that  mountain  batteries  usually  manoeuvre  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  use  range-finders.  Every  battery  should 
however,  be  supplied  with  three  sets  (1  per  division)  of  the  Weiden 
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range-finder,  which  is  more  portable^  simpler,  and  less  delicate 
for  rough  work  than  the  Watkin,  and  nearly  as  trae*  Signalling* 
flags  (small  size)  should  also  be  carried,  and  are  most  useful  on 
the  hillside,  when  the  battery  is  perforce  often  scattered*  The 
six  mounted  men  in  the  battery,  yiz.  2  staff-sergeants,  2  trum^ 
peters,  1  farrier,  and  1  collar-maker,  on  stout  cobs  or  galloways, 
should  be  armed  with  double-barrelled  pistols,  and  the  mounted 
artificers  should  carry  in  a  small  bag  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
resting  on  the  back,  a  few  tools,  and  small  material  for  the  repair  of 
slight,  urgent  casualties.  Twelve  carbines  per  battery,  for  baggage, 
guard,  sentry,  and  foraging  duties,  on  service,  are  sufficient,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  men  in  the  detachments  to  perform  their  work 
efficiently  as  gunners  when  encumbered  with  a  carbine  or  pistol. 

All  ranks  should  wear  in  a  Sam  Brown  belt  a  Martini-Henry  sword- 
bayonet,  longer  in  the  blade  than  present  regimental  pattern  and  the 
present  curved  weapon  worn  by  mountain  batteries  in  India,  with 
the  hideous  and  unserviceable  *'  braces  belt  "  should  be  abolished. 

(c.)  Pack-Saddles,  Line  Gear,  dc. — There  are  at  present  in  the 
service  two  patterns  of  ordnance  pack-saddles,  on  which  the  equip- 
ment of  the  screw-gun  is  carried,  weighing,  with  all  the  necessary 
appointments,  about  60  lbs.  in  the  English  pattern,  and  about 
70  lbs.  in  the  Indian. 

In  the  English  pattern  the  cradle  is  cut  lower  in  the  arch,  and 
wider  than  in  the  Indian  pattern,  and  is  attached  to  the  pads  by 
pockets  instead  of  by  straps.  To  it,  also^  is  attached  a  system  of 
mechanical  attachments  for  carrying  the  side-arms,  &c.,  instead  of 
the  loops  and  straps  of  the  Indian  pattern. 

Except  for  the  question  of  weight,  which  could  be  obviated  by 
making  the  saddles  of  a  lighter  English  wood,  the  Indian  pattern 
is  preferable.  From  the  great  pressure  on  the  cradle,  the  pockets 
on  the  pads  open  out,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  pad  in 
its  place  on  the  cradle.  Straps  are  infinitely  preferable.  The  iron 
loops  or  mechanical  attachments  on  the  English  saddles  are  liable 
to  be  bent  out  of  shape  or  broken  on  a  mule  falling,  and  could  not 
be  replaced  in  a  hurry.  I  have  never  known  a  casualty  with  the 
present  loop  and  strap  of  the  Indian  pattern. 

The  breast  harness  of  both  patterns  as  it  is  now  made  is  utterly 
useless,  and,  unless  some  other  pattern  can  be  devised,  might  be 
done  away  with,  as  the  girths  and  crupper  are  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  collar-chain  worn  by  some  batteries  on 
parade  is  most  dangerous  on  a  pack-animal,  as  in  going  down  hill 
it  goes  over  his  head,  en  route  to  entangle  his  feet ;  in  going  up-hill^ 
if  attached  to  the  hook  in  front  of  the  cradle,  it  tends  to  drag  him 
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back*     They  should  be  abolished,  as  not  wanted  with  "  fore-foot 
picketing  "  gear. 

With  these  modifications  the  present  Indian  ordnance  saddle, 
with  its  different  cradles  suited  to  the  equipment  it  has  to  carry, 
affords  an  efiBicient  and  serviceable  means  of  carrying  mountain 
artillery  equipment,  always  taking  care  that  the  pads  are  fitted  to 
the  particular  mules,  and  stuffed  with  sheeps'  wool,  properly  carded. 
The  much-debated  question  of  whether  certain  small  stores,  such 
as  sights  carried  by  No.  I.,  linch-pin  and  washer  by  Nos.  II.  and 
III.,  &c.,  should  be  carried  on  the  person  of  the  gun  numbers  or  on 
saddles,  as  in  proposed  £nglish  equipment,  ought  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former  system,  which  experience  has  taught  is  pre- 
ferable ;  as  if  a  mule  falls  over  a  hill-path,  stores  are  probably  lost 

For  mules  the  '*  fore-foot "  picketing  gear  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  usual  head-collar  and  heel-rope  picketing  system.  Jhoob 
are  preferable  to  blankets,  when  covering  is  considered  necessary 
for  mules. 

Dunder-sticks  should  be  done  away  with  in  India,  as  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  carry,  and  do  not  prevent  a  mule  from  eating  the 
covering  of  the  mule  picketed  next  to  him. 

As  regards  riding  saddles.  Staff  pattern  and  not  universal  pattern 
should  be  adopted,  appointments  and  mountings  being  field  artil- 
lery pattern.  So  much  has  been  written  in  the  oflBcial  handbooks 
alluded  to  in  this  article  on  saddlery  and  its  fitting  on  pack-animak, 
that  to  allude  to  it  here  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Experientia  docet. 

I  now  propose  to  lay  down  the  establishment  and  equipment 
of  a  mountain  battery  of  the  permanent  brigade ;  which  differs,  as 
will  be  seen,  very  slightly  from  a  British  mountain  battery  on  the 
Indian  establishment. 


A. — Estahlishnenl  of  a  Mountain  Battery  of  Mountain  Brigade. 


Pekboknel. 

Otficerg : — * 
Majors  . 
Captains 
Ideuteiiants   . 


Service     I>ep6t 
Battery.  Battery. 


N-CO's,  and  Men — (cont.) 


1 
1 
3 


1 
8 


Total 


Qr.-Mr.  Sergeant   . 
Sergeants 
Corporals 
Bombardiers . 

Service      Depot 
Battery.  Batttty. 

1             I 

.       6          6 

.       6          6 

6          <> 

Gnnnersf 
Trnmpeters  . 

.     80  asreqd. 
.       2          2 

Tc 

►Ul  102        — 

JV.  C.  0**.  and  Men : — 

Sergeant-Major      .         .       1  1 

*  Attached  to  the  depot  would  be  a  lieat.-colonel  to  command  depot  and  training 
school,  with  an  extra  captain  as  adjutant. 

t  The  number  of  gunners  for  a  depdt  battery  depends  on  the  wants  of  the  serrioe 
batteries.     80  is  2  less  than  in  India. 
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A.rtificer»  : —  Serrloe     D«p6t 

_^     .  Battwy.  Battery. 

Famer.         ...       1  1 

Collar-maker         .         .       1  3 

Wheeler*       ...       1  1 

Total      8  5 


Native^  Driver,  Estab.     . 
BttropwnX   „        „ 
N€Uive  Artifloers  (not  en- 
listed)  .... 


160        — 
—        64 

10        — 


Small  Hobsbs  and  Muleb. 
Saudi  Horses : — 

Staff  Sergeants  2 


Farrier  Sergeant 
Trompeters  . 
Oollar-maker 
Spare§  . 


1 
2 
1 
1 


Total      7 
Officers'  chaigers  private  |    7 


AfuUs:^ 
Ghm 

Carriage 
?  Azletree 
Wheel   . 
Ammnnition 
Pioneers 


24 
14 
14 
14 
42 
8 


2 

1 
2 
1 
0 

6 

6 


61 
61 
61 

81 


Mules — (cont.) 

Artificers 
Spare    . 


SerriM     I>«pM 
Battary.  Bfttlanr. 

8  81 

24  81 


Total  188 


Line  Gear: — 
Fore-foot  picketting,  at 
1  set  per  horse  &  male  144 


60 


67 


6 

7  7 

100        — 


Equipment. 
Ordnance : — 
Guns,  2*6"  M.L.R,  jointed 

steel,  400  lbs.     .        .      6 
Carriages,       travelling, 
complete,  W.L  Mark  IL     7 
Ammunition : — 

Rounds  per  gun     . 
Small  Arms: — 

Swords,  M.  H.**  .         .  266 
Pistols,   D.B.  Lancaster 

(1  per  mounted  man)      6 
Carbines,  M.  H.     .        .12 
Saddlery  and  Harness : — 
Riding. — Staff  pattern  ff      6 
Paok.— Onn  Muzzle       .     12 
,,    Breech  12 

Carriage  Body    .  14 

„       Axle     .  14 

„       Wheels  .     14 

Artificers  and  Ammu- 
nition, same  pattern    48        18 


6 
12 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


B. — Establishment  of  a  Field  Battery  ^  employed  on  an  emergency 

as  a  Mountain  Battery, 

This  establisbment  shoald  be  similar  to  that  laid  down  in  Hand* 
book  for  Field  Service^  Vol.  I,,  1884,  for  a  moantain  battery  on  the 
liome  establishment,  with  these  exceptions. 

(1).  The  permanent  and  hired  drivers  shoald  be  British, the  former 
being  the  drivers  on  regular  establishment  of  field  battery. 

^  Wheeler  not  allowed  in  India,  only  a  Native.  A  European  wheeler  should  bo 
In  ohaige  of  the  shop. 

t  Same  proportion  of  Native  N.C.O's.  and  drivers,  but  one  extra  enlisted  Native 
farrier. 

%  Calculated  at  1  driver  per  saddled  mule  and  horse,  and  6  spare,  including 
8  driver  N.C.O's. 

§  One  spare  horse  necessary  in  a  service  battery  for  casualties,  as  the  6  men 
should  always  be  mounted. 

I  In  India,  major  and  captain  allowed  forage  for  one  extra  horse ;  in  England, 
horses  public  property. 

1  Mules  for  depot  battery,  calculated  in  order  to  turn  out  the  depot  battery,  or 
field  battery  in  training,  *<  1st  Line"  complete. 

**  The  number  of  Martini-Henry  swords  depend  on  the  fixed  strength  of  depdt, 
the  European  drivers  equipped  and  dressed  like  gunners. 

ft  In  England,  6  extra  for.  officers. 
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(2.)  The  establishment  of  small  horses  should  be  the  same  as 
for  batteries  of  moantain  brigade. 

(8.)  Saddlery,  riding  and  pack,  should  be  also  as  for  mountain 
battery  of  mountain  brigade,  as  should  also  establisbment 
of  pistols  and  carbines:  but  for  a  temporary  service,  the 
six  mounted  men  might  retain  their  long  swords,  and  the 
men  their  ordinary  clothing  (but  gunners  and  drivers  wear- 
ing  trousers  with  the  regulation  black  leather  gaiters  and 
ankle  boots)  small  arms  and  belts. 

Tactics. 

The  tactical  employment  of  mountain  artillery  in  the  field 
IS  dealt  with  in  Part  IX.,  Mountain  Artillery  Manual,  India 
1882 ;  and  Brackenbury's  Field  Artillery  Tactics  is  applicable  in 
its  broad  principles  to  mountain  as  well  as  to  field  artillery.  A 
few  remarks  will  suflQce.  All  drills  and  exercises  of  mountain 
artillery  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of  field 
artillery,  also  vide  the  Indian  Manual,  and  should  remain  so. 
For  parade  and  fighting  purposes  the  battery  should  be  divided 
into  three  lines : — 

The  first  or  **  fighting ''  line,  consisting  of  five  gun  and  carriage 
and  two  ammunition  mules,  per  sub-division,  with  the  three 
pioneer  mules,  the  gun  detachments,  officers,  and  mounted  men. 

The  second  or  **  relief  line  of  the  relief  mules  for  the  top  loads, 
f.^.  three  per  sub-division,  and  the  four  remaining  ammunition 
mules  of  each  sub-division. 

The  third  line,  or  ''  artificers  "  line,  of  the  three  side  load  relief 
mules,  artificers'  boxes,  and  spare  bare-backed  mules  of  each  sub- 
division, and  spare  mules  for  spare  carriage. 

These  three  lines  correspond  respectively  to  the  gun  and  limber, 
the  waggons,  and  general  service  waggon,  &c.  lines  of  a  field 
battery. 

All  tactical  movements  and  drill  movements  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  first  line  in  action,  as  in  a  field  battery,  the  captain 
assuming  charge,  assisted  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the 
second  and  third  lines,  and  conforming  generally,  at  some  distance, 
to  the  movements  of  the  first  line.  This  arrangement  of  only  three 
lines  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  in  India,  where  there  are 
four  or  five  lines  formed  up  in  a  battery.  The  proportion  of 
mules  in  each  line  would  be  46,  42,  and  51  respectively. 

At  inspections,  after  being  inspected  and  marching  past  by 
sub-divisions  (sections),  the  second  and  third  lines  would  be  die* 
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'Hiissed.    In  the  fidd  they  would  oonfonn  to  movements  of  b&ttery 
some  distance. in  rear,  out  of  zone  of  fire. 

-  The  number  of  pounds,  thirty-six  per  sub-diviRion,  would  be 
qnite  sufficient  for  a  mountain  battery  to  go  into  action,  without 
4>eing  encumbered  with  its  second  and  third  lines  as  close  to  it 
ms  it  is  at  present. 

The  pace  of  the  battery  is  a  smart  pace  of  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  when  mancenvring  on  good  ground. 

The  trot  should  never  be  employed,  except  under  special  circum- 
-stancesy  such  as  the  battery  changing  position,  and  crossing  the 
zone  of  fire,  Ac,  and  then  the  pace  should  never  exceed  a  stej^dy 
<double  for  the  men,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mules  the  distance 
should  be  limited  to  200  yards. 

When  a  force  with  a  mountain  battery  is  advancing  to  engage* 
the  battery  should  accompany  the  main  body  of  the  infantry  on  its 
flank;  coming  into  action,  if  the  ground  and  approach  to  the 
•enemy's  position  will  admit  of  it,  at  a  range  of  not  less  than  2,000 
yards.  The  battery  may  eventually  advance  to  800  yards,  but 
oearness  of  approach  to  the  enemy  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
4he  ground  in  fronts  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  battery. 

The  tendency  of  infantry  commanders  of  small  expeditions  is 
to  bring  their  mountain  guns  into  action  at  too  close  ranges,  and 
thus  the  detachments  sufier  great  loss,  and  the  danger  of  losing 
^he  guns  is  unnecessarily  increased,  as  mountain  guns  cannot 
^'  limber  up  '*  and  trot  away  like  a  field  battery. 

Occasionally  a  force,  when  not  acting  entirely  in  the  hills,  may 
be  accompanied  by  field  as  well  as  mountain  artillery.  The  two, 
should  not  be  manoeuvred  in  line  with  each  other,  as  was  seen  at  the 
recent  Indian  cnmp  of  exercise.  The  mountain  battery  on  these 
•occasions  should  accompany  that  infantry  brigade  to  which  the 
most  important  rdle  in  the  action  is  assigned,  ready  to  be  used  at 
•any  moment  to  hold  or  attack  an  important  point  in  the  position, 
-and  not  with  divisional  field  artillery. 

The  absence  of  wheeled  carriage  enables  a  mountain  battery  to 
obtain  cover  with  such  facility,  that  it  can  come  into  action  in  any 
position  where  infantry  can  obtain  good  cover,  without  more  than 
the  usual  chances  of  casualty,  and  can  manoeuvre  with  them  any- 
where. 

On  the  line  of  march,  in  an  enemy's  country,  when  it  might  be 
desirable  in  the  hills  to  throw  well  forward  a  division  of  a  battery, 
the  second  line  of  the  division,  but  not  the  third  line,  should  be 
closed  up  in  column  with  the  first  line.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  relieve  the  top  loads,  and  have  a  reserve  of  ammunition,  but  not 
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to  relieve  the  side  loads,  or  unnecessarily  lengtben  the  adfanoe* 
gnard  with  a  lonfi^r  string  of  mules  than  is  necessary. 

The  duties  laid  down  for  field  batteries,  as  regards  *'  the  linfr 
of  march "  for  advance-guards,  rear-guards,  main  body,  also  for 
outpost  duty,  general  principles  for  guidance  in  action,  duties  of 
officers  and  of  escorts  in  action  for  field  artillery,  apply  equally  to 
mountain  artillery,  modified  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  pace  of 
manoeuvre  of  the  battery,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
enemy's  probable  tactics  in  the  country  in  which  operations  are 
being  carried  on.  But  in  no  other  branch  of  the  regiment  is  th& 
feeling  of  self-reliance,  promptitude,  energy,  and  activity  mon 
necessary  than  amongst  officers  and  men  of  a  British  moantain 
battery.  On  "  the  line  of  march  "  in  countries  with  occaaionil 
good  roads,  an  arrangement  of  the  **  prolonge "  might  be  made, 
and  as  in  Russia  the  guns  put  in  draught  to  ease  the  animals  on  a 
good  road,  on  the  principle  of  the  "  Indian  tonga." 

In  conclusion,  too  great  a  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  desirabOity 
of  forming  a  mountain  brigade,  as  the  artillery  for  use  in  Central 
Asia  would  undoubtedly  be  horse  and  mountain  artillery ;  and  le 
never  know  when  they  may  not  be  wanted,  and  its  present  oonstita* 
tion  is  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
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%\t  ^Mtt  Jfestifral  anb  ^arabe  oi  t^e  Corps  of 

€mmsmmxts. 

By  Betired  Stafif-Surgeon  James  C.  Dickinson. 


It  was  a  loyal,  and  at  the  same  time  an  admirable  idea  of  Captain 
Sir  £•  Walter  to  organise  a  Jubilee  F6te  of  the  Commissionaires- 
By  the  numbers  who   attended  was   shown  the  esprii  de  corp» 
existing  among    the    men,   and  how  anxious  they  were  on  so 
auspicious  an  occasion  to  display  their  loyalty  for  their  Queen  and* 
the  throne ;  again,  the  fact  of  permission  having  been  given  to- 
invite  a  non-commissioned  officer  from  every  regiment  in  the  United; 
Kingdom  that  could  attend,  and  a  petty  officer  from  every  ship  in 
commission  in  England,  showed  that  the  commandant  was  anxious 
the  sister  services  should  have  the  amplest  opportunity  of  judging 
what  advantages  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  left  the  service  would 
gain  by  joining  the  Corps.     It  had  suggested  itself  to  the  practical 
mind  of  Sir  Edward  that  if  he  could  bring  together  those  who  were 
now  Commissionaires,  and  sergeants  and  petty  officers  who  might 
be   thinking  of  shortly  retiring,  they  (the  latter)  would  gain  a 
better  and  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  belonging  to  the  Corps,  than  by  reading  any  pamphlet ;. 
that  they  would  carry  away  with  them  an  impression  that  they 
could  at  once  join  a  Corps  where  they  were  sure  of  respectable 
and    remunerative   employment,    and  where    they  would    find   a 
comfortable  home,  and  be  amongst  old  comrades.    To  show  how 
this  excellent  idea  was  carried  out  by  the  founder  is  the  purport  of 
this  paper.     On  June  the  18th,  Waterloo  Day,  the  festival  was 
celebrated  by  a  fdte,  held  at  Oroveland's  Park,  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  owner.  Major  Taylor,  late  86th  Light 
Infantry,  where  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  men  of  the  Corps  and 
those  non-commissioned  officers  of  H.  M.  Army  and  Navy  who 
had  accepted  the  invitation*    The  muster  was  a  good  one,  and. 
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under  a  large  marquee  the  men  filled  three  long  tables,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  one  occupied  by  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  dis- 
tinguished o£Scer8  and  military  writers.  While  full  justice  vas 
being  done  to  the  excellent  catering,  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Commissionaires  were  being  cared  for  by  Lady  Walter,  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  how  the  mothers  and  children  enjoyed  them- 
selves on  the  green  sward,  or  beneath  the  stately  elms  and  other 
trees  with  which  Grovelands  Park  is  so  picturesquely  studded, 
another  instance  of  how  much  greater  attention  our  forefathers  paid 
to  arboriculture  than  the  present  generation  do.  Sir  Edward  Walter 
presided  at  the  luncheon,  and  after  the  good  things  had  been  disposed 
•ofy  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given  with  all  accord.  General 
Sir  £dwar4.  Hpldioh,  as  the  senior  oiBcer  present  of  the  Army,  re- 
sponded for  the  service,  and  the  non-commissioned  service  was 
responded  to  by  a  warrant  officer  of  the  Army,  who  confessed  that  he 
bad  hitherto  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Corps, 
the  principles  of  which  he  admired,  and  testified  that  he  held  them 
to  be  of  importance  for  the  nation.  The  speech  was  a  thorooghly 
practical  and  soldier-like  one,  and  he  sat  down  amidst  the  ringii^[ 
cheers  of  his  comrades.  A  petty  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy  le- 
sponded  in  excellent  style  for  the  sister  service,  and  declared  that  he 
was  unaware  till  then  of  the  benefits  which  the  old  soldiers  and 
sailors  could  derive,  if  of  good  character,  from  joining  the  Corps* 
In.  the  course  of  a  very  characteristic  speech,  he  told  the  audienoa 
ihat  when  the  invitation  came  down,  his  shipmates  had  said  to 
him  that  they  could  not  understand  what  this  Commissionaire 
Corps  was,  and  they  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  send  him,  as 
4>eing  the  sort  of  chap  that  would  find  out  all  about  it,  and  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  going  back  and  telling  them  it  was  a  first-, 
irate  institution.  He  concluded  with  some  complimentary  remarks 
to  the  founder  and  Corps,  and  said,  until  the  invitation  came  dowo 
to  Portsmouth,  he  or  his  shipmates  had  never  heard  of  the  Corps  of 
Commissionaires.  His  thoroughly  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
the  chief  benefits  and  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Corps,  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and  when  he  sat  down  he  was 
•loudly  cheered  by  all  assembled,  who  felt  that  the  idea  of  Sir 
Edward  Walter  would  hereafter  bear  good  fruit.  Mr.  A.  Walter, 
who  employs  a  number  of  Commissionaires,  commented  upon  tba 
astonishing,  lack  of  interest  in  that  which  concerned  men  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  thus  brought  to  light,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
«uoh  visits  as  had  been  paid  by  non-commissioned  officers  to-d^ 
would  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Corps'  operations  and  principles 
iibs.  operations  being  directed  to  bringing  good  meainto.civilemplof^ 
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ipent,  and  its  principles  being  those  of  honesty,. sobriety,  and  thrift 
-r— principles  expressed  by  its  motto,  Viriute  ei  Indmtria* 

Lord  Chelmsford  proposed  the  health  of  the  founder  of  the  Oorps, 
"which  was  cordially  toasted,  cheer  after  cheer  being  given,  and 
^'  He's  a  Jolly  Oood  Fellow  "  sung  by  all  present.  The  marquee  had 
Jost  at  this  time  received  a  large  accession  of  ladies,  who,  in  their 
charming  summer  toilets,  had  come  to  do  honour  to  the  founder 
and  Lady  Walter.  Sir  Edward  Walter,  in  reply,  dwelt  upon  the 
past  success  the  Corps  had  achieved  through  its  strict  application 
of  its  rules,  which  provided  for  the  retention  of  the  good  men^  and 
the  dismissal  of  those  who  could  not  maintain  the  character  of  the 
Corps.  Those  men  who  did  not  stop  long  were  those  who  thought 
they  came  in  to  please  themselves  only.  Had  the  Corps  been  100 
stronger,  employment  could  have  been  found  for  them  during  the. 
Jubilee,  and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  that  the  staff  could  not  maet 
the  wishes  of  those  requiring  Commissionaire^.  The  health  of 
Major  Taylor — who  had  kindly  granted  the  use  of  his  park  for  the 
yite — was  then  proposed  and  drunk  with  all  the  honours.  The 
company  then  adjourned  to  witness  the  sports,  which  were  keenly 
•contested,  and  afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  to  the  wives,  families, 
and  friends  of  the  Commissionaires.  The  band  discoursed  excellent 
masic,  the  men  of  the  Corps  looked  in  the  best  possible  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  smart  uniforms  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
•and  petty  officers  present  added  very  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  present  Sir  E* 
Willis,  General  Sir  B.  Taylor,  Major-Oeneral  T.  R.  Hume  and  his 
brothers.  General  Harnett,  the  Hon.  P.  Wyndham,  General  Brag, 
Sir  T.  Graham,  Colonel  Knollys,  and  Major  Elliott. 

On  Sunday  the  19th  June,  a  general  parade  and  inspection  of 
the  Corps  of  Commissionaires  by  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  X.G.,  who  was  accompanied  by  Prince 
George  of  Wales,  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  Boyal  Hospital, 
.Chelsea,  At  an  earl;  hour  the  public  began  to  assemble  in  the 
grounds,  and  lung  before  the  arrival  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses, 
some  thousands  of  spectators  had  arrived.  The  Princes  were 
received  by  Field  Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Commandant  of  the 
Boyal  Hospital,  Field  Marshal  Lord  William  Paulet,  and  Captain  Sir 
£dward  Walter.  The  large  company  included  many  distinguished 
officers  and  other  visitors,  as  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  General  Sir  E. 
Whitmore,  Sir  F.  Morley,  General  Benny,  General  Sir  E.  Holdiob, 
.General  Dysdale,  Sir  James  Fraser,  General  Harman,  the  four 
brothers  Uume,  namely.  Colonel  Sir  Gustavus  Hume,  Lieut.- 
•General  B.  Hnmcj  MAJor-General  T.  B.  Hume,  and  Colonel  Home 
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— all  four  of  whom,  it  was  remarked  with  pride,  were  present 
together  thirty-two  years  ago  at  this  yery  time  of  aboat  Waterloo 
Day,  in  the  fight  about  the  Redan — General  Harnett,  Colonel 
Innes,  Colonel  Greene,  Colonel  Todd,  Mr.  Walter,  Captain  A.  F. 
Walter,  Lady  Walter.  General  Salisbury,  Sir  H.  White,  G.B., 
Major-General  Golds  worthy,  M.P.,  General  Sir  E.  Hodge,  Captain. 
Colville,  and  very  many  foreign  visitors. 

The  Commissionaires  were  drawn  up  in  two  battalions  in  line, 
with  the  band  massed  in  the  centre.  The  Corps,  though  its  full 
strength  can  never  be  mustered  at  once,  completely  filled  the  lon^ 
terrace  with  its  double  lines.  Most  of  the  men  had  seen  service^ 
many  had  medals,  and  some  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service.  A 
guard  of  honour  was  formed,  in  part  of  maimed  men,  who  had  lost 
an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  British  service,  and  in  part  of  ataflp  ser- 
geants, warrant  officers,  and  petty  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  armj 
and  marine  service,  who  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Corps.  The  scene  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of 
the  old  Chelsea  Pensioners  in  their  quaint  scarlet  uniform  and  old 
three-cornered  hats  of  the  time  of  James  II. 

The  Princes  were  received  with  a  royal  salute — the  National 
Anthem  being  played — and  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward  Walter,  Sir 
Patrick  Grant,  Lord  William  Paulet,  and  the  other  distinguished 
officers,  made  an  inspection  of  the  ranks.  Prince  Albert  Victor 
addressed  many  kind  words  to  the  maimed  men,  who  were  the  first 
objects  of  Captain  Sir  Edward  Walter's  solicitude  when  he  founded 
the  Corps  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  officers  in  command  w^re 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  Colonel  Brind,  Major  Hawkins,  Major  Stani- 
land,  and  Captain  Swinhoe.  In  the  course  of  the  parade  and  in» 
speotion  many  of  the  officers  picked  out  in  the  Corps  men  whom 
they  had  known  on  service,  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  them. 

Prince  Albert  Victor  then  made  a  short  address  to  the  Corps, 
and  said  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  make  that  inspection 
that  day^  and  he  was  sure  his  gratification  at  seeing  so  fine  a 
body  of  good  men,  who  had  done  duty  in  the  Queen's  service,  was 
thoroughly  shared  by  the  eminent  and  distinguished  officers  who 
had  added  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  meeting  by  their  presenoe. 
His  Royal  Highness  expressed  himself  as  grateful  to  Sir  Edward 
Walter  for  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  corps 
composed  of  men  whose  past  and  present  services  entitled  them  to 
respect. 

Sir  Edward  Walter,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to 
their  Boyal  Highnesses  for  their  presence  there  that  day  on  the 
occasion  of  the  midsummer  Sunday  parade.     He  could  say  fc^ 
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the  men  of  the  Corps  that  they  thoroughly  deserved  the  praise  His 
Boyal  Highness  had  given  them,  and  the  honour  he  had  done  them 
by  inspecting  them,  and  the  Corps  would  ask  His  Royal  Highness 
to  accept  their  thanks,  and  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  their  loyal 
4ind  dutiful  congratulations  upon  the  attainment  of  her  Jubilee. 
They  all  felt  the  enormous  advantage  it  had  been  to  this  country 
to  have  had  as  its  Sovereign,  for  the  last  half-century,  a  lady 
whose  devotion  to  duty  was  an  example  to  all  the  world.  To  the 
great  array  of  officers  of  the  army  who  came  so  constantly  to  these 
parades  of  the  Corps,  Sir  Edward  also  returned  his  thanks,  and 
said  that  these  parades  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Corps  to  dis- 
play its  ''stock-in-trade"  in  the  good  men  who  had  obtained 
empfloyment  by  means  of  the  good  character  the  Corps  had  main- 
tained for  the  article  it  supplied.  That  the  public  appreciated  the 
Corps  was  shown  by  the  demand  made  for  men  through  its  ranks, 
aoii.the  public  were  now  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  employing  men 
whose  characters  were  formed  and  could  be  maintained.  He  also 
i^banked  Sir  Patrick  Grant  for  permitting  the  Corps  to  hold  its 
annual  assemblies  in  those  grounds  attached  to  the  Boyal  Chelsea 
Hospital,  which,  he  said,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  was  founded  by 
means  of  the  funds  belonging  to  officers  and  men  of  the  army 
siearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  ever 
•be  maintained  for  its  present  use  and  purpose.  Sir  Edward  also 
shanked  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Corps  for  the  maintenance  of 
tthe  Corps'  character  from  the  time  of  its  foundation.  The  men  of 
the  British  army,  unlike  the  men  of  foreign  armies,  when  they  had 
passed  through  the  ranks,  were  perfectly  independent  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  respect  to  their  means  of  living.  The  Emperor  of 
Oermany,  the  State  officers,  and  the  Civil  Service  of  that  country 
had  in  their  employment  men  whose  breasts  showed  the  war 
services  they  had  performed,  and  these  war-services  were  a  pass- 
port to  employment  when  the  period  of  war-service  was  over.  That 
was  not  so  in  this  country,  but  we  had  got  even  a  better  result, 
because  our  soldiers  had  the  pick  of  the  places  in  the  labour 
market,  where  they  got  better  wages  than  the  Government  would 
give  them,  while  the  employers  got  the  pick  of  the  finest  army  in 
the  world.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  consider  that  he  had  accom- 
plished all  he  could  have  wished ;  but  he  had  left  something  for 
his  successors  to  carry  out,  and  he  trusted  they  would  carry  it  out 
on  its  old  lines. 

Cheers  were  then  given  for  Her  Majesty  and  for  the  Princes, 
■and  one  was  called  and  heartily  given  for  the  Founder  of  the  Corps. 
A  short  Church  service  was  then  given.    The  service  was  a  Jubilee 
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one,  and  the  preacher — the  Rev.  Hugh  Haleatt,  who  was  Chapluo- 
to  Her  Majesty  Forces  in  the  Crimean  and  also  in  the  Chiiiea& 
wars — gave  an  address  of  a  forcible  character.  The  service  ended 
with  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  Corps  was  dismissed.  The 
parade  state  of  the  Corps  showed  that  the  men  present,  aboat 
1,000  in  number,  represented  a  body  now  numbering  some  1,673^ 
of  whom  1,160  are  employed  in  the  London  division,  and  513  are 
in  the  divisions  in  great  cities. 

The  Jubilee  Festival  and  Jubilee  Parade  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  by  the  men  of  the  Corps;  and  to  Sir  Edward 
Walter  s  larger  circle  of  friends — the  public — he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  benefactor  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  who  takes  so  affectionate  an  interest  in  all 
classes  of  her  subjects,  has  delighted  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Corps  by  including  Captain  Sir  Edward  Walter  in  the  Jubilee 
honours  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Second  Class  or  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

Captain  Sir  Edward  Walter,  K.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Corps 
of  Commissionaires,  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter^ 
proprietor  of  the  Times^  and  M.P.  for  Berkshire  from  1832  to 
1887.  He  was  born  in  1828  and  married  in  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  entered  the 
army  in  1843  as  ensign  44th  Regiment;  exchanged  as  Captain  into 
the  8th  Hussars,  and  retired  just  before  the  Crimean  war.  Sir 
Edward  founded  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires  in  1859  and  has 
been  the  commanding  officer  ever  since  that  date.  He  receiyed 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1885. 

I  would  strongly  advise  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
admirable  corps,  to  visit  the  barracks  in  Exchange  Court,  and  to 
judge  for  themselves  how  the  comfort  of  the  men  is  cared  for,  and 
the  excellence  of  all  the  arrangements.  The  officers  of  the  staff 
are  always  happy  to  receive  visitors  and  afford  them  every  in- 
formation. 
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This  is  an  era  of  anny  examinations.  Someone  has  only  to 
discover  a  hitherto  unknown  language,  or  invent  an  impossible 
drill,  for  someone  else  to  be  appointed  a  deputy  instructor- general  of 
sorts  to  examine  him  in  it.  Hence,  one-third  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  is  annually  employed  in  cramming  up  subjects,  which 
the  remaining  two-thirds  are  actively  engaged  in  forgetting ;  and 
by  the  time  an  individual  officer  has  acquired  an  alphabet  after  his 
name  to  denote  his  certificates  of  qualification,  the  chances  are 
that  he  has  attained  but  a  kaleidoscopic  knowledge  of  everything 
remotely  connected  with  his  profession,  without  really  having 
thoroughly  mastered  anything.  However,  each  study  in  itself  is 
no  doubt  excellent,  and  there  is  no  actual  harm  in  a  man  taking  up* 
submarine  telegraphy  or  ballooning  if  he  likes  it,  although  he  will 
in  all  probability  have  forgotten  which  is  the  balloon  and  which  the 
diving-bell  by  the  time  he  is  called  upon  to  put  his  theoretical 
teaching  into  practice. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Captain  de  Bryches  and  I,  both  of  the  *'  Cam-^ 
brian  Fusiliers ''  were  inspired  with  the  laudable  desire  to  add  a 
veterinary  certificate  to  those  already  in  our  possession,  and  so 
volunteered  for  a  veterinary  course  at  Aldershot.  Now  De  Bryches 
is  nothing  if  he  is  not  "  bossy."  Indeed,  he  is  our  representative 
man  as  such^  on  foot  \  for,  having  once  ridden  in  some  remote 
garrison  races,  he  has  not  been  weak  enough  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment and  thus  run  the  risk  of  tarnishing  a  reputation  mainly 
upheld  by  tight  trousers  and  five-barred-gate  pins.  A  veterinary 
course  would,  therefore,  be  quite  in  his  line.  We  obtained  leave  to 
live  in  town  and  run  down  to  Aldershot  for  each  day's  lecture  ;  an 
arrangement  which,  I  imagine,  adds  to  the  popularity  of  a  veterinary 
course. 
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I  suppose  it  won't  be  a  very  8ti£F  exam.  ?  "  I  hazarded  to 
De  Bryohes  in  the  train  en  route  to  Aldershot.  '*  At  least  I  mean 
for  me ;  you,  of  course,  are  already  well  up  in  everything  connected 
with  horses." 

"  Well,"  he  replied  condescendingly.  "  A  fellow  has  always  a 
lot  to  learn,  for,  although  I  We  certainly  had  a  longish  experieDce 
of  horse-flesh,  still  one  can't  know  everything^  you  know." 

This  was  scarcely  an  answer  to  my  query,  but  it  conveyed  indi- 
rectly that  even  De  Bryches  would  have  to  work,  and  helped  to 
establish  a  degree  of  ** funk"  as  to  the  result  of  the  examination. 

We  duly  attended  the  lecture  on  arrival  at  Aldershot.  The  first 
few  days  our  whole  class,  from  colonels  to  fresh-fledged  lieutenants, 
were  like  so  many  schoolboys.  We  provided  ourselves  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  note-book  (De  Bryohes  affected  one  of  a  betting 
nature  with  a  gilt  horse-shoe  on  the  cover),  produced  stylograpfaie 
pens,  revolving  pencils,  everything  to  enable  us  to  rapidly  transcribe 
the  words  of  equine  wisdom  as  they  fell  from  the  lecturer's  lips. 
We  bought  up  all  the  latest  editions  in  the  place  of  Fitzwygram, 
Youatt,  Hayes,  and  ordered  others  from  town ;  and  if  wild  scribbling 
and  rapt  attention  would  have  passed  us,  scarcely  one  of  us  deserved 
to  fail.  From  the  outset,  however,  I  noticed  that  De  Bryches  and 
a  cavalry  man  or  two,  adopted  a  dashing  style  of  entry  in  their  note- 
books (as  if  the  lecturer  had  suddenly  hit  upon  some  debateable 
point  on  which  they  held  a  different  opinion  and,  therefore,  wished 
to  make  a  metno  for  future  questioning),  and  that  they  then  shat 
them  up  with  a  snap,  and  nodded  approvingly  as  the  lecture  pro- 
ceeded. This  state  of  affairs  went  on  for  a  short  time;  then 
"  What  a  falling  off  was  there  ! '' 

One  anxious  inquirer  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  absolutely 
obliged  to  visit  an  uncle  in  Cheshire,  who  opportunely  fell  ill  the 
day  before  pheasant-shooting  began.  Could  he  be  excused  just  one 
•lecture  ?  He  stayed  away  a  week.  Another  was  '*  so  annoyed,  hot 
these  sort  of  things  always  happened  at  the  wrong  time,  you  know, 
and  really,  if  he  didn't  take  a  couple  of  days'  leave  the  conseqaences 
would  be  something  too  disastrous,"  &c.  He  never  turned  up  again 
until  the  last  lecture  but  two.  A  good  many  followed  suit,  until 
the  ''  voluntary "  nature  of  the  course  became  very  evident. 
However,  De  Bryches,  I,  and  some  others  stuck  to  our  work  re- 
ligiously. We  even  went  to  the  length  of  collecting  specimens  of 
..grasses,  buying  bones  of  defunct  cab-horses,  &c.,  insomuch  that 
we  were  nearly  **  run  in,"  by  alarming  an  old  lady  into  calling  the 
;guard  and  pointing  out  to  him  a  suspiciously  stained  brown  paper 
parcel  under  De  Bryches'  seat.     We  had  the  greatest  difficolty  in 
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oonvinoing  them  that  it  was  only  a  fine  specimen  of  the  '^  ligaments 
of  the  patella/'  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  detective  was  sent  to  dog  us 
on  arrival  at  Waterloo  Station. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  De  Bryches  would  adhere  to  his  jerky  way 
of  entering  his  notes.  He  was  not  going  to  be  cat  out  by  the 
two  cavalrymen,  one  of  whom  had  given  ap  making  notes  alto* 
gether ;  so  when,  one  day  (having  accidentally  missed  a  lecture), 
I  asked  him  to  let  me  make  it  up  from  his  note*book,  he  demurred 
a  little,  said  his  entries  were  necessarily  but  superficial,  and  had 
not  I  better  get  someone  else's?  I,  however^  persisted^  and  I 
must  admit  that  my  persistence  was  not  of  much  use  when  my 
object  was  attained.  The  notes  were  scarcely  explicit,  to  judge 
from  the  following  ''  true  extract  '*  which  I  copied  out : — 

.  .  .  The  conformation  of  the  horse  mainly  depends  npon  the  yentilation  of  the 
stable.  Air  should  always  be  admitted  high  for  this  purpose,  and  the  lumber 
Tertebns  inyariablj  drained  from  the  surface.  Snbcntaneons  drainage  is  apt  to  get 
congested  unless  a  ventilating  pipe  is  inserted  by  tracheotomy.  .  .  .  There  are 
40,000  glands  in  1  cwt.  of  hay  before  September,  but  after  that  56  in  a  truss  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  .  .  .  N.B.  If  the  mineral  qualities  of  hard  water  are 
not  removed  by  boiling,  they  create  dampness  which  should  be  avoided  in  all 
infiltrations.  .  .  .  The  scaphoid  corresponds  to  the  carpus  or  our  wrist,  hence  the 
seven  cervicals  which  cover  the  cuneiform  should  always  be  well  bandaged  with 
cartilages.  Wire  is  not  a  bad  substitute.  Melted  gutta-percha  may  also  be  in- 
serted.   Asphalt  and  treacle  balls  form  an  exeeUent  tonic,  &c.  &c.  .  .  . 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  notes  appeared,  perhaps,  a  little 
*'  mixed,"  at  which  he  seemed  huflfed,  and  said,  "  I  told  you,  you 
wouldn't  understand  them,"  which,  I  allow,  was  true  enough. 

Well,  the  day  of  examination  was  at  hand.  All  the  truants  had 
returned  for  the  last  three  lectures  or  so,  and  had  been  extra 
attentive  to  the  lecturer,  taking  down  more  notes  than  ever,  and 
smiling  the  smiles  of  sycophants  at  his  little  touches  of  humour. 
We  were  told  off  into  batches  of  fours,  and  ushered  into  the  school- 
room, where  four  veterinary  conspirators  sat  at  four  separate  tables, 
placed  a  long  way  apart,  upon  which  were  arranged  bits  of  deceased 
diseased  horses,  specimens  of  grasses,  oats,  grinning  jaws,  and 
bones.  It  was  a  chamber  of  horrors  and  torture.  I  glanced 
rapidly  for  inspiration  at  the  walls,  where  certain  memoria  technica 
and  diagrams  used  to  hang,  but,  alas !  these  had  been  turned  with 
their  blank  backs  outwards;  and  even  the  dejected  skeleton  of  a 
horse,  whose  melancholy  cavity  of  an  eye  had  been  fixed  upon  us 
for  the  last  six  weeks  in  hollow  reproach  as  we  had  misnamed  all 
its  components,  had  been  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  limbs  scattered 
over  the  room.  I  wondered  what  heterogeneous  monster  would 
have  been  put  together  again,  had  the  refitting  of  these  bones  been 
entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  class ;  but  before  I  had  time 
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to  pnt  my  surmises  into  mental  form,  I  found  myself  opposite  tbe 
first  inquisitor,  before  whom  wa«  a  glass  ease  oontaining  grasses. 
Here  I  became  painfully  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of  "Jacob's 
tears*'  (for  the  life  of  me  t  oould  not  remember  the  botanical  name), 
one  grass  was  confoundedly  like  another.  I  scraped  through  tbe 
four  indoor  subjects  somehow,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  sound  horse  is  a  mere  freak  of  nature;  and  as  I  was  being 
ushered  to  the  outdoor  examiner  (the  "  spinster "  as  someone 
facetiously  called  him  on  being  "spun'*),  overheard  De  Bryches 
assuring  his  torturer  that  "from  personal  experience  he  con- 
sidered a  mass  of  sweet  vernal  and  horse-chesnuts  to  be  tbe 
best  blood-producing  trefoil  on  record."  Then  I  concluded  that 
he  was  answering  according  to  his  note-book  and  confusion, 
rather  than  from  the  knowledge  with  which  he  was  credited  by  bis 
admirers. 

Having  finished  my  outdoor  work,  and  with  it  the  examination, 
I  was  allowed  to  remain  within  earshot  when  De  Bryches'  turn 
came.  He  looked  nervous  and  anxious,  and  smiled  in  a  sickly 
manner  when  tbe  veterinary  examiner  addressed  him  in  reassuring 
tones. 

"  Captain  De  Bryches,  I  think  ?  Yes.  Well,  I  believe  you 
have  had  some  experience  of  horses,,  so  will  rattle  through  our 
subject.  Farrier-Sergeant  Rasper  just  trot  out  that  bay  nearest 
you.     Now,  Captain  De  Bryches,  tell  me  which   leg  is  that  hor»e 
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De  Bryches  tried  to  look  confident,  but  I  saw  he  was  "  chancing 
it,"  as  he  replied  quickly  : 

"  Near  fore " 

"  I  think  not ;   look  again,  please,"  said  the  examiner. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  how  stupid  of  me,  to  be  sure ;  why,  there  's  no 
doubt  at  all ;  can't  understand  how  I  made  such  a  mistake ;  it  'a  the 
— ah,  off  bind  "  ;  then,  catching  the  examining  veterinary  surgeon's 
expression,  he  continued  rapidly,  "  I  mean  tbe  '  off  fore  ' ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  *near  hind  ' ;  but " 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Captain  De  Bryches,"  interrupted  the 
examiner.  "  As  it  happens,  that  horse  is  per/eciltf  sound,  but 
we  Ml  now  take  a  palpable  case.  Hi !  trot  out  that  black  geldinj" 
— and  the  black  gelding  referred  to  was  jogged  along,  wobbling 
about  like  a  buoy  at  high  tide.  Once  again  poor  De  Bryohes 
floundered  on  to  the  wrong  leg,  and  was  now  asked  to  tell  the  age  of 
an  animal  indicated. 

He  brightened  up  a  little  at  this,  for  I  knew  that  he  had  been 
studying  teeth  ^oh  I  how  his  specimens  used   to  smell  even  iu  a 
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smoking  carriage  I)  for  the  last  week  in  the  train.  He  opened  the 
beast's  mouth  scientifically^  and  said,  without  hesitation : 

''  Oh !  ah !  I  see.  Quite  a  young  brute ;  rising  four.  Tusk 
not  yet  developed  I '' 

It  was  an  old  mare ! 

*'  Thank  you.  Captain  De  Bryches,  that  will  do.  Good  morning. 
Gall  the  next  officer's  name,  please,  Sergeant-Major." 

De  Bryches  never  got  his  certificate  ;  but  he  puts  this  down  to 
the  jealousy  of  **  those  Vets  at  Aldershot,"  and  there  are  still 
several  youngsters  in  the  **  Cambrian  Fusiliers  "  who  quite  believe 
this,  when  they  look  at  his  legs  and  necktie. 
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Jubilee  week  has  passed  away  and  we  can  all  enjoy  the  pleasant 
retrospeot  of  having  witnessed  one  of  the  most  superbly  spon- 
taneous and  magnificent  spectacles  that  Great  Britain  and  our 
world-wide  Empire  has  ever  seen.  The  press  of  England  has  so 
admirably  described  every  incident  of  the  Boyal  Progress  to  and 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  with  such  photographic  accuracy,  that  I 
need  only  narrate  some  few  incidents  which  are  likely  to  interest 
my  readers. 

The  letter  from  the  Queen  forms  the  most  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  celebration,  and  will  be  read  again  and  again  by  her  loving 
subjects.    It  is  dated,  Windsor  Castle,  June  24,  1887. 

*'  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  my  people  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  kind,  and  more  than  kind,  reception  I  met  with  on  going  to  and 
returning  from  Westminster  Abbey  with  all  my  children  and  grand- 
children. 

**  The  enthusiastic  reception  I  met  with  then,  as  well  as  on  all 
those  eventful  days  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Windsor,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  Jubilee,  has  touched  me  most  deeply.  It  has  shown 
that  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  fifty  long  years,  twenty-two  of  which 
I  spent  in  unclouded  happiness,  shared  and  cheered  by  my  beloved 
husband,  while  an  equal  number  were  full  of  sorrow  and  trial,  some 
without  his  sheltering  arm  and  wise  help,  have  been  appreciated  by 
my  people.  This  feeling  and  the  cause  of  duty  towards  my  dear 
country  and  subjects,  who  are  so  inseparably  bound  up  wiih  my 
life,  will  encourage  me  in  my  task^-often  a  very  difiioult  and 
arduous  one — during  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

*'  The  wonderful  order  preserved  on  this  occasion,  and  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  enormous  multitudes  assembled,  nierits  my  highest 
admiration. 

''  That  God  may  protect  and  abundantly  bless  my  country  is  my 
fervent  prayer. 

"  Victoria,  R.  and  I." 

Among  the  many  gatherings  that  have  taken  place  in  honour  of 
the  celebration  may  be  mentioned  a  '*  brotherhood  and  guestling" 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  Dover — ^an  ancient  ceremony  which  has 
not  been  held  for  twenty-one  years.  The  mayors  and  chief 
ofiBcials  of  all  the  Cinque  Ports  and  their  liberties  were  present. 
Earl  Granville,  at  a  luncheon  which  followed  the  ceremony^  among 
other  things  said:  "  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  should 
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not  forget  some  of  the  soenes  in  the  metropolis  on  Tuesday.  He 
had  been  present  at  a  coronation  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  functions  it  was  possible  to  imagine  ;  he  had 
attended  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  a  coronation  in  Germany ; 
he  saw  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851|  and  many 
other  pageants,  but  he  had  never  seen  one  that  struck  him  more 
than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  Tuesday,  so  infinitely  grand 
and  more  touching  than  he  had  expected.  The  incident  of  the 
Queen  embracing  the  various  members  of  her  family,  with  that 
dignity  and  grace  which  are  some  of  Her  Majesty's  especial  charac- 
teristics, had  an  effect  which  could  be  only  vulgarised  by  any 
description.  To  see  the  mass  of  men  of  all  classes  crowding  the 
streets  in  perfect  order,  peace  and  contentment,  with  apparently  no 
wish  but  to  join  in  one  common  expression  of  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign,  was  a  great  and  encouraging  sign.  The  feeling  was  one 
of  devotion  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Sovereign  Lady  who 
ruled  over  us,  of  whom  the  poet  has  truly  said,  '  a  thousand  claims 
of  reverence,  due  to  her  as  mother,  wife,  and  Queen,'  and  also  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  progress  that  had  been  made  during 
Her  Majesty's  reign.  No  one  could  deny  our  progress  in  science, 
in  art,  in  material  comfort,  in  moral  improvement,  and  in  me- 
chanical inventions.  Wages  were  raised,  crime  and  poverty  dimi- 
nished, the  population  better  fed,  more  healthy,  and  better  taught." 
Everyone  regrets  that  the  Police  have  come  under  the  censure  of 
the  Public,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  for  the  indiscreet  acts  of  the  few 
the  many  should  suffer.  Sir  Charles  Warren  would  do  well  to 
impress  on  the  corps,  who  are  essentially  the  guardians  of  the 
public,  that  a  polite  manner  will  much  contribute  to  their  popu- 
larity, and,  what  is  more,  gain  for  them  the  respect  of  all  classes. 
When  an  unprotected  female  is  waiting  to  see  Her  Majesty  or  some 
member  of  the  Boyal  Family  pass  by,  and  asks  a  question  of  a 
policeman  as  to  the  hour  of  their  expected  arrival,  or  what  not, 
she  is  entitled  to  a  civil  answer ;  but,  I  regret  to  state,  I  have 
heard  the  contrary  given.  That  they  are  very  ignorant  of  many 
of  their  duties  goes  without  saying,  and  there  is  a  question  which 
has  been  raised  by  a  distinguished  General  as  to  what  the  uses  of 
the  refuges,  or  islets  of  safety  in  the  streets,  are  for ;  he  (the 
General)  maintaining  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  stand  on  them 
on  any  occasion,  and  that  the  police  cannot  remove  him  therefrom 
so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  police 
maintain  the  contrary  ;  htti  he  has  defied  them,  and  they  are  afraid 
to  molest  him.  Nothing  would  give  the  gallant  General  greater 
pleasure  than  to  bring  the  thatter  to  an  issue.    In  the  meantime 
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the  question  remains  undecided,  and  the  General  has  had  printed 
on  his  visiting-card,  '^  Beware  of  the  Police."  Sir  Charles  Warren 
has  an  opportunity  now  for  reorganizing  the  corps  which  he  should 
not  be  slow  to  avail  himself  of,  as  it  will  never  do  to  allow  the 
police  to  fall  into  bad  odour  with  the  public. 

Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  bankers,  Craig's  Court,  invite  subsoriptions 
for  a  first  issue  of  £76,000  in  the  Imperial  College  (Limited) 
being  part  of  an  authorized  capital  of  £100,000,  in  20,000  sham, 
of  £5  each.  The  object  of  the  company  is  the  formation  of  an 
institution  for  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  military  and  otha 
examinations.  A  suitable  freehold  site,  the  prospectus  states,  can 
be  acquired  close  to  Addison  Boad,  West  Kensington,  and,  pending 
the  construction  of  the  building,  work  will  be  commenced  imme- 
diately in  temporary  premises.  Whether  it  will  be  a  success  is,  to 
say  the  least,  problematical.  The  following  questions  suggest 
themselves : — Is  such  a  college  required  ?  Have  we  not  a  large 
number  of  similar  institutions,  and  do  these  pay  ?  Do  young  men 
who  are  about  to  enter  the  army  like  to  be  sent  to  school  again? 
And  has  it  not  been  ascertained  by  experienced  teachers,  over  and 
over  again,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  character  and  give 
that  personal  supervision  to  pupils  to  ensure  their  passing  where 
large  numbers  are  assembled  ?  The  promoters  would  have  stood  a 
better  chance  of  success  had  they  waited  until  Mr.  Knox  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  away  with  Sandhurst. 

The  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  a  telegram  from 
Windsor  Castle  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  on  Saturday  June  18th : 
''  The  Queen  congratulates  Lord  Albemarle  on  the  72nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo."  Their  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  honoured  Lord  Albe- 
marle with  a  visit,  as  did  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  many  others.  The  Waterloo  veteran,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  author  of  a  most  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  authentic  history  of  an  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals,  who,  after  his  death,  was  discovered  to  be  a  woman. 

Dr.  Fleming's  plan  for  shoeing  horses  for  the  army  is  to  bare 
four  square  holes  perforated  in  each  horse-shoe,  into  which,  when- 
ever required,  slots  or  bolts  could  be  fitted  and  clinched.  A  dozen 
or  more  of  these  bolts  can  be  carried,  with  a  small  instrument,  by 
.the  rider,  who  can,  in  a  few  moments  and  without  difficulty,  render 
the  shoe  perfectly  safe  from  slipping  upon  a  frozen  surface.  The 
invention  has  been  under  trial  for  a  considerable  period  in  two 
regiments,  the  officers  of  which  report  most  hif^ly  of  the  plao,  and 
its  adoption  in  the  army  ought  to  be  a  certainty. 
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The  non-oommissioned  officers  of  the  Boyal  Scots  Oreys  wear 
the  '^  Imperial  Eagle  **  on  their  arms  as  a  decoration ;  bat,  says 
a  correspondent,  *' there  are  many,  however,  I  believe,  who  are 
now  serving  in  the  regiment  (not  to  speak  of  the  general  public) 
who  have  bat  a  vagae  idea  of  how  this  eagle  was  captured,  or  what 
'  the  fight  for  the  standard '  really  was.  From  some  old  docu- 
ments that  have  recently  come  into  my  possession  which  contain 
valuable  information  on  the  subject,  I  hope  the  following 
extracts  may  prove  interesting. 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sergeant  Ewart  (afterwards 
Ensign  C.  Ewart,  5th  Veteran  .  Battalion)  of  the  Royal  Scots 
Greys  to  his  father,  relative  to  the  capture  of  the  eagle  : — 

*'  *  It  was  in  the  first  charge,  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  I  took  the  eagle  from  the  enemy ;  he  and  I  had  a  hard 
contest  for  it.  Ho  thrust  at  my  groin  ;  I  parried  it  off,  and  cut 
him  through  the  head;  after  which  I  was  attacked  by  one  of  their 
Lancers,  who  thrust  his  lance  at  nie,  but  missed  the  mark  by  my 
throwing  it  off  with  my  sword  by  my  left  side ;  then  I  cut  him 
from  the  chin  upwards,  which  went  through  his  teeth.  Next  I  was 
attacked  by  a  foot  soldier,  who,  after  firing  at  me,  charged  with  his 
bayonet,  but  he  very  soon  lost  the  contest,  for  I  parried  it  and  cut 
him  through  the  head,  so  that  finished  the  contest  for  the  eagle ; 
after  which  I  presumed  to  follow  my  comrades,  eagle  and  all,  but 
was  stopped  by  the  General  (General  Ponsonby,  afterwards  killed), 
saying  to  me,  ''  You  brave  fellow,  take  that  to  the  rear ;  you  have 
done  enough  till  you  get  quit  of  it,"  which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  but 
with  great  reluctance.  I  took  the  eagle  into  Brussels  amidst  the 
acclamation  of  thousands  of  spectators  that  saw  it.'  '* 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  0.  G.  P.  Montagu  to  the 
command  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards  (Blue),  which  has  just  fallen 
vacant,  is  an  extremely  popular  one  in  the  army  generally,  but 
especially  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  with  whom 
Colonel  Montagu  has  been  so  long  associated. 

In  matters  theatrical  I  have  not  much  to  report.  Mrs.  Bernard- 
Beere's  impersonation  of ''  Lena  Despard  "  is  simply  perfect,  and 
shows  this  grand  actress  to  possess  that  firmness  of  touch  and  full 
command  of  resources  so  absolutely  necessary  for  characters  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  on  Fedora.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere, 
like  Garrick,  has  made  a  study  of  Lavater,  and  so  admirable  is  the 
facial  play  that  each  mood  or  passion  of  this  complex  inirigttante 
is  shown  veluti  in  speculo.  There  are  various  rumours  abroad 
that  lead  us  all  to  hope  that  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  is  likely  hereafter  to 
give  us  some  Shakespearean  impersonations,  and  possibly  she  may 
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identify  herself  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet 
and  Lady  Macheth.  To  say  that  this  accomplished  lady  is  fally 
adequate  to  the  task  is  simply  to  repeat  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  critics  of  the  day. 

The  success  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  is  assured. 
Each  opera  has  heen  produced  on  a  scale  of  splendour  that  recalls 
the  first  season  of  Coyent  Garden^  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Delafield.  The  artists  engaged  have  nearly  all  proved  to  be  singers 
of  exceptional  talent,  and  Mr.  Harris  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
introduce  Madlle.  Sigrid  Amoldson,  a  youthful  prima  donna — a 
second  Swedish  nightingale — who  has  achieved  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  continues  to  delight  his  audiences  by 
his  finished  performance  in  the  Red  Lamp,\n  which  he  is  admirably 
supported  by  Lady  Monckton.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  will  soon 
remove  to  the  Haymarket,  when  I  hope  to  give  a  detailed  accoant 
of  his  acting.  The  production  of  the  Red  Lamp  has  been  in  every 
way  a  complete  success,  and  airiovers  of  the  drama  are  certain  to 
support  a  gentleman  who  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  danl 
character  of  a  first-class  actor  and  capable  manager. 

All  theatrical  people  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Hollingshead 
Testimonial  is  beginning  to  assume  a  tangible  shape.     A  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  was  held  a  few  days  since  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Osborne  O'Hagan. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Cunningham  Bridgeman)   said  that  since  the 
last  meeting  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hollingshead,  who 
stated  that  he  was  averse  to  a  public  performance  taking  place. 
He  stated  that   he  knew   from  experience  the  great   amount  of 
trouble,   anxiety,  and  expense  which  would  accompany  such  an 
undertaking ;  but  after  some  persuasion  he  had  given  full  authority 
to  the  committee  to  organize  a  public  performance,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  expressed  his  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  and  generous 
efibrts  in  raising  a  testimonial  in  his  behalf.     It  was  resolved  that 
the  secretary  shoald  communicate  with  Mr.  A.  Harris  to  ask  him 
whether  he  was  willing  to  let  the  committee  have  the  use  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  for  a  morning  performance.     A  subscription  list  was 
subsequently  opened.      Bearing  in  mind  the  excellent  reforms  Mr. 
Hollingshead  has  introduced — the  abolition  of  fees  of  all  kinds, 
free  programmes,  and  the  admirable  series  of  performances  he  has 
provided  the  public  with — his  benefit  will  be  not  only  a  "  bumper" 
but  thoroughly  representative. 

"  FOELOUGH.^' 
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Sketches   of  Life    in   Japan.      By   Major    Henry   Knollys. 
(London :  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Major  Knollys  is  an  officer  of  very  great  taste,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  volume  which,  in  regard  to  writing,  type,  illustrations,  and 
binding,  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  books  of  travel  we  have  seen  for 
9  long  time,  ^is  sketches  are  of  the  simplest,  lightest  character ;  he 
does  not  pretend  to  present  Japanese  history,  progress,  art,  and  life 
in  a  few  epigrammatic  sentences,  like  some  ambitious  triflers  we 
oould  cite ;  but  he  takes  a  bit  of  life  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  his 
jottings  bring  home  to  one  the  charaoterisdos  of  human  nature  in 
Japan  vividly  and  freshly,  and  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  writers  of 
drier  and  more  exhaustive  works.  The  illastrations  are  admirable ; 
one,  of  a  Japanese  girl,  being  a  triumph  of  reproductive  art. 


Alexander's  Empire.     By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.     (London :  Mr.  J. 
Fisher  Unwin). 

This  belongs  to  the  "  Story  of  Nations  *'  series,  which  has  proved 
so  popular  since  initiated  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  a  littl6  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the  history  of  Greece 
generally,  and  of  the  empire  reared  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  par- 
ticular. The  narrator  of  the  ''story"  is  Professor  Mahaify,  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  standard  words  on  Greece.  In  the  course  of 
some  SOO  pages  he  describes,  in  a  concise  and  thorough  manner, 
the  rise  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  causes  that  in  time  contributed  to 
their  downfall.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  maps  and  battle  plans,  particularly  one  showing 
the  march  of  Alexander  upon  India. 


History  op  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.    By  Georqe  McGall 
Thbal.     (London :  Messrs.  Sonnenschein,  Lowrey  &  Co.) 

'  The  astonishing  success  of  the  Transvaal  gold-mines  has  revived 
public  interest  in  a  country  which  figured  so  prominently  a  few 
years  ago.  Curiously,  on  that  occasion,  although  many  books 
on  the  Boers  saw  the  light,  none  of  them  attempted  to  describe  in 
detail  their  emigration  from  the  Cape  Colony  ^nd  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two  republics  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa.     This  Mr. 
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Theal  has  sought  to  do  in  a  solid  work  of  860  pages,  accompaiiied 
by  several  maps.  In  general  his  history  is  a  very  good  one,  although 
life  among  the  Boers  has  evidently  blunted  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  when  he  condones  their  seizure  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  refers  to  the  '^  apprenticing '\  of  the  latter  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  whatever  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  may  think  of 
such  practices.     All  the  same,  the  work  is  a  very  readable  one. 


Canada  and  the  States.    By  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin,  BarU,  MJP. 
(Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Go.) 

A  bulky  but  somewhat  disappointing  volume,  the  mass  of  the 
matter  contained  in  its  600  pages  referring  to  a  past  which  pos- 
sesses very  little  interest  for  Englishmen  of  to-day— 'recollections  of 
a  period  from  1861  to  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  which 
all  wlio  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Canada  have  little  patience 
to  sit  down  to  read>  when  a  host  of  books  on  its  present  and  future 
are  appealing  to  the  reader  on  every  side.  The  account  of  a  trip 
along  the  new  railway  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  It  contains 
a  very  good  railway  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada* 


England's  Boyal  Home.    By  Bev.  Charles  Bullock.   (London : 
Home  Words  Publishing  Office.) 

The  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Beion.   By  A.  W.  Tusr  and  Charles 
Faoan.     (London :  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer.) 

These  are  a  couple  of  jubilee  books;  the  first  dealing  with  the 
home  life  of  the  Queen  during  her  long  and  eventful  reign »  and 
the  other  describing  London  as  it  was  the  first  year  she  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  this  country.  The  Bev.  Charles  Bullock  has  long  been 
known  as  a  careful  and  painstaking  author,  and  his  handsome, 
copiously  illustrated  work  well  merits  having  passed  through 
several  editions.  Mr.  Tuer's  art  souvenir,  with  its  curious  plates 
of  the  period,  is  **  got  up  "  with  even  more  than  the  usual  artistic 
skill  of  the  Leadenhall  Press. 


Becordb  of  Service  and  Campaigning  in  Mant  Lands.  By 
Surgeon-General  Munro,  C.B.  (London :  Messrs.  Hurst  k 
Blackett.) 

The  author,  who,  in  the  dedication  to.H.B.H.  the  Princess 
Louise,  announces  that  he  has  **  had  the  honour  to  serve  in  both 
battalions  of  the  Princess  Louise  Argyll  and  Sutherland  HighlandeiB 
under  their  old  well-known  numbers,  9l6t  and  98rd9  as  asnstant- 
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Airgeon  and  sargeon  in  peaoe  and  war/'  furnishes,  in  a  conple  of 
Tolomes  a  very  interesting  record  of  service  at  the  Gape  daring  the 
EafiB?  war,  in  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  Crimea,  India,  and  a  variety 
of  other  countries.  The  reminiscences  are  of  the  usual  character, 
but  there  are  not  many  officers  who  have  had  such  an  eventful 
record  as  Surgeon-Oeneral  Munro,  or  possess  the  pen-talent  for 
narrating  it  in  so  charming  a  manner. 


A  Mbrb  Accident.     By  Geobgb  Moobb.     (London:  Messrs. 
Vizetelly  &  Co.) 

Mr.  George  Moore — the  English  Zola — who  declared  a  year  ago 
that  he  was  never  going  to  publish  any  more  novels  in  English, 
because  his  Drama  in  Muslin  had  been  boycotted  by  Mudie,  and 
intended  for  the  future  to  issue  them  in  French,  has  apparently 
changed  his  mind,  unless  his  new  work  is  *'  a  mere  accident "  in 
more  senses  than  one.  During  the  rest  he  has  allowed  himself  his 
capacity  for  story-telling  has  strongly  developed  itself,  and  there 
will  be  many  who  will  consider  this  the  best  novel  he  has  written. 
We  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  prove  more  popular  than  even 
A  Mummer's  Wife. 

Cowboys  and  Oolonbls.    By  William  Conn.    (London :  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Fairan  &  Co.) 

Now  that  London  society  is  making  darlings  of  American  cow- 
boys and  colonels,  a  rush  may  be  expected  for  Mr.  Conn's  narrative 
of  a  journey  to  the  prairie  lands  and  hill-tops  wild,  where  those 
gantry  most  do  congregate.  The  story  is  a  lively  one,  garnished 
with  such  bIood*curdling  illustrations  as  a  horse-stealer  suspended 
from  a  dead  tree  over  a  precipice,  with  a  cloud  of  crows  circling 
round  the  rope ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  scenes  on  a  par  with  these 
soothing  pictures  of  cowboy-life.  Still,  who  would  care  for  cowboys 
and  colonels  if  the  record  of  their  existence  was  not  made  up  of 
stirring  adventure  ?  and  of  the  latter  plenty  will  be  found  in  this 
capital  volume. 

Events  in  an  Ibish  Countbt  House.    By  Etoilb.    (London : 
Mr.  John  Heywood.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story,  describing  in  the  most  natural 
maimer  Irish  life.  The  object  of  the  author  is  evidently  to  expose 
the  true  political  condition  of  Ireland,  and  he  puts  forward  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  remedying  it.  The  work  is  well  written, 
and  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Irish  question. 
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Prince  Albxandbb  of  Battbnbbro.    By  A.  Eoch.     (London : 
Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Go.) 

Dr.  Eooh,  the  court  chaplain  to  Prince  Alexander  at  Sofia,  has 
published  a  very  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences,  whioh  form 
not  only  a  valuable  history  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
to  the  present  time,  but  throw  a  vivid  light  on  men  and  manners  in 
the  plucky  little  principality.  Russian  methods  of  intrigue  are 
exposed  in  a  ruthless  manner  that  must  cause  pain  to  several  pro- 
minent English  politicians,  who,  after  reading  Dr.  Eoch*8  book, 
must  find  their  conviction  shaken  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
India  from  the  approximation  of  our  unscrupulous  Northern 
enemy. 


NOTE. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEAOHY  HEAD,  Juhs  NuimsB,  Pagb    168. 

The  author  of  the  above  paper  writes  to  say  that  since  the  publication  of  hit 
article  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  Ust  with  the  names  of  the  Dutch  ■quadron 
(given  on  p.  174)  correctly  spelt.    We  accordingly  append  it. 
Utrecht.  Stad  en  Lande.  Vriesland. 

Alcmaar.  Maagd  van  Enkhinzen.  Elswout. 

Tholen.  Dort  Holland.  Reigersbergh. 

Westyriesland.  Maagd  van  Dordrecht.  Gekroonde  Buzg. 

Prinses  Maria  (flag).  Hollandia  (flag).  NoordhoUaad. 

Oastricum.  Yeluwe.  Yeere. 

Agathea.  ProY.  ▼.  Utrecht.  Cartien. 

De  Maze. 

He  adds  that  this  list  of  the  Dutch  squadron,  taken  from  the  Brit.  Mu$*  AdtL 
MS*,  81,958,  with  the  spelling  corrected,  bears  comparison  with  the  abstract  totaJ 
giyen  by  the  Dutch  naval  historian  Jonge,  as  follows : — 

22  ships,  4  fire-ships,  1,862  guns,  6,828  men. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 


AU  MSB.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
Navy  Magazine,  18,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  must  oontain  name  aad 
addriass  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  letten  is  insufficient. 

It  it  requested  that  ruled  paper  he  ueed,  the  paget  numbered,  faetened  together, 
and  a  email  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  bnt  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Pnblishers  oan  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSB.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MBS.  an 
denred  to  be  returned,  stamps  most  be  enclosed. 

Beviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  be  continued  each  month. 
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STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS— CHINA— JAPAN— RUSSIA, 

By  A.  Pill,  M.D. 


{ConHmted  from  page  330.) 

Shanqhai. 

The  government  of  Shanghai  is  peculiar,  if  not  anique ;  the  highest 
power  of  appeal  is  the  Court  of  the  Consuls  of  different  countries, 
the  senior  being  Chairman,  through  whom  all  communications  to 
the  Tootai  or  Chinese  G-ovemor  pass.  Being  a  treaty  port,  a  certain 
amount  of  land  was  granted  to  the  English,  Americans,  and  French 
as  settlements.  Of  late  years  the  two  former  have  amalgamated  in 
all  matters  of  police,  government,  lighting,  &c.  &c.,  and  this  is  the 
more  easily  done  as  the  English  and  American  settlements  are  side 
by  side,  only  separated  by  the  Soochow  Creek ;  the  division  between 
the  English  and  the  French  on  the  other  side  is  by  a  smaller 
creek,  both  being  crossed  by  frequent  bridges 

There  is  a  Municipal  Council,  elective,  having  powers  in  some 
ways  similar  to  our  Local  Boards  of  Health  at  home,  though  some 
of  the  matters  which  come  under  their  ken  are  dissimilar.  Under 
their  control  is  a  Volunteer  Force,  which  is  called  out  for  a  month's 
training  annually,  and  for  the  inspection  of  which  the  General 
Commanding  H.M.  Forces  at  Hong-Kong  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments sends  up  an  ofiBcer.  The  force  consists  of  298  in  all,  a 
troop  of  light  horse,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  four  companies  of 
infantry,  with  a  band  composed  of  Manillamen,  under  a  European 
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leader,  whose  performanoes  would  astonish  many  a  Volunteer  hand 
at  home.  They  play  in  the  gardens  on  the  Bund  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  favourable  weather. 

The  population  of  Shanghai  living  in  the  English  and  American 
concession,  not  inclusive  of  Chinese,  amounted,  in  1886»  to  S,678| 
of  whom  1,458  were  British ;  next  in  number  were  the  Japanese, 
then  Portuguese,  Americans,  Spanish,  German,  French,  Danish, 
Austrians,  in  fact  nearly  all  European  nations,  Brazilians,  Turks, 
Chilians,  Persians,  Coreans,  Indians  and  Malays.  There  is  an 
increase  of  4D0  in  the  number  of  British  in  the  last  four  years. 
The  native  (Chinese)  population  in  the  concession  numbers  126,665, 
and  has  increased  by  17,858  in  the  same  period ;  of  this  native 
population  6,187  live  in  boats. 

Shanghai  is  lighted  most  successfully  by  both  electricity  and 
gas ;  the  expense  of  the  former  is,  of  course,  considerable ;  thero 
were  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  continued  beyond  the 
end  of  the  present  contract* 

The  Municipal  Council  obtains  a  revenue  firom  licenses  to  tea- 
houses of  from  one  to  six  dollars  a  month,  also  to  opium-shops  and 
pawn-shops ;  the  latter  not  doing  so  good  a  business  as  formerly 
— **  Uncles ''  not  being  so  prosperous  as  elsewhere,  or,  more  likely, 
the  people  are  more  thrifty. 

Then,  again,  carriages  are  taxed,  but  from  the  decrease  in  their 
numbers  it  is  evident  they  are  not  so  popular  as  the  jinricshts, 
the  licences  for  which  have,  on  the  other  hand,  increased;  the 
license  does  not,  however,  hold  good  in  the  French  settlement. 
My  man  had  taken  me  to  lunch  at  the  Hotel  des  Colonies  in  the 
French  settlement,  and,  after  tiffin,  we  walked  to  visit  some  opium- 
smoking-houses.  I  was  astonished  to  see  my  man,  who  had  followed 
me  with  his  **  ricsha  "  firom.  the  hotel,  come  into  the  opium-shop, 
accompanied  by  a  gendarme,  who  told  me  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
two  dollars  for  being  in  French  settlement.  I  soon  managed  to 
pacify  my  French  friend,  who  took  me  to  some  other  and  higher- 
class  opium-shops^  and,  learning  my  profession,  was  made  quite 
happy  before  we  parted,  by  my  giving  him  a  prescription.  The 
wheelbarrows,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere,  also  are  licensed 
and  numbered ;  and  the  drivers  as  well  as  the  ricsha-men  wear  a 
Chinese,  as  well  as  a  European  numeral,  on  the  back  of  their 
outer  garment.  Cargo-boats  and  foreign  and  native  liquor  sellers 
also  pay  a  licence,  and  it  would  gratify  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  &  Go. 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  latter  source  of  revenue 
to  the  tune  of  100  taels  in  the  last  year. 

The  police  in  Shanghai  is   of  three  nationalities — ^Europeans, 
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Indians,  and  native  Ohinese.  A  great  many  of  the  former  clasa, 
who  had  been  induced  to  go  oat  in  consideration  of  the  apparendy 
liberal  amount  of  pay  offered,  were  resigning  in  consequence  of 
the  sterling  value  of  the  dollar  having  dbropped  from  8s.  8d.  to 
Ss.  dd.,  or  about  10  per  cent. ;  and  as  these  men  had  to  transmit 
part  of  it  to  relatives  in  England,  the  loss  on  the  Exchange 
was  of  material  importance.  The  next  class — the  Sikhs — ^a  very 
fine  body  of  men,  of  commandiug  height  and  noble  appearance, 
are  recruited  from  the  Lahore  district,  and  when  trained,  and 
they  have  learned  a  little  English  and  Chinese,  are  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  force.  The  native  Chinese  are  improving  in 
their  duties,  but  at  present  are  hardly  as  reliable  as  could  be 
wished.  The  amount  of  crime  in  the  settlement,  considering  the 
population,  is  very  small — assault,  fighting  and  larceny  seem  to 
he  the  most  frequent.  The  punishments  accorded  were  blows,  the 
'**  cangue "  and  imprisonment.  I  visited  one  of  the  prisons  near 
the  French  settlement,  and  saw  two  men  in  an  enclosure  some- 
what like  a  giraffe-house  at  the  **  Zoo,'*  with  high  wooden  pailings, 
wearing  round  their  necks  a  broad  square  board,  through  a  hole 
in  which  the  head  passed,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  feed 
themselves.  I  saw  this  punishment  also  in  one  of  the  Chinese 
prisons  in  Hankow,  and  was  informed  that  the  wearer  was  unable 
to  get  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  friends 
for  feeding. 

Some  of  the  Europeans  who  reside  a  little  outside  the  con- 
•cession  pay  an  extra  police*rate,  and  are  looked  after  by  the 
Municipal  Police  at  their  request;  one  of  their  grievances  being 
the  number  of  buffaloes  on  the  roads,  which  are  a  source  of  danger 
and  annoyauce  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  health  of  Shanghai  compares  very  well  with  that  of  similar 
climates  and  mixed  populations;  the  average  death-rate  for  16 
years  from  1870  to  1865  is  26'6  per  cent. ;  the  lowest  annual 
death-rates  were  in  1876  and  1876,  viz.  18*6  and  19*2  per  cent. 
Cholera  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  death,  and  any  person 
with  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  visiting  any  Chinese  town  or  portion 
of  a  settlement,  would  not  wonder  at  the  presence  of  cholera  or 
smallpox,  or  any  other  disease  generated  by  filthy  surroundings. 
Of  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  European  population  in  1885 
only  eight  belonged  to  the  resident  population ;  the  remainder 
were  from  the  shipping.  The  precautions  taken  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  are  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  preaching 
in  sanitary  matters  is  no  more  necessarily  followed  by  practising 
than  in  other  human  affairs. 

80  ♦ 
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From  Shanghai  to  Yokohama. 

An  early  start  from  Shanghai  for  our  four-day  steam  to  Yoko- 
hama brought  ns  some^  cold  weather,  produced  by  an  easterly 
wind  dead  ahead,  necessitating  warmer  clothing.  The  next  day 
the  wind  was  less  strong,  and  the  temperature  was  warmer,  so  we 
made  a  fairly  good  run  of  260  miles. 

The  following  day  we  passed  a  yoloanlc  island ;  we  could  see 
plainly  with  a  glass  the  lava  running  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  smoke  proceeding  from  its  apex.  We  also  passed 
several  other  islands  reported  to  be  of  a  similar  oharaoter,  near 
Van  Dieman's  Straits.  The  wind  still  dead  ahead,  blowing  very 
stiff;  this  moderated  next  day  when  we  sighted  land,  passing 
several  Japanese  ships,  which  insisted  on  most  assiduously 
saluting  us  by  dipping  their  flags  as  they  passed,  keeping  our 
quartermasters  well  employed  in  returning  their  polite  salutations. 
It  becoming  hazy  as  we  reached  the  port,  our  captain  judiciously 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  Japanese  pilot  in  European 
clothing,  who  proffered  them,  and  we  were  soon  anchored  in  the 
roads  at  Yokohama.  We  were  directly  boarded  by  the  Agent's 
boat,  and  also  by  steam-launches  from  two  or  three  firms  of 
engineers  seeking  business,  and  soon  afterwards  went  ashore  to 
the  Agent's ;  and  then,  at  somebody's  suggestion,  found  ourselves 
at  the  Japan  Hotel,  the  most  elegant  and  charming  little  hostelrie 
it  ever  was  my  lot  to  visit :  the  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  our  host, 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  would  almost  warrant  a  journey 
to  Yokohama  to  inspect  them.  On  entrance  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  large  room,  partly  bar,  partly  reading-room,  both  tastefully 
decorated  ("  no  joke  intended,"  as  Artemus  Ward  says,)  with  an 
American  billiard-table  in  one  corner.  The  pictures,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  curtains,  exhibited  a  iout  ensenibie  of  excellent  taste 
such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  houses  of  public  entertainment.  Opening 
out  of  this  room,  through  light  curtains,  and  almost  a  garden  of 
ferns  and  flowers,  we  entered  a  second  hilliard-room,  with  sofas 
and  every  luxury  a  traveller  could  wish  for  in  his  **  hours  of 
ease";  another  room  equally  elegantly  equipped  succeeded  this» 
We  soon  made  acquaintance  with  some  other  visitors  to  the  hotel, 
and  we  agreed  to  dine  with  them.  We  were  ushered  up  a  cir- 
cular staircase  leading  from  the  bar-room  to  the  floor  above; 
here  we  were  shown  into  a  most  home-like  dining-room,  out 
of  which  opened  a  prettily-furnished  drawing-room.  The  books 
lying  about,  and  all  the  surroundings,  gave  the  appearance  of 
a  private  gentleman's  "home."    We  were  admirably    waited   on 
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%7  two  Jap  waiters,  who  here,  as  in  China,  answer  to  the  gene- 
fio  name  of  ''Boy/'  and  a  lady  visitor  from  London  with  her 
iiosband  enacted  most  unaffectedly  the  parts  of  host  and  hostess. 
Why  is  it  that  English  people  far  away  from  home,  as  in  the 
East  or  the  Colonies,  are  so  much  more  easily  approached,  and 
lose  that  stand-offishness  so  characteristically  English  that  they^ 
assume  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  at  home?  It  is  not 
that  their  hearts  are  not  equally  good  and  kind,  but  there  runs' 
through  the  English  mind  a  certain  feeling  of  difficulty  in  making 
Ae  first  advance  to  acquaintance.  A  pleasanter  dinner  party  I 
never  ''assisted"  at;  our  host  did  not  appear,  as  be  was  other- 
wise occupied,  but  on  another  occasion  he  joined  our  dinner* 
party,  and  treated  us  as  one  gentleman  treats  another  at  his 
toble,  never  for  one  moment  allowing  any  hint  of  his  being  the 
landlord  to  slip  out.  My  recollection  of  the  evening  was  that 
we  had  some  very  good  music,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  two 
P.  and  0.  officers,  and  that  several  of  the  party  found  out  that 
American  billiards  was  a  very  fascinating  game,  which  prevented 
'Onr  reaching  our  ship  till  rather  early  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  making  acquaintance  with  the. 
town  of  Yokohama,  visiting  curio-shops,  silk-shops,  public  build- 
ings. The  Japanese  are  not  by  any  means  a  tall  race,  but,  small 
418  they  are,  they  are  well  knit,  and  have  great  powers  of  endurance.* • 
They  greatly  affect  the  manners  and  clothing  of  European  nations, 
•chiefly  English ;  their  policemen  are  dressed  very  much  like  our 
midshipmen,  with  long  swords  at  their  sides ;  the  absence  of  hair 
from  their  cheeks,  I  presume,  adds  to  their  juvenile  appearance. 
They  are  most  courteous  to  each  other,  bowing  nearly  double  two 
•or  three  times  on  meeting  an  acquaintance  in  the  street.  We  were 
-shown  over  the  Custom  House,  a  lofty  and  imposing  building,  sur- 
mounted by  an  observatory,  which  was  not  completely  finished, 
rand  were  astonished  to  note  that  the  name  of  each  department  was 
fainted  over  the  door,  both  in  Japanese  and  English ;  and  during 
my  stay  a  circular  was  sent  round  requesting  the  approval  of  those 
-who  were  willing  to  substitute  the  Boman  character  in  writing  and 
printing  for  the  Japanese.  The  more  modem  streets  near  the  Cus- ' 
torn  House  and  consulates  are  fine,  broad,  and  open,  but  the  older 
ones  are  narrow,  though  sweetly  clean  compared  with  Chinese.  > 
Jinricshas  here,  in  their  home,  were  numerous  and  well  appointed ; 
4i  photograph  I  purchased  of  the  hatoba  or  landing-place,  with  a 
number  of  these  vehicles  ready  for  hire,  makes  a  pretty  view^# 
4uid  a  pleasing  memento  of  my  visit. 

We  heard  there  waa  a  wrestling  match  going  on  one  afternoon;  # 
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8o  we  directed  our  riosha  boys  to  take  us  there.  Behif  to&  eaify 
for  the  entertainment,  we  strolled  through  the  fair-like  shops  whien 
were  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  I  bought,  through  my 
riosha  man,  some  of  the  stockings  and  sandals  in  common  nw 
amongst  the  natives.  On  returning  to  our  wrestling  match  «» 
found  we  were  expected  to  stand,  though  there  were  plenty  of 
raised  seats;  but  soon  we  saw  our  ricsha  man  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  us  with  a  message  from  the  police  that  it  was 
advisable  to  look  after  our  pockets,  when  we  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  for  seats,  which  we  obtained*— of  course  by  paying  fiv 
diem.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  we  got  seats ;  we  got  spaces  to  sqost 
on  afier  climbing  up  a  ladder  into  a  large  sized  hen-coop.  Fint 
a  string  of  some  nine  or  ten  stout,  well,  though  heavily  fonned 
men,  came  out  of  one  comer,  dressed  in  gorgeous  robes,  and 
made  a  circle  under  the  central  pavilion ;  then  something  was  said 
in  Japanese,  which  we  did  not  understand;  they  then  retired;, 
then  an  opposition  party  from  the  opposite  comer  of  the  ground 
went  through  the  same  ceremony.  Next  one  or  two  wrestleia 
came  out  from  either  comer,  and  squatted  do¥m  on  opposite  sidaa 
of  the  ring;  then  a  boy  in  a  specially  clean  Jtimono  (Japanesa- 
usual  outer  garment),  with  a  fan  in  his  hand,  stood  up,  and  made 
a  doubtless  "  neat "  speech,  when  two  of  the  performers  entered  the 
ring,  naked  except  a  loin-cloth.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to- 
stamp  each  foot  down  strongly,  slowly,  and  widely  apart,  then  aiap- 
the  thigh  of  the  leg  stamped  down ;  then  they  each  retired  to  their 
corner  of  the  dais,  and  drank,  or  rather  rinsed  their  mouths  out 
with,  water  from  a  shell ;  then  taking  pieces  of  "  Skibbe  "  paper 
frotn  the  comer  of  the  dais,  where  they  were  suspended,  blew  their 
noses,  spat  on  the  paper,  and  threw  it  down  on  the  ground ;  they 
then  returned  to  the  centre,  half  squatted,  resting  on  their  toev 
and  made  passes  at  each  other  with  their  hands.  Then  a  return  to 
the  comer,  where  the  interesting  (?)  performance  with  water  and 
paper  was  repeated.  Eventually  they  did  get  hold  of  one  anctherr 
not  by  the  hips,  as  in  Cornish  wrestling,  but  by  the  shoulder. 
After  a  fall  they  both  retired,  after  the  boy  had  made  his  an^ 
nouncement,  preceded  by  the  clapping  together  of  two  stioks,. 
and  the  waving  of  his  fim.  We  saw  this  process  repeated  some 
five-asd-twenty  or  thirty  times,  when  we  thought  we  had  lad 
enough.  The  performers  were,  to  my  mind,  too  fat  to  be  wall 
trained ;  all  had  circular*  marks  of  esoharotios  applied  neatly  ad 
i;egularly  on  either  side  of  the  spine,  in  the  region  of  the  neek. 
Their  physique  was  more  that  of  a  brewer's  drayman  than  aa 
athlete,  at  any  rate,  to  a  European  eye. 
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From  the  nnmber  of  male  spectators  I  should  unagine  the  en- 
tertainment was  popular,  though  there  were  few  Japanese  ladies 
present.  The  three  little  midshipman-like  policemen  were  perched 
up  in  a  high  box,  from  which  perch  it  would  have  required  a  ladder 
to  get  them  down,  added  to  which  the  wrestlers  could  apparently 
have  swallowed  one  or  two  of  these  little  midshipmites  without 
sofPeiing  very  severely  from  indigestion ;  but  happily  their  services 
were  not  required,  and  their  presence  was,  therefore,  both  honorary 
and  ornamental.  A  great  many  of  the  Europeans  live  on  a  bluff, 
a  high  point  of  land  to  seaward.  We  lunched  here  one  day  in  a 
charming  little  villa  occupied  by  two  clerks  in  our  agent's  ofiSoe ;  it 
lay  in  the  cleft  of  two  bills  trending  down  to  the  sea.  There  was  a 
very  pretty  garden,  a  pond  of  gold  fish,  a  tennis  lawn,  and  every- 
thing to  render  expatriation  as  pleasant  as  possible.  On  our  way 
back  to  town  we  passed  a  British  Naval  Hospital,  on  a  splendid 
site,  and  I  regretted  I  did  not  go  over  it  I  spent  one  or  two 
nights  on  shore  at  the  Japan  Hotel,  as  there  was  somewhat  of  a 
aea  on  at  night,  and  those  who  went  ashore  had  some  difficulty  in 
returning  to  the  ship.  One  night,  in  fact,  the  sampan  men  would  not 
fiioe  the  sea,  and  our  shipmates  were  forced  to  remain  on  shore  till 
daylight*  The  sampans  in  Japan  are  far  less  comfortable  and 
more  exposed  to  the  weather  than  the  Chinese ;  they  are,  however, 
more  crank  and  boat-like.  As  steam-launches  were  frequently  visit- 
ing the  ship,  I,  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  availed  myself  of 
them. 

I  was  a  little  astonished  here,  as  in  other  ports,  to  find  a 
visit  paid  to  the  ship  by  a  local  doctor — at  Yokohama  he  was  an 
American — to  ask  for  employment  from  the  ship  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, and  the  face  of  annoyance  these  gentlemen  put  on  when 
they  learned  the  ship  carried  a  doctor  was  *'  a  caution."  I  was 
amused  at  the  different  ways  in  which  these  visiting  doctors  re- 
oeived  the  announcement  that  the  ship  carried  a  surgeon.  Some 
*'  chummed  "  directly  on  being  introduced,  and  invited  me  to  their 
houses,  and  took  pleasure  in  showing  me  the  lions  of  the  place ; 
one  or  two  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder  entirely ;  and  one  gentleman 
went  so  far  as  to  say  **  he  was  glad  to  make  my  acquaintance,,  but 
he  would  have  preferred  it  under  other  circumstances,  as  I  >  had 
d^ne  him  out  of  twenty  dollars/'  I  must  exempt  the  ports  of 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Haiikow  from  this  not  very  creditable  pro- 
oaeding  on  the  part  of  the  professioii,  .as  I  think  that  when  the 
medical  profession  condescends  to  visit  ships  to  ask  for  orders^  as 
do  the  sUp-chandlers  and  engineers-^^nd  as  butchers  and  grocers  do 
at  home — ^it  is  quite  time  to  call  it  a  trade  in  lieu  of  a  profession. 
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The  only  excuse  I  heard  for  the  proceeding  was^  **  it  is  the  oostom 
of  the  country." 

The  evening  before  we  were  going  to  sail,  our  landlord  exptesaed 
his  regret  at  my  not  having  seen  Tokio  (Yeddo),  the  capital,  sad 
suggested  that  I  should  start  early  next  morning,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  servants  as  a  guide,  to  get  a  peep  at  the  most  densely  popn* 
lated  city  in  the  world.  I  accordingly  started  by  an  early  train- 
yes  !  a  train  in  Japan — ^irom  a  wonderfully  neat  railway  station  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Yokohama.  The  details  of  the  station 
as  to  booking,  &c.  were  more  after  the  German  than  the  English 
model.  In  the  waiting-room  were  the  local  papers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  passengers.  After  taking  our  tickets  we  were  admitted 
through  a  turnstile  to  the  platform,  where  we  found  airy,  roomy 
carriages,  the  seats  running  lengthways,  with  an  open  platform  it 
either  end,  by  which  communication  was  possible  with  other  ear- 
riages.  The  railway  swept  round  the  bay  coastwise,  and  sftar 
passing  shipping  and  sea-coast  scenery,  we  reached  more  country ; 
fields  well-cropped  and  watered,  and  some  planted  with  trees 
espalier  fashion,  but  the  tops  quite  level,  on  which  the  blossom 
formed  an  elegant  white  ^ar^err^.  We  stopped  at  the  station  thie 
side  of  Teddo,  and  hiring  ricshas  started  through  what  seemed  an 
interminable  street  to  the  great  city.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  passing 
through  an  avenue  of  shops ;  however,  a  turn  to  one  side  broi^ht 
ns  into  a  well-treed  roadway,  and  after  another  turn  we  oame  to  a 
full  stop,  and  got  out  of  the  ricshas  to  visit  a  temple ;  this  was 
a  wonderfully  fine  building  in  the  Japanese  style ;  the  amount  of 
gilding  and  ornamentation  must  have  made  its  construction  ve^f 
costly.  The  number  of  worshippers  did  not  seem  very  great;  most 
of  those  in  the  building  appeared  like  myself — spectators.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  temple  were  very  large,  and  in  some  park* 
like  avenues  were  some  handsomely  carved  monuments,  upiight 
and  nearly  all  alike — though  the  inscriptions  I  presume  varied. 
How  many  of  these  temples  there  were  I  did  not  learn,  but  I  qaw, 
I  am  sure,  a  dozen,  when  I  expressed  myself  satisfied,  as  oor 
American  cousins  would  say,  with  th^  **  sample." 

Leaving  the  temples  we  got  iijto  the  fortified  po^ioi^  of  the 
town,  past  the  barrack  and  exercising  groundSj^saw  spme  .cavalry 
soldiers  at  exercise,  vaulting  on  to,  across,  and  oyer  a  hor^  more 
like  the  performance  in,  a  circus  than  the  .usual  military  evolutioiif ; 
past  more  barracks,  past  a  troop  of  cavalry  1^  wasricksha'd  alon^^ 
passing  on  the  way  an  ambulance  carrying  a  sick  person  to  the 
hospital.  I  was  then  landed  by  my  guide  at  the  door  of  a  museum. 
I  entered  expecting  to  find  curios,  instead  of  which  I  found  it 
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was  a  Japanese  edition  of  the  Baker  Street  bazaar,  china  Btalls, 
stationery,  dolls,  refreshment^  and  old  carved  wood  stalls.  I  made 
-some  few  purchases,  and  on  paying  for  each  I  received  a  present  or 
**  knmshaw/'  which,  I  was  informed,  was  the  usual  mode  of  dealing 
in  Japan. 

As  regards  '^kumshaw."  Backsheesh,  kumshaw/  tipping,  are 
synonymous  terms ;  different  names  are  used  in  different  climes, 
%at  they  all  mean  the  same  thing — a  present  in  money  or  kind 
giTen  by  some  person  to  the  employs  of  another  in  exchange  for 
favours  received  or  supposed  to  be  received.  In  the  Ohina  trade 
the  principle  is  carried  out  to  an  enormous  extent.  At  no  port  at 
which  we  stopped  did  our  officers  fail  to  receive  kumshaw  from 
shippers  and  consignees  of  goods.  Our  chief  officer  was  an  ardent 
seeker  of  it,  and  if  it  was  not  duly  presented  to  him  he  asked  for  it. 
I  know  he  obtained  some  five  or  six  chests  of  tea,  two  or  three 
oases  of  ginger,  boxes  of  cigars,  wine,  dresses,  scarves,  jewellery, 
and  last^  not  least,  money ;  in  fact  he  must  have  neaiiy  doubled 
his  wages  in  this  manner.  The  other  officers,  if  they  found  a  box 
of  cigars  in  their  berth  accepted  them  and  asked  no  questions, 
bat  Mr.  Eumshaw  made  quite  a  business  of  it.  The  steward 
also  made  a  good  thing  of  it,  by  dealing  in  articles  which  he 
bought  cheap  at  one  port  and  sold  at  a  higher  rate  in  another. 
He  required  some  considerable  addition  to  his  pay,  as  his  expenses 
on  shore,  where  he  did  **  the  swell,"  were,  by  his  own  shomng,  not 
inconsiderable. 

On  again  through  miles  of  narrow  streets  of  bamboo-built 
tuBammable-looking  [houses,  till  we  got  to  an  ascending  portion  of 
ihe  town  where  was  a  public  garden*  Near  this  was  a  Daiboots  or 
divinity,  presumably  made  of  hollow  metal,  a  large,  ugly-looking, 
squatting  creature,  whose  eyes  squinted ;  the  tout^enae/nble  was  not 
4i  vary,  lovable  deity.  Near  to  Daiboots  was  ap  enormous  large 
b^,  whose  actual  proportions  I  did  not  learn ;  but  instead  of  the 
usual  clapper,  several  men  laboriously  swung  a  long  log  of  wood 
against  the  side  of  it ;  this  I  saw  and  heard  when  noon  arrived  and 
I  was  conducted  to  a  restaurant  in  the  grounds  to  obtain  **  tiffin '' 
fyt  myself  and  guide.  This  I  satisfactorily  got  in  European 
£E«hion,  and  some  German  beer.  It  is  not  wise  to  ask  for  **  Bass  '* 
in  -Japan^  as  they  make  Japanese  beer,  and  so  closely  imitate 
^*  Bass's ''  labels  that  it  would  require  some  one  well  verped  in  the 
trade  to  deteot  the  difference.  I  was  also  shown  at  Nagasaki 
(patent  medicines  the  labels  of  which  were  equally  well  imitated. 
After  tiffin  I  visited  a  much  larger  and  more  ornate  temple,  where 
diere  were  a  good  many  worshippers,  and  where  the  priests,  uncanny- 
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looking,  close^oropped  men,  were  receiving  any  amount  of  small 
ooin.  Close  by  was  another  pailr,  and  raoe-coufse,  suironnded 
by  shops ;  here  we  had  to  leave  onr  ricshas  and  adopt  *'  Shaalfs 
pony  *'  as  a  mode  of  progression. 

After  an  hoar  or  so  of  this  I  was  tired  of  sight-seeing,  eyes,  legs^ 
and  body  all  equally  weary.  I  inquired  for  onr  oonveyanoe,  and 
after  three-qnarters  of  an  hour's  drive  reaohed  the  Tokio  station* 
I  made  my  guide  pay  the  ricksha-men,  and  found  half  a  doUar 
satisfied  each  of  them.  How  many  miles  they  had  brought  me  I 
could  not  guess,  but  it  was  not  under  twenty,  I  feel  certain* 
Finding  we  had  still  some  time  before  the  train  started  for  Toko* 
hama,  my  guide  took  me  to  the  street  leading  direct  from  tiie 
Station,  where  I  found  shops  and  houses  larger  and  more  European 
than  in  the  other  streets. 

Beaching  Yokohama  after  a  very  pleasant  run  in  the  train,  I 
went  back  to  the  "  Japan  Hotel,*''*  where  the  landlord  informed  me 
my  ship  was  not  to  sail  till  next  day.  Subsequently  I  saw  die 
steward,  who  was  returning  on  board,  and  I  requested  him  to  bring 
my  bag  ashore,  as  I  was  invited  to  meet  the  American  dootor  dT 
one  of  the  Pacific  mail-boats  at  dinner.  He  was  an  (^d-looking 
grey-haired  man,  with  the  usual  American-shaped  beard,  wonder- 
fully well-informed,  possessing  a  great  ftend  of  anecdote,  told  with 
all  the  dry  wit  so  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  I  was  specially 
interested  in  his  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  embalmed  die 
bodies  of  the  Chinese  passengers  who  die  on  the  passage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Ohina.  I  am  afiraid  a  description  of  the  prooees^ 
though  highly  interesting  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  might 
not,  in  its  details,  be  acceptable  to  every  reader.  Later  on  in  the 
evening  we  made  an  excursion  into  the  country  to  see  a  famous 
'Japanese  dance,  but  were  unable  to  get  it  performed,  though  we 
offered'  a  considerable  sum  to  the  performers.  The  dozen  ricshas^ 
with  lantettts  carried  in  the  hwdds  of  the  coolies,  following  one 
another  in  suoeession  through  ^  the  streets  at  night,  mado  a  pretty 
sight. 

On  retuniing  to  the  hotel  I  found  a  letter  from  the  captain  «f 
one  of  the  British  men-of*w<ar  lying  in  the  fowis  inviting  meio 
breakfest  hi  the  morning,  and  one  of  our*  party  kindly  oflbred  me 
the  dse  of  his  steam-^Iaunch  to  go  out.  I  availed  myself  of  ii«  but 
was  « little  Nonplussed  tofind  the  Japanese  engineerand  steersman 
both  were  ignorant  of  English  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  signs,  pigftes- 
English,  and  one  or  two  Japanese  words  I  had  picked  up,  I 

*  I.regret  to  learn  that  sinee  thiB  wu  written  ihe  hotel  has  heeo  Iranit  dona,, 
md  James,  the  landlord,  haa  tettlad  at  Singapore. 
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managed  to  indicate  the  ship  I  wanted.  To  compare  a  man-of-war 
with  a  first-olaes  cargo  and  passenger  ship  wonld  be  inyidioas*. 
The  number  of  the  crew  of  the  former  is  many  more  than  in  the 
latter;  the  dress,  the  discipline  of  the  former  mdce  np  for  tho^ 
greater  amount  of  room  in  the  latter.  I  found  a  cordial  reception 
«nd  a  very  nice  breakfast  with  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  '  ,  and 
a  long  talk  about  home — a  pleasant  change.  I  was  conducted  aU 
oyer  the  ship,  saw  all  hands  mustered,  and  finally  was  sent  away  in 
style  in  the  captain's  gig  to  my  own  ship. 

Afker  a  farewell  visit  to  the  shore  we  started  on  the  afternoon  or 
Oood  Friday  for  Hiogo,  or  Eob6,  as  the  place  is  also  called.  We 
had  a  good  many  friends  on  board '  to  wish  us  **  Good-bye/'  who 
came  some  little  distance  out  with  us  and  returned  in  the  pilotV 
launch.  I  found  we  had  also  several  passengers  connected  with 
the  agents — a  lady  and  gentleman,  their  little  boy,  and  a  Chinese 
nurse,  and  a  young  clerks  who  were  going  to  Kob6,  and  book 
thence  to  the  interior,  and  preferred  travelling  by  our  sb^)  to- 
availing  themselves  of  the  local  boat  which  started  at  the  same  time 
as  we  did,  and  which,  spite  of  all  its  e£brts  to  pass  us,  and  its^ 
greater  local  knowledge  of  tides  and  eunsents,  &c.,  utterly  failed  ta 
do  so,  though  he  tried  to  run  us  down  as  we  were  entering  the 
port,  which  we  reached  at  11.80  p.m.  on  the  Saturday  night. 
The  next  n^oming  we  steamed  in  nearer  the  shore  in  ohoige  of  a- 
pilot. 

I  went  to  Church  on  shore  and  found  it  was  the  first  Sunday  on 
which  the  new  Bishop  of  Japan  (Biekerstoith)  had  preached ;  it  waa 
also  the  first  opportunity  I  had  had  of  going  to  Chorch  ainee  I 
started  from  home.  After  service  I  met  the  captain-  and  some  of  the 
officers,  and  we  all  tiffined  at  a  restaurant  kept  by  our'Compradorc 
.  Soon  after  which,  as  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  we  returned  on  boards 
and  spent  the  aftemooa  quietly,  till  it  was  time  to  go  ashore  to* 
dine  at  the  hotel  with  our  late  passeogBra  whom  we  Jhad  brought 
from  Yokohama.  This  we  did  in  the  general  room  of  the  hotel^. 
kept  by  a  Japanese,  who,  with  his  foreman,  wore  European  gfarb 
and  spoke  English.  Here  we  aaw  all .  the  English  visitors— nrnme 
twenty  or  thirty-r^from  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  d^.,  taking  their 
summer  holiday  tripe*. .  Owlum  no»  anmam  vmiant  qui  iran$  mart- 
emrwiU  It  is  curious  to  kmew  that,  however  our  Irilow-sttlqeote 
adapt  diemselves  to  the  habits  of  the  oonatry  where  theic  lot  -kas 
fidko,  they  still  retain  those  wliioh  they  have  inherited  at  beme-^ 
snidi  as  the  necessity  of  an  annuel  holiday.  Late  in  the  eveniagt. 
before  going  oq  board,  we  were  piloted,  by  our  young  passenger  V> 
the  native  portion  of  the  town,  Fusiama,  where  was  a  temple,  very 
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inferior  in  deooration  to  those  at  Tokio,  surroanding  which  were 
shooting-galleries,  drinking-houser,  and  houses  of  ill  fame  without 
fiamber-*-^oang  lacBes,  painted  and  adorned,  sitting  in  the  win- 
dows, arrayed,  waiting  for  engagements.  I  learned  that  morality, 
•as  we  Jraow  it  **  at  home/'  is  not  understood  in  Japan. 

Eariy  the  next  morning  there  were  plenty  of  pedlars  on  board 
•selling  oanes,  walking-sticks,  cabinets,  and  all  kind  of  Japanese-waie 
which  was  very  tempting  to  all  of  us. 

Soon  afterwards  the  pilot  who  was  to  take  us  through  the  Inland 
"Sea  came  on  board,  and  invited  some  of  us  up  to  his  house  in  the 
evening.  Next  followed  the  doctor  in  his  boat,  the  Lancet,  manned 
by  two  Japs,  in  English  sailor  costume.  He  turned  out  a  very 
nice  gentlemanly  fellow,  who  took  (and  so  did  his  wife)  no  end  of 
trouble  in  making  our  short  stay  pleasant ;  accompanying  us  to 
shops,  and  making  our  bargains  for  us,  giving  us  lunch  and  making 
4mningements  for  a  trip  to  a  waterfall,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we 
•could  not  avail  ourselves,  as  time  did  not  permit,  and  we  were  about 
the  town  oario*-hunting.  One  most  unique  curio  we  did  find,  how- 
-ever.  The  captain  wanted  shaviug,  and,  going  to  a  shop  recom- 
-meiided  for  that  purpose,  we  were  recrfved  by  a  Japanese  lady,  who 
-explained  that  her  husband  was  blind,  but  that  she  operated  for 
him. '  I  watched  the  performance,  and  noted  the  delicacy  and  tact 
she  evinoed  in  the  execution  of  what  struck  me  was  a  novel  metier 
for  a  woman,  and  I  almost  regretted  that  I  had  used  my  razor 
myself  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  day,  as  the  Captain  expressed  him- 
-sdf  so  charmed  with  the  Operation.  After  dining  on  board,  we 
again  went  ashore,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  compradozte's  assist- 
.anee  to  buy  a  Japanese  dtess  {kimono)  with  its  accompanying  sash 
-or  girdle  {ott).  I  got  these  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  beat  his  countryman  down  to  a  far  greater 
•extent  than  we  English  should  have  dotie ;  he  spoke  English  well, 
and 'Wore  European  dress,  though  his  wife',' to  whom  we  were  intro- 
•dneed)  did  neither.  I  then  found  my  way  to  our  piIot*s  home.  He 
was  a  Swede,  married  to  an  Bngtishwoman.  He  took  me  to  a  room 
bniH  off  bis  house  literally  futi  of  curios ;  and  I  could  recommend 
anyone  who  collects  antiquities  to  go  and  see  them,  or  write  to  Pilot 
Bebiiiidt,  at  Kob6,  about  tbetn.  He  was  most  generous  in  parting 
with  them  too.  I4iey  eotfsistedof  veryold  china,  no  end  of  images 
of  gods,  swords,  swoid^failts^  and  the  ornaments  affixed  to  them — of 
iheM  be  had  several  cabinets  full.  The  collection,  I  should  esti- 
mate, was  worth  several  hundred  pounds.  I  confess  I  should  have 
^oyed  a  whole  day  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  whereas  I  had  only 
^n  iMur,  and  then  we  were  expecting  to  have  to  start  immediately. 
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His  greatest  treasure  was  a  gold  medal  and  an  order  sent  to  him  by 
the  King  of  Sweden  for  piloting  the  Grown  Prinoe  through  the 
Inland  Sea.  He  gave  me  a  porcelain  oup  and  saucer ;  also  a  relic- 
a  hundred  years  old,  a  little  brown  jar,  with  an  ivary  cover,  oon» 
tained  in  a  silken  bag,  in  which  jar  the  old  Japanese  *' swells/* 
when.on  a  journey^  used  to  carry  their  tea ;  also  two  little  ornaments 
from  sword-hilts,  and  a  ''  Daibpots/'  which  is  hollow,  with  a  top 
that  lifts  up,  which  my  friends  irreverently  prqf  osed  I  should  use  as^ 
a  tobaoco-jan  The  little  oruaments.will  make  pretty  scarf-pins  at 
any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  ''  J)aiboots."  After  loading^ 
ourselves  with  these  treasures  we  made  our  way  on  board  about 
11.80,  where  we  had  npt  been  many  minutes  before  we  started  for 
Nagasaki  vid  the  Inland  Sea. 

On  arriving  on  deck  at  my  usual  hour  (5.30)  next  morning  a 
most  lovely  scene  met  my  view,  which  was  greatly  enhanced  asthe- 
sun  rose  and  began  to  shed  its  rays  on  the  bills  and  green  verdure 
which  lay  on  either  side.     The  steamer  was  pajsaing  through  innu- 
merable islands  and  islets  wooded  down  to s. the  saa;  lovely  little 
bays  with  silver  strand  whiter  than  Ellen's  Isle ;  small  villages* 
dotted  about  everywhere,,  and  the  sea  studded  with  ships  and  boots 
innumerable,  all  of  the  junk  type,  but  more  shipshape  than  the 
Chinese ;  some  carrying  produce  in  such  quantity  as.  almost  to* 
eclipse  the  boat,  and  make  you  imagine  a.  movable  hay  or  straw 
stack  was  advancing  towards  or  retreating  from  you  till  the  glass 
revealed  there  was  a  boat  beneath  it»     l^his  was  the  view  varied 
and   modified    throughpu};.  the   day,   aomeiimee  meeting*  a  local 
steamer,  till  about  7   P^M.,  when  .we.  pasfied  the  large  town  of 
Simonoski;  where  we  had  to  ''  slowi,''  as  the  sea  was  narrower  in 
that  part.    Next  morning,  at  an,  early,  bour^  we  got  into  the  open 
sea  again,  and  noticpd  several  large, Ipfty  rocky  islets,  one  or  two 
of  which  were  made  into  cox^plete  ardjiiea.by  tbe^i^tion^ofitbe  sea, 
giving  them  a  very  ^hurgh^wi^dov-^il^Q  appearance.    Altes  ooaetitkg 
roupd  some  verdure-covered  ))lu^  w/^.fo^^d  ourselves  in  the  land- 
locked  harbour  of  Nag^aki  (^t,  7  i^.H*»ripi  opn^pany  witb  noiesa  than 
/bf/r  Russian  ;men-of-wa^,  a  jbiay3ritisb  gun-fboat,  and  a  Jarge  fleet 
of  European  merchant  vess^lci^  ^0£^pa;m9f  were, soon  alongside,  and 
the  agent's  boat^  and  then  a  sQ-Cfi)led.,dpcjbQr,  who,  lanbsequently 
learned,  had  no  dip)oQ)A8,  or^,  if  l|e  Jiady,  could  not  show  them  to 
the  Consvils  when  ^req^^ire^^i  t^  W^^  f^Creq^iMmr  ^ith  a  woedeaieg, 
and  an  anything  but  pleasing  .exp^es^iqu  wjpten  introduned  io  me*^ 
He  very  speedily  took  his  departuxQ,  and  whenever  I  met  him  looked 
daggers  or  **  scalpels  '*  at  me. 

We  found  here  some  of  our  English  Mends  with  whom  we  had 
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-made  acquaintance  at  the  Japan  Hotel,  Yokohama,  who  had  oome 
^orar  in  the  Pembroiethiref  the  captain  of  which  steamer  was  also 
an  old  Yokohama  friend  of  ours.  Naturally  we  "  chummed,*'  and 
had  some  pleasant  dinner  and  luncheon  parties,  shopping  expedi- 
tions together^  and  one  pic-nic»  which  I  fortunately  missed,  as  the 
party,  who  went  some  miles  into  the  country  to  see  a  waterfidl,  did 
not  see  it^  and  only  succeeded  in  getting  wet  through*  Nagasaki, 
though  not  having  such  a  handsome  bund  and  sea  faee  as  KoM, 
is  very  prettily  situated ;  it  might  almost  be  on  a  broadish  river,  as 
on  the  opposite  bank  are  the  dry  docks,  in  which  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  stay  the  Pembrokeshire  was  lying.  There  are  two  dubs, 
two  or  three  European  shops,  three  times  that  number  of  European 
public-houses,  a  large  hospital  in  the  native  town  (the  head-doctor 
of  which  was  a  G^erman,  assisted  by  Japanese  educated  in  Germany), 
and  numerous  pretty  villas  built  by  Europeans  on  the  sido  of  the 
hills  and  by  the  water-side.  Nagasaki  is  famous  for  its  coal,  and 
we  took  in  a  full  cargo  of  that  (and  planks),  &c.,  for  Shanghai,  as 
well  as  a  supply  for  our  own  use,  and  for  a  sister  ship  belonging  to 
the  same  firm.  We  were  invited  by  one  of  the  employ^  at  our 
agents  to  dine  with  him,  and  meet  some  native  Japanese  at  dinner. 
We  arrived  after  our  fellow  guests,  and  so  missed  seeing  their  enirie; 
but  on  their  leaving  in  the  evening,  the  profuse  salaams  ^ey  made, 
kneeling  down  and  almost  touching  the  floor  with  their  heads 
when  saying  **  Good  night "  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  were  a  *'  sight 
for  sair  een.*'  At  dinner  they  carefully  watched  our  proceedings  in 
the  manner  of  eating,  always  waiting  till  one  of  us  Europeans  had 
begun,  and  then  using  knife  and  fork,  which  doubtless  wOTe  as 
awkward  to  them  as  chopsticks  would  have  been  to  us.  They  were 
not  backward  in  taking  their  wine.  They  wore  native  dress,  and 
carried  on  conversation .  with  our  host  and  hostess,  who  were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  their  language.  One  aft^noon  we 
made  an  expedition  to  a  tortoise-shell  factory,  where  were  made 
oombs,  sides  for  photographic  albums,  boats  (sampans)  in  tortoise- 
shell,  full-rigged  ships,  cigar«cases,  and  every  article  conceivable; 
the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the  workmanship  exceeded  my  ideas 
of  **  the  possible."  Directly  on  our  arrival  in  the  show-room  two 
boys  brought  us  in  tea  and  sweets,  and  were  anxious  to  press 
a  second  supply  on  us  before  we  lefL  I  need  not  say  that  some 
of  our  party  made  numerous  purchases,  and  duly  received  their 
«  kumshaw." 

Three  days  saw  us  off  again  for  Shanghai,  taking  a  very  nice 
Danish  pilot,  who  wanted  a  passage  thither,  and  vriio,  like  the 
one  from  Hong-Kong,  piloted  us   inwards;  however,  when    wo 
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arrived  at  Woorang,  we  found  one  of  the  Glen  Line  ships 
"^  stuck "  on  the  bar,  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  up» 
so  we  had  the  pleasure  of  another  dull  day  at  Woosung.  A 
fatal  accident  occurred  on  the  first  attempt  to  get  this  sliip  off 
the  bar.  The  tug-boat  that  was  assisting  to  get  her  off  somehow 
-capsized  and  sank;  the  native  fireman  was  drowned,  and  the 
captain  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  sometime  in  the  water  before 
rescued.  As  be  was  a  very  popular  man  at  Shanghai  the 
accident  made  some  stir,  and  I  think  it  was  nearly  a  fortnight 
before  the  tug  was  raised.  We  succeeded  in  passing  up  the  next 
day  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  we  were  berthed  at  a  wharf  lower 
down  the  riyer,  and  consequently  farther  from  the  town. 

The  next  day,  unfortunately  anything  but  a  fine  one,  was  the 
fixture  for  the  Shanghai  Races,  to  which  we  naturally  ^nt,  and 
were  provided  by  a  triemi  I  had  known  years  ago  in  Devonshire 
with  tickets  for  the  grand  stand,  admitting  us  to  a  most  luxurious 
"  tiffin,"  which  seemed  highly  appreciated  on  the  wet  day.  The 
Chinese  ponies  which  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  race,  are  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hands  high,  and  are  kept  by  their  owners 
almost  entirely  for  racing  purposes;  they  seemed  very  spirited, 
lively  little  animals,  chiefly  ridden  by  their  owners,  or  some 
amateur  fj^j^nds,  whose  success  was  heartily  cheered  by  the  ladies 
in  the  pavilion.  The  course  was  very  heavy,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence  of  the-  rain ;  but  the  times  made,  in  spite  of  this  drawback, 
w«re  wonderfully  good.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  betting,  but, 
as  I  am  profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  enlighten 
Mnyone  as  to  the  odds,  &c.  The  grand  stand  was  so  built  that  in 
rainy  or  inclement  weather  the  ladies  could  be  comfortably  sheltered. 
I  was  also  shown  over  a  house  overlooking  the  racecourse,  which 
was  chiefiy  firequented  by  the  demi-monde  and  their  friends,  where 
roulette  and'other  gambling  games  were  permitted  or  winked  at. 
The  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  course,  which  was  almost  circular, 
was  surrounded  by  a  five  or  six  feet  deep  ring  of  Chinese,  some 
English  sailors,  &c.,  carefully  overlooked  by  Sikh  police.  As  even- 
ing approached,  rain  began  to  fedl  very  steadily,  and  we  were  glad 
'"to  make  tracks''  in  our  ricshas — ^to  the  ship.  A  walk  round 
Shanghai  in  the  evening,  when  the  shops  are  lighted  up,  is  a 
pretty  sight — ^I  need  hardly  say  no  early  closing  movement  has  as 
yet  been  adopted  by  the  Chinese — some  shops  having  twenty  or 
thirty  lanterns,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  variegated  patterns,  hanging 
np  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  having  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance; then  the  numerous  ricshas  hurrying  along,  each  coolie 
carrying  a  hand  lantern  of  an  ovoid  shape,  with  a  basket-shaped 
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haQcUe,  the  candle  being  in  the  lower  and  dependent  part  of  the 
lantern;   then  the  white  eleotrio  lights  at  prominent  points:  alt 
reminding  one  of  the  illumination  nights  at  Spa,  or   the  mor^ 
ancient  Gremome. 

There  have  been,  at  yarious  times,  complaints  in  the  London 
press  that  oar  mercantile  navy  is  manned  in  a  great  measare  by 
foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  seamen ;  but  in  this  matter,. 
as  in  most  other  subjects,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  Till 
I  went  to  sea  I  felt  vastly  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  as  I  read 
them  in  the  papers ;  but  I  now  quite  share  the  opinion  of  the  many 
captains  who  prefer  Swedes,  Danes,  or  almost  any  nationality  in 
preference  to  Englishmen.  The  foreigner  is  hard-working,  sober, 
steady,  and  satisfied ;  the  Englishmen,  with,  of  course,  many  excep- 
tions, are  given  to  drinking  on  every  possible  opportunity  in  port,, 
and  always  on  the  growl  at  sea.  At  Shanghai,  for  example,  all 
our  crew  got  leave  the  first  night  of  our  arrival,  and  with  hardly  an 
exception  came  back  drunk.  Certainly  in  the  lower-class  drinking 
shops  I  am  informed  they  sell  the  vilest  of  bad  spirit,  if  that  is  any 
extenuation.  A  case  occurred  whilst  we  were  in  that  port,  of  an 
intoxicated  sailor  falling  down  between  his  ship  and  the  wharf,  and 
being  drowned.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Englishman  should 
not  be  as  steady  as  his  foreign  shipmates,  if  he  will  only  keep  firom 
the  cursed  drink.  The  sailor  does  not  touch  liquor  from  the  time 
he  leaves  home  till  he  reaches  his  first  port,  and  then,  led  on  by 
some  racketty  spirit  in  the  crew,  he  goes  ''  on  the  burst."  Though 
I  write  strongly  against  drunkenness,  I  am  no  rabid  teetotaller,  and 
cannot  understand  how  being  intemperate  in  words  with  regard  to 
other  people's  follies  and  weaknesses,  will  do  any  good  to  society 
by  rendering  its  members  wiser  or  more  strong-minded. 

The  most  steady  hands  on  board  our  ship  were  the  Indian  fire* 
men,  who  came  firom  Shellat  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  near 
Oaloutta ;  they  were  wonderfully  clean,  doing  their  ablutions  on 
deck  or  in  the  alley-ways,  in  all  weathers,  after  each  watch  below ; 
always  ready  at  eight  bells  to  take  their  turn  of  duty ;  a  good  pro- 
portion of  them  were  very  assiduous  in  their  religious  duties,  praying 
on  deck  every  evening  at  sunset  with  their  faces  towards  Mecca, 
whose  bearing  they  anxiously  sought  after,  and  were  specially 
grateful  for  any  kindness  shown  to  them.  One  especially,  whose 
finger  had  been  badly  smashed  in  the  engine-room,  and  whose  case 
required  some  extra  attention  to  render  it  a  useful  and  workable 
finger,  invariably,  on  passing  me  to  or  from  his  work,  would,  after 
^Jaaming  to  me,  hold  up  the  finger  to  show  that  it  was  all  right, 

th  a  most  grateful  smile.     These  men  are  shipped  at  Singapore, 
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on  the  oatward  voyage,  and  some,  if  delicate,  or  if  they  want  to  go 
home,  are  ohanged  on  the  homeward  passage  at  that  port. 

As  a  strong  contrast  to  these,  on  returning  home  hy  Antwerp, 
both  at  the  shipping  office,  and  on  board  the  steamer  to  Harwich, 
I  saw  discharged  European  firemen  drunk,  dirty  and  disorderly, 
and  using  the  most  foul  language.  Our  chief  engineer  who  was 
with  me  on  board  the  steamer,  pressed  my  arm  and  said,  **  You 
now  see  why  I  prefer  native  firemen."  It  was  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment. 

Thb  Yang-tse-Kiang  Bivbil 

After  a  morning  spent  at  the  Shaughai  Hospital,  a  farewell  visit 
to  the  club,  aod  assisting  but  only  as  an  outsider,  and  as  it  were 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  at  a  very  fashionable  wedding 
whioh  was  taking  place  at  the  Shanghai  Cathedral,  where  I  was 
told  I  saw  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Shanghai  at  one  coup  (TcbU, 
I  found  my  way  on  board  to  tiffin.  I  found  that  our  start  might 
be  somewhat  delayed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  our  sailors  had  been 
Qaugbt  ./2a^ra;i^^  Micto  in  the  act  of  stealing  money  from  the 
second  engineer's  pocket  during  the  night «  this  had  necessitated 
the  appearance  of  the  Captain  and  witnesses  before  the  Consular 
Magistrate,  and  the  thief  was  sentenoed  to  ten  days'  imprisonment* 
However,  the  river  pilot  and  the  sea  pilot  were  both  on  board, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  the  captain,  and  off  we  started  for  our 
trip  up  the  river  (Yang-tse-Eiang),  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  some 
of  our  party,  who  had  calculated  on  a  "  good  time  "  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Shanghai  races. 

We  steamed  at  a  moderate  pace  down  to  Woosung,  passing  the 
still  submerged  steam-tug  Rocket^  with  its  funnel  only  visible 
above  the  water ;  and  after  passing  the  bar  and  reaching  Woosung, 
we  dropped  the  Shanghai  pilot,  and  turned  the  steamer's  head  for 
her  GOO-mile  voyage  up  the  river.  After  leaving  Woosung,  the 
river  appears  at  this  point  to  be  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  the  banks  flat  and  uninteresting,  the  waters  muddy-looking, 
and  after  about  twenty  miles  of  this  same  scenery  we  anchored  for 
the  night,  as  at  this  point  there  was  som»  difficult  navigation  for 
▼easels  of  large  draught.  Our  river  pilot,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  anxious  of  pilotsj  never  for  a  moment  left  the 
bridge  whilst  the  ship  was  iii  motion,  and«  though  he  had  been  on 
the  river  seventeen  years,  bad  never  met  with  an  accident.  As 
soon  as  daylight  permitted  on  the  following  day,  we  proceeded  up 
the  river,  and  soon  lost  the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  banks 
we  noticed  previously.  Here  we  found  the  river  hilly  on  the 
south  side,  very  flat  on  the  north,  and  we  soon  began  to  realise 
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that  we  were  passing  through  soenery  which  differed  greatly  from 
European.  At  one  time  we  viewed  a  pagoda  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
hill :  further  on  three  hills  near  together  resembled  a  lighthouse  in 
the  distance,  though  a  turn  in  the  river,  and  our  nearer  approach 
soon  dispelled  the  pleasant  illusion.  In  the  afternoon  we  oame  to 
what  were  doubtless  formidable  fortifications,  and  some  evidently 
British  built  gun-boats,  and  later  on,  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
river,  which  was  divided  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  well- wooded 
island,  we  were  boarded  by  a  Custom  House  boat,  rowed  by  four 
Chinese  in  semi-naval  European  uniform,  when  a  Swedish-bom 
Custom  House  officer  came  to  examine  our  papers.  This  prooeed- 
ing  did  not  last  many  minutes,  when  we  passed  the  town  of 
Chinkiang.  Here  were  lying  two  or  three  large  English  steamers, 
and  there  were  hulks  flying  the  flags  of  two  or  three  merchant 
firms  at  Shanghai.  Later  on,  at  10  p.m.,  we  passed  Nankiny  of 
course  in  the  dark,  but  on  our  return  voyage  down  the  river  we 
got  a  good  view  of  its  great  size. 

Eiukiang,  which  was  the  next  town  of  any  size  that  we  passed^ 
contained  some  substantially  built  European  houses  on  the  bund; 
and  lying  here  to  take  in  cargo  was  the  English  steamer 
Ningchowj  belonging  to  the  China  Traders'  Company.  Winsnil 
was  a  large  village,  some  distance  farther  on,  where  the  scenery 
began  to  be  most  panoramic,  fine  high  mountains  covered  with 
verdure,  and  cultivated  in  places  in  layers  or  steps^  even  np  to 
the  very  highest  point.  The  patchwork  appearance  of  the  onlti- 
vated  spots,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  cereals,  and  large  grey  un- 
covered masses  of  rook  interspersed,  had  a  very  fine  effect.  Then  a 
pretty  little  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  with  a  picturesque  litde 
house  on  it,  would  meet  the  view  ;  at  another  turn  a  flat  alluvial 
deposit  pushed  itself  into  the  river,  covered  with  numerous — I  had 
almost  written  innumerable — houses,  or,  more  accurately,  mud- 
shanties.  The  houses  in  the  larger  towns  were  built  of  stone  or 
sun-baked  brick. 

The  English,  or  Scottish  lakes,  though  somewhat  resembling 
them  in  scenery,  would  sink  very  low  in  comparison  with  the 
different  bends  of  the  river,  still  more  with  the  inland  sea  of 
Japan,  where  the  colours  are  specially  bright  and  pre-flaphaelite^ 
the  greenery  of  the  verdure  and  the  yellowness  of  the  cereals 
quite  excelling  any  of  the  colourings  that  are  criticised  severely 
in  the  Boyal  Academy  and  other  picture  galleries.  There  is  a 
fine  bluff  at  a  point  called  Cock's  Head,  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  saw  com  actually  cut ;  the  11th  of  May  seeming  very 
early  to  European  ideas,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  had  noiora 
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"than  one  crop  annually.  A  Tillage  was  seen  in  the  evening,  and 
ire  oonldy  through  a  glass^  watch  the  dealings  at  a  crockery  fair, 
which  was  proceeding  on  shore;  the  ware  seemed  to  be  a  red, 
rough  sort  of  terra-cotta-ooloured  material.  Later  we  passed 
Wangchuy  a  military  town.  A  great  deal  of  interest  should  be  felt 
amongst  Englishmen  in  this  river,  as  it  was  on  its  banks,  and 
olose  to  its  stream,  and  amongst  the  windings  of  the  canals,  which 
ramify  through  the  country  on  either  side  of  it,  that  General 
Gordon  (then  Chinese  Gordon)  exhibited  his  wonderful  talent 
for  ruling  and  directing  uncivilized  men.  We  anchored  for  the 
night  near  a  lightship,  and  on  starting  early  in  the  morning  found 
the  river  dull,  flat,  and  uninteresting,  with  the  exception  of  Tiger 
Hill  on  the  south.  This  view  was  rendered  more  miserable  by 
rain,  which  fell  so  heavily  that  the  banks  were  hardly  visible. 

A  ourious  feature  which    strikes  the  voyager,  is  the  innumer- 
able quantity   of  junks   of  all   sizes  and  descriptions,  from  the 
simple  "  sampan,"  through  the  different  sizes  of  family  boat,  to 
Che  large  cargo-boat  and  man-of-war  junk;  then,  again,  the  sin- 
gularity of  seeing?  boats  apparently  sailing  through  fields,  cannot 
fail  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  the  willow-pattern  plate  of  our 
ohildhood  is  not  the  eccentricity  or  monstrosity  which  we  always  con- 
sidered it.     So  far,  this  wonderful  river  seems  to  the  traveller  one 
continuous  panorama,  but  this  is  more  marked  in  the  descent  of  the 
river  with  the  tide,  when  the  pace  at  which  the  ship  travels  is  nearly 
doubled,  and  objects  are  severally  passed  with  greater  rapidity. 
At  Tanking,  a  large  city,  we  saw  a  magnificent  pagoda ;  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  there  was  a  well-built  joss-house.     A 
Chinese   gunboat    was  stationed   here.     We   anchored   again  for 
the  night  at  8  o'clock,  and  sorely  tired  the  pilot  must  have  been ; 
the  continued  watching  for  fourteen  hours  for  three  consecutive 
days  must  be  exceedingly  tiring  to  the  eyes  and  system  generallyj 
but  the  remuneration  is   tempting.      An   early   start  at  6  a.m. 
brought  into  view  some   bold   hills   on    the   south    bank.     The 
Orphan  Bock,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  river,  was  passed  during 
the  day ;  the  north  bank  consisted  only  of  mud  and  villages  built 
of  mud,  one  of  which  was  apparently  deserted,  and  showed  no 
evidence  of  life.     Even  some  dozen  sampans  on  the  bank  looked 
''  high  and  dry.''     Farther  on  there  were  still  hills  on  the  south 
side,  and  mud  on  the  north  ;  the  hills  here  looked  like  red  sand- 
stone.   Again  anchored  at  night,  and  in  the  early  morning,  in 
pouring  rain,  arrived  at  Hankow. 

{To  be  continued,) 

31  * 
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No.  m. 

In  a  former  article  the  infancy  of  the  Honoarahle  East  India 
Company  has  been  lightly  touched  upon,  and  the  origin  of  two 
out  of  the  three  great  Presidencies  has  been  briefly  described,  and 
attention  is  now  invited  to  the  Company's  factory  in  Bengal,  which, 
although  the  last  to  be  established,  was  destined  before  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  its  favourable  position  for  trade 
with  the  rich  countries  adjoining  it,  to  eclipse  both  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  to  become  the  seat  of  government  for  all  India,  with 
its  capital  at  Calcutta. 

As  far  back  as  1620,  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Com- 
pany's agents  to  fix  a  factory  at  Patna.  Bengal  at  that  period 
was  ruled  by  a  Native  Governor,  under  the  title  of  Soobah,  imme- 
diately responsible  to  the  Mogul  court,  the  then  Soobah  being 
Sooltan  Shoojah,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan. 

It  was  not  until  1624  that  a  Firman  was  granted  by  the  Mogal 
Emperor  permitting  trade  with  Bengal;  even  then  the  shipping 
was  restricted  to  the  Port  of  Piplee ;  this  trade  was  partly  esta- 
blished in  1642,  but  the  factory  was  made  dependent  on  Madras. 
From  this  period  to  the  year  1651,  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the 
famous  Firman  to  Mr.  Boughton,  the  affairs  of  Bengal,  as  de- 
scribed by  Brace^  were  confined  entirely  to  trade  matters  which 
were  carried  on  with  but  small  success,  as  at  the  time  now  alluded 
to,  the  trade  of  the  Company  in  Bengal  was,  owing  to  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  from  Delhi,  so  insignificant,  and  attended  by  so 
much  difficulty  and  such  small  profit,  that  it  was  under  serious 
consideration  whether  the  factory  should  not  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Boughton,  the  surgeon  of  the  Company's  ship  Hopewell, 
successfully  cured  the  daughter  of  Shah  Jehan  from  injories 
received  from  fire,  and  obtained  from  the  gratefril  Emperor  a  Firman 
to  trade  on  advantageous  terms.    Mr.  Boughton  visited  the  Soobah 
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of  Bengal  and  was  again  suocessfdl  in  the  medical  treatment  of  a 
Zenana  favourite ;  as  a  reward  for  his  snooess  he  reoeived  assistance 
from  Sooltan  Shoojah  in  re-organizing  the  Company's  affairs  in 
Bengal^  and  in  1651-52*  the  Firman  was  confirmed,  giving  the 
Company  the  privilege  of  trading  free  of  duty  in  that  province,  on 
payment  of  the  nominal  sum  of  Bs.8,000  a  year ;  a  factory  was 
established  on  a  sound  footing  at  Hoogly,  and  an  agent  appointed 
to  Patna,  the  factory  and  the  agents  being  subordinate  to  that  of 
Madras.t 

Factories  were  also  some  years  later  established  at  Bellasore  and 
Gossimbazar. 

Affairs  progressed  quietly  until  1660,  when  the  agent  (as  men- 
tioned in  a  former  paper)  seized  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Mogul, 
which  was  subsequently  returned  with  an  apology,  by  order  of  the 
Besident  at  Surat. 

Permission  to  fortify  Hoogly,  frequently  solicited,  was  persis- 
t^xtly  refused  by  the  Mogul  Emperor,  and  the  armed  force  of  the 
agency  limited  to  an  ensign  and  thirty  men  (Europeans)  to  do 
honour  to  the  principal  agent4  This  small  body  of  men  may  be  . 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Bengal  army.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  force  was  at  the  moment  increased,  but  it  must  have  been  , 
80,  quietly,  and  unostentatiously  in  course  of  time,  as  in  1668-4 
the  Soobah  is  found  asking  for  the  assistance  of  English  gunners 
in  a  war  against  the  King  of  Arracan.  These  gunners  must  have 
been  those  belonging  to  the  armed  cruizers  of  the  Company,  as 
many  years  later  the  *'  gunner  and  his  crew  *'  §  are  referred  to  as 
the  only  artillery  in  Bengal. 

In  1669,  Bengal  was  still  subordinate  to  Madras,  but  was  allowed 
41  chief  agent  and  six  members-  of  council,  similar  to  those  at  the 
latter  agency.  Trade  was  then  so  flourishing  that  a  pilot  service 
for  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  river  Hoogly  was  established.  || 

The  French  made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time,  in  Bengal, 
in  1672.  The  Company's  agent,  and  the  investments  for  the 
reason,  were  much  disturbed  by  this  event,  and  by  an  outbreak  of 

*  YariooB  dates  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hoogly  factory.  Stewart 
says  1640 ;  BfiU  and  Brace  say  1651-62.  Professor  Wilson  agrees  with  the  latter, 
-so  that  date  has  been  accepted  for  this  paper. 

t  The  details  of  the  Firmaii  are  recorded  by  Brace,  bat  he  makes  no  mention 
of  Mr.  Booghton's  disinterested  oondact,  whose  magnanimoas  action  in  preferring 
^he  welfare  of  his  employers  to  his  own  aggrandizement  is  aUaded  to  by  Ormo, 
Abb€  Raynal,  Broome,  Stewart,  and  others. 

}  Orme's  Military  Transactioru  in  Hintb§tan. 

I  Broome's  History  of  the  Bengcd  Army, 

I)  Brace. 
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hostilities  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Nabob  of  Dacca.  In  1674, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  agent  at  Fort  St.  Oeorge  complained  of  the 
inattention  of  the  Bengal  agent  to  his  orders. 

In  1675  the  Company  placed  the  three  Agencies^  Surat,  Madras, 
and  Hoogly  on  an  equal  footing,  and  similar  gradation  was  granted 
to  its  servants. 

Irregularities  having  been  discovered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Agency, 
Mr.  Masters  (afterwards  himself  dismissed  the  Service  for  gross 
irregularities)  was  sent  from  Madras  to  remodel  the  Bengal  factory. 
This  occurred  in  1676.  The  next  item  of  importance  in  the 
Bengal  annals  of  the  Company,  is  the  fact  of  the  Danes  procuring 
commercial  privileges  from  the  Mogul.  Nothing  of  interest  as 
regards  the  subject  of  these  papers  occurred  for  five  years. 

The  importance  of  the  Bengal  agency,  which,  among  its  other 
factories,  now  included  Malda  and  Dacca,  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
1681  the  stock  allotted  for  its  trade  alone  amounted  to  J62SOyOOO. 
Its  agent  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  Governor,  and  it  was 
declared  independent  of  Madras.  Mr.  Hedges  was  appointed  to 
the  Government  and  sent  out  from  England,  taking  with  him  from 
Madras,  which  place  he  visited  en  route,  ''  a  corporal  of  proved 
fidelity  and  twenty  soldiers  "  as  body  guard,  and  to  strengthen  him 
against  "  interlopers  and  free-traders,"  *  a  term  synonymous  with 
that  of  pirates,  the  outcome  of  Charles  the  Second's  breach  of 
faith  with  the  Company,  by  which  individuals  were  permitted  to 
compete  with  that  association. 

The  Mogul  Emperor  now  began  to  oppress  the  flourishing  Com* 
pany,  possibly  seeing  in  its  success  signs  of  coming  power^  and 
ordered  8^  per  cent,  to  be  levied  on  all  the  goods  as  customs ;  this 
event,  the  forerunner  of  serious  complications,  occurred  in  1682. 

The  small  force  at  Hoogly,  the  agency  having  been  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Presidency,  was  again  augmented  in  1683,  when 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Hedges,  a  Mr.  Gyfibrd,  brought  from  Madras 
a  whole  company  of  troops,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  for  a 
second  company  to  be  formed  from  the  seamen  of  the  ships  serving 
in  Bengal  waters.f 

The  same  year  saw  a  further  change,  for  Mr.  Gyfford  was  ap* 
pointed  agent  at  Fort  St.  George  with  the  title  of  President  over 
both  the  settlements  of  Madras  and  Bengal.  Thus  Bengal  became 
again  subordinate  to  Madras. 

Freebooters  and  interlopers  were  becoming  so  troublesome,  that^ 
in  1684  the  directors  at  home  reiterated  their  orders  to  the  Govern* 

*  Brace's  iinnoZf. 
t  Ibid, 
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ment  of  Bengal,  to  secure  some  place  of  safety  (for  which  the  sum 
of  B8.80^000  was  authorized  to  he  expended)  like  those  existing  at 
Bombay  and  Madras,  but  permission  to  raise  fortifications  was  still 
refused  by  the  Great  Mogul ;  a  war  ship  of  72-guns  was  conse- 
quently despatched  from  England  to  cruize  the  Bay  of  Bengal.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Firman  secured  by  Boughton  in 
1661-62,  granted  the  Company  free  trade  in  Bengal,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  nominal  sum  of  Bs.8,000  annually ;  a  breach  of  this  treaty 
was  destined  to  bring  about  a  crisis  in  the  aflpairs  of  the  now  pros- 
perous merchants,  and  involve  them  in  a  struggle  with  the  power 
of  the  Mogul  Empire.  Native  governments,  and  especially  those 
subordinate  to  higher  authority,  are  ever  open  to  corruption,  aqd 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  each  succeeding  Soubah  ^of 
Bengal  had  to  be  "  squared  "  by  the  Company's  agent  or  governor 
established  at  Hoogly. 

Nuzzars,  or  complimentary  presents,  are  always  exchanged  on  all 
important  occasions  ;  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  value,  but  it 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  party  wishing  to  obtain  a  favour 
always  gets  the  worst  of  the  exchange,  and  by  these  means  the 
custom  by  easy  degrees  descends  to  a  practice  of  bribery  on  a  large 
scale.  The  nuzzar,  moreover,  must  always  be  proportionate  to  the 
dignity,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  individual  sought,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  fruitful  source  of  dispute.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
real  reason  for  his  action,  whether  his  dignity  had  been  insulted  or 
other  cause  of  enmity  given,  it  is  recorded  that,  in  1685,  the 
Soobah  of  Bengal  imposed  an  unjust  duty  on  the  Company's  goods 
in  contravention  of  the  conditions  of  the  Firman  of  1651 ;  and  on 
the  plea  of  the  Company's  agents  being  in  league  with  an  impostor, 
who  at  that  time  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  threw  the  Patna 
agent  into  prison.f 

The  idea  that  an  association  of  merchants  who,  unlike  Cortes, 
Pizarro,  and  others  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had 
landed  as  traders  and  not  as  conquerors,  were  absolutely  without 
fortifications,  and  whose  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
couple  of  companies  of  infantry,  should  seek  to  overturn  the  ruling 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  was  sufficiently  preposterous ;  yet  on  this  base- 
less supposition  they  were  oppressed,  their  trade  for  a  time  para- 
lyzed, and  their  ships  had  to  leave  India  without  cargoes.  The 
Company  at  home,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  which  might  at 
any  time  be  renewed  at  the  will  of  the  native  ruler,  having  censured 
their  Bengal  agents  for  the  timidity  they  had  shown  in  dealing 

*  Broome. 

t  Stewart's  History  of  Bengal, 
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with  the  Nabob,  applied  to  Aurungzebe  for  permission  to  oocapy 
certain  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Hooglj^  or  at  the  months  of  the 
Ganges,  and  taking  the  initiative,  they  ordered  the  fortificatioii  of 
a  position  at  Ingellee,  which  was  immediately  carried  oat  withoat 
permission  being  accorded. 

This  energetic  action,  necessary  as  it  was,  is  proof  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  were  beginning  to  be  consoioos  of  their 
growing  strength  ;  and  if  further  evidence  of  this  is  neoessary,  it  is 
found  in  an  intimation  from  the  Directors  in  London  to  their 
agents  in  India,  which  was  as  follows,  that  ''a  plan  had  been 
formed  for  re-asserting  the  Gompany^s  rights  of  trade  in  Bengal, 
and  for  preventing  in  the  future  the  oppression  of  their  agents, 
either  by  the  Nawab  or  the  Dutch,  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
which  they  had  acquired  by  Phirmaunds"  (Firmans).* 

In  this  order  is  discovered  the  first  signs  of  the  Company's 
ambitious  design  of  becoming  an  independent  Power  in  India,  a 
design  frustrated  by  Aurungzebe  at  the  time,  and  not  destined  to  be 
carried  out  until  many  years  later,  for,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
the  Government  of  Bombay  is  found  addressing  the  Maratha  Buler 
as  late  as  1784,  and  describing  the  Company  as  merchants  only, 
without  any  view  of  conquest,  and  whose  sole  business  was  trade.t 

This  bold  decision  to  risk  the  wrath  of  Aurungzebe,  and  invol?e 
the  Company  in  open  war  with  the  Mogul  Empire,  soon  bore  fruit; 
a  fleet  of  ten  ships  was  fitted  out  in  England  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Nicholson,  of  the  Company's  servicOp  under 
certain  conditions,  which  in  these  days  appear  sufficiently  curioos. 
Nicholson  was  by  Boyal  sanction  granted  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral, 
but  on  his  arrival  in  India  he  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the  chief 
agent  or  governor,  who  was  to  assume  command  as  commander-in- 
chief  and  admiral.^ 

On  board  these  ships  were  six  companies,  which,  with  men  added 
from  among  the  seamen  of  the  fleet,  it  was  intended  to  augment 
to  ten  companies  of  100  men,  or  1,000  in  all.  The  six  companies 
were  duly  furnished  with  subaltern  officers,  those  for  the  four  extra 
companies  were  to  be  provided  in  India,  but  the  command  of  the 
companies  was  to  devolve  on  the  members  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  as  captains  !  Application  was  made  to  the  King  (James 
II. — Charles  II.  having  died  in  1686)  to  transfer  a  company  of 
King's  troops  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was 
accordingly  done  from  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Begiment,  the 

*  Bracers  AimaU. 

t  Bombay  State  Pcq>er8»    ProfoBsor  W.  Q.  Forrest. 

I  Brace's  Annals, 
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company  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Clifton, 
who,  together  with  all  the  other  captains  of  companies,  was  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  Governor's  Council. 

Commissions  were  granted  by  the  King  to  all  the  naval  com- 
manders, who  were,  however,  to  rank  as  junior  to  the  commanders 
of  the  King's  ships  with  which  they  might  come  in  contact.  The 
point  of  immediate  attack  was  to  be  Cbittagong,  where  the  disem- 
barkation was  to  take  place,  and  for  the  armament  of  which  200 
pieces  of  cannon  were  supplied.  A  treaty  was  to  be  entered  into 
with  the  King  of  Arracan,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay  was 
desired  to  open  negotiations  with  Bajah  Sambhaji  (the  then 
Maratha  ruler,  and  son  of  Shivaji),  on  the  West  Coast,  to  assist  in 
annoying  the  Mogul  £mperor,  whilst  the  agent  at  Fort  St.  George 
was  directed  to  assist  the  King  of  Golcondab,  then  at  war  with  the 
Dutch.  This  order  could  scarcely  be  obeyed,  as  Madras  had  fur- 
nished every  available  man,  about  400,  leaving  a  slender  garrison 
of  about  twenty  Europeans  and  a  few  Portuguese  for  the  defence  of 
Fort  St.  George,*  orders  were  likewise  issued  for  the  fleet  to  punish 
the  King  of  Siam  for  his  unfriendly  behaviour  towards  agents  who 
had  failed  to  establish  trade  with  his  country,  and  it  was  to  be  used 
against  the  Portuguese,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  Salsette,  which 
the  English  Court  still  insisted  had  been  ceded,  with  Bombay,  to 
Charles  II.,  but  never  given  up ;  thus  the  Company  boldly  entered 
into  war  all  along  the  coasts  of  India. 

Sir  John  Child,  the  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  appointed 
Governor  General  of  all  the  Company's  settlements  in  India,  and 
invested  with  powers  to  visit  Madras,  and,  if  necessary,  Bengal,  and 
carry  on  war  or  make  peace  according  to  circumstances. 

Nicholson,  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  arrived  in  the  river  Hoogly 
in  October  1686.  The  Soobah,  then  better  known  as  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  of  the  English  and  their  bold 
attitude,  offered  terms.  Whilst  these  were  under  negotiation,  an 
accident  caused  the  first  collision  between  the  troops  of  the  Nawab 
and  the  English.  It  originated  in  a  bazaar  quarrel,  which  by 
degrees  assumed  large  proportions  and  ended  in  a  fight,  in  which  all 
the  troops  on  both  sides  were  engaged,  leaving  the  English,  in  spite 
of  inferiority  of  numbers,  completely  victorious,  the  enemy  losing 
60  killed,  and  many  wounded,  besides  a  battery  of  11  guns. 
Nicolson  also  bombarded  Hoogly  from  his  ships,  and  destroyed 
some  500  houses. 

The  Foujdar,  or  native  official  of  Hoogly,  requested  a  cessation 

*  Broome's  History  of  the  BengcU  Army, 
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of  arms ;  this  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  dztj* 
six  lacs  of  rapees,  about  £660,000.* 

The  Nawab  had,  however,  by  this  time  collected  a  large  foroe^ 
and  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  the  Company's  goods  and  agents  in 
the  outlying  factories,  which  consisted  of  Bellasore,  Dacca,  lialda, 
Eossimbazaar  and  Patna.  Seeing  his  danger^  the  agent  seized 
upon  the  village  of  Ghuttanutee  (the  site  of  the  present  Galcatka), 
where  he  intrenched  himself.  This  determined  front  induced  tb« 
Nawab  to  again  offer  terms,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was^ 
the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land,  with  permission  to  build  a  fort. 

Having  thus  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  agent-governor,  the 
Nawab  busied  himself  in  collecting  a  more  powerful  force  with 
which  to  exterminate  the  British.  Being  made  aware  of  bisdaogei^ 
the  agent,  early  in  1687»  abandoned  Ghuttanutee  and  occupied 
Ingellee,  which  was  already  fortified,  and  his  fleet,  taking  the 
initiative,  seized  many  of  the  Mogul's  vessels,  destroyed  his  fort  at 
Tanah  on  the  Hoogly,  and,  attacking  Belasore,  captured  and  bunit 
forty  ships  belonging  to  native  merchants. 

In  the  meanwhile  hostilities  had  been  declared  at  Bombay,  and 
carried  on  with  great  energy  by  Sir  John  Ghild,  by  which  the 
Mogul's  shipping  suffered  severely,  and  his  revenues  were  consider- 
ably curtailed. 

The  native  Oovernor  of  Surat  had,  however,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  Sir  John  Ghild,  at  Bombay,  imprisoned  the  English 
agent,  Mr.  Harris,  and  seized  all  the  Gompany's  goods,  offering  a 
reward  for  Sir  John  Child,  alive  or  dead.     Bombay  was  at  the 

*  Bmoe  A  Broome  give  a  detailed  list  of  olaimB  as  follows : — 

For  what  Bnlchond  forced  from  Mr.  Yinceiit  at  Gassnmbuzar       -            -  14,000 
„       Sief  Cawn  plundered  out  of  our  factory  at  Pattana  by  1,000 

Foot  and  500  Horse,  and  pntting  Mr.  MeTerill  in  irons           -            -  SO,O0O 

For  detaining  y«  agent  with  y«  silk  at  Gassnmbuzar           ...  400,000 

For  protecting  Haggerston  from  justice      -            •            -            -   .         -  45,000 

For  what  forced  out  Dacca  factory,  account  Picars           ...  44,000 

,,         ,,        from  our  Merchants  at  Hughly    ....  12,000 

For  demolislung  and  plundering  Malda  factory      ....  160,000 

For  customs  paid  at  the  Mint  at  Hughly  contrary  to  our  Phirmaxmd        -  160,000 

To  demorage  of  shipping  y«  last  three  years           .            .            .            .:  2,000,000 

For  what  extorted  from  us  in  presents,  &ct.          ....  200,000 

For  debts  remaineing  and  owing  us  in  the  coimtry             ...  800,000 

For  besieging  of  Hughly  factory,  y«  death  of  y«  Agent  and  4  men             -  S00,000 

For  burning  y«  old  factory  and  y«  goods  in  it,  in  y*  latter  skirmish            -  800,000 

For  charge  of  1,000  men  and  20  ships  for  y«  war  ....  2,000,000 

For  y«  charges  of  our  factorys  and  buildings  if  we  leaye  y«  country          -  130,000 

6,625,000 
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same  time  attacked  by  tbe  Mogal  fleet,  itnder  the  Seddee,**^  or 
Admiral,  and,  although  always  repulsed  by  the  European  garrison^ 
managed  to  gain  possession  of  the  outlying  lands,  known  as 
Mazagon,  Mahim,  and  Sion. 

Ingellee,  frequently  attacked,  offered  a  stout  resistance,  so  much 
8o  that  the  siege  was  abandoned. 

The  English  successes  by  sea,  especially  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,, 
and  the  inability  of  the  Nawab's  troops  to  crush  the  gallant  band  in 
Bengal,  induced  Aurungzebe  to  order  his  subordinates  to  offer 
terms ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  August  1687,  and  early  in  168& 
the  Company's  agents  re-ocoupied  Ghuttanutee,  where  they  were 
again  subjected  to  the  hostility  of  the  disappointed  and  incensed 
Nawab. 

By  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English,, 
although  able  to  hold  their  own,  had  gained  no  practical  advantage* 
Their  losses  had,  indeed,  been  heavy,  as  the  climate  of  Ingellee  was 
pestilential.  The  news  of  Nicholson's  want  of  success  in  6rmly 
establishing  the  Company's  power  in  Bengal,  and  overawing  the^ 
Emperor's  deputy,  determined  the  directors  to  further  strengthen* 
tbeir  agent  at  Hoogly  and  Chuttanutee ;  a  reinforcement  consisting- 
of  two  ships  and  160  men  was  accordingly  despatched  under 
Captain  Heath,  with  orders  to  carry  out  the  original  instructions 
of  the  Company,  and,  should  he  find  himself  incapable  of  so  doing, 
he  was,  in  communication  with  the  Agent-Governor,  to  retire 
to  Madras. 

In  October  1688,  Heath  arrived  in  Bengal ;  hostilities  were 
again  commenced,  which,  proving  aseless  in  re-establishing  trade, 
he,  with  the  Company's  servants,  embarked  with  all  its  wealth 
in  November  of  the  same  year ;  and  having  taken  and  pillaged 
Belasore,  where  he  captured  a  battery  of  thirty  guns,  touched  at 
Chettagong,  whence  an  alliance  against  the  Emperor  was  again 
offered  to  the  King  of  Arracan,  and  again  was  rejected.  After  this 
fulure  the  fleet  sailed  for  Madras,  which  place  was  reached  in  March 
1689.  Thus  was  the  Company's  trade  in  Bengal  for  a  time 
absolutely  abandoned. 

Aurungzebe,  furious  at  the  pillage  of  Belasore,  and  other  losses 
he  had  sustained,  ordered,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  despot,  the 

*  The  Seddee  was  the  hereditary  title  of  the  Mogul's  AdzniralB.  These  chiefs. 
were  of  Afrioan  origin,  and  gained  their  important  ofSce  by  undertaking  the  safe 
eonduot  of  the  Bfahometan  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  The  principal  seat  of  their  power 
was  Jingeerah,  on  the  coast  near  Bombay.  The  African  stokers  employed  by  the 
great  steamship  companies  trading  with  India  are  to  this  day  known  as  Seddees  or 
Seddee  boys. 
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utter  extermination  of  the  English  in  India.  He  gained  some 
successes  on  land,  notably  in  the  Company's  territories  of  Bombay ; 
but  finding  his  reyenaes  suffer  severely  from  the  absence  of  trade, 
and  seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  Mahometan  subjects  being 
able  to  continue  their  pilgrimages  to  Holy  Mecca  whilst  the 
English  were  all  powerful  at  sea,  he  at  length  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  the  delegates  sent  by  Sir  John  Child  shortly  before  that 
energetic  Governor-General's  death  in  Feburary  1690,  when  peaee 
was  arranged  on  moderate  terms,  considering  the  despot  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  although  accompanied  by  a  firman  eouched  in 
language  most  humiliating  to  the  English.  This  firman  was  dated 
February  1690,  and  among  other  things  demanded  a  fine  of 
Bs.160,000  for  mischief  done,  and  the  dismissal  *'  of  Mr.  Child,  who 
did  the  disgrace."*  Permission  was  granted  to  re-occupy  Chuttanatee 
on  the  old  terms  of  free  trade,  for  the  payment  of  Bs.8,000  a  year, 
but  permission  to  fortify  was  again  refused.  Mr.  Chamock  (the 
founder  of  Calcutta)  arrived  in  the  Hoogly  with  thirty  soldiers, 
which  number  was  by  the  end  of  the  year  increased  to  100,  and 
took  possession  of  Chuttanutee ;  thus,  after  a  war  lasting  for  fuar 
years,  the  Company,  in  1690,  found  themselves  in  the  siatui  quo 
ante  of  1686. 

Thus  was  frustrated  for  a  time  the  Company's  ambitious  design 
of  becoming  an  independent  power  in  India. 

Having  seen  the  Company  firmly  established  in  Bengal,  attention 
is  again  invited  to  the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Company's  servants  on  the  West  Coast  of  India. 

Since  the  year  1672,  Bombay,  for  many  years,  was  of  but  small 
service  to  the  English,  and  had  acquired  an  evil  reputation  for 
unheal  thiness,  so  much  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  That  at 
Bombay  a  man's  life  did  not  exceed  two  monsoons.^'t  The  on* 
wholesomeness  of  the  air  was  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water,  the  low  marshy  ground,  and  to  the  offensive  smell  of  the 
manure  used  at  the  roots  of  its  innumerable  cocoa-nut  trees. 

As  sanitary  precautions  prevailed,  the  inhabitants  increased,  and 
the  extraordinary  value  of  the  harbour,  then  the  finest,  if  not  the 
only  one — except  Goa,  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese — deserving 
the  name  in  India,  soon  became  acknowledged,  and  was  utilized  bj 
the  merchant  vessels  frequenting  the  Malabar  coast  as  a  place  of 
refreshment,  and  as  a  winter  station  and  rendezvous  for  the  armed 
squadrons  sent  from  England.  The  Company  made  it  the  mart 
of  all  their  trade  with  Malabar,  Surat,  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian 

*  Brace's  AnnaU. 
t  Abbi^  Rayxua. 
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Oxdft.  Its  importanoe  was  of  slow  growth ;  but  to-day,  after  200 
years  of  varying  sncoesSy  it  with  justioe  proudly  claims  to  be  the 
richest  oity^  although  not  yet  the  capital,  of  India.^ 

In  1672,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  Company's  possessions  on 
the  West  Ooast  of  India  consisted  of  Bombay  alone,  with  a  few 
factories,  notably  Surat,  scattered  along  the  coast.  The  neigh-* 
bouring  Island  of  Salsette,  with  its  forts  of  Bandora  and  Thanna, 
and  Bassein  on  the  main  land,  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguese. 
Although  frequently  called  upon  to  defend  themselyes,  peaceful 
trade  was  the  sole  object  of  the  British,  and  territorial  extension 
was  neither  aimed  at  nor  desired  ;  the  only  force  maintained  as  yet 
consisted  of  but  a  few  European  troops,  seamen  from  the  fleets, 
some  Portuguese,  and  a  body  of  peons  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
valuable  merchandise. 

But  the  Company's  Oovemor  at  Bombay,  whilst  having  no 
pretensions  to  strength  on  shore,  was  powerful  at  sea. 

Although  the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  dated  February  1678,  con- 
cluded the  war  with  Holland,  Bombay  was  in  this  year  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  Dutch.  Becruits  were  sent  from  home,  and  orders 
reiterated  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  which  now  mounted  100 
guns,  and  were  defended  by  two  companies  of  200  men  each,  8 
companies  of  Militia,  and  about  100  men  employed  in  the  Marine 
service. 

Negotiations  were  also  opened  with  Shivaji,  who,  whilst  promis- 
ing protection  to  the  English,  evaded  their  just  demands  for  losses 
sustained  by  Maratha  incursions,  especially  on  the  factories  of 
Bajahpore  and  Hubely. 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Madras  was  far  from  satisfactory,  as 
St.  Thom6  was  in  French  possession,  and  was  threatened  by  the 
Dutch ;  whichever  side  retained  it,  it  would  always  remain  a  menace 
to  the  English,  for  the  French  force  was  estimated  at  1,800  men, 
the  Dutch  at  4,000,  whilst  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  consisted 
of  250  Europeans  only,  and  a  few  peons ;  consequently  Fort  St. 
George  was  further  strengthened,  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
encouraged  by  additional  allowances  according  to  rank. 

An  important  event  occurred  in  1674  in  the  coronation  of 
Shivaji,  which  establishes  the  date  of  the  Maratha  sovereignty ; 
Mr.  Oxinden  attended  the  coronation  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
and  obtained  trade  privileges  from  the  Maratha  king,  in  spite  of 
which,   and   former  promises    of   protection,    Surat    was    again 

♦  The  popTilfttion  of  Bombay  ifl  about  774,000.  It  is,  next  to  London,  the  moat 
populous  city  in  tiie  BxitiBh  Empire. 
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ibreatened^  and  a  small  Eoglish  fiiotory  at  Dongom,  was  attackal 
and  plundered  by  Maratha  Horse* 

Wbilst  tbese  events  were  happening  a  dangerous  mutiny  oeeorod 
among  the  troops  at  Bombay,  under  Captain  Shazton,  who  appetn 
to  have  encouraged  the  mutineers.  It  is  evident  that  the  troops 
had  cause  for  complaint,  as  their  demand  for  a  month's  pay  (wbieh 
they  declared  had  been  promised  them  in  lieu  of  discharge  at  the 
«nd  of  three  years'  service,  which  had  expired)  was  granted  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Aungier,  who,  however,  brought  the  ringleaden  to 
trial  by  court-martial,  which  sentenced  three  of  them  to  death,  a 
sentence  carried  out  in  one  case  only,  by  the  execution  of  a  Gorponl 
Fake,  who  was  shot  on  the  21st  October  1674.  Shaxton  was  also 
found  guilty  and  sent  to  £ngland  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Gouit 
of  Directors  and  of  the  King  on  his  case.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  servants  of  the  Company  exercising  their  power  of  marttil 
law. 

After  this  event  Mr.  Aungier  considered  it  advisable  to  dismiei 
the  Portuguese  portion  of  the  garrison  and  replace  them  with 
recruits  at  that  moment  arriving  from  England.  He  conferred  the 
vacant  command,  with  a  seat  in  Council,  on  Captain  Langfozd. 
The  regulations  of  this  year  provided  that  one  per  cent,  of  the 
Company's  revenue  might  be  spent  on  the  fortifications. 

Mr.  Aungier  considered  it  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  their  European  rivals  in  India,  the  French,  Datoh, 
Portuguese  and  Danes,  although  nominally  at  peace  with  England, 
were  their  bitter  enemies  in  all  trade  questions,  which  might  at  a&y 
moment  have  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  therefoie 
demanded  additional  garrisons  for  dl  the  principal  factories,  as 
being  a  matter  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  necessity.  Mr.  Aungier 
also  suggested  that  the  two  companies  at  Bombay  might  well  be 
commanded  by  lieutenants,  thus  saving  the  pay  of  two  captains,  and 
recommended  that  the  companies  should  be  called  the  Govemor^e 
and  Deputy-Governor's  Company  respectively.'^ 

The  regulations  framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1676  wen 
of  great  importance  to  their  servants,  civil  and  military.  Seniority 
was  established  as  the  rule  of  succession  to  all  offices  of  trust.  The 
chief  authority  was  vested  in  the  civil  service,  the  duties  of  the 
military  being  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  trade,  after  attending 
to  the  defence  of  the  settlement.  At  the  same  time  the  civil 
servants  were  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  military  discipline,  and,  if 
found  better  suited  for  the  military  than  the  civil  service,  they  wen 
to  be  granted  commissions.     These  regulations  were  applicable  to 
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"all  the  presidencies.  Captain  Langford  was  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  seat  in  the  Gounoil,  but  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
precedent  on  the  occurrence  of  fatare  vacancies. 

Forty  additional  recraits  were  received  at  Bombay,  and  twenty 
were  sent  out  for  Madras,  whose  garrison  in  future,  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  be  composed  of  Europeans  only ;  their  pay  was  fixed 
-at  twenty-one  shillings  a  month,  including  rations  and  necessaries. 
'The  former  order  for  the  civil  servants  to  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
4urm8  was  rescinded,  and  the  removal  of  any  servant  from  a  civil 
to  a  military  post  was  prohibited. 

About  this  period  the  garrisons  received  German  recruits,  and 

-as  they  had  behaved  with  *'  sobriety  and  regularity  "*  it  was  intended 

to  make  a  larger  use  of  this  nationality,  and  it  was  further  resolved 

.to  raise  a  troop  of  horse,  and  place  it  under  the  command  of  Gap- 

'tain  Eeigwin  (formerly  Governor  of  St.  Helena).     The  Militia  of 

the  Island  now  amounted  to  600  men,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worth 

mentioning  that  in  this  year  orders  were  received  to  establish  a 

mint  at  Bombay,  at  which  '*  Bupee,  pice,  and  budgrooks  "  were  to 

l>e  coined. 

Although  the  garrisons  of  the  Company  were  daily  growing  in 
strength  of  numbers,  and  more  important  still,  in  the  power  of 
discipline  and  system,  the  directors  had  always  been  consistent 
in  enjoining  their  servants  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  Dutch  and 
-Portuguese,  and  to  conduct  their  enterprise  with   humanity  and 
fair  dealing,  and  so  gain,  if  possible,  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
peoplcf    These  philanthropic  intentions  were  not  attended  by  the 
-snoooss  they  perhaps  deserved,  and  these  papers  have,  it  is  hoped, 
tended  to  show  how  the  Company  had  been  oppressed  wherever 
they  had  settled ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  in 
.1677  the  directors^  although  they  still  recommended  temporizing 
•  expedients,  empowered  Mr.  Aungier  to  employ  force  where  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  observation  of  treaties  and  grants. 

Bruce  in  his  Annah  takes  a  harsh  view  of  these  discretionary 
powers,  and  considers  that  they  were  granted  by  the  directors  to 
enable  them,  in  the  event  of  questions  arising  between  the  King 
and  the  Company,  regarding  possible  hostilities,  to  throw  the 
blame  on  their  servants.  This  opinion  seems  unjust,  for  when 
the  great  distance  between  England  and  India  is  considered,  dis- 
Ttance  rendered  far  greater  by  the  slow  sailing  of  the  ships  of  the 
day,  it  taking  eighteen  months  to  two  years  to  receive  an  answer 
"On  questions  of  importance,  the  discretionary  powers  appear  to 

*  Bmoe. 

t  Abb^  RaynaL 
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bave  been  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  show  proper  trust  in  able 
and  deserving  servants,  who  being  on  the  spot,  and  having  a  foroe, 
although  a  very  limited  one,  at  hand,  would  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  than  their  masters  at  home. 

The  troops  at  this  period  were  enlisted  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
and  an  order  is  extant,  permitting  soldiers  of  approved  character, 
and  whose  terms  had  expired,  to  be  promoted  to  small  posts  of 
civil  trust.  This  was  a  wise  method  for  keeping  tried  servants  in 
their  service,  as  at  the  time  the  Company  had  extended  their  trade 
to  Tonquin  and  Amoy  in  China,  and  were  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  at  Canton.*^ 

Mr.  Aungier  died  in  1677,  universally  regretted,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Bolt,  who  at  once  applied  for  160  recruits  from 
England^  as  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  Portuguese  Topasses 
or  the  militia,  reporting  at  the  same  time  the  completion  of  the 
Fort,  except  the  eastern  bastion,  which,  however  was  under  con- 
struction. 

The  year  1678  opened  with  orders  for  unreasonable  measores 
of  economy,  which  shortly  after  led  to  unhappy  results.  Not 
only  were  the  rank  and  allowances  of  the  President  and  Goancil 
at  Surat,  and  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  be  reduced, 
but  considerable  reduction  was  ordered  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, which  was  in  future  to  consist  of  2  lieutenants,  2  ensigns, 
4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  and  180  privates;  the  troop  of  horse 
was  to  be  disbanded,  and  Captain  Eeigwin  dismissed,  and  the 
militia  was  to  be  discharged;  2  European  and  4  Native  gunners 
only  were  to  be  allowed  for  the  batteries;  all  the  armed  ships, 
except  one  frigate,  were  to  be  sold,  and  no  further  improvements 
were  to  be  made  to  the  fortifications.  The  extra  allowance  granted 
to  thirty  men  detached  as  a  guard  on  the  Surat  factory,  was  no 
longer  to  be  allowed ;  this  is  the  first  recorded  mention  of 
**  batta,"  which  in  after  years  was  a  frequent  cause  of  discontent 
and  mutiny  among  the  troops  of  the  Company. 

These  injunctions  conclude,  as  Beveridge  well  says,  ludicrously 
and  insultingly,  by  recommending  the  Governor  to  maintain  strict 
discipline,  so  as  to  have  the  garrison  always  ready  for  a  vinroroos 
defence.  These  orders  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to 
Madras. 

The  wholesale  reductions  caused,  not  unnaturally,  immense 
discontent,  civil  and  military,  the  former  having  the  greater  cause 

*  THie  system  has  been  again  tried  in  the  present  day,  in  England  for  the  BiitiBh. 
and  in  India  for  Native,  troops  discharged  the  service  with  good  characters.  The 
scheme  has  not  yet  received  the  measnre  of  snccess  it  deserves. 
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for  complainty  as  tbe  Presidency  which  had  rendered  such  good 
serrioe  to  the  Company,  was  degraded  to  an  agency,  and  the  salary 
of  its  highest  servant  reduced  to  £300  a  year,  that  of  a  Member 
of  Oonnoil  being  proportionally  diminished,  the  junior  member 
receiying  j640  only ;  on  this  pittance,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for 
surprise  if  the  Company's  servants  are  found  indulging  in  private 
trade,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  masters. 

The  follo?ring  year  still  greater  cause  of  discontent  was  given  to 
the  garrison  of  Bombay.  The  Directors  at  home,  possibly  alarmed 
at  their  dangerous  reductions,  gave  orders  that  two  auxiliary  com- 
panies should  be  raised,  composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
each  to  be  commanded  by  a  captain  ;  by  this  means  superior  rank 
was  granted  to  the  auxiliary  or  volunteer  companies,  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  regular  troops,  whose  companies  were  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenants. The  garrison  of  Fort  St.  Oeorge  wa&  next  diminished, 
by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  companies  from  100  to  60  men. 

With  reduced  military  establishment  Bombay  was,  in  1679, 
threatened  with  imminent  danger.  Shivaji  seized  on  the  island  of 
Kenery,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Bombay  Harbour,  and  the  Siddee, 
the  Mogul's  Admiral,  occupied  the  island  of  Henery.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Bombay  Agent  at  once  applied  for  a  re- 
inforcement of  at  least  200  men,  with  proper  oflBcers.  This 
demand  was  partly  complied  with  the  following  year,  the  services 
of  Captain  Eeigwin  being  again  engaged ;  he  was  given  the  rank  of 
Captain-Lieutenant,  with  pay  at  six  shillings  a  day,  but  with  no 
extra  allowances,  and  proceeded  to  Bombay  with  seventy  men  and 
eighteen  small  cannon ;  the  garrison  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  twenty-eight  recruits,  and  by  the  return  of  the  thirty 
men  detached  to  Surat.  The  year  was  also  memorable  for  the 
death  of  Shivaji,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April  1680,  and 
the  succession  of  Sambhaji,  his  son. 

The  year  1681  saw  Surat  again  raised  to  a  Presidency,  and  Mr.^ 
afterwards  Sir  John,  Child  appointed  President. 

On  the  80th  August  1682  the  English  were  ignominiously 
expelled  from  Bantam  (where  they  had  traded  with  varying  success 
for  eighty  years)  by  the  Dutch.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming 
episode,  and  the  continued  threatening  attitude  of  the  Marathas 
(who  still  held  the  Island  of  Eenery)  and  the  Mogul  Admiral,  the 
garrison  of  Bombay  consisted  of  100  Europeans  only,  with  but 
one  armed  ship  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  settlement,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Bombay  was  declared  by  the  Directors  to  be  an 
independent  English  settlement,  and  the  seat  of  power  and  trade  of 
the  English  in  India.  Thirty  recruits  were  this  year  sent  to  Madras. 
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In  1688,  the  King  and  Goort  of  Directors  determined  to  a^eoge 
the  insult  put  upon  them  by  the  Dutch  in  the  seizure  of  Bantam* 
A  fleet  was  consequently  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Wetwang,  as  Admiral,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grantham,  as  Vioe- AdmiriL 
The  Abb6  Baynal  says  that  there  were  8,000  troops  on  boazdy  and 
that  the  Dutch,  alarmed  at  this  evidence  of  the  determinaiion  of  the 
English,  entered  into  a  compact  with  Charles  II.,  who,  for  the  som 
of  about  £100,000  undertook  to  forbid  the  sailing  of  the  united 
squadrons  of  the  King  and  Company,  and  thus  sacrificed  the 
honour  and  trade  of  his  nation. 

The  Abb6  may  have  exaggerated  in  his  statement^  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  Europe,  by  which  Bantam  was  to  be  restored  under 
certain  conditions. 

A  portion  of  the  Fleet,  under  Sir  Thomas  Grantham,  aotoally 
sailed,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  suppressing  the  interlopeis 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  by  its  presence  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  Company  on  the  coasts  of  India. 

It  had  originally  been  intended  that  the  troops  embarked  for 
Bantam  should,  after  the  restoration  of  that  place^  proceed  to 
Bombay,  and  a  portion  of  them  be  formed  into  a  third  company  of 
infantry ;  this  intention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out, 
but  forty  recruits  were  sent  to  Bombay,  and  it  was  ordered  that  two 
companies  of  Rajpoots,  each  of  100  men,  should  be  embodied,  to 
be  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own,  and  to  use  their  own  arms. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  enrolment  of  regular  companies  of 
Natives  selected  firom  a  warlike  race.  The  fortificationfl  of  Pott 
St.  George  were  likewise  strengthened  and  extended. 

Whilst  the  above-mentioned  increase  of  military  establishment  at 
Bombay  was  being  carried  out,  and  whilst  discontent  was  still  rife 
among  both  the  soldiers  and  civilians,  an  event  occurred,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  should  not  have  been  quite  unexpected. 
Captain  Eeigwin  lately  appointed  to  command  the  garrison,  poasiUy 
encouraged  by  the  Oompauy's  former  leniency  to  Sir  Edward 
Winter,  seized  the  Government  of  Bombay,  annulled  the  authority 
of  the  Company,  and  claimed  it  in  the  King's  name.  He  im- 
prisoned the  Deputy-Governor  and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appointed  his  own  officers  in  their  place,  and,  aagiflted  by 
the  troops,  mentioned  by  Bruce  as  consisting  of  160  Europesos^ 
2,000  Topasses,  and  the  militia  or  volunteer  companies,  he  seixed 
on  the  Company's  firigate  Hunter,  the  ship  Return,  and  treasure  to 
the  amount  of  Bs.  60,000. 

Captain  Eeigwin  excused  himself  in  letters  to  the  Sling  for  the 
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•onrae  he  had  taken^  by  oomplaining  of  the  weakness  of  the  Com- 
pany's Ooyemmenty  and  declaring  that  the  revolt  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  Island,  as,  unless  strong  measures  were 
adopted^  it  would  certainly  fall  an  easy  prey  to  either  Samhhaji  or 
the  Siddee.  Negotiations  were  opened  between  Eeigwin  and  Pre- 
sident Child,  who  arrived  at  Bombay  for  the  purpose,  but  without 
«£rect. 

The  Company  now  suffered  for  former  weakness,  and  found 
Aemselves  deprived,  not  only  of  Bombay,  but  of  Bantam,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1688)  was  abandoned  by  the  Agents, 
and  the  trade  of  its  dependencies  Jambee,  Tonquin,  Siam  and 
Canton  consequently  lost. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  news  of  Eeigwin's  mutiny  had  reached  the 
startled  Directors  at  home.  Their  disappointment  and  anger  were 
the  greater,  as  at  this  time  they  were  contemplating  the  removal  of 
Ae  seat  of  Government  from  Surat  to  Bombay.  A  petition  was 
presented  to  the  King,  praying  for  a  Commission  under  the  Great 
Seal  for  the  restoration  of  the  Island;  this  was  immediately 
granted,  and  the  Company  empowered  to  receive  Bombay  from  the 
mutineers,  and  to  offer  a  free  pardon  to  all  except  the  ringleaders. 
The  fleet  under  Sir  Thomas  Grantham  was  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Surat  and  embark  9uch  troops  as  could  be  mustered.  President 
Child  was  appointed  Captain-General  and  Admiral  of  the  Company's 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  Eeigwin's  immediate  surrender  was  to  be 
demanded,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  and  all  his  adherents  were  to 
be  proclaimed  traitors,  and  a  reward  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  ringleaders.  His  Majesty's  ship  Phmnix,  commanded  by 
Captain  Tyrrel,  was  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to  Sir  Thomas 
Orantham,  against  Eeigwin  and  the  interlopers.  It  was  also 
determined  that  on  the  restoration  of  Bombay  the  European  force 
should  be  augmented  ta  three  companies  of  infantry. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  these  arrangements,  Captain  Eeigwin 
had  been  active,  and  his  Government,  as  is  often  the  case  with  that 
of  usurpers,  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  one.  He  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Samhhaji,  and  actually  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  pay  the  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  the  Company, 
so  often  applied  for  with  no  success  from  his  father  Shivaji ;  he  also 
raised  the  strength  of  the  garrison  to  over  600  men. 

On  the  19th  November  1684,  Eeigwin  delivered  over  the  island 
to  Sir  Thomas  Grantham,  as  the  Eing's  representative,  and  by  him 
it  was  at  once  restored  to  the  Company,  represented  by  Ihr.  St. 
John,  as  Eing's  Judge,  and  Mr.  Zinzan,  the  temporary  governor. 
Eeigwin  was  subsequently  pardoned,  his  successftil  negotiations 

82  • 
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with  Sambhaji,  and  the  fact  of  the  treasQre  he  had  seized  being  intaely. 
having  probably  influenced  this  merciful,  though  weak,  decisaon. 

The  Court's  orders  for  Madras  at  this  season  were,  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  improved,  the  garrison  strengthened,  and  a  tioop  of 
cavalry  raised  from  among  such  of  the  European  residents  as 
kept  horses.  The  extra  expenses  for  fortifications  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  an  anchorage  tax  of  one  dollar  and  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder on  all  vessels,  and  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants.  A  wall 
was  to  be  built  round  the  town  of  Madras,  and  the  land  round 
about,  including  St.  Thom6,  was  to  be  purchased. 

In  February  1685,  Charles  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  as  James  II.  Charles,  ever  impe- 
cunious, doubtless  extracted  large  sums  from  the  Company  for  the 
preservation  of  their  trade ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  from  a  study 
of  the  records  of  the  period,  that  the  Company  was  unifonnly  pro- 
tected by  that  monarch.  Some  writers,  especially  Abb6  Baynal». 
say  that  he  secretly  encouraged  the  interlopers.  He  certainly  per- 
mitted the  Duke  of  York  and  others  to  oust  the  Company  from  ita 
African  possessions,  and  his  action  regarding  Bantam  is  doubtful;, 
but,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  Company  owed  the  posses- 
sion of  Bombay  to  him,  although  His  Majesty  was  probably  un- 
aware of  the  value  of  the  concession,  or  he  would  hardly  have  sold 
it  for  the  annual  payment  of  £10  in  gold. 

The  Company  entertained  great  hopes  of  support  from  James  II., 
who,  as  Duke  of  York,  had  been  a  holder  of  Indian  Stock ;  nor  were 
the  Directors  disappointed  in  the  expectation,  for  more  eflEactnal 
means  were  at  once  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  interlopers. 

The  code  of  martial  law,  us  used  in  the  Boyal  Army,  was  in 
future  to  be  applied  to  the  Company's  forces,  and  President  Child^ 
now  created  a  baronet,  was  granted  a  body-guard  of  thirty  men 
under  command  of  a  captain;  200  recruit«i  were  embarked  for 
Bombay,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  entertainment  of  Europeans 
in  India  willing  to  enter  the  Company's  military  service.  The  seat 
of  Government  was  finally  transferred  firom  Snrat  to  Bombay,  and 
Sir  John  Wybome  was  appointed  deputy-governor,  on  a  salary  of 
JS250  a  year.*    All  these  events  occurred  in  1686* 

Sir  John  Child,  now  Governor  and  General,t  and  resident  at 


*  He  was  diBmisM^  the  BevTiee  two  yaan  later  f ov  dtoyuthijg  tiie  aathority  of  tli* 
Qevernor-General,  Sir  John  Ohild. — ^Brace's  Atmalh 

t  Attention  is  inyited  to  the  fact  that  the  original  title  of  the  OompaaT'a  prineqpil 
offioer  in  India  was  that  of  Gbvemor  and  G^eneral,  that  is,  GK)Yemor  of  the  SefeUe- 
menftf,  and  Qeneral  of  the  Foroes,  not  GbTemor-General  as  In  the  present  day;  at 
the  title  has  its  origin  in  the  dnal  dnties,  oiTil  and  mflitary,  performed  bj  the 
Oompany's  chief  fnnctionarj. 
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Bombay,  was,  in  1687,  granted  an  inoreaaod  body-gaard  of  fifty 
Orenadiers  :  120  recniits  wefe  sent  from  England,  and  orders  were 
given  to  make  Bombay  as  strong  as  possible.  It  was,  moreover, 
•contemplated  to  acquire  the  Island  of  Salsette  from  Portugal,  an 
idea  not  carried  out  until  many  years  after  (1774),  when  it  was 
-wrested  from  the  Marathas,  who  had  ousted  the  Portuguese. 
Madras  was  declared  an  independent  power,''^  the  fortifications  were 
•again  strengthened,  and  800  men,  drafted  from  the  Royal  troops  in 
Ireland,  were  sent  as  a  reinforcement ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  for 
the  future  the  King's  Union  Flag  should  always  be  hoisted  on  the 
Walls.t 

The  |war  in  Bengal  at  this  period,  and  events  connected  with  it 
at  Bombay  and  Madras,  have  already  been  described  in  the  short 
account  given  of  Bengal  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

In  February  1689,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  consort  ascended 
the  English  throne  as  William  and  Maty,  James  II.  having  been 
-deposed,  and  were  proclaimed  at  Bombay  the  following  year.  The 
accession  of  a  Dutch  prince  to  the  English  throne  was  alarming  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Company,  who  could  never  forget  the  many 
•calamities  they  had  suffered  from  Dutch  aggression. 

In  February  1690,  as  before  mentioned,  Sir  John  Child  died. 
In  him  the  Company  lost  a  valued  servant.  His  character  is 
variously  described.  Brtkce  eictols  him  for  energy  and  a  provident 
•concern  for  the  interests  of  his  masters ;  Beveridge  censures  him 
for  duplicity,  and  for  playing  unsuccessfully  a  double  game  with 
-the  Mogul,  and  his  officers,  themselves  masters  in  deceit;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Abb6  Baynal,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  his 
character.  The  Abb6  describes  him  as  an  **  avaricious,  turbulent, 
and  savage  man,"  and  as  one  **  who  was  as  cowardly  in  time  of 
danger  as  he  had  been  daring  in  his  piracies.^'  The  chances  are 
that  he  was  bold  and  utterly  unscrupulous  in  carrying  out  the 
tortuous  policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  then  presided  over  by 
his  brother.  President  Josiah  Child ;  at  any  rate,  the  many  details 
•of  his  work  at  Bombay  and  Surat,  as  given  by  Bruce  in  his 
Annals,  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  value  as  a  public  servant. 

Towards  the  end  of  1689,  or  early  in  1690,  Sambhaji,  the 
Maratha  King,  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe  ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Bam-Rajah,  second  son  of  Shivaji. 

'  *  The  term  Independent  Power  does  not  imply  that  Madras  was  net  still  -mbjett 
to  the  Goyemor-General  at  Bombay ;  it  means  that  Madras  was  deolared  a  |K>wer 
-^n  the|  Goromandel  coast,  independent  of  the  native  rolers,  and  prepared  to  defend 
itself  and  enforce  treaties  and  icrants. 

t'Btne*.  ''  ■  ■ 
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The  proclamation  of  the  aooession  of  William  and  Marj 
made  at  Bombay  on  the  22nd  June  1690,  and  Brace  says  the  faei 
is  the  more  memorable  from  ite  having  taken  place  on  the  Tcry  day 
that  the  Mogul  army,  in  command  of  the  Siddee,  evacaated  the  Islaad 
of  Bombay,  under  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  entered  into  between  the  English  and  Anrangsebe, 
and  the  Company's  forces  again  took  possession  of  Mahim.  Sir 
John  Ohild  had  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Harris^  but  with  ebon 
power  and  title,  he  being  appointed  governor,  not  governor-general ; 
150  recruits  were  sent  to  him,  with  orders  to  render  Bombay  im* 
pregnable ;  this  order  was  the  more  necessary  as,  in  alliance  with 
the  Dutch,  William  III.  had  declared  war  against  France.  Instrao* 
tions  were  issued  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  St.  Helena,  to  seize  aU 
French  ships,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  was  to  attack 
the  French  at  Pondicherry.  The  Company  had,  moreover,  to  fm» 
domestic  troubles,  for  the  interlopers,  encouraged  by  the  Mogal'a 
attack  on  Bombay,  and  the  evacuation  of  Bengal,  reorived  the 
support  of  Parliament  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Oompany,  as  a 
rival  to  the  existing  association. 

In  these  early  days  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  India  could  have  been  no  sinecure,  for,  with 
England  at  war  with  France,  the  year  1691  sees  the  garrieon  of 
Madras  reduced  by  one  company  of  infantry,  although  increased  in 
artillery  and  a  small  augmentation  of  the  troop  of  horse.  The 
fortifications  of  Bombay  were  also  described  as  being  in  a  rainoii» 
condition,  a  fact  to  which  the  Governor  ascribed  the  late  attack  of 
the  Siddee,  and  the  humiliating  Firman  of  Aurungzebe.  The 
garrison  he  reported  as  reduced  by  sickness  to  86  Europeans  only  ;. 
and  although  he  had  a  sufficient  force  of  Topasses,  they  were  not 
to  be  depended  on.  A  favourable  estimation  had  been  formed  of 
the  native  (Rajpoot)  troops  lately  raised ;  but  recruits  were  urgently 
needed,  and  permission  required  for  necessary  expenses  of  repairing 
fortifications  and  building  a  defending  wall  round  the  town.  Mr«. 
Harris  also  informed  the  Directors  that»  suspeeting  the  Portugaeae 
Jesuits  resident  on  the  Island  of  having  assisted  the  Siddee  in 
his  late  attack,  they  had  been  seized  and  their  hinds  confiscated* 

Information  was  received  from  Madras,  of  an  indecieive  navaV 
action  off  the  coast  between  the  allied  English  and  Dutch  fleets  and. 
that  ef  the  French,  which  was  supposed  to  have  sailed  for  BengaL 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  actual  faosdliliee  between  the  Freaoh 
and  English  in  India. 

The  attitude  of  the  Mogul  at  this  period  appears  to  have  been* 
more  conciliatory^  as  he  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  B8.80,000  for 
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damage  inflioted  at  Surat  in  the  late  war,  and  granted  the  Firman 
for  the  reoonstruotion  of  the  Oompanyls  trade  in  Bengal,  although: 
it  was  oooohed  in  humiliating  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  year  the  Company  was 
firmly  established  at  Benooleen,  in  Sumatra,  and  had  huilt  Fort 
Yorkt  which  was  garrisoned  by  negroes  imported  from  Madagascar. 

The  following  year  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Goldesborough 
was  appointed  Commissary  and  Superior  oyer  all  the  Company's 
affairs  in  India.  He  arrived  at  Madras  in  NoYember  1692.  The 
in&ntry  of  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to  two  companies,  com- 
manded by  lieutenants,  was  in  future  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Governor  and  the  First  Member  of  his  Council  as  captains ;  they 
were  to  receive  no  pay  in  time  of  peace.  Xiand  was  purchased  at 
Tegnapatam,  and  Fort  St.  David  erected,*  an  event  which  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  The  agent  in  Bengal  was  still 
nnpzovided  with  a  fortified  position,  but  was  allowed  a  force  of  100 
European  soldiers,  whilst  orders  were  issued  to  Bombay  to  enlist 
Armenians,  Negroes,  and  Arabs.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
this  year  great  encouragement  was  given  to  Armenian  merchants, 
both  at  Bombay  and  Madras. 

In  1698  a  French  man-of-war  captured  the  British  ship  ^/t2rai^M» 
fif^  miles  from  Bombay.  The  extraordinary  want  of  discipline 
among  the  Company's  servants  at  Bombay  is  exemplified  by  the 
iMl  that  Mr.  Vaux,  the  then  Deputy-Governor,  purchased  the  prize 
firom  the  French,  and  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  private 
trade ;  for  this  act  he  was  suspended.  The  Company's  good  name 
also  suffered  from  the  depredations  and  outrages  committed  by 
pirates,  who  swarmed  at  sea.  These  freebooters  sailed  under 
English  colours,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  natives  whom  they 
plundered,  and  often  massacred,  to  distinguish  the  vessels  of  their 
captors  from  those  of  the  Company,  on  whom  they  threw  the  blame 
of  their  losses. 

A  new  charter  (not  a  confirmation  of  existing  charters)  was 
granted  to  the  Company  by  William  and  Mary,  differing  little  from 
thai  granted  by  Elizabeth,  but  with  certain  trade  restrictions  that 
need  no  notice  here.  An  attempt  was  made  to  absorb  the  inter- 
lopers by  purchase  of  their  vessels  and  supposed  rights ;  the  hands 
of  these  illegitimate  traders  having  been  immensely  strengthened 
by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  declared  that  *^  it 
was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any 
part  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Farliament.*'t 

*'  A  few  milei  Mvth  of  PoDcUeherry. 
t  BroM. 
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Sir  Jobn  Goldesborough  was  appointed  Governor  and  Gaifical  of 
all  the  Company's  Indian  possessions  and  trade.  Thus  Madm 
superseded  Bombay  as  the  head-quarters  of  Indian  GaTemamt 
Sir  John  Gayer  was  appointed  Ideutenant-GBDocal  and  QtnravBoeof 
Bombay,  and  chief  of  all  fiu)tories  in  Northern  India ;  he  was  to 
succeed  Sir  John  Goldesborough  in  the  event  of  that  offioer's  daalL 
150  recruits  were  sent  to  Bombay  with  orders  from  the  Court  thaty 
in  future,  the  native  troops  were  to  be  enlisted  from  the  same  oasle. 
Trade  was  again  opened  with  China. 

The  most  eventfol  occurrence  of  the  war  with  the  French  tliit 
took  place  in  India  during  this  year,  was  the  conquest  of  Pondicherry 
by  the  Dutch. 

The  following  year  opened  with  the  death  of  Sir  John  Goldes> 
borough,  whose  action  in  Bengal  will  be  noticed  under  the  aeoooot 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  Presidency.  In  the  meanwhile  the  power 
of  the  Mogul  £mpire  in  Southern  India  was  on  the  wane,  omng 
to  the  great  age  of  the  £mperor  Aurnngzebe.  His  General, 
Zulfiker  Khan,  however,  formed  a  scheme  by  •  which  the  English 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  of  Forts  St.  George  and  St» 
David,  and  determined  to  effect  their  capture  by  stratagem.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  on  Fort  St.  David,  which,  it  was  arranged, 
should  be  given  into  his  hands  by  a  Doctor  Blackwell,  who  had 
been  bribed  to  undertake  this  ignoble  act,  by  valuable  presents  and 
promises  of  future  employment  under  the  Mogul.  Dr.  Blaokwelff 
treachery  was  fortunately  discovered  in  time ;  he  was  seized  and 
taken  to  Madras^  there  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Ooart  at 
home. 

As  regards  Bombay,  Sir  John  Gayer  arrived  to  assume  his 
government  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  was 
succeeded  as  President  at  Surat,  by  Mr.  Annesley. 

The  French  were  now  conducting  the  war  widi  activity  at  sea^ 
and  had  captured  five  English  ships  off  Galway.  They  also 
equipped  a  fieet  of  nine  ships,  said  to  carry  1,200  troops,  and  800 
seamen,  with  Bengal  for  its  supposed  destination.  Forts  St.  Gsoige 
and  St.  David  were  at  once  ordered  to  be  strengthened ;  Cafres  or 
Blacks  from  the  Mozambique  were  entertained  to  augment  the 
garrison,  and  considerable  reinforcements  of  English  and  Swiss 
troops  were  despatched  from  home ;  at  the  same  time  orders.wors 
reiterated  to  enlist,  if  possible,  Armenians,  as  it  was  found  thateaah 
English  recruit  cost  tlie  Company  £80.  The  Tolimteer  Horse  of 
Madras  was  kept  in  readiness  to  scour  the  coast  and  bring  inteili* 
gence  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet ;  the  assistance  even  of  the 
Mogul's  General  was  asked  for. 
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'  Bombay  in  this  year  (1696)  having  received  ten  recrnits  only, 
tind  the  strength  of  the  email  garrison  halving  been  again  reduced 
\j  dieeaee,  a  lieatonant  and  70  men  were  despatched  from  home. 
Sir  John  Gayer  was  active  in  looking  after  the  Bombay  defences ; 
the  oQt  forts  were  reduced  to  five,  that  is  to  say^  Mahim,  Sion, 
Masagon,  Woriee  and  Suree,  but  it  was  proposed  to  complete  the 
«ea  defences  by  constraoting  batteries  on  Malabar  Hill,^  in  those 
•days  covered  with  jangle,  but  now  the  abode  of  fashionable 
Bombay,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  residences  of  His  Excellency 
the  Qovemor«  Whilst  these  improvements  were  being  carried  out, 
it  is  curious  to  find  the  garrison  again  reduced ;  a  portion  of  the 
auxiliary  troops  were  dismissed,  and  the  native  levies  reduced  to 
•iwven  subadors  and  400  men. 

'  But  Sir  John  Q-ayer  had  other  anxieties.  A  piratical  ship, 
«mder  English  colours,  having  captured  a  Pilgrim  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  Moguls  the  Governor  of  Surat  seized  the  President 
and  other  servants  of  the  Company,  numbering  68  persons, 
imprisoned  and  placed  them  in  irons.  To  effect  their  release  Sir 
John  Gayer  proposed  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
4he  safe  conduct  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
*  The  year  of  1696  is  also  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Oom- 
)^any  for  the  establishment  of  the  Scotch  East  India  Company, 
in  die  month  of  June,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  of  Sootland.t 

About  this  time,  and  when  the  Company  was  at  low  ebb,  a 
general  clamour  arose  in  England  against  the  monopoly  of  Indian 
trade,  which,  it  was  contended,  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  company 
of  merchants.  The  Company  defended  itself,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the 
East,  without  exclusive  privileges;  but  their  enemies  added  this 
to  their  other  arguments,  that  the  charter  under  which  the  Com- 
pany carried  on  their  business  was  insufficient,  as  it  bad  been 
granted  by  successive  monarchs,  who  had  no  right  to  grant  or 
to  renew  it.  Both  sides  had  their  partizans,  but  the  national 
iroice  was  against  the  Company,  which  was,   however,  supported 

*  bi  Febrnwy  1886,  when  the  writer  left  Bombay,  the  defeneee  of  Malalwr  ffitt 
^OTutoted  of  two  18-toii  gime,  moimted  In  bsttery  at  Oovenment  House,  MaMbar 
'Poinl,  and  two  othon  in  battory  at  Mahalnamee.  Tbaae  were  moontea  dorinSt'Mr 
MOD  after,  the  despatch  of  the  Malta  Expedition,  in  1S78.  A  battery  mcftaaUktg 
snaU  obsolete  gone  existed  before  that  date  on  Kalabar  Point,  bat  it  was  off  laita 
^oustiaouoii. 

t  The  Sootoh  Oompany  ceased  to  exist  in  16S7. 
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by  Oonrt  favour.  Corraption,''^  intrigueSy  and  libek  were  the^ 
oommon  tools  of  eaoh  party,  the  Oompany  offering  lacge  aimifl- 
for  the  renewal  of  their  charter;  their  adversaries  paying  tneij 
for  its  revocation.  The  dispute,  that  had  been  oanied  on  witb 
great  violence^  was  finally  settled  by  Parliament,  which  declaied 
in  favour  of  open  trade ;  bat  the  old  Oompany  had  penniasioik 
to  continue  its  operations  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter. 

The  year  1696  witnessed  the  release  of  President  Annesley  and 
the  English  factors  at  Surat.  Trade  was,  however,  but  partially 
re-established.  The  garrison  of  Bombay  was  so  reduced  by  coa* 
tinued  sickness,  that,  out  of  the  three  companies  of  infantry^ 
four  file  only  could  be  mustered  to  form  a  guard  of  honour  ta 
receive  a  Dutch  Commissary  on  his  way  to  Surat.t  In  this  year 
an  indecisive  action  was  fought  between  seven  Dutch  and  five 
French  ships  off  Yingorla,  on  the  west  coast  south  of  Bombay^ 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  were  holding  their 
own  at  sea.  No  fewer  than  eight  piratical  vessds  were  known 
to  be  cruising  off  the  West  Coast  of  India.  The  successes 
and  enormous  plunder  secured  by  these  deep-dyed  scoundrels^ 
gave  rise  to  serious  disaffection  among  the  Company's  troops 
and  seamen,  many  of  whom  deserted  to  join  the  black  flag. 
But  worse  was  to  follow.  The  crews  of  the  Company's  frigate 
Mocha^  and  of  a  smaller  vessel  named  the  Josiah,  mntiniedt. 
murdered  their  officers,  seized  the  ships  and  became  piratea» 
The  trade  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal  was  equally  de- 
pressed by  the  united  action  of  these  marauders,  and  the  loss  to 
the  country  commerce  was  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling.. 
The  following  year  the  Company  lost  their  ship  Hanmbai  by 
the  mutiny  of  the  crew,  who  turned  pirates.  Matters  had  now 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  King's  cruisers  were  ordered  to 
engage  all  pirates  at  sea,  and  the  Company  offered  a  reward  or 
£60  for  any  man  captured  and  brought  to  justice,  and  £100  for 
Captain  Amery»  a  notorious  leader. 

With  trade  at  a  standstill,  and  garrisons  reduced  to  dangerous- 
weakness,  the  Government  of  Bombay,  now  again  supreme  in 
India,  Sir  John  Gayer  having  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 

*  The  snm  expended  on  bribes  or  "  gratiflcations  **  at  this  period  amoiintied  to- 
£2&i^S,  acknowledged  by  Sir  Thoaas  Oooke  before  s  Parllunenlary  OouatSU^itB^ 
It  was  stated  in  eridenee  that  £10,000  aisd  £50,000  had  been  e£F«rad  to,  and  had 
been  nfnsed  by  King  WiUian  O.,  and  it  was  explained  that  the  termer  and  emalkr* 
mm  was  ''customary,*'  it  having  been  given  for  many  years  to  the  reigniiy 
monarch,  especially  to  Charles  IL  The  Bnke  of  Ijeeds,  Plresident  of  the  OonneiV 
narrowly  escaped  imprisonment  for  receiviitg  6,500  guineas. — Brace's  Atmab* 

t  Brace. 
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Goldesborougb^  as  Goyernor  and  General,  was  greatly  embarrassed 
by  an  application  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  for  assiatanoe  against  the 
Arabs,  with  whom  he  was  afc  war.  To  this  appeal  "  an  evasiTe' 
answer"  was  giyen,  a  term  of  frequent  oocnrrenoe  in  the  fature 
annals  of  the  Gompany* 

Not  only  were  the  aflfairs  of  the  Company  depressed,  bat  the* 
peninsula  of  India  generally  was  in  a  distracted  state.  Sultaa 
Akbar,  son  of  Aumngzebe,  had  invaded  Northern  India  with  the 
assistance  of  Persia ;  Zulfiker  Khan  was  waging  a  relentless  war 
with  the  Bam  Bajah  and  the  Marathas;  a  Mogul  anay  was- 
invading  the  Gamatio,  and  another  force  had  seized  and  destroyed 
the  fortifications  of  St.  Thom6,  thereby  alarming  and  seriously 
endangering  Madras  itself ;  and  in  BengaJ^  Bq ah  Subah  Sing  had 
made  himself  master  of  Bajmahal,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Mogul's  Govemor. 

The  French  successes  by  sea  still  continued,  for  in  1697  they 
captured  two  of  the  Company's  ships,  which,  among  other  Taluablee,. 
were  carrying  eighty  recmits  for  Bombay.  To  supply  this  los8». 
a  idli  company  under  a  lieutenant  was  embarked*  Fort  St.  David 
was  in  this  year  strengthened  by  a  redoubt^  and  Mr.  Pitt  waa 
appointed  Governor  of  Madras  independent  of  Bombay  for  one 
year,  to  enable  him,  by  summary  action,  to  re«arrange  affairs  at 
Fort  St.  George,  which,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  supreme 
Qovemment  at  Bombay,  and  dissensions  among  its  servants,  had. 
become  dangerously  unsettled.  Orders  from  home  wisely  enjoined 
strict  neutrality  in  the  Civil  War  between  Aurungzebe  and  his^ 
sons,  which,  already  begun,  was  expected  to  spread. 

The  peace  of  Europe  was  happily  restored  this  year  by  the 
Treaty  of  Byswick  (signed  90th  September  1697) ;  this,  of  course,, 
oonduded  the  war  in  the  Indian  seas.  French  authority  says* 
that  4,200  English  merchant  vessels,  valued  at  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  million  sterling,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  war-vessels  and 
privateers  of  France,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  these  vesseb  were 
returning  from  India  laden  with  rich  cargoes ;  but  the  good  Abbi: 
fails  to  enumerate  the  French  losses  at  the  same  period,  by  English 
and  Dutch  reprisals.  Accepting  his  statements  own  grano  MoUsp, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  Company  at  sea  waa 
considerable,  and  tended  much  to  cripple  its  resources. 

Peace  with  France  gave  leisure  for  the  better  suppression  of 
piracies,  which  were  daily  increasing  in  audacity.  Captain  Kidd^ 
of  evil  notoriety,  may*  in  1698,  be  said  to  have  ruled  the  Indi&n 
seas;   he  introduced  considerable  organization  among  the  free-- 
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Iiootersy  thereby  rendering  them  much  more  formidable,  and  told 
off  their  vessels  into  squadrons;  the  Company's  old  frigate,  Moeka, 
being  chosen  as  consort  to  his  own  ship.  Besides  infliotiDg 
«normoas  damage  on  the  country  trade,  Eidd,  among  other  prises, 
seized  two  of  the  Company's  and  three  ships  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  all  richly  laden.  He  established  fortified  positions  in 
-several  islands,  especially  in  Madagascar,  where  he  refreshed  Itis 
•crews  and  stored  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  English,  Dutch  and  French  entered  into  an  alliance  agaittstr 
the  marauders,  charge  of  the  Indian  seas  being  entrusted  to  the 
English,  while  France  was  responsible  for  the  Persian  GuL^  and 
Solland  for  the  Bed  Sea. 

It  was  in  the  month  -of  September  of  this  year  that  the  new 
Oompany,  generally  known  as  the  English  Company  in  contra- 
<listinction  to  the  old  or  London  Company,  obtained  its  charter. 
It  proved  a  serious  rival  to  the  existing  association  of  merohantB. 
There  were  now  two  companies  sanctioned  by  Parliament  (besidee 
the  Scotch  Company  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
then  a  neparate  kingdom)  in  the  place  of  one  company  chartered 
by  royal  authority. 

The  new  Company  was  granted  privileges  in  some  respects  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  by  the  old  Company ;  for  instance,  its  principal 
officers  were  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  King's  Consuls, 
which  gave  them  precedence  over  the  officials  of  the  old  Company. 

The  principal  factors  of  the  new  association  arrived  in  India  in 
1699.  They  were  Sir  Nicolas  Waits,  appointed  to  the  Malabar 
coast  i*  Mr.  Pitt  (a  notorious  interloper),  appointed  to  the  Coio- 
mandel ;  and  Sir  Edward  Lyttelton,  appointed  to  Bengal.  The  two 
former  immediately  claimed  superiority  over  Sir  John  G-ayer  at 
Bombay,  and  Governor  Pitt  at  Madras.  Both  these  gentlemen  and 
Mr.  Colt,  lately  appointed  President  of  the  Old  Company  at  Snrat, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Annesley  dismissed  the  service,  naturally  refused  to 
recognize  the  so-called  superior  rank  of  the  new  comers.  This  op- 
position produced  animosity  if  not  actual  hostilities,  a  state  of  affaire 
at  once  taken  advantage  of  by  their  commercial  rivals,  the  French 
and  Dutch,  and  very  seriously  embarrassed  the  old  Company  which 
now  found  itself  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  (who  would 
not  or  could  not  understand  that  the  two  associations  were  trading 
dn  separate  interests),  for  the  acts  of  their  rivals  as  well  as  those  of 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Gtoyemor  Pitt  of  Madras,  who,  aoeording  to  Dr. 
"Nolan,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  and  cA«  East,  was  his  ooumnf 
«nd  grandfather  of  the  iUostriona  statesman.  GoTomor  Pitt  was  also  the  possessor 
«f  the  celebrated  Pitt  diamond. 
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the  interlopers  sailing  under  English  oolonrs,  and  the  depredations- 
of  Eidd  and  bis  brother  pirates. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  rerert  to  affiurs  in  Bengal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  insulting  and  hnmiliating^ 
Finnan  of  AnrungzebOy  Mr.  Ohamock  resumed  the  Presidentship 
at  Ghattanutee  in  1690^91.  Things  appear  to  haye  progressed 
peacefully,  and  no  event  of  importance  from  a  military  point  of  vieir 
occurred  until  the  visit  of  the  Gk>vemor  and  Oeneral  Sir  John 
Goldesborough,  who  arrived  on  a  tour  of  inspection  from  Madras- 
in  1694.  He  at  once  reduced  the  military  establishment  to  the- 
smallest  proportions,  and  allowed  a  force  of  two  sergeants,  two 
corporals,  and  twenty  men  only.  The  pay  of  the  rank  and  file* 
was  fixed  at  Bs.4  (say  eight  shillings)  a  month,  with  clothing  and 
rations,  which  Sir  John  considered  to  be  "  a  salary  more  ample^ 
than  the  troops  in  any  other  establishment  received."*  When  it  is- 
considered  that  this  was  the  pay  of  Europeans,  and  was,  presum- 
ably from  the  above  quotation,  higher  than  that  of  the  men  serving 
in  Bombay  or  Madras,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extraordi^ 
nary  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  those  early  days.  • 

In  spite  of  these  wholesale  reductions,  defensive  arrangements^ 
generally  were  strictly  enjoined.  An  anticipated  French  attack 
about  this  period,  and  trouble  with  interlopers  and  pirates,  was  not 
the  only  cause  the  Bengal  President  had  for  alarm,  for  a  rebellion,, 
the  consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  had  broken 
out  in  the  Mogul's  Bengal  Provinces.  The  President  again  applied 
to  the  Nawab  for  permission  to  fortify  his  factory ;  and  the  latter, 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  and  probably  anxious  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  English  in  the  event  of  further  difficulties,  gave 
the  President  permission  to  **  defend  him8elf."t 

This  concession,  somewhat  vague  in  itself,  was  immediately  taken 
advantage  of,  and  masonry  wallsj  with  bastions  and  flanking 
defences  were  erected.  Thus  originated  the  defences  of  Calcutta.]: 
At  the  same  time  the  President  ordered  the  enlistment  of  native 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's  goods  at  outlying 
factories.  These  men  were  probably  merely  peons,  or  badly  armed 
police,  but  the  fact  is  mentioned  as  it  is  the  first  recorded  mention 
of  native  troops  in  Bengal. 

In  1699  Sir  Edward   Lyttalton,  the  President  and  Gonsul  of 

*  Broome's  HtMtory  of  the  BMgal  Army. 

t  Bmoe. 

X  The  actual  site  of  the  present  Oaloatta  was  not  acquired  by  the  Oonqiaiiy 
until  the  foUowing  year,  when  the  yillages  of  Gk>yindpore  and  Kaleeghata  (it 
which  Calcntta  is  a  corruption),  were  purchased  from  the  Nawab  for  Rs.l6,OC0l 
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the  New  Oompany,  arrived  in  India  and  established  his  factory  at 
Hoogly.  He  brought  with  him  a  company  of  troops  as  body- 
guard. He  appears  to  have  been  at  first  conciliatory  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  President  of  the  old  Company,  but  animosi^ 
from  trade  rivalry  soon  took  the  place  of  friendly  relations. 

The  fortifications  of  Calcutta  had  now  assumed  some  strength, 
imd  were  named  Fort  William  in  honour  of  William  III. 

Aurungzebe  was  at  this  time  very  feeble,  and  disturbances  were 
looked  upon  as  certain  for  the  possession  of  Delhi  in  the  event  of  hiB 
•demise.  He,  however,  survived  seven  years,  but  the  possibility  of 
his  early  death  gave  the  Company  an  excuse  for  again  strengtbea- 
ing  the  Calcutta  defences,  where  barracks  were  ordered  to  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  reinforcements  expected  from 
England.  Orders  were  also  reiterated  to  look  to  the  defenoes  of 
«U  outlying  establishments. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  any  account  being  here  given  of  the 
transactions  of  the  new  century  (1700),  so  eventful  in  the  annals  of 
the  East  India  Company.  They  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
discovers  the  hostility  between  the  rival  companies  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  their  mutual  destruction  was  only  prevented  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Mogul  Power,  on  whose  ashes  the  united 
•companies  were  destined  to  raise  a  mighty  empire. 
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By  Pakksb  Gillhobb  (''Ubiq^b")* 


Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  what  was  then  the  "  Ultima  Thtile  "  of 
oiyilizatioQ  in  Upper  Canada*  The  scene  of  what  I  am  about  to 
desorihe,  lies  about  140  miles,  by  water  route,  north  of  Toronto, 
and  for  glories  of  vegetation,  lovely  lakes  and  enchanting  rivers, 
would  be  hard  to  surpass  by  what  oan  be  viewed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

On  the  south-west  shore  of  Lake  Gouohaohin  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  is  situated  the  picturesque  and  prosperous  village  of 
Orillia,  attractive  to  aU  beholders'  eyes,  from  its  numerous  pretty, 
tasteful  white  cottages  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  bear- 
ing flowers  and  fruits  that  never  failed  to  bring  to  the  distant 
sojourner  memories  of  the  land  of  his  birth* 

The  society  of  Orillia  in  those  days,  although  sparse,  was  select, 
for  many  of  the  o£Bcers  who  had  served  under  the  Irou  Duke  in 
the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  or  under  Sir  Robert  Sale  in 
A^hanistan,  had  chosen  it  as  a  suitable  locality  in  which  to  spend 
with  ease  and  comfort  the  remainder  of  the  days  allotted  to  them  on 
earth. 

Lake  Oouchachin  bears  upon  its  bosom  numerous  islands,  pictu- 
resque in  outline,  and  without  a  single  exception  fringed  with  trees 
or  brush  down  to  the  water's  edge.  In  front  of  Orillia  are  situated 
the  two  largest  of  these ;  between  them  is  a  passage  nearly  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  through  this  strait  is  the  direct  route  to  the 
Chippewa  village  of  Bama.  Indian  missionary  stations  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  much  to  crack  about,  for  it  is  di£Bcult  to  inculcate  into 
the  red  man  the  practice  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

like  Constantinople,  Bama  was  far  more  attractive  from  a  dis-- 
tanoe  than  it  was  when  you  were  within  its  precincts ;  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  position  being  picturesque,  and  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  Lake  there  being  numerous  and  irregular. 

To  the  northward  of  Bama,  about  three  miles,  I  resided  with  a 
fellow-countryman  ;  he  knew  Scotland  as  well  as  I  did  myself,  was 
quite  as  keen  a  fisherman,  but  was  indifferent  to  field  sports  when 
the  gun  took  precedence.     This  I  account  for  from  his  being  a 
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bad  walker,  for  when  I  made  distant  trips,  even  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  oapturing  black  bass  or  maskalonge,  he  invariably  found 
some  excuse  for  not  accompanying  me. 

Thus  it  was  that  all  my  earliest  voyages,  all  my  first  joam«y8 
of  discovery,  were  made  alone ;  and  although  the  pleasure  of  finding 
a  new  lake  or  river  was  excessive,  still  the  want  of  a  comrade  to- 
discuss  their  merits  and  beauties  over  a  social  pipe  was  oflben  felu 

As  the  greater  part,  and  always  the  most  successftil,  of  my  fishings 
was  performed  when  afloat,  many  were  the  long  tramps  I  had 
across  portage9f  and  through  pathless  woods,  encumbered,  not  only 
with  my  fishing*tackle  and  gun,  but  also  with  my  hunting  birob* 
bark  canoe. 

Although  the  weight  of  a  birch-bark  canoe  is  not  great,  still  if 
the  weather  was  warm  and  dose,  which  it  not  infrequently  was  in 
early  autumn,  a  mile  or  two  with  such  a  load  required  both 
patience  and  perseverance  in  traversing  the  long  distances.  Packing' 
it  from  lake  to  lake,  or  from  stream  to  stream,  might  be  tedious  and 
exhaustive  work,  but  this  could  have  been  put  up  with  without  a 
murmur  if  it  had  not  been  that  while  you  were  in  the  shelter  of  tha 
woods  you  were  constantly  assailed  by  innumerable  mosquitoes;  and 
as  it  required  both  your  hands  to  support  your  birch-bark  boat^ 
and  steer  it  in  the  necessary  direction  in  which  you  wished  to  go,. 
so  as  to  prevent  its  frail  sides  from  coming  in  contact  with  tree  or 
brush,  you  were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  your  blood-thirsty  foes. 

Excessive  exercise  produces  perspiration,  and  when  such  occurSy. 
the  pores  of  the  skin  become  open ;  and  well  did  your  tormentora 
know  this,  for  a  moment  aflber  they  had  alighted  upon  you,  their 
foitnidable  proboscis  would  be  inserted  without  difficulty,  and  tho 
irritation  to  the  skin  resulting  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  middle  of  September,  when  I 
left  my  friend's  residence.  A  beautiful  morning,  I  may  well  say^ 
for  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  have  I  witnessed  such  grand  and 
glorious  autumns.  To  make  thoroughly  enjoyable  the  exercise  of 
walking,  the  temperature  is  perfect,  the  woods  are  dry  under 
foot,  and  the  branches  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  drop  their 
foliage,  and  what  foliage  it  is  1  So  grand  in  colouring,  that  it^ 
would  require  more  than  the  pallette  of  an  artiste  to  equal  it  in 
variety  and  brilliancy.  For  the  maples  (hard  and  soft)  assume 
hues  that  are  as  gorgeous  as  they  are  manifold,  the  former  pee* 
sessing  every  tint  from  palest  pink  to  deepest  red ;  the  latter,  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  canary  colour  to  the  darkest  orange. 

Nor  are  other  trees  and  shrubs  less  favoured.  The  shumach 
tosses  aloft  its  tassel-shaped  blossom,  rivalling,  in  the  intensity  of 
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its  purple,  our  well-known  borne  plant,  love-lies-bleeding ;  wbile 
its  leaf,  by  nature's  prodigal  hand,  bas  been  painted  vermilion  of 
the  most  vivid  dye. 

The  basswood,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar  have  also  put  on  their 
autumn  garb,  and  the  soft,  transparent  green  of  their  foliage,  has 
given  place  to  varied  shades  of  straw  and  salmon  colour.  The 
above-mentioned  trees  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low-lying  grounds; 
those  that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  ridge  sides,  such  as  the  pine, 
oedar,  and  tamarack,  retain  their  dark  and  sombre  tints,  which, 
as  well  can  be  imagined,  form  a  fitting  and  effective  frame  to 
their  more  brilliant  coloured  brethren  of  the  lowlands. 

Through  these  lovely  scenes  I  tread  my  way,  made  doubly  en- 
chanting by  frequent  glimpses  of  the  beautifully  plumaged  wood- 
grouse, strutting  before  me  as  if  conscious  of  the  attractiveness  of 
its  feathering ;  while  often  the  Canadian  grouse,  no  less  beautiful 
in  garb,  on  rapid  wing  flushed  before  my  intrusion,  and  wheeled  its 
flight  to  less  disturbed  vicinities. 

Nor  are  these  woods  tenantless  of  warblers,  whose  notes  are  as 
sweet  and  plaintive  as  those  of  the  mavis  or  robin. 

First  comes  the  blue  bird,  dear  to  every  American's  heart,  for 
the  melody  of  its  voice  is  not  surpassed  by  the  beauty  of  its  form 
and  azure  plumage.  About  the  size  of  a  martin,  and  not  unlike 
it  in  mode  of  flight,  this  little  darling  appears  to  spend  its  life  in 
warbling  carols  of  the  sweetest  cadence.  The  oriole  and  American 
robin  seem  to  have  little  more  to  do  than  the  blue  bird,  while  the 
spotted  coat  of  the  former,  and  the  effulgent  breast  of  the  latter, 
emphatically  contradict  the  accepted  idea  that  melody  is  never  to 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  a  brilliantly-plumaged  bird.  Over^ 
head  other  voices  are  to  be  heard,  possibly  less  melodious  than 
those  previously  mentioned,  yet  none  the  less  attractive  to  the 
lover  of  nature. 

If  you  chance  to  be  a  novice  in  these  woods,  a  steady  tap,  tap, 
tap,  almost  as  audible  as  that  produced  by  a  hammer  striking  a 
nfdl,  will  constantly  fall  upon  the  ear ;  the  noise  is  so  loud  and 
defined,  that  the  listener  can  well  suppose  that  it  is  produced  by  a 
human  being,  and  if  he  should  be  nervous,  he  might  unquestion- 
ably feel  alarmed,  till  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  one  of  his  own 
race  that  produced  his  discomfiture.  This  tap,  tap^  tapping  is  ;Qot 
at  the  garden  gate,  but  on  the  dead  limb  of  some  aged  tree,  the 
result  of  the  incessant  hammering  of  the  giant  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, seeking  for  the  larvffi  of  numerous  insects,  which  form  the 
principal  part  of  its  diet. 

This  family  are  a  happyrgo-lucky,  inquisitive,  and  talkative  lot, 
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ever  hard  at  work  in  pnrsoit  of  their  prey,  or  soolding  and  wrang- 
ling with  their  fellows. 

I  am  inclined  to  helieve  that  they  are  domineering  and  tyran- 
nioaly  for  when  a  younger  bird  appears  to  have  discovered  a  good 
hunting-ground,  on  which  game  is  abundant,  the  old  or  larger 
ones  drive  off  the  successful  discoverer,  and  appropriate  the  game 
as  *^  spolia  opima." 

These  predatory  invasions  are  strenuously  opposed,  but  when 
the  odds  are  too  heavy  in  favour  of  the  aggressor,  the  victim  vrill 
seek  assistance  from  some  adjoining  chum,  when  both  will  retain 
and  attack  the  freebooter,  drive  him  off,  and  probably  terminate 
the  alliance  by  a  battle  royal,  to  decide  the  question  who  is  to 
remain  in  possession. 

But  the  edge  of  Lake  St.  John  has  now  been  reached.  Garefollj 
my  frail  canoe  is  placed  upon  the  water's  surface,  where  neither 
stone  nor  branch  can  scratch  its  delicate  sides.  In  it  I  as  care- 
fully place  my  fishing  tackle  and  gun,  then  gather  a  big  armful  of 
cedar  fronds  to  place  under  my  knees  when  paddling,  all  whioh 
being  done,  defdy  I  shove  my  light  craft  from  the  shore  with 
the  end  of  my  paddle,  and  with  deep-dipped  blade,  push  for  deeper 
waters. 

This  lake  was  ever  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine,  for  its  surface  was 
seldom  otherwise  than  placid,  and  if  the  sun  were  touching  the 
horizon,  either  to  the  east  or  west,  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sur- 
rounding timber  were  as  clearly  delineated  upon  its  sniface,  as  if 
they  had  been  painted  upon  canvas.  Not  only  was  the  outline 
perfect,  but  there  was  the  colouring  as  clear,  as  brilliant^  as  diversi- 
fied as  it  existed  upon  the  margining  shores. 

On  the  day  of  which  I  speak  the  water  was  unruffled,  not  even  a 
ripple  broke  upon  the  beach;  the  only  momentary  disturbance  of 
its  surface  being  occasioned  by  the  rise  or  splash  of  maakalonge,  or 
black  bass,  the  eddyings  made  where  a  loon  had  dived,  or  the  tiny 
wavelets  caused  by  the  feet  of  some  wary  duck  that  had  taken 
alarm  at  my  intrusion. 

Before  the  sun  had  reached  its  zenith,  many  a  gallant  fish,  after 
long  and  futile  efforts,  had  succumbed  to  my  skill,  and  lay  before 
me  in  all  the  magnificence  of  ever-changing  hues. 

Poets  sing  of  the  dolphin's  hues  when  in  death.  Time  after 
time  I  had  admired  them,  but  of  a  truth  they  do  not  excel  those 
of  the  black  bass  when  in  extremis.  In  every  way  this  is  a  noble 
and  splendid  fish,  for  it  is  a  free  feeder,  and,  when  hooked,  game  as 
any  of  the  salmon  family — struggling  and  fighting  till  it  yields  up 
its  life.     But  the  sun  being  warm,  and  I  satisfied,  with  strong  arm 
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I  directed  my  coarse  to  a  blaff  which  overhangs  the  water  and  gave 
n  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  waterless  wastes  of  the  Kalihari  desert^  without  the  bush- 
men^  the  highlands  of  the  Zambesi  without  the  Bechuana  or 
Matabele  natives,  would  not  be  half  as  attractive  as  they  are  with 
them ;  thus  the  presence  of  the  red-man  of  North  America,  in 
places  far  beyond  the  settlements^  does  not  detract  from  the  repose 
and  fascination  to  be  found  in  an  American  forest.  Mind,  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  half-civilized  natives,  their  aping  of  the  white 
man  is  a  fearful  trial  to  endure ;  moreover,  I  have  invariably  dis- 
covered that  the  savage,  by  contact  with  our  race,  rapidly  loses  his 
own  virtues,  and  soon  acquires  our  most  repulsive  national  vices. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  I  should  hunt  and  con- 
sequently kill  wild  animals,  fish,  and  therefore  take  the  lives  of 
the  lovely  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  I  do  so, 
knowing  that  they  were  provided  by  an  all-wise  Creator  for  man's 
support ;  but  when  sufficient  food  has  been  obtained,  I  stay  my 
hand  and  cease  to  slaughter.     Would  that  all  men  did  the  same. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  fascination  in  hunting  that  few  can  stand 
the  test  of  without  becoming  one  of  its  votaries.  Further,  its 
pursuit  increases  one's  strength,  powers  of  endurance,  and  ability 
to  withstand  hardship.  It  is  in  the  greatest  solitudes  you  seek 
large  game,  and  generally  alone  you  do  it,  while  on  every  side  you 
are  surrounded  by  the  productions  of  nature's  hands,  pure  and 
untainted  by  man's  designs.  Only  those  can  excel  in  it  who 
devote  all  their  thought  and  attention  to  what  they  are  employed 
in,'  and  are  willing  to  endure  fatigue,  often  thirst,  hunger,  and 
exposure,  before  they  can  hope  for  success,  while  the  mind  is  ever 
exercised  with  constant  fluctuations  between  hope  and  fear  that 
your  efforts  will  or  will  not  be  rewarded. 

Near  this  bluff  I  had  a  bear  trap  set,  which  once  rewarded  me 
with  a  capture,  at  the  same  time  nearly  cost  me  my  life  in  securing 
it.     The  story  is  as  follows. 

I  had  been  fishing  oue  morning  on  the  lake,  and  my  success  had 
been  greater  than  usual.  However,  when  the  sun  approached  its 
altitude,  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the  heat  became  insufferable. 
Then  I  resolved  to  land,  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  resume 
my  amusement.  I  had  with  me  as  companion  a  most  intelligeut  little 
terrier,  whose  sole  aim  in  life  appeared  to  be  to  serve  his  master, 
ever  performing  his  duties  with  zeal  and  skill.  He  certainly  was  a 
rare  little  animal  to  possess,  as  such  characteristics  are  only 
matured  by  making  a  dog  your  constant  companion,  and  ever 
treating  him  with  unvarying  kindness  and  consideration. 
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Having  luDched,  I  sat  down  to  the  eDJoyment  of  my  pipe,  and^r 
a  wide-spreading  cedar  tree ;  there  I  fell  asleep.  I  coald  not  hare 
been  very  long  under  the  influence  of  Somnus^  when  I  became 
aware  that  Prince,  my  terrier,  was  growling,  and  otherwise  ezpres* 
sing  much  excitement.  Those  who  lead  a  wild  life  know  how  year 
senses  become  sharpened  by  it,  so  in  a  moment  I  was  awake,  and 
alive  to  all  that  surrounded  me.  However,  I  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing,  and  thus  thought  the  alarm  was  a  false  one.  But  my  terrier 
did  not  think  so,  for  he  continued  to  manifest  his  displeasure,  and 
by  every  available  means  draw  my  attention  to  something  not  &t 
distant.  The  heat  had  made  me  drowsy,  and  the  exercise  tired,  so 
disturbed  I  would  not  be. 

When  the  day  had  got  an  hour  further  advanced,  I  got  up,  and 
as  I  intended  fishing  beyond  where  my  morning's  work  had  been 
confined,  resolved  to  leave  what  I  had  caught,  to  be  called  for  on 
my  way  home. 

From  one  of  the  boughs  of  the  cedar  above  alluded  to  I  suspended 
them ;  a  most  suitable  place  for  a  temporary  larder  it  was,  as  it 
afforded  abundant  protection  from  the  sun,  still  was  open  to  every 
breath  of  air  that  moved  in  the  vicinity.  But  prying  eyes  were 
watching  me,  their  owner  having  doubtless  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion— **  What  a  fool  this  man  is,  if  he  thinks  he  is  placing  those 
nice  fresh  fish  out  of  my  reach !  wait  till  his  back  is  turned,  when 
I  will  make  a  lunch  of  them." 

Adjoining  the  bluff  a  fine,  deep  river  enters  the  lake.  Either 
side  it  is  margined  with  rushes  and  large  lily  leaves ;  an  occasional 
willow  or  poplar  here  and  there  growing  sufficiently  near  the  wiiter 
to  tap  its  steady  flowing  surface  with  their  drooping  tendrils.  It 
did  not  task  an  angler  of  much  experience  to  know  at  first  sig^ht 
that  it  was  just  such  a  place  as  pike  would  select  for  a  haunt,  nor 
would  the  tyro  be  wrong  in  this  conclusion.  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  have  fished  many  similar  places,  but  never  yet  one  that 
80  swarmed  with  this  voracious  fish,  in  fact  they  might  almost  have 
been  said  to  jostle  one  another;  and  then  they  were  such  monsters, 
and  moreover  possessed  of  such  insatiable  appetites,  that  the 
trouble  was  not  to  hook  them,  but  to  play  them  and  get  them  into 
your  canoe.  Pike  are  not  a  very  dainty  table  fish  when  captured 
in  our  home  waters,  doubtless  because  they  have  access  to  sewage 
and  other  filth,  but  those  taken  from  this  Canadian  lake  did  not 
subsist  on  garbage,  so  were  as  firm  and  nearly  as  well  flavoured 
as  trout.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of  strong  tackle,  I  soon  secured  as 
many  as  I  desired,  so  turned  my  face  homewards. 

Shortly  after  I  land  at  the  bluff,  and  proceeded  to  my  citcJke, 
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when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  robbers  had  been  there  before 
me,  and  had  appropriated  quite  the  giant's  share  of  my  morning's 
work.  But  that  was  not  all,  what  the  invaders  had  not  eaten,  they 
had  scattered  and  mauled  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  become 
quite  unfit  for  human  food.  There  was  no  doubt  who  were  the 
despoilers,  for  the  ground  around  was  deeply  indented  with  the 
tell-tale  track  of  bears.  One  of  these  animals  I  could  see  was  a 
monster,  while  the  other  footprints  were  quite  small,  thus  causing 
me  to  conclude  that  there  had  been  a  family  party — a  mamma  and 
two  young  hopefuls  engaged  in  the  larceny. 

As  the  sun  was  still  a  considerable  height  in  the  heavens,  I 
determined  to  build  a  bower  house,  and  place  the  remains  of  the 
iish  at  its  upper  end,  so  as  to  familiarise  the  beasts  with  its  presence, 
and  further  enable  them  to  complete  their  repast  without  alarming 
their  suspicious  natures.  Having  completed  these  arrangements,  I 
bid  the  spot  adieu  for  a  season,  fully  resolved  that  I  would  return 
at  an  early  period  with  a  bear-trap. 

A  bower  house,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  readers,  is 
simply  a  tunnel  of  boughs  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  the 
and  of  which  the  bait  is  hung  from  a  limb  of  a  tree,  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  Bruin  some  exertion  to  reach  it,  while  directly 
underneath  your  trap  is  set  in  the  ground,  and  covered  over  with 
<dead  leaves  or  the  withered  spines  of  the  fir  tree,  to  complete 
its  concealment.  The  trap  must  not  be  fastened  to  the  ground,  but 
•to  a  thick  pole  of  timber,  which  the  captive  can  drag,  otherwise  it 
^ould  gnaw  off  its  foot  to  regain  liberty.  Bears  do  not  look  very 
knowing  animals,  but  we  must  not  always  judge  from  appearances, 
for  they  have  been  frequently  known  to  take  the  pole  in  their 
mouths  and  thus  carry  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  retarding  their 
passage  through  the  thick  brushwood. 

The  North  American  Indians  say  that  a  bear  will  not  seize  a  man 
who  is  lying  by  a  fire  until  it  has  extinguished  the  latter,  and  the 
way  the  beast  accomplishes  this  purpose  is  certainly  novel,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Having  thoroughly  saturated  its  coat  with  water 
at  the  nearest  available  place,  it  returns  to  the  hunter's  or  traveller's 
oamp,  and  extinguishes  the  glowing  embers  by  violently  shaking 
itself  over  them.  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  this  story  about 
Bruin,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  native  hunters  of 
Siberia  assert  the  same  thing. 

Now  these  people  live  so  far  apart,  that  they  can  have  no 
intercourse  with  each  other,  so  there  may  be — ^remember,  I  say  may 
be — some  truth  in  the  yarn. 

About  a  week  after  I  had  been  deprived  of  my  fish,  I  returned  to 
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tbe  bower  honse,  intent  on  misohief  to  the  interesting  family,  for  I 
had  with  me  a  powerful  trap,  my  gun,  and  my  invalaable  com* 
panion.  Prince. 

As  I  anticipated,  when  I  reached  the  scene  of  action  I  foand  tbe 
bait  gone  and  the  stmctare  considerably  damaged.  In  fact,  the 
surroundings  looked  very  much  as  if  there  had  been  an  effort  to  do 
as  much  mischief  to  my  edifice  as  possible.  It  was  not  without  a 
chuckle  I  repaired  the  damage^  thinking  all  the  time  that  my  tom 
would  come  to  play  the  winning  game. 

With  great  satisfaction  I  hung  up  some  most  alluring  fish,  then 
scratched  away  soil  sufficient  to  sink  the  trap,  over  which  I 
sprinkled  numbers  of  caps  full  of  water,  to  remove  the  slightest 
taint  from  my  touch,  and  then  covered  the  whole  over  with  an  inch 
deep  of  withered  spines  from  the  adjacent  pine  trees.  Everything 
was  done  carefully,  and  therefore  well  done.  So  Prince — who 
knew  all  about  traps — ^and  I  myself  surveyed  my  handiwork  with 
much  complacency.  Even  now,  as  I  write  this,  I  can  imagine  I 
see  the  comical,  intelligent  look  of  that  little  wee  dog,  as,  with  one 
ear  up  and  the  other  down,  he  was  ever  wont  to  survey  any  snare  or 
pitfall  I  was  constructing  for  beguiling  the  unwary  denizens  of  the 
forest.  In  fact,  this  terrier's  knowledge  in  these  matters  was  a 
great  saving  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  me,  for  he  always  took 
precious  good  care  not  to  get  into  these  snares.  Moreover,  his 
intelligence  several  times  saved  me  a  good  skin,  for  of  his  own 
accord  he  would  visit  traps  which  were  within  a  mile  or  so  of  my 
residence,  when,  if  he  found  a  mink,  or  martin  secured,  he  would 
at  once  return  to  tell  me  so.  At  first  he  did  this  by  plucking  my 
trousers  till  my  attention  was  attracted,  when  be  would  move  off  in 
the  direction  desired,  frequently  looking  round  to  see  if  I  were 
coming.  Latterly  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  first  part  of  the 
performance,  his  expression  being  amply  sufficient  to  tell  me  his 
wants. 

After  setting  the  trap,  we  crossed  the  lake  to  see  what  could  be 
obtained  for  supper,  as  I  had  determined  to  camp  out  for  the  night, 
in  order  to  facilitate  my  return  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  in  luck's  way,  for  in  a  short  time  I  procured  some  wood 
grouse,  and  several  splendid  black  bass,  the  finest  of  American 
freshwater  fishes.  So  with  the  tea,  bread,  pepper,  and  salt,  which  I 
had  brought  with  me,  I  very  soon  had  in  preparation  an  excellent 
and  substantial  supper. 

By  sun-up  next  morning  the  kettle  was  singing  and  the  frying- 
pan  sputtering  over  the  camp-fire,  and  breakfast  was  about  to  be 
commenced,  when  an  Indian  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  from  the  neighr 
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bonring  Tillage  of  Rama  joined  me.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  when  sober  one  of  the  best  of  good  fellows,  but  when  drank — 
which  I  fear  was  very  often — a  most  thorough  bore. 

Poor  Joe  bad  evidently  just  terminated  a  debauch,  for  he  was 
Tery  dirty,  poorly  clad,  and  without  his  gun.  On  calling  his 
attention  to  these  facts,  without  hesitation  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  pawned  his  rifle  for  rum,  and  now  was  going  a  round  of  traps, 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  secure  some  pelts  to  redeem  this 
invaluable  weapon.  With  him  he  had  no  arms,  if  I  except  his 
tomahawk  and  a  powerful  pole  of  rock  elm,  serving  alike  as  a 
walking-stiok  and  weapon  of  defence. 

All  having  satisfied  our  hunger,  I  disclosed  to  the  Indian  my 
plans,  when  it  was  resolved  that  he  would  join  me  at  the  bluff  in 
the  course  of  an  hour. 

After  Joe  had  disappeared  into  the  forest  I  embarked,  and  between 
fishing  and  make-belief  employments  passed  the  intermediate  time. 
On  landing  at  the  bluff,  however,  there  was  no  sign  of  Joe.  Impa- 
tiently, I  waited  for  an  hour,  but  as  the  expected  man  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  I  started  for  my  trap^  Whew  !  there  had  been  a 
row  at  the  bower-house  and  no  mistake,  for  an  entire  side  had  been 
torn  away  and  scattered  all  over  the  vicinity.  Such  signs  as  these 
were  easily  understood ;  the  trap  had  sprung  and  secured  a  foot, 
and  that  foot,  from  the  wholesale  wreckage  that  had  taken  place, 
probably  was  the  property  of  the  old  woman  herself. 

Tracking  her  for  some  distance  was  easy  enough,  for  the  log 
attached  to  the  trap  had  crushed  down,  and  in  many  places  even 
broken,  the  diminutive  bushes  over  which  it  had  been  dragged. 

As  every  minute  might  bring  me  into  the  presence  of  the  foe, 
whose  temper  was  certain  to  be  anything  but  sweet,  I  had  to  be 
cautious^  and  therefore  slow.  The  distance  the  game  was  in  front 
of  me  I  could  not  estimate  with  certainty,  although  I  supposed  it 
not  far,  therefore  the  greater  necessity  that  I  should  not  be  rash. 
I  might,  of  course,  have  let  the  Prince  take  up  the  trail,  but  I  knew 
he  was  sometimes  over-eager,  and  then,  there  were  three  foes  to  be 
avoided,  either  of  whom  would  have  been  large  enough  to  have 
terminated  his  earthly  career  by  a  blow,  a  snap,  or  a  hug.  Thus 
the  terrier,  a  little  unwillingly,  I  must  say,  trotted  at  my  heels. 

At  length  I  thought  I  heard  the  breaking  of  brushwood  in  front ; 
shortly  after  followed  the  loud  whirr  made  by  the  flushing  of  a 
family  of  wood  grouse;  what  both  the  sounds  combined  told,  I  knew, 
80  the  excitement  became  intense.  Several  times  I  had  cocked  my 
gun,  as  often  strained  my  eyes  to  excess  with  the  hope  that  the 
ohase  was  close  to  a  termination ;   but  I  was  doomed  to  a  most 
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unexpected  disappointment,  for  the  trail  suddenly  disappeared. 
This  was  no  tracking  ground  for  a  novice  in  venery  to  try  his  skill 
upon,  for  dead  leaves  and  fir  spines  lay  thick  all  over  the  soil,  so, 
after  casting  about  in  search  of  some  indication  that  noted  the 
direction  taken  by  the  quarry,  I  was  fairly  brought  to  a  standstill 
for  want  of  knowledge  what  to  do  further. 

For  a  time  I  thought  the  bears  had  ascended  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing trees,  and  were  possibly,  from  an  elevated  position  in  them, 
taking  note  of  my  actions ;  but  if  such  was  the  case,  which  trees 
could  they  be  ?  for  on  the  bark  of  none  could  I  discover  their  claw- 
marks,  which  are  not  difficult  to  detect  by  an  observant  eye.  Again, 
the  question  arose,  could  the  old  lady  take  up  the  log  with  her? 
Certainly  it  did  not  appear  possible,  for  it  was  both  heavy  and 
cumbrous. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  at  length  I  saw,  but  to  let  my  dog  go, 
and  this  he  evidently  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  for  as  soon  as  permis- 
sion was  granted  him  off  he  went,  not  hurrying,  but  sufficiently  in 
advance  to  enable  me  to  follow. 

The  direction  the  terrier  took  was  almost  the  reverse  of  that  I 
had  expected,  but  as  a  cedar  swamp  lay  that  way,  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  Bruins  would  seek  it  in  their  trouble  ;  moreover, 
my  terrier's  nose  was  ever  wonderfully  sensitive,  and,  with  such 
large  game  before  him,  was  not  likely  to  play  him  false  on  such  an 
important  occasion. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  convinced  that  we  were  right,  for  Prince's 
apology  for  a  tail  kept  wagging  incessantly  and  most  demonstra- 
tively. I  did  not  now  require  my  eyes  so  much,  for  I  should  have 
ample  warning  when  in  the  enemy's  presence  ;  thus  we  were  get- 
ting over  the  ground  at  a  good  rate  of  speed,  when  we  entered  a 
clearing  caused  by  fire  that  had  run  over  the  ground  at  no  late  date, 
for  no  second  growth  had  yet  sprung  up  to  cover  it,  when  close  in 
front  of  me  I  perceived  the  trio,  the  youngsters  leading  and  the 
parent  in  rear,  carrying  the  log  in  her  mouth,  just  in  such  a  way 
as  all  have  seen  a  Newfoundland  or  retriever  carry  his  master'B 
stick. 

The  quarry  were  quite  as  soon  aware  of  my  presence  as  I  was  of 
theirs,  for  the  young  ones  at  once  fled  and  deserted  their  dam, 
while  the  old  lady  dropped  her  load,  and  expressed  by  look  and 
manner  that  she  was  resolved  to  defend  her  children's  retreat,  and 
if  necessary  sell  her  life  in  doing  so. 

Poor  thing  1  the  odds  were  all  in  my  favour  with  that  hideous 
trap  fast  to  her  hind  leg,  cutting  and  tearing  the  flesh  at  every 
exertion  she  made ;  still  her  strength  and  size   was  such  that  it 
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behoved  me^  her  assailant,  to  be  carefal  what  I  was  about ;  for  if  a 
false  step  or  a  mis-fire  threw  me  in  her  power  in  her  present  state 
of  mind,  I  conld  scarcely  expect  to  escape  withoad  being  fearfolly 
mauled. 

Altough  the  bear  has  not  the  activity  of  the  larger  members  of 
the  cat  family,  still,  when  wounded  it  is  quite  as  dangerous  an 
antagonist  if  ever  you  get  within  its  reach,  for  its  power  of  destruc- 
tion is  almost  beyond  belief. 

A  whistle  brought  Prince  instantly  to  my  heels,  for  now  the 
•encounter  was  to  be  between  the  principals.  I  had  little  fear  for 
result,  for  my  gun  was  a  good  one,  and  heretofore  I  had  generally 
held  it  straight.  The  distance  that  severed  us  could  not  have  been 
-over  twenty  paces^  and  as  the  foe  was  gradually  lessening  it,  I  fired, 
hoping  to  strike  her  in  the  chest.  At  the  instant  I  pressed  the 
trigger  she  must  have  lowered  her  head,  for  the  bullet  had  made  a 
most  unsightly  wound  along  the  jaw  and  cheek.  But  neither  pain 
nor  shock  to  her  system  operated  for  a  moment  in  checking  her 
resolve,  for  with  a  rush  she  dashed  forward  at  me.  I  fired  the  left 
barrel  into  her  carcase,  the  region  of  the  heart  being  what  I  aimed 
at,  but  the  result  was  not  what  I  anticipated,  so  with  an  empty  gun 
in  my  hands  I  was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat. 

When  I  think  of  the  matter  it  seems  almost  miraculous  how  I 
•escaped  the  bear's  grip  at  that  moment.  I  am  aware  that  I  raised 
my  gun  as  a  last  resource  to  protect  my  face.  However,  lucky  for 
me,  it  was  avoided  somehow.  To  Prince,  having  laid  hold  of  the 
enemy^s  flank  at  the  moment  of  attack,  or  the  log  attached  to  the 
^ap  coming  in  violent  collision  with  some  protruding  stump  or 
or  stone^  I  may  attribute  my  escape. 

But  I  was  not  yet  out  of  trouble,  for  a  second  rush  was  made 
4ipon  me,  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  fend  off,  by  holding  my 
gun  with  both  hands  in  front  of  my  face,  when  a  flash  passed  my 
oye,  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  enemy  gradually  sank  down,  within 
almost  touching  distance.  The  whole  affair  appeared  a  miracle,  for 
there  was  no  report,  and  to  nothing,  that  I  was  aware  of,  could  I 
attribute  my  enemy's  death ;  but  I  soon  discovered  what  I  had 
been  too  much  engaged  to  observe  before,  viz.  Joe,  the  Indian,  by 
any  side.  It  was  the  glint  of  the  blade  of  his  tomahawk  I  had 
noted,  as  it  descended  upon  the  bear's  skull,  and  administered  to 
my  enemy  his  coup  de  grace. 

My  rescuer  was  almost  as  much  upset  as  I  was,  for,  as  he  expressed 
it,  he  feared  he  had  not  time  to  get  up  before  the  animal  had  a 
hold  on  me,  when  the  odds  •  were  that  I  would  be  fearfully 
^*  munched  up/' 
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To  have  been  witness  to  this  fight  must  have  been  very  exciting^ 
though  scarcely  as  much  so  as  to  the  participants.  Joe  had  wit* 
nessed  the  whole  encounter  from  the  commencement,  and  asserted 
that  my  escape  from  the  first  dash  of  the  quarry  was  owing  to  the 
log  attached  to  the  trap  having  caught  on  a  stake,  whioh  upon 
inspection  of  the  surroundings  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Bemember,  kind  reader,  this  episode  occurred  at  least  thirty  years 
before  the  invention  of  ToUey's  ''Ubique"  gun,  whioh  shoots  shot 
and  bail  equally  well.  Had  I  been  armed  with  the  modem  weapon, 
this  adventure  would  scarcely  deserve  narrating. 

The  Indian  not  having  kept  his  appointment  -was  accounted  for 
by  an  otter  having  carried  off  one  of  his  traps,  the  recovery 
of  which  had  taken  an  hour,  thus  he  did  not  reach  the  bluff 
till  some  time  after  I  left  it.  The  confusion  at  the  bower  hoose 
told  him  the  cause  of  my  expedition,  so  he  hurried  on  my  track, 
and,  as  the  reader  will  see,  just  reached  me  in  the  nick  of  time. 

From  the  date  of  the  escape  I  have  narrated  my  dusky  rescuer 
and  myself  became  great  friends  and  constant  companions  upon  all 
hunting  expeditions,  the  first  of  which  was  to  secure  alive  if  pos- 
sible the  young  bears  whose  dam  we  had  slain.  The  task  was  not 
difiBcult,  for  the  cubs  were  too  young  to  be  left  to  the  responsible 
task  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  For  days,  and  I  fear  during 
that  time  often  without  food,  the  poor  little  beasts  wandered  alone 
about  their  demesne,  seeking  for  their  slain  mother.  At  last  Prince 
came  upon  their  trail  and  treed  them.  A  skilfully  handled  axe 
soon  laid  their  retreat  low,  when  with  a  little  difficulty,  much 
snarling,  and  many  scratches,  they  were  secured  and  transported 
to  the  shanty.  It  was  surprising  how  soon  they  became  tame  and 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  their  new  home,  where  they  proved  to  be 
most  interesting  pets  ;  their  besetting  fault  being  jealousy  of  any 
attention  shown  the  numerous  other  pets  I  then  possessed.  A  young 
otter,  almost  full  grown,  they  particularly  detested ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  his  teeth  were  sharp  as  needles,  and  he  never  had  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  giving  them  practical  demonstration  that  such  was  the 
case. 

These  battles  generally  resulted,  I  must  say,  from  the  bear  cubs 
being  the  offenders.  They  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  and  so 
was  the  otter.  Now  the  latter  was  permitted  to  go  about  loose, 
and  as  a  well-stocked  lake  was  at  the  door  of  the  shanty,  many  a 
fine  white  fish  or  mascalonge  was  brought  home.  After  the  trouble 
of  making  these  captures,  the  fisherman  doubtless  expected  to 
enjoy  the  result  in  peace,  and  as  his  appetite  required ;  but  this 
was  what  the  bears  would  not  permit,  and  as  they  got  older  and 
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stronger^  it  became  no  easy  matter  to  resist  them ;  so  the  otter 
ultimately  ceased  to  bring  home  his  prey,  and  finally  deserted  me 
altogether. 

Frequently^  more  particularly  towards  sundown,  I  used  to  see 
my  old  pet  fishing  in  the  adjoining  bay,  but  no  allnrements  would 
bring  him  back.  It  is  qnite  possible  he  conceived  he  had  a 
grievance  against  me,  because  I  divided  my  affections  among  too- 
many.  To  do  his  memory  justice  he  was  always  a  kindly 
beast,  and  willing  to  give  up  whatever  he  had  when  his  master 
required  it* 

I  had  at  that  time  also  a  pair  of  young  beavers ;  they  were 
delightful  beasts,  but  very  mischievous,  for  they  would  gnaw  the 
legs  of  tables  and  chairs  with  equal  industry,  and  had  a  penchant 
at  night,  if  shut  up  in  a  room,  for  gathering  every  available  cushion 
or  rug,  and  place  them  against  the  crevice  under  the  door  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  shutting  out  the  draught.  Their  demonstrations 
of  affection  were  also  frequently  too  Ailsome,  and  thus  required 
repressing ;  in  this  course  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  medium,  for  if 
done  gently  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  me,  if  sharply,  they 
would  sulk  for  several  hours,  when  they  would  deny  themselves 
their  most  favourite  food.  The  young  bears  seemed  to  treat  them 
as  quite  unworthy  of  any  consideration,  but  possibly  this  might 
have  been  assumed,  as  a  trick  that  was  afterwards  perpetrated  by 
them  on  the  beavers  induces  me  to  imagine. 

To  keep  the  young  rodents  out  of  the  house  as  much  as  possible, 
I  had  a  long  box  lined  with  tin  made  for  their  habitation — at  the 
upper  end  there  was  a  comfortable  dormitory,  the  under  end  being 
partially  immersed  in  water.  This  I  had  placed  upon  a  slope,  so- 
that  the  box  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  by  means  of  a  rope 
attached  to  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  gravity  of  the  box  would 
always  take  it  as  far  into  the  water  as  desirable,  thus  it  was  ever 
necessary  to  see  that  the  rope  was  securely  tied  to  prevent  the 
misfortune  of  the  cage  floating  out  to  sea.  Now  it  was  just  such 
an  accident  as  this  that  happened;  the  rope  was  cut,  the  box 
floated  off,  and  the  beavers  inside  were  consequently  drowned.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  bears  did  gnaw  the  rope  through,  in  fact 
such  was  the  opinion  of  everyone,  but  whether  they  did  so  out  of 
a  spirit  of  mischief,  or  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  presence  of 
rivals  to  their  masters  attention,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge» 
During  the  lifetime  of  my  drowned  favourites,  I  observed  many 
most  interesting  traits  in  their  character.  First  was  their  excessive 
cleanliness  both  in  habits  and  as  to  what  they  ate ;  secondly,  their 
industry  in  whatever  they  undertook  to  do ;  thirdly,  their  skill  in 
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cutting  down  timber,  so  as  to  make  it  invariably  fall  in  such  a 
position  as  to  give  them  tbe  least  possible  exertion  to  float  the 
limbs  to  where  they  were  wanted.  Their  usual  food  was  the  inner 
bark  of  the  willow  and  poplar,  yet  they  evinoed  a  great  love  for 
bread  and  milk,  and  while  drinking  it  kept  constantly  emitting  a 
purring  sound,  no  doubt  intended  to  express  their  satisfaction* 
They  never  objected  to  Prince  feeding  out  of  the  same  dish  with 
them,  nor  did  he  to  joining  them  at  such  a  repast ;  but  if  the  bears 
•appeared,  universal  indignation  was  expressed  at  their  intrusion, 
in  which  Prince  was  sure  to  take  a  prominent  part,  and  no  wonder 
was  it  that  these  cleanly  animals  did  so,  for  never  was  there  saoh 
a  pair  of  slobbering,  dirty  feeders,  gifted  with  such  voracious 
-appetites  as  these  children  of  the  forest.  As  the  bears  increased 
in  age,  and  consequently  size  and  strength,  they  became  somewhat 
difiBcult  to  manage,  but,  as  one  straw  is  said  to  break  the  camel's 
back,  their  last  offence  could  not  be  overlooked.  It  had  both  a 
comical  and  serious  aspect,  very  amusing,  perhaps,  to  an  on- 
looker, but  excessively  trying  to  the  sufferer. 

At  great  expense,  my  friend  with  whom  I  resided  had  procured 
a  hive  of  bees  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  was  supposed  that 
they  had  done  exceedingly  well  during  the  summer,  and  that  by 
this  time  they  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  honey  Now,  it 
being  an  assumed  fact  that  my  bears  knew  nothing  about  bees  and 
honey,  no  one  contemplated  the  possibility  of  these  inquisitive, 
long-haired  rogues  interfering  with  the  hive.  However,  from  a 
spirit  of  devilment,  or  having  smelt  the  precious  sweet  store  within, 
they  upset  the  beehive  just  as  our  venerable  housekeeper  was 
passing,  who  was  forthwith  assailed  by  the  irate  swarm,  and  stung 
most  painfully. 

Naturally  enough,  she  screamed  out,  which  brought  my  friend 
«nd  self  to  the  rescue,  when  we  encountered  a  repetition  of  her 
misfortune.  Probably,  as  I  was  first  on  the  scene,  I  received  tbe 
•greatest  amount  of  attention  from  the  infuriated  insects,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  I  was  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days ;  but  my  firiend 
lost  both  bees  and  honey.  As  for  the  young  rascals  the  peqie- 
trators  of  all  this  mischief,  they  appeared  to  have  escaped  un- 
touched ;  but  what  can  be  expected  of  the  scions  of  such  a  raoe> 
when  the  mature  animals  think  nothing  of  descending  a  hollow 
tree  in  search  of  their  favourite  luxury,  honey,  rump  foremost,  in 
defiance  of  a  thousand  assailants. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

At  Umballa. 

Whitby  and  his  wife,  after  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  at 
Knmaul,  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Umballa.  They  sno- 
oeeded  in  reaching  that  place  by  the  high  road  without  encoun- 
tering further  danger,  for  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it  was 
seemingly  quiet,  and  they  were  not  molested  either  by  villagers  or 
rebel  soldiers.  At  Umballa  there  was  a  large  garrison  of  English 
troops,  and  also  certain  native  regiments,  which,  although  they  had 
not  revolted  as  yet,  gave  great  cause  for  anxiety ;  still,  on  arriving 
at  that  station,  the  Whitbys  found  the  ordinary  routine  of  life 
apparently  going  on  undisturbed. 

As  their  cart  made  its  way  through  the  bazaars,  the  lowly  huts 
of  which  were  shaded  by  light->foliaged  trees,  they  found  the 
narrow  streets  crowded  with  people,  bartering  and  selling  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  lively  hurly-burly  had  quite  a  holiday  look. 
There  were  villagers  who  had  come  in  to  pay  the  land-tax  just  fallen 
due;  there  were  native  gentlemen  of  rank  riding  about,  richly 
dressed,  who  had  arrived  there  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  the 
British  Government ;  there  were  the  stiff,  angular  figures  of  the 
English  soldiers ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  Goorkas  and  Punjaubees,  our 
faithful  auxiliaries,  clad  in  picturesque  uniforms.  The  Whitbys' 
clumsy  conveyance  had  great  difficulty  in  proceeding,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  groups  already  mentioned,  there  were  detachments  of 
troops  on  the  march,  besides  endless  strings  of  carts,  camels,  and 
elephants,  laden  with  grain.  The  sleepy  station  had  already  become 
a  centre  of  stirring  activity ;  for  soldiers  and  provisions  were  being 
hastily  collected  from  all  quarters,  as  it  was  even  then  settled  to  make 
Umballa  the  base  of  operations,  from  whence  to  reconquer  Delhi 
without  delay.  Their  humble  vehicle  was  waiting  at  the  side  of 
the  road  to  allow  some  troops  to  march  past,  when  suddenly 
Eleanor's  eyes  fell  on  the  familiar  face  of  Colonel  Bawley,  who  was 
riding  amongst  some  officers ;  he  turned^  and,  meeting  her  gaze> 
rode  rapidly  to  the  side  of  the  equipage. 

Eleanor,"  he  said,  deeply  agitated,  '*  I  had  just  heard  that  you 
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and  Whitby  had  arriyed,  bat  could  hardly  credit  each  good  news, 
for  at  first  a  frightfal  report  of  your  death — apparently  well  authen- 
ticated— had  reached  us.  What  do  you  know  of  Florence  ?  I  haye 
heard  that  she  has  escaped  from  Delhi." 

'*  Yes/'  said  Whitby,  **  and  we  may  hope  that  she  has  reached 
Meerut  safely,  as  we  found  the  roads  comparatively  quiet ;  Burke 
and  others  were  with  her." 

**  God  grant  it/'  answered  the  old  man,  *'  but  I  am  terribly 
anxious  until  we  hear  something  definite/' 

**  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  best/'  said  Whitby,  feeling 
under  the  fatal  necessity  of  assuming  a  composure  he  did  not  feel. 

Colonel  Bawley  had  aged  visibly,  for  the  last  few  terrible  days 
had  stamped  the  lines  of  years  upon  his  countenance. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  and  Whitby  again/'  continued  the  old 
soldier,  "  and  happier  than  I  could  have  believed  possible  in  these 
heart-breaking  times.  D e !  D e !  "  becoming  violently  pro- 
fane, and  adopting  his  normal  manner,  he  continued,  **  I  think  the 
end  of  the  world  has  come !  I  had  taken  ten  days  leave,  and  had 
gone  to  the  hills,  and  now  those  brainless  noodles  of  the  staff  say 
that  I  cannot  rejoin  my  regiment  at  Meerut,  because  the  whole 
country  is  up.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  will  soon  let  them  see  if 
I  cannot  find  my  own  regiment.     I  wasn't  aide-de-camp  to  the 

Duke  in  the  Peninsula  for  nothing.     D e.  Sir !  wasn't  it  the 

Ministry  and  the  War  OfBice  who  did  the  best  they  could  to  hamper 
His  Grace  then  ?  Have  you  heard  how  they  have  been  blundering 
at  Meerut  ?  " — then  came  another  string  of  oaths.     **  There  was  a 

d fool — a  company's  officer — called  Hewitt,  there ;  and  although 

the  mutineers  were  burning  and  murdering  in  the  station,  by  Gud  ! 
the  fellow  put  a  strong  guard  round  his  own  house  and  did  nothing 

else.     By  Jove !   If  I  had  been  there and  there 's   Arohdale 

Wilson — what  the  deuce  was  he  thinking  about  ?  At  Meerut,  as 
you  know,  they  have  the  three  branches  of  the  service  in  force, 
guns,  cavalry,  and  infantry — and  by  Gad,  Sir,  they  did  nothing ! 
nothing !  Tes,  and  what 's  more,  let  the  Native  cavalry  ride  off 
to  Delhi  and  join  the  old  King — scoundrel  that  he  is !  It  is 
enough  to  make  the  Duke  rise  from  his  grave !  The  service  has 
gone  to  the  dogs,  and  the  country  is  going  to  the  devil.  If  we 
only  had  Charley  Napier  here  1  Didn't  he  say  that  all  this  would 
happen  ?  Didn't  he  tell  those  blockheads  that  Delhi  and  the 
Native  army  were  in  a  most-  ticklish  state  ?  And  who  believed 
him  ?  None  of  them ;  and  now.  Sir,  here  am  I  without  my  men 
and  Florrie — Florrie — "  but  here  the  old  man  quite  broke  down, 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  rode  rapidly  away. 
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"  Poor  old  fellow/'  said  Whitby,  pityingly,  *'  he  has  been  a  fine 
Boldier  in  his  day^  bat  I  much  fear  that  men  of  his  years  will  not 
be  able  to  stand  a  campaign  in  this  heat.  By  Jove!  there  is 
Hodson.  He  is  the  man  for  these  times !  I  served  with  him  in 
the  Panjanb,  therefore  I  know  he  is  every  inch  a  soldier." 

At  this  moment  that  officer,  who  was  riding  furiously  along, 
suddenly  drew  rein  at  the  side  of  the  bullock-cart. 

"  Dick  Whitby,''  he  called  out,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  did 
not  know  you  had  escaped.  The  crisis  is  awful,  but,"  he  continued, 
with  a  bright  smile,  ^'  with  God  and  our  Saxon  right  arm,  we  will 
pull  through,  never  fear." 

The  speaker  was  a  handsome  man,  well  made,  lithe,  and  agile. 
He  looked  particularly  well  on  horseback,  and  rode  like  a  centaur* 
His  light  curly  hair  slightly  receded  from  a  high  and  most  intel- 
lectual forehead.  On  first  seeing  this  remarkable  man  of  whom 
-she  had  heard  so  much,  and  also  much  not  to  his  credit,  Eleanor 
Whitby  scanned  his  face  with  interest.  She  saw  that  his  blue 
«yes  were  animated  by  a  peculiarly  determined  and  sometimes 
«ven  fierce  look,  which  would  change  to  one  of  mischievous  merri- 
ment, for,  like  aU  clever  people,  he  was  keenly  susceptible  of  the 
Tidiculous  in  whatever  shape  it  presented  itself.  His  nose  inclined 
to  the  aquiline,  and  the  curved  thin  nostrils  added  a  look  of 
defiance  in  no  way  counteracted  by  the  compressed  lips,  which 
fieemed  to  denote  many  an  inward  struggle  between  duty  and 
inclination. 

^*  Troops  are  marching  into  the  station  from  all  quarters," 
Hodson  continued,  with  animation.  "  The  75th  have  come  down 
from  £u88olie,  and  my  regiment,  the  1st  Fusiliers,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— General  Anson — is  expected  hourly.  Every 
nerve  is  being  strained  to  get  ready  to  march  upon  Delhi ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  departments  have  utterly  broken  down — there  is  no 
carriage  for  the  troops,  no  food,  and  no  doctors.  Still,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the  private,  every  man  is  eager  to 
press  on  to  Delhi,  but  the  means  to  do  so  are  not  immediately 
forthcoming.  To  find  food,  collect  carts,  and  get  camels  together 
vrill  keep  everybody  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  department  in  a 
state  of  ceaseless  activity.  We  must  retake  Delhi  and  that  at  once, 
or  our  Indian  Empire  is  lost !  Introduce  me  to  your  wife  before 
I  leave,  Whitby.  I  heard  you  had  become  a  Benedict,  the  best 
state  for  any  man,"  he  added  with,  a  bright  smile.  He  was  a 
married  man  himself,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife  was  phenomenal. 

Poor  Eleanor  blushed  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  under  the 
scrutiny  of  those  keen  blue  eyes.     She  felt  the  humiliating  con- 
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soionsness  that  she  looked  "  a  perfect  fright/'  in  her  onoe  white 
musliu  dress,  which  had  not  been  changed  for  days,  and  her 
disordered  hair.  Hodson  seemed  not  to  notice  any  of  these  things 
and  soon  after  left. 

"  What  a  handsome  man  !  "  she  cried,  with  feminine  enthasiasm, 
"  and  how  well  he  rides  !     He  can't  be  a  thief." 

Whitby  laughed  bitterly.  "  I  think  that  he  is  not.  *  For  envy 
they  delivered  him  to  the  chief  priests.'  These  words  are  the  Cnie 
key  to  many  a  persecution.  The  fact  is,  he  is  too  noble  to  pass 
through  the  world  without  detractors.  The  ambitious  and  the 
brave  are  jealous. of  him  because  the  brilliancy  of  his  acts  pal 
them  in  the  shade ;  for  he  is  more  like  Bayard,  or  Amadis  de  Ganl, 
than  a  subaltern  of  this  nineteenth  century." 

They  were  making  their  way  to  the  house  of  mere  acqaaintanoe 
of  Captain  Whitby's. 

**  I  only  just  know  Murray,"  said  Whitby.  "  He  is  a  major  is 
the  107th  N.  I.,  a  very  good  fellow,  and  his  wife  is  as  kind  as  be 
is  himself.  They  will  receive  us  if  they  can  ;  at  all  events  we  will 
look  them  up,  and  if  the  house  is  full  of  fugitives  like  oarselves, 
I  shall  apply  to  the  military  authorities  for  shelter." 

They  drove  or  rather  crawled  in  their  buUock-cart  to  the  Mar- 
rays'  house  which  was  the  usual  detached  bungalow  standing  in  a 
garden,  and  were  most  hospitably  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Murray  wha 
soon  furnished  Eleanor  with  some  articles  of  clothing  from  that 
store  which  had  been  collected  by  the  ladies  of  Umballa  for  the 
use  of  the  escapees — Eleanor,  like  most  other  people,  having  fled 
with  only  the  clothes  she  was  wearing.  Their  good-natured  hostess 
conducted  them  to  a  large  airy  apartment,  which  was  as  cool  as 
any  habitation  could  be  at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  The  exhausted  travellers  were  refreshed  by  cold 
baths  and  fragrant  tea,  and  then,  utterly  worn  out  by  fatigue,  added 
to  days  of  extreme  danger  and  suspense,  they  lay  down,  and  were 
soon  fast  asleep. 

That  night  the  alarm  sounded ;  for  it  was  feared  the  native  troops 
had  mutinied.  Everything  became  movement  and  excitement^ 
carriages  were  got  in  readiness,  and  all  the  ladies  of  Umballa  were 
ordered  to  seek  shelter  in  the  barracks  of  the  9th  Lancers.  The 
scare,  however,  was  a  false  one;  the  native  troops  did  not  riss 
that  night,  nor  (as  time  proved)  did  they  rise  at  all  in  that 
cantonment,  but  were  eventually  disarmed.  Still  nearly  every 
night  the  alarm  rang  out,  and  the  English  soldiers  were  kept  under 
arms,  while  the  ladies  and  children  took  refage  in  the  barracks^ 
returning  to  the  houses  in  the  morning.    Moreover,  the  sky  was 
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nightly  crimsoned  by  incendiary  fires,  which  were  only  extinguished 
with  difiBculty^  and  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  rarely,  if 
ever,  discovered. 

Several  changes  took  place  directly  after  the  arrival  of  General 
Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Colonel  Bawley  was  made  a 
Brigadier  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  for  which  every  eflFort  was  being 
made  to  collect  troops,  and  "  old  Rawley  "  had  asked  for  Whitby 
as  his  staff  oflBcer.  His  request  was  granted,  and  then  Whitby 
became  a  Brigade-Major.  Another  promotion  gave  Richard 
Whitby  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  his  own  **  luck  "  as  he  called 
it,  which  was  that  Hodson,  but  so  lately  disgraced  by  the  musty 
old  Court  of  Directors  in  far-away  Leadenhall  Street,  was  placed 
by  General  Anson  on  the  Head-Quarter  staff,  and  appointed  Assis- 
tant Quartermaster-General.  **  His  enemies  will  hate  him  more 
than  ever,"  laughed  Whitby,  when  he  heard  the  news,  "  but  he  is 
the  right  man,  and  now  we  shall  soon  get  to  Delhi ! '' 

One  night  in  May,  Eleanor,  who  had,  as  usual,  gone  to  the 
barracks,  had  just  fallen  asleep  in  a  private  room,  which  a  sergeant 
of  the  9th  Lancers  had  good-naturedly  placed  at  Whitby's  disposal^ 
when  the  following  adventure  befell  her.  She  was  roused  from 
her  slumbers  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  some  one  into  the  apart- 
ment. '*  This  is  a  very  good  room,''  said  a  harsh  unmusical  voice, 
and  Eleanor  found  the  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  woman  of  very 
alarming  presence,  and  with  a  Saracenic  cast  of  features.  Behind 
the  invader  stood  a  stout  but  younger-looking  lady,  and  further 
still  in  dim  perspective  was  to  be  seen  luggage,  and  a  multitude 
of  servants.  The  stranger  who  had  first  entered  turned  and  eyed 
Eleanor  severely. 

*'  Mrs.  Whitby !  "  said  the  formidable  lady,  addressing  Eleanor, 
who  was  now  sitting  up  in  bed,  rubbing  her  eyes,  to  find  out  if 
she  were  not  dreaming,  **  Mrs.  Whitby !  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  you  should  have  taken  this  room.  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Samwalnugger,  and  this  is  my  sister  the  wife  of 
the  Judge  of  Jumbopore.     What  business  have  you  here  ?  " 

**  Oh,"  said  Eleanor,  "  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  this  room 
was  lent  to  Captain  Whitby^  and  he  brought  me  here." 

*'Most  unaccountable  of  Captain  Whitby  to  take  this  apart- 
ment ! ''  said  the  lady,  standing  by  Eleanor's  bedside,  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  glance  of  majestic  displeasure;  "quarters  always  go 
by  seniority  of  rank.  My  position  entitles  me  to  the  best  room  in 
the  barracks,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  give  up  my  rights  to  the 
wife  of  a  mere  captain." 

While  she  was  talking,  a  regiment  of  black  servants  and  coolies 
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eDtered  in  Indian  file,  one  carrying  a  camp-bed,  another  the  bed- 
ding, some  brought  chairs,  others  tables  and  every  sort  of  hoase- 
hold  stuff,  including  a  spit,  a  bunch  of  onions,  and  a  live  fowl 
securely  tied  by  the  legs,  and  this  impedimenta  was  quickly  deposited 
with  much  noise  round  Eleanor's  bed.  Accommodation  in  the 
barracks  that  night  was  evidently  very  limited,  for  now  another 
female  appeared  upon  the  scene  ;  as  the  last  comer  entered  the 
room,  the  authoritative  lady  turned  round. 

*^  What !  "  she  cried,  '*  that  creature  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
us  I  Do  they  mix  up  common  people  and  ladies  together  in  this 
barrack?  Preposterous!''  and  she  looked  with  scorn  at  the 
woman — a  Mrs.  Battle,  a  sergeant's  wife — who,  however,  taking  no 
notice  of  her  indignant  protest,  quietly  spread  a  mattress  upon  the 
floor,  and  laid  herself  down  upon  it. 

The  servants  had,  meanwhile,  rapidly  prepared  two  camp-beds 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  two  matrons,  finding  all  remonatranee 
useless,  and  that  there  was  no  other  room  empty,  owing  to  the 
number  of  fugitives  who  had  poured  into  Umballa,  screwed  up  their 
scanty  locks,  and  enclosed  their  uncomely  faces  in  large  fidlled 
nightcaps,  grumbling  all  the  time  at  every  petty  discomfort,  as  if 
they  were  travellers  at  an  hotel. 

**  I  must  say,''  remarked  the  wife  of  the  commissioner,  ^  that  my 
ayah  is  very  stupid.  She  brought  away  nothing  but  my  red  satin 
dress.  One  does  at  least  expect  presence  of  mind  in  servants. 
It  is  no  use  her  saying  she  was  confused,  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
complain  of." 

**  And  I  am  vexed  with  myself,"  said  the  Judge's  lady»  **  for  I 
brought  away  my  medicine-chest  instead  of  my  jewel-ease.  I 
snatched  up  the  wrong  box  in  my  hurry,  and  so  lost  my  diamonds, 
and  only  saved  some  physic." 

"  And  to  think  of  my  beautiful  house  at  Samwalnugger  being 
burnt,"  said  Mrs.  Commissioner  Bloggs. 

Just  then  there  wa^  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  stone  pavement 
of  the  verandah  outside,  and  the  clanging  of  a  sword,  and  through 
the  French  window  (which  also  served  as  a  door)  there  strode  the 
tall  soldierly  form  of  Bichard  Whitby.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
dismayed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  surveying  the  matronly  ladies 
in  their  deshabille ;  then  arose  a  discordant  screeching,  the  ayahs 
shrieked  in  acute  falsetto,  and  their  mistresses  *' skirled"  as  if 
the  whole  harmony  of  the  thing  depended  on  their  exertions^  while 
Mrs.  Battle  sat  up  on  her  mattress,  and  laughed  uproariously. 

Whitby  hastily  retreated,  amid  confused  denunoiationsy  and 
hysterical  outcries,  mingled  with  the  vociferous  laughter  of  the 
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tmrgeant's  wife ;  wbile  Eleanor  pat  on  some  olothing,  and  followed 
Iier  lord  into  the  verandah. 

**  How  awkward  I  "  laaghed  Whitby,  throwing  away  the  end  of 
the  oigar  he  had  been  smoking,  *'  but  how  was  I  to  know  that  all 
the  beldams  of  the  garrisons  had  assembled  in  your  room  ?  " 

Eleanor  did  not  remain  long  with  her  hasband,  as  he  had 
military  duties  which  called  him  away, ;  but  when  she  returned 
to  her  sleeping  apartment,  she  found  the  window  fastened,  and 
therefore  had  to  knock  for  admittance.  While  the  bars  and  bolts 
were  being  withdrawn,  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  female  voices 
ttpparently  engaged  in  animated  strife,  and,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  she  was  addressed  by  the  majestic  lady  of  the  Oommis- 
-flioner  of  Samwalnugger. 

^  Shut  np  every  place  again ! "  said  Mrs.  Blogg  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  ^'I  insist  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  not  only 
fastened,  but  barricaded.  Captain  Whitby's  intrusion  on  the  wife 
of  one  the  highest  civil  official  in  the  district  is  most  unwarrantable, 
and  besides,  Mrs.  Whitby,  I  have  been  insulted  by  that  creature  " 
^-^ointing  to  Mrs.  Rattle — *'  and  I  hold  you  responsible  for  every- 
ihing  she  has  said,  for  you  should  not  have  allowed  her  to  enter 
ihe  place.'' 

**  I  am  very  sorry,'*  faltered  Eleanor. 

Mrs.  Blogg's  terrific  countenance  gleamed  wrathfuUy  from 
leneath  her  frilled  nightcap,  and  her  big  nose  projected  far  beyond 
its  snowy  border,  making  an  observer  think  that  the  rest  of  her 
tody  was  a  mere  appendage  to  this  formidable  feature  of  her  face. 
J3he  continued,  indignantly : 

**  The  wife  of  a  commissioner  not  respected  even  in  her  bed  I " 

There  was  a  look  of  suppressed  power,  a  mysterious  reserve  of 
wrath,  about  the  lady,  which  froze  Eleanor's  very  soul.  Mrs. 
Whitby  was  courageous  in  real  danger,  but  she  had  a  well-bred 
Englishwoman's  morbid  horror  of  anything  like  a  scene,  and  the 
amazing  insolence  of  Mrs.  Blogg  prostrated  her  reasoning  faculties. 

The  tyrannical  lady  then  ordered  Mrs.  Battle  to  bar  the  window. 

''  No !  that  I  won't^"  returned  the  '*  common  person,"  angrily. 
^'You,  Ma'am,"  she  continued,  addressing  Eleanor,  ''ought  to 
have  more  spirit  than  to  be  trampled  on  by  her.  At  Samwalnugger 
Mrs.  Blogg  said  false  things  of  me ;  all  along  of  spite,  because 
the  gentlemen  talked  to  me,  and  did  not  notice  her  I " 

Eleanor  discovered  from  these  recriminations  that  the  quarrel- 
name  strangers  were  refugees  from  the  same  place. 

Mrs.  Battle  continued :  '*  I  ain't  going  to  be  baked  in  an  oven 
for  anyone  !    I  shall  open  all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  let  in  the 
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cool  air  this  hot  night  *' ;  and  so  saying,  she  began  to  put  her  words^ 
into  deeds.  ''  Tou  never  was  very  handsome,"  she  said  to  the  two 
irate  sisters ;  ''  if  Captain  Whitby  did  see  you,  what  does  it  matter  ?  "^ 

However,  this  feminine  qaarrel  ended  like  many  gp*aver  ones,  in 
a   most  unexpected    manner  ;   the  wife  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Samwalnugger  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  and  whimpered,  in  the 
most  womanly  way,  that  she  would  *'  tell  her  husband." 

Mrs.  Whitby  had  felt  extremely  uncomfortable  at  Mrs.  Blogg's^ 
rudeness,  and  at  Mrs.  Battle's  remarks,  but  in  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  their  present  life,  all  conventional  prejudice  and 
belief  had  given  way,  so  that  it  did  not  seem  so  very  wonderful^ 
after  all,  that  Mrs.  Commissioner  Blogg  and  Mrs.  Battle  should 
have  disturbed  her  slumbers  by  a  scolding  match ;  but  soon  all  waa 
forgotten,  for  the  time  being,  in  darkness  and  sleep ;  but  at  the 
earliest  streak  of  dawn  the  next  morning  Eleanor  stole  silently 
away  from  the  explosive  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Blogg  and  Mrs. 
Battle,  and  returned  to  Major  Murray's  house. 

Soon  afterwards  a  general  order  was  issued  that  no  member  of 
the  nobler  sex  was  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  those  apart- 
ments, in  the  barracks  of  the  9th  Lancers,  devoted  to  the  use  <yf 
ladies.  Whether  this  was  due  to  this  row,  or  some  other  canse^ 
'*  history  does  not  relate."  However,  Mrs.  Blogg  filled  the  ears 
of  sympathizing  Umballa  with  pathetic  complaints  of  ''the  m^ 
famous  conduct  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Whitby,"  and  Society  fiMoied 
she  had  been  wronged.  O  justice!  justice!  why  dost  thou,  in 
this-  lower  world,  so  often  hide  thy  countenance  ? 

Of  course  kind  friends  repeated  to  Mrs.  Whitby  what  Mnl. 
Blogg  had  said !  but  what  was  the  petty  malevolence  of  a  silly  old 
woman  to  her?  ''The  waves  and  the  billows  had  gone  ove^"' 
Eleanor.  Where  was  her  brother?  where  was  Florence?  wbef^ 
was  Burke  ?  where,  even,  were  Louisa  Page  and  Carew  ?  An^ 
some  unseen  voice  seemed  to  murmur,  dead !  The  horizon  of  hef 
life  seemed  bounded  on  all  sides  by  nameless  terrors,  and  she  dotild 
hardly  believe  that  she  lived — the  survivor  of  such  horroi^.. 
She  missed  the  daily  companionship  of  gentle  Florence,  wbo  had 
been  more  like  a  sister  than  a  cousin,  and  she  missed,  too,  the  lij^t- 
hearted  gaiety  of  the  irrepressible  Burke.  Horrible  tales  and 
rumours  were  in  the  air ;  on  the  16th  of  May  they  heard  that  all 
the  English  women  and  children  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  had  been 
massacred  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Delhi's  sons. 

One  morning  Eleanor  would  ris6  bright  with  hope :  those  A^ 
loved  were  safe,  they  must  have  reached  Meerut,  no  dews  #a8- 
good  news ;  the  next  she  was  crushdd  with  despair,  they  had  not 
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iieard,  therefore  something  dreadful  had  happened,  and  the  possible 
fate  of  her  friends  was  never  oat  of  her  mind  for  a  single  minute. 

The  Whitbys  had  been  some  days  at  Umballa,  and  Eleanor  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  Murrays'  house  awaiting  the  return 
•of  her  husband.  She  saw  him  approach,  and  was  stxuck  by  the 
took  of  grave  sorrow  on  his  face.  She  felt  sure  at  once  thai 
-something  terrible  had  happened,  and  dreaded  the  evil  tidings 
ivhich  his  disturbed  bearing  seemed  to  portend.  A  tall  Sikh — a 
groom,  lately  in  their  service — ^followed  Whitby  at  a  short  distance. 

*'  Oh  J  Biohard !  I  fear  you  bring  bad  news/'  she  said. 

"  It  is  very  bad  news,"  he  answered,  sadly. 

**  Is  it  about  Florence  and  Burke  ?  " 

**  I  have  hardly  the  heart  to  speak  about  it,"  he  replied,  '*  and 
7et  it  must  be  told. 

''  Oh !  do  not  say  jt  is  about  Florence,"  cried  his  wife,  white 
'with  fear. 

^'Alas!  I  greatly  fear  that  poor  Garew  has  been  killed  and 
Florence  and  Burke  with  him." 

"  But  it  may  not  be  true,  Dick,"  she  urged,  "  you  know  there 
4ire  so  many  false  reports  circulated." 

**  I  wish  to  Ood  we  were  sure  of  its  falsity"  ;  he  answered,  *'  this 
melancholy  token  tells  its  own  tale,  and  cannot  be  disbelieved.'' 

He  showed  his  wife  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  evidently  torn  from 
a  note-book,  on  which  the  following  words  were  scrawled  in  pencil, 
■•*  Good-bye  !  good-bye  !  dear  friends. — ^Florrie." 

"  It  is  poor  Florence's  writing,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  her  last 
fiurewell  to  us,  and  this  man — ^pointing  to  the  groom — brought  it." 
He  then  cross-questioned  him  as  to  the  fate  of  their  friends. 

'*  I  was  with  Miss  Florence  and  Burke  Sahib,"  said  the  servant, 
""  when  they  escaped  from  Delhi  over  the  city  wall.  There  were 
some  Sahibs  and  ladies  with  them,  whose  names  are  unknown  to  me. 
That  same  night  we  met  Carew  Sahib  and  Miss  Page  in  the  open 
fields ;  they  were  on  foot,  for  thieves  had  robbed  them  of  their 
borses,  and  threatened  to  murder  them.  They  had  only  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  Sahibs  and  the  ladies  wished  to  reach 
Heerut,  they  hid  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  travelled  in  the  night- 
lime.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  townlet  of  Doobghur,  the 
Tillagers  of  that  place  being  Hindoos  were  friendly,  and  gave 
ihem  food,  but  the  Newaub  of  Doobghur  hearing  that  English 
were  hid  in  the  place,  stirred  up  the  rabble,  and  led  them  to  attack 
the  house  where  the  Sahibs  and  ladies  were  concealed.  They  had 
not  expected  this,  for  the  Newaub  had  made  Garew  Sahib  believe 
lie  was  friendly  to  him,  but  he  deceived  him.    When  the  mob 
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beset  the  place,  the  Sahibs  and  the  ladies  went  on  the  flat  loof  of 
the  hoase,  they  had  but  one  sword  and  one  gun  to  defend  them* 
selves  with.  The  Sahibs  fought  bravely.  Garew  Sahib  only 
ceased  when  his  right  arm  was  disabled.  When  Miss  Florence 
saw  that  death  was  certain,  she  wrote  a  letter,  and  begged  me  to 
take  it  to  you ;  I  climbed  over  the  roof,  and  afterwards  got  away 
in  a  boat.  Burke  Sahib  was  young  and  strong,  he  fought  bravely, 
with  his  own  hand  he  killed  five  rebels.  Then  the  people  feared 
the  brave  young  Sahib,  and  they  cried  (by  the  Newaub's  orders^ 
'  Give  up  Garew  Sahib,  and  you  shall  live.'  But  he  would  not 
desert  his  countryman,  and,  unless  God  has  preserved  them,  they 
have  all  died  together  on  the  roof." 

**  But  those  villians  never  killed  the  ladies  !  "  exclaimed  Whitby .^ 

*'  Some  ladies  were  killed.  Sahib,  I  am  sure.  I  saw  one  body,, 
stripped  naked,  lying  in  the  sun ;  the  face  was  all  disfigured.  Yet 
some  say  that  Miss  Page  and  Miss  Bawley  were  not  killed,  but 
were  sent  to  Delhi  by  the  King's  orders.  I  do  not  know  this ;  I 
have  told  you  what  I  have  seen." 

Dead — or  prisoners  in  such  hands !  To  have  been  assured  that 
they  no  longer  lived  seemed  to  Whitby  preferable  to  the  possibility 
of  their  still  being  in  the  power  of  barbarous  enemies.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  this  usually  calm  man,  on 
hearing  the  fate  of  his  friends.  It  brought  to  light  passions 
that  in  happier,  quieter  times  remain  altogether  inert  in  the  hearL 

'*  What  shall  we  do  ?  **  sobbed  Eleanor,  "  ought  we  to  tell 
Florence's  father  ?  " 

"  Who  would  dare  be  the  bearer  of  such  dreadful  news  ?  '*  asked 
Whitby.  *'  I  think  uncertainty  as  to  her  fate  would  be  preferable 
to  these  awful  tidings.  If  ever  I  find  the  scoundrel,  by  whose 
instigation  they  were  attacked,  I  will  shoot  him  like  a  dog."  It  was- 
crimes  such  as  this  which  maddened  the  minds  even  of  the  most 
just  and  generous  of  men. 

The  Whitbys  agreed  that  they  would  keep  the  fate  of  Florence 
as  much  from  the  ears  of  the  world  as  possible.  It  seemed  to  them 
almost  a  sacrilege  that  the  probable  fate  of  this  sweet  and  pure 
young  girl,  should  become  the  talk  of  camps,  or  the  gossip  of 
society. 

In  the  first  shock  of  this  overwhelming  calamity  Eleanor  thought 
she  could  never  smile  again.  Life  was  too  terrible,  too  mysterious^ 
she  almost  doubted  the  justice  of  Heaven,  in  permitting  such 
atrocities;  but  in  the  heart  of  her  husband^there  was  but  one  desire,, 
and  that  was — vengeance ! 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

A  Decisive  Battle* 

It  was  still  the  fatal  month  of  May,  when  Whitby  received  the 
following  laconic  note  in  pencil  from  Hodson,  ''Gome  here  at 
onoe.  I  have  something  of  importance  to  cemmnnicate. — ^W.  H/^ 
He  rode  off  immediately,  notwithstanding  that  the  rays  of  the  san 
like  molten  lead  were  streaming  upon  him,  for  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  atmosphere  resembled  liquid  fire.  When  he 
arrived  at  Hodson's  quarters,  he  found  him  booted  and  spurred 
sorrounded  by  a  multitude  of  natives,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
orders,  while  a  white  Persian  cat  followed  him  about,  even  escaping 
from  the  caresses  of  others  to  nestle  near  him.  As  the  noted 
soldier  threw  himself  down  on  an  easy  chair,  the  animal  rubbed 
itself  against  him,  whisking  its  long  tail  against  its  master's  fair 
moustache,  and  courting  further  notice  when  he  good-naturedly 
stroked  its  arched  back. 

''  My  dear  fellow^"  said  Hodson,  "  I  have  scarcely  a  minute  to 
spare,  and  must  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  for  I  am  just  starting  for 
Kornaul.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  ?  " 

Whitby  assented  :  ''  I  heard  it  with  great  pleasure,"  he  said. 

''Well,  in  my  official  capacity,  I  have  just  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinary application  brought  to  me,  which  I  am  requested  to 
forward  to  Uis  Excellency.  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  this 
affair,  neither  does  my  one-eyed  friend,  Moulvie  Bujub  Ali.  Come 
here^  Moulvie  Sahib,"  he  called  pleasantly,  and  a  little  wizened 
old  man  wearing  a  large  turban  appeared,  and  salaamed  cour- 
teously. 

"He  is  to  be  trusted,"  whispered  Hodson  to  Captain  Whitby, 
"he  is  one  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  old  friends,  and  through  him 
I  get  the  best  news  in  the  country.'^ 

•'  Sahib,"  said  the  old  Moulvie  to  Whitby,  *'  do  you  know  the 
Newaub  of  Doobghur  ?  " 

Whitby's  eyes  flashed  furiously.  "  The  treacherous  villain  !  " 
be  said,  "  what  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  sent  an  emissary,  an  old  woman,  to  His  Excellency ; 
she  comes  from  this  Bohilla — a  race  always  cursed  and  perfidious — 
to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  some  English  prisoners  who  are  in  his 
fort  at  Doobghur.  He  offers  to  protect  them,  if  the  English* 
Government  will  restore  to  him  the  stolen  treasure  of  one,  Ali 
£areem.  Who  is  Ali  Kareem  ?  God  only  knows ;  yet  his  wealth 
is  valued  at  a  million  of  money.     Is  Doobghur  mad  that  he  should 
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ask  for  such  a  sum,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  wealth  in  the 
English  treasury  ?  " 

Hodson's  piercing  eyes  were  rivetted  on  Whitby's  face.  "  I  sent 
for  youy  as  the  old  woman,  a  reputed  witch  and  propheCees, 
declares  you  can  give  up  the  treasure.  I  have  oross-questicMied 
her,  andy  though  she  is  evidently  mad,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  party 
of  fugitives  are  in  Doobghur's  fort." 

Whitby  explained  that  Ali  Eareem's  wealth  had  passed  into 
Miss  Page's  hands^  and  that,  if  it  could  be  restored,  she  most 
do  it.  "  The  worst  part  of  the  affair  is,"  cried  Whitby,  **  that 
a  young  girl,  a  cousin  of  my  wife's,  Miss  Bawley,  Brigadier 
Bawley's  daughter,  and  Burke  of  the  200th  Begiment,  to  whom 
she  is  engaged,  are  in  Doobghur's  fort — at  least,  we  think  so, 
we  hope  so.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Page's  treasure, 
and  yet  I  fear  that  their  lives  will  depend  upon  its  being 
returned." 

''I  don't  think  Doobghur  will  kill  his  prisoners,  as  he  hopes 
to  get  a  heavy  ransom  for  them,  otherwise  his  Mahomedaa  fiuia- 
deism  might  prompt  him  to  do  it.  I  shall  be  passing  near 
Doobghur  on  my  way  to  Meernt,  and  I  will  let  the  villain  know 
that  if  the  fugitives  are  sent  in  he  will  be  handsomely  rewarded, 
and  if  not,  that  I  will  catch  him  and  hang  him ! " 

When  Hodson  had  left,  Whitby  spoke  to  the  emissary,  who 
was,  as  he  suspected,  the  Witch  of  Megara.  She  was  seated  in 
the  verandah  of  the  house,  seemingly  guarded  by  policemen. 

*'  Who  are  in  the  Fort  ?  "  he  asked  of  her. 

*^  Miss  Page,  Miss  Bawley,  the  Lawyer  Sims,  Burke  and  Garew 
Sahibs,  and  others  from  Delhi  unknown  to  me.  You  had  better 
promise  the  treasure,  it  may  go  ill  with  them  if  you  do  not." 

*'  It  is  not  my  habit  to  make  promises  which  I  cannot  keep.'' 

''But  the  Government  might  promise  it." 

**  The  Government  will  reward  the  Newaub  if  he  protects  these 
English,  and  is  loyal ;  if  not,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him." 

"  Is  that  your  final  answer.  Sahib  ?  " 

**  What  can  I  answer ;  I  am  no  dealer  in  lies,"  said  Whitby. 

*'That  is  why  I  require  your  word.  If  you  say  the  treasure 
will  be  restored,  you  will  keep  your  engagement." 

''When  peace  returns,  the  treasure  may  be  recovered.  What 
more  can  I  answer  ?  Is  Wake  Sahib  in  the  Fort  ?  for  if  anyone 
can  pay  the  ransom  required,  he  is  the  person  who  will  do  it." 

**  Wake  Sahib  ! "  she  answered  excitedly ;  "  no  I  he  rode  through 
the  town  of  Doobghur  in  open  day,  and  no  one  had  the  power 
to  touch  him,  for  does  he  not  carry  on   his  person  a  powerfol 
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talisman,  which  men  and  spirits  mnst  obey.  Get  me  the  Magie 
Orystal  he  possesses,  and  All  Eareem's  treasure  may  go,  for  on 
whichever  side  in  battle  that  charm  is  found,  there  victory 
follows/' 

Whitby  smiled  incredulously. 

**  God  gives  victory,  and  English  courage  and  prudence  have 
been  successful  hitherto,  and  will  be  so  again,"  he  said.  ''I 
have  no  fear  of  the  triumph  of  our  cause.  I  greatly  dread, 
faowever,  that  evil  may  befall  that  poor  girl,  Miss  Bawley." 

''She  is  safe,  she  is  protected  by  a  shining  one  (guardian 
4U)geI).    Do  you  not  see  her  ?     There !  " 

As  in  a  vision  Whitby  saw  the  gold  hair,  and  bright,  childish 
face  of  Florence  Bawley ;  he  started  as  if  in  a  dream,  he  felt 
-fiure  it  was  a  trick  of  his  imagination,  while  the  old  necro- 
mancer sat  unconcernedly  gazing  on  the  ground. 

**  Sahib,"  she  said,  *'  they  will  not  let  me  return.  I  also  am  a 
prisoner,  for  they  will  have  it  T  am .  a  rebel,"  and  the  old  hag 
laughed  unpleasantly ;  **  but  it  does  not  matter,  I  can  leave  in 
tipite  of  their  guard." 

"She  was  found  in  the  bazaar,  inciting  sepoys  to  mutiny," 
-expkuned  the  policemen. 

^'  A  hanging  matter  in  these  times,"  thought  Whitby,  '*  I  must 
^o  what  I  can  for  her";  therefore  he  told  Moulvie  Bujub  Ali 
ihat  the  old  woman  had  saved  his  wife  in  the  rising  of  Delhi. 

'' NcTertheless,  she  is  a  ringleader  among  the  disaffected,"  he 
•answered,  **  but  I  will  see  that  she  is  well  treated.'' 

Afterwards  the  witch  escaped  from  custody  by  necromancy,  her 
guard  asserted,  but  doubtless  by  that  silver  key  which  opens  all 
jails. 

At  that  time,  when  Hodson's  preternatural  energy  and  know- 
ledge of  war  were  invaluable  to  the  English  cause,  no  deed  of 
this  was  more  daring,  or  fruitful  in  good  results,  than  his  cele- 
brated ride  with  despatches  to  Meerut.  He  started  on  the  20th 
May  from  Eumaul,  he  rode  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles  in 
-seven  hours,  through  a  country  held  by  the  rebels,  having  only 
one  led  horse,  and  a  small  escort  of  Sikh  cavalry.  After  deli- 
▼ering  his  papers  to  the  Brigadier  of  Meerut,  General  Wilson, 
.he  had  a  baih,  some  breakfast,  and  two  hours'  sleep,  after  which 
>he  rode  back,  having  to  fight  his  way  for  about  thirty  miles  of 
-the  distance. 

This  gallant  exploit  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  English 
in  the  hostilities  which  followed,  for,  until  Hodson's  daring  ride 
ibere  had  been  no  communication  between  the  English  at  Umballa 
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and  Meerut,  and  he  carried  the  orders  for  the  Meerat  troops  to- 
join  the  Delhi  Field  Force.  Ever  considerate  for  others,  Hodaoa 
on  his  return  telegraphed  at  once  to  Whitly:  ''Have  failed,  the 
prisoners  have  left  Doobghur." 

The  mutiny  broke  out  on  the  10th  May,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  8th  June,  nearly  a  month  later,  that  the  first  battle  to  regain 
Delhi  was  fought.  There  had  been  a  certain  delay  in  ooUecting* 
troops ;  moreover,  the  commander-in-chief,  Oeneral  Anson,  had  died 
of  cholera,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Sir  H.  Barnard.  Another 
victim  to  the  scourge  of  the  climate  was  Brigadier  Bawley,  who 
died  suddenly  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  joined  to  mental  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  daughter. 
When  he  found  she  had  been  removed  from  Doobghur,  and  nothing 
farther  was  known  of  her  and  her  companions,  a  settled  despon- 
dency took  pessession  of  his  mind,  which  added  to  the  deadly  heat 
was  more  than  his  hitherto  vigorous  constitution  could  bear. 

On  the  6th  of  June  all  the  forces  were  assembled  at  a  small 
village  called  Alipore,  some  ten  miles  from  Delhi,  and  there  they 
waited  until  the  English  troops  from  Meerut  joined  them.  Alipoie 
resembled  the  ordinary  townlet  of  Northern  India.  It  consisted 
of  a  small  number  of  mean  houses  forming  one  main  street — the 
bazaar.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  fallen  into 
decay ;  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  broad  wheat-fields,  and  on  one  side 
there  was  a  dense  grove  of  mangoe  trees.  Above  these  trees  the 
most  marked  feature  of  the  place  appeared — the  tall,  graceful 
minarets  of  its  mosque  erected  when  the  Moslem  rule  was  all 
powerful.  A  river  ran  near  at  hand  which  gave  the  promise  of 
water  for  ablutions  and  for  drinking  to  the  English  army,  who  had 
suddenly  appeared  before  this  obscure  village.  A  great  number  of 
British  non-combatants,  women,  children,  and  sick,  went  with  the 
army,  in  order  to  have  the  protection  of  the  fighting  men.  It  was 
thought  they  could  reach  Meerut  and  from  thence  be  despatched  to 
England ;  it  was  not  then  known  that  tlie  whole  country  for  three 
hundred  miles  below  Meerut  was  in  a  flame  of  insurrection. 
Whitby  was  still  Brigade-Major  to  the  successor  of  poor  Bawley, 
and  his  wife  was  with  him  at  Alipore.  Everyone  expected  there 
would  shortly  be  a  battle,  as  it  had  been  ascertained  that  2,000 
rebels  had  come  out  of  Delhi  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  English 
troops  into  that  city. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  the  troops  from  Meerat 
were  seen  approaching.  First  came  the  Horse  Artillery,  Scott  and 
Tomb's  Battery,  then  two  18-pounder  guns,  next  the  Carabineers, 
followed  by  some  picturesque-looking  Afghan  troopers,    the  re* 
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tainere  of  the  Ohief  Jan  Fishan  Khan,  and  then  came  the  in&ntrft 
eonaiatiDg  of  some  Oooikas*  a  wing  of  the  Bifles  in  tbeir  dark 
nniform,  and  lastly,  some  companies  of  the,  to  us,  familiar  red  coats 
of  the  200ih  Regiment.  The  force  from  Meerut  looked  travel- 
stained  aud  way-worn,  for  they  had  marched  seventy  miles  in  bam- 
ing  heat,  and  had  foaght  two  battles,  in  which  the  rebels  had  been- 
beaten,  the  first  taming  of  the  tide  in  favoar  of  the  English  in 
that  part  of  India.  While  the  Meerut  troops  were  marching  in  ta 
Alipore  amid  vociferous  cheering  from  the  Umballa  soldiers,. 
Eleanor  Whitby  and  her  husband,  who  were  among  the  spectators, 
were  astonished  to  see  Henry  Wake.  He  was  again  in  the  dress  of 
a  private,  and  again  in  the  ranks  of  the  200th  Regiment. 

After  the  men  had  fallen  out,  Wake  made  his  way  to  the  Whitbys* 
and  was  soon  locked  in  his  sister's  arms. 

You  must  have  been  surprised  to  see  me  to-day,"  he  said.- 

After  leaving  you  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  I  ascertained  that  Garew 
and  Louisa  had  passed  the  ford  of  Baghput,  and  were  seemingly 
making  their  way  to  Meerut,  but  I  was  too  late  to  help  them.     As 
far  as  I  could  discover  then,  most  of  the  English  fugitives  were^ 
murdered  by  the  villagers  of  Doobghur.     I  succeeded  in  getting 
away  myself  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  hairbreadth 
escapes  found  myself  once  again  in  the  old  familiar  cantonments- 
of  Meerut.     These  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  fight.     I 
re-enlisted  in  the  old  regiment,  and  was  most  cordially  welcomed. 
back  by  both  officers  and  men.     Fancy,  old  Maunders  commands 
the  200th,  and  a  very  good  CO.  he  makes. 

^'  You  might  serve  as  an  officer  and  get  the  resignation  of  your 
commission  withdrawn,''  said  Whitby. 

'*  No ;  I  had  better  keep  quiet,  and  am  very  well  contented  to  be 
where  I  am.  That  afiair  of  the  treasure  and  the  fakir  might  be 
inquired  into  1  '*  But,  Louisa  is  safe !  do  you  know  about 
them  ?  " 

'*  No,  nothing  certain.  We  have  been  so  anxious,"  said  Eleanor. 

'*  Louisa  managed  to  send  a  letter  to  Maunders.  They  are  all 
concealed  in  Doobghur's  house  in  Delhi ;  Carew  wounded,  but 
doing  well.  They  are  kindly  treated,  and  as  soon  as  peace  is  estab- 
lished, I  have  agreed  to  divide  the  treasure  with  Doobghur.  Louisa 
knows  how  to  get  on  with  these  people  ;  she  speaks  their  language 
perfectly,  and  she  is  so  clever.  We  shall  be  in  Delhi  directly^ 
and  then  it  will  be  all  right,"  said  Wake. 

''I  believe  they  are  safe,  because  Doobghur  will  be  afraid  to 
lose  the  price  of  their  ransom,"  said  Whitby. 

**  It  is  delightful  to  know  yon  think  so,"  said  Eleanor. 
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*'  Our  friend  Maunders,  whom  we  had  looked  upon  as  the  laziest 
-of  mortals,  is,  after  all,  a  perfect  hero/'  continued  Wake.  "  The 
Mutineers  had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  town  of  Ghazee- 
ooden-Nugger,  which  is  a  fairly  large  place  full  of  narrow  streets, 
defended  by  a  wall,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  river 
Hindun.  Our  infantry  were  trying  to  take  the  town,  and  Tombs 
with  his  Horse  Artillery,  accompanied  by  the  Carabineers,  galloped 
across  a  ford  in  the  river,  and  assailed  the  enemy's  flank.  Some 
•of  the  Mutineers  had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong  suburb,  from  whence 
it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  task.  Our  regiment  was  ordered  up, 
and  our  boys,  being  mostly  recruits,  when  met  by  a  murderous 
fire  were  inclined  to  waver ;  then  Maunders,  spurring  his  horse 
over  a  mud  wall,  made  straight  for  a  large  body  of  rebels,  where 
he  was  seen  dealing  blows  right  and  left  with  his  sword.  Of  coarse, 
after  that,  the  men  followed ;  they  scaled  the  wall  and  drove  every 
mutineer  out  of  the  place.  It  was  very  foolhardy  of  Maunders, 
but  it  was  a  magnificent  action  1  He  will  get  the  Victoria  Cross  at 
>least,  and  his  gallant  conduct  will  be  mentioned  in  despatches. 
They  call  him  the  hero  of  '  Ghazee*ooden-Nugger !  *  " 

At  this  moment  a  burly  figure  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 
It  was  no  other  than  Major  Maunders  himself ;  he  had  obtained 
his  majority  not  by  the  gazetting  of  Blackistone  but  by  the  death 
of  Colonel  Bawley. 

**  Ton  here  Mrs.  Whitby !  "  he  exclaimed ;  *'  how  delighted  I  am 
to  see  you.  What  dreadful  times !  there 's  not  a  drop  of  iced  water 
to  be  had.  Fancy,  actively  serving  one's  country  with  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  110^  in  the  shade !  *' 

The  Major  seated  himself  on  a  small  camp-bed,  almost  the  only 
piece  of  furniture  the  Whitbys  possessed,  while  £leanor  was  making 
use  of  a  camel  trunk  in  lieu  of  an  arm-chair. 

''By  Gad !"  continued  the  Major ;  ''just  fancy  paying  £2,600 
for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  die  of  thirst  I  " 

*'  Oh,  Major  Maunders ! ''  said  Eleanor,  **  I  have  just  been  hear- 
ing of  your  most  gallant  exploit  at  the  battle  of  the  Hindun*  Yon 
are  quite  the  hero  of  the  camp  !  " 

The  poor  Major  turned  pale  and  heaved  a  bitter  sigh. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  I  implore  you  not  to  speak  to  me  of  thai 
unfortunate  episode.  People  will  go  on  expecting  me  to  perform 
deeds  of  heroism  for  my  country's  good,  and,  at  my  tine  of  life,  it 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  mistaken  for  a  knight  of  chivalry*  Bat 
I  will  confess  to  you  what  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  the  re/pr 
ment  (who,  by  the  bye,  would  not  have  believed  me).    I  was  riding 
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a  horse  of  poor  Burke's,  who,  70a  know,  had  a  taste  for  horse- 
flesh. It  was  his  Irish  hunter,  Ballymachree,  and  had  not  been 
trained  to  stand  fire,  besides  being  a  hard-mouthed  brute.  So^ 
when  the  musket-shots  came  peppering  about  us  like  hail,  he  took 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  made  straight  for  the  enemy's  lines- 
bolted,  in  fact !  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  able  to 
turn  his  head  the  other  way  !  I  declare  I  was  never  in  such  a  blue 
fiink  in  all  my  life  as  when  Ballymachree  rose  to  that  high  wall 
and  nimbly  cleared  it>  just  touching  it  with  his  hind  legs  in  true 
Irish  style.  Bless  my  soul !  The  enemy  were  nearly  as  scared  at 
our  sudden  appearance  amongst  them  as  I  was  myself ;  but,  how- 
ever, after  a  minute  or  two  they  came  on  with  their  tulwars,  and, 
of  course,  I  had  to  hit  out  with  my  sword  in  self-defence,  while- 
the  wild  antics  and  plunging  of  my  war-steed  made  it  almost  im* 
possible  to  keep  my  seat.  But  before  I  had  undergone  the  igno- 
miny of  falling  off,  the  men  of  my  company  came  up,  and  the 
rebels  thought  it  best  to  retreat,  and  I  was  greatly  relieved  to  see 
them  scampering  away  at  the  double,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  imme- 
diately took  the  opportunity  of  dismounting,  covered  with  laurels 
and  confusion.  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Whitby,  I  am  a  hero  in  spite 
of  myself,  and,  by  Oad!  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  live  up  to  my  new 
character,  which  will  be  very  hard  on  a  man  who  has  served  Her 
Majesty  for  twenty-five  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world!  By  Qad  ^ 
they  will  call  on  me  now  to  lead  every  forlorn  hope ! " 

His  auditors  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  unexpected  predica- 
ment so  drolly  related.     The  stout  Major  soon  after  retired,  to- 
see  after  his  men,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  battle  of  next 
day. 

At  early  dawn  all  was  confusion  in  the  camp,  it  having  beciti 
reported  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  advancing  upon  them.. 
There  had  been  grave  doubts  and  differences  the  evening  before  as 
to  the  real  position  which  the  rebels  had  taken  up  to  dispute  the 
English  advance  on  Delhi.  The  camp  at  Alipore  was  covered  by 
a  strong  advance-guard  of  all  arms,  with  a  breastwork  thrown  up 
across  the  road,  a  couple  of  guns  loaded  with  grape,  and  port-fires 
burning. 

Soon  a  small  cloud  of  dust  was  noticed  ahead,  on  the  road  froiti' 
Delhi.  All  were  on  the  alert.  On  it  came,  nearer  and  nearer ;  it 
was  evidently  cavalry.  Il  was  within  three  hundred  yards — a  few 
yards  more  and  the  guns  would  have  opened  on  them,  when  the^ 
foremost  of  the  party  turned  off  sharp  to  the  right,  followed  by 
about  a  dozen  sowars.  It  was  an  Englishman — ^it  was  Hodson  t 
He  had  been  out  to  examine  for  himself  the  position  of  the  rebels,. 
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and  solve  the  doubts  of  the  evening  before,  and  on  his  report  the 
attack  for  the  following  day  was  planned. 

The  alarm  was  momentary.  Almost  before  the  men  ooald  form, 
the  mistake  had  been  discovered,  and  they  returned  to  thar 
'quarters. 

Hodson  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  Whitby's  tent,  and  said  ex- 
-oitedly:  '' Whitby!  everything  is  ready  for  the  coming  straggle. 
The  rebels  have  taken  up  a  very  formidable  position  at  an  enclosed 
building,  called  Budlee-ke-Serai,  about  five  miles  on  this  side  of 
the  city,  with  a  broad  and  deep  jheel  protecting  their  right  from  the 
possibility  of  a  flank  attack.  On  their  lefc  there  is  low,  marshy 
ground  for  miles,  with  the  Nujufgurh  Jheel  Canal  running  parallel 
to  the  road,  so  that  an  attack  in  front  is  the  only  course  open  to 
us.  The  main  road  by  which  our  advance  must  be  made  runs 
between  the  Serai  and  the  jheel.  They  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  position  and  to  im- 
prove them.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  Serai 
there  are  two  ruined  summer-houses,  one  on  each  side ;  and  here 
the  rebels  have  established  a  couple  of  batteries  and  some  light 
"field-pieces,  and  in  front  of  the  Serai  they  have  planted  some 
heavy  guns  to  sweep  the  whole  of  the  open  ground.  They  have 
also  placed  large  gumlahs  '*  (earthen  jars)  **  painted  white,  at  in- 
tervals, to  enable  them  accurately  to  mark  the  distance  and  regu- 
late the  elevation  of  their  guns.  To  such  an  extent  have  ibey 
turned  to  good  account  the  time  which  our  delay  in  advancing  has 
given  them.  We  will  give  the  rebels  a  rude  awakening  at  this 
time  to-morrow."     And  so  saying,  he  rode  away  as  usual. 

**  Do  you  see  that  fellow  ?  "  said  Maunders  to  Whitby.  "  I  was 
one  night  on  outlying  picket  at  Meernt.  At  about  8  o'clock  I 
lieard  my  advanced  sentries  firing.  I  rode  off  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  was  told  that  a  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  ap- 
proached their  post,  butj  when  day  broke,  in  galloped  Hodson! 
He  had  brought  despatches  for  Wilson.  How  I  quizzed  him  for 
zapproaching  an  armed  post  at  night  without,  knowing  the  parole! 
I  call  all  this  scampering  about  very  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman ;  and  if  this  style  of  thing  is  to  become  the  fashion  in 
Her  Majesty's  Forces,  by  Gad !  I  '11  send  in  my  papers,  though  we 
are  on  active  service.  What  a  crazy,  uncomfortable  fellow  he  is, 
doing  everybody's  work  and  putting  a  finger  in  every  pie.  Why, 
Whitby,  no  one  will  talk  of  the  hero  of  Ghazee-ooden-Nugger 
with  any  enthusiasm  if  Hodson  charges  the  enemy  single-handed 
•every  day  of  the  week  I " 

The  next  day,  the  8th  of  June,  the  batde  of  Budlee-ke-Serai 
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took  plaoe.  The  English  force  coald  only  be  calculated  in  round 
numbers,  170  cavalry  and  1,900  in&ntry»  with  14  guns  in  the  two 
infantry  brigades ;  and  in  that  under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant  about 
360  cavalry  with  10  guns ;  while  there  remained  behind,  as  a 
rear-guard  and  to  protect  the  siege-train,  a  squadron  of  the  6th 
OarabineerSy  a  company  of  the  2nd  Bengal  FusilierSi  2  guns  Scott's 
battery,  and  the  Jheend  Rajah's  contingent. 

It  was  barely  light  when  the  troops  began  to  defile  out  of  the 
oamp,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  June.  Mrs.  Whitby  and  some 
other  ladies  watched  the  attacking  force  as  they  marched  out. 
There  was  a  brightness  in  every  man's  face,  a  gay  elasticity  in  their 
movements,  for  they  realised  that  they  were  at  length  going  to 
battle,  to  avenge  so  much  wrong,  so  much  cruelty.  Cavalry  and 
guns  thundered  past,  followed  by  the  infantry,  with  measured 
tread ;  then  came  the  General,  Sir  H.  Barnard,  with  his  staff — the 
aristocracy  of  that  minute — a  gay  cavalcade  of  red  and  gold  uniforms 
tmd  nodding  white  plumes.  Whitby  was  riding  in  the  General's 
eorti^e,  and,  while  his  wife's  eyes  lighted  with  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  her  loved  one,  he  passed  by  and  had  not  even  noticed  her.  This 
grieved  her  gentle  heart.  He  seemed  so  remote  as  he  rode  along 
in  the  midst  of  his  companions-in-arms,  and,  in  truth,  the  all- 
absorbing  duties  and  anxieties  of  the  day  of  battle  had  banished  all 
else  from  his  mind  for  the  time  being. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Eleanor  and  her  .companions  could  plainly 
hear  the  long-continued  roar  of  the  guns  ;  but  no  tidings  reached 
ibem  as  to  which  side  was  gaining  or  losing.  It  was  indeed  a  time 
of  intense  suspense  and  fear  to  those  anxious  women ;  but  at  length 
Mrs.  Whitby  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  evidently  making  for 
their  camp.  As  he  drew  near  she  saw  that  his  face  was  blackened 
with  powder,  while  his  clothes  were  torn  to  shreds. 

*^  Hurrah  !  hurrah  1 "  he  cried,  excitedly  waving  his  hat  as  he 
oame  up  to  her ;  "  it  is  a  great  victory !  The  rebels  are  in  full 
retreat!  Richard  is  safe  I  He  has  sent  me  (as  I  am  slightly 
woimded)  to  bring  you  to  the  front,  and,  please  God,  to-morrow  we 
shall  all  be  in  Delhi.  Hurrah ! "  Wake  certainly  was  barely 
recognizable,  so  deplorable  was  his  condition ;  but  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  his  joyful  news,  secured  his  welcome^  and  established 
his  identity.  Orders  to  strike  the  Whitbys'  tent  were  at  once  given, 
and  while  this  was  being  done  and  the  little  property  they  had  with 
them  was  being  packed  into  a  cart,  he  said,  in  answer  to  Eleanor's 
eager  questions : 

<«  Wlien  we  got  orders  to  march  last  evening  we  hardly  knew 
where  we  were  going,  but  we  felt  certain  that  something  sharp  was 
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oon tempi  ated,  for  the  word  was  given  that  onr  sick  and  non-com- 
hatants  were  to  be  left  behind ;  but  they  objected,  so  afterwards 
they  were  taken  with  us ;  had  they  stayed  behind^  and  we  bad  got 
beaten,  they  would  probably  have  been  cut  to  pieces.     We  started 
down  the  high  road,  which,  as  you  know,  is  planted  with  trees  on 
both  sides,  whose  over-hanging  branches  form  a  shady  avenue ;  but 
our  progress  was  but  slow  at  first,  for  the  whole  road  was  blocked 
with  commissariat  carts '  and  ammunition  waggons.     The  artillery 
who  were  in  front  fired  several  rounds  at  the  enemy,  who  returned 
their  fire.     We  were  following  the  guns,  when  a  cry  was  raised 
'  Form  square !     Form  square !  the  cavalry  are  upon  us.'     (This 
was  a  mistake — it  was  our  own  cavalry  which  had  been  seen.)     We 
got  all  huddled  in  a  heap  and  made  the  best  square  we  could,  but 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  it ;  no  man  could  get  at  his 'Brown 
Bess,'  while  the  front  rank  was  kneeling  on  our  toes.     While  we 
were  in  this  muddle,  a  shell  came  in  our  midst,  and  killed  thirteen 
of  our  men  ;  Colonel  Chester,  the  Adjutant-General,  who  was  riding 
a  white  horse  near  me,  was  also  killed  by  a  fragment  of  this  same 
shell.    Then  General  Showers  called  out, '  Deploy !  form  line !  Wo 
shall  all  be  killed  standing  here.'     We  formed  line,  and  ruahed 
forward  to  the  charge.   The  rebels  had  24  guns  in  a  crescent-shaped 
battery  upon  a  raised  mound.     On  we  went,  but  before  we  could 
reach  it  a  shell  killed  my  right  and  left  hand  man,  and  the  man 
behind  me,  and  knocked  me  down.     My  pouch-belt  was  out,  and 
my  Brown  Bess  twisted  up  to  nothing,  not  that  she  was  very  moch 
good  at  any  time,  for  after  firing  eight  or  nine  rounds  she  becamn 
fouled.    We  had  to  take  that  battery,  so  some  of  the  crack  sbota 
went  in  front  to  pick  off  the  men  at  the  guns.     Our  regiment  had 
been   given  spikmg   irons  the  night    before,  and  everyone  felt 
determined  that  those  guns  should  be  spiked.    When  I  fell  down 
the  regiment  was  still  pushing  on,  and  when  I  had  a  little  recovered 
my  senses — for  I  was  rather  confused — I  got  up  and  staggered  on 
after  them,  but  I  soon  fell  down  again.    Then  our  regimental  doctor 
came,  and,  after  examining  me,  said  I  was  not  much  hurt,  but  that 
the  spent  shell  which  had  killed  my  comrades  had  struck  me.    Then 
they  placed  me  on  the  top  of  an  ammunition  waggon,  and  I  was 
seated  upon  something  very  hard,  by  Jove !  and  the  driver  was  told 
to  proceed  at  the  double.    The  ground  was  exceedingly  bad,  and 
Tcry  broken,  and  every  minute  the  waggon  tilted  at  right  angles ;  one 
wheel  went  up  while  the  other  went  down,  and  I  was  first  pitched 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  down  again  upon  the  round  shot.   Directly 
the  driver  stopped,  I  slipped  off.     *  Won't  you  get  up  again  ?  '  be 
asked.    '  No,'  said  I,  '  I  'd  sooner  walk.'    So  I  went  a  little  way  on 
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foot,  until  I  was  taken  up  by  an  ambalanoe  waggon.  Then  I  saw 
Whitby  galloping  along  like  mad;  he  was  taking  orders  to  the 
front,  and  was  looking  as  merry  as  a  grig.  He  drew  up  for  one 
minute,  and  told  me  that  our  regiment  and  the  76th  charged  and 
took  the  guns»  while  soon  after  the  9th  Lancers  attacked  the  battery 
in  the  rear.  Pandy  had  enough  of  it,  and  ran  off.  He  then  asked, 
*  How  is  it  you  are  not  with  your  regiment  ? '  '  Because  I  was 
wounded  by  a  spent  shell/  I  answered.  Then  he  said,  '  Fall  to  the 
rear  then,  and  come  on  in  Eleanor's  cart ;  bring  her  to  the  front  at 
onoe — ^we  can  meet  on  the  Bidge  at  the  Flagstaff/  and  off  he  went. 
The  enemy  are  thoroughly  beaten,  and  our  men  will  keep  them 
on  the  run  all  the  way  to  the  Bidge  of  Delhi." 

The  brother  and  sister  set  off  joyfully  together,  but  very  soon 
they  were  called  upon  to  witness  the  awful  reality  of  war.  As  they 
went  down  the  fine  level  road  the  whole  of  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  corpses,  and  English  soldiers  were  throwing  their  dead  in  piles 
npon  the  backs  of  pad-elephants,  to  afterwards  bury  them  in  pits 
which  had  been  dug  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  conquered  batteries,  at  Budlee-ke-Serai,  Eleanor  perceived, 
among  the  innumerable  dead  lying  there  in  heaps,  many  of  their 
late  regiment,  the  S8th  N.  I. — tall  and  handsome  men  from  the 
province  of  Oude — and,  with  a  shudder^  she  recognized  the  dead 
body  of  the  youth  who  had  protected  her  in  her  dire  necessity 
— ^Partel  Singh.  She  knew  that  he  was  not  a  traitor  to  them 
at  heart,  only  he  could  not  withstand  the  almost  irresistible  force 
of  the  contagious  example  of  his  countrymen. 

Every  step  of  the  well-known  road  brought  them  near  to  Delhi. 

**  To-night,"  cried  Wake,  confidently,  "  I  shall  see  Louisa/'' 

''And  Florence  and  Desmond  also,  I  hope,*'  said  his  sister* 
**  That  is  a  most  blessed  treasure  of  Ali  Kareem's,  for  it  has 
saved  their  lives,  I  really  believe.*' 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 
The  Bidoe  of  Delhi. 


On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  May,  Brigadier  Graves  had  been  one 
of  the  last  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  the  scene  of 
agonizing  suspense  and  suffering;  and  now,  accompanied  by  a 
victorious  army,  he  was  among  the  first  to  return  to  the  canton- 
ments of  Delhi.  The  English  had  not  regained  the  ridge  without 
some  severe  fij^ting,  for,  although  the  rebels  had  fled,  panic- 
stricken,  from  Budlee-ka-Serai,  they  had  made  a  stand  at  the 
YOU  JIV.  35 
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Flagstaff  Tower,  and  other  places,  only  again  to  be  defeated.  The 
victors  had  captured  twenty-six  guns,  thirteen  of  which  were  taken 
at  Budlee-ka-Serai  and  the  rest  at  the  Bidge.  Eleanor  and  her 
brother  reached  the  rendezvous  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  in  which 
they  saw,  with  a  shudder,  a  ghastly  memorial  of  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  May,  for  the  cart  containing  all  that  remained  of  the 
murdered  officers  of  the  64th  Regiment  still  stood  there. 

Whitby  soon  rejoined  them,  and,  after  a  few  words  to  his 
wife,  turned  to  Wake,  who  was  still  seated  in  the  bullock-cart, 
looking  pale  and  wan.  ^*  You  have  had  a  nasty  knock,"  he  said, 
**  and,  as  a  hospital  is  being  arranged  in  the  White  House,  you  had 
better  report  yourself  to  the  doctor  of  your  regiment  at  once,  for, 
my  dear  fellow,  there  seems  little  talk  or  more  fighting  in  yon.'* 

''  It 's  all  that  detestable  ammunition  waggon,''  answered  Wake. 
*'  I,  who  had  pictured  myself  gallantly  leading  a  charge  like  Prince 
Bupert,  to  find  myself  ignominiously  knocked  about  like  a  shuttle- 
cock upon  round  shot ! " 

Wake  left,  driving  off  in  the  bullock-cart,  as  they  thought,  to  go 
into  hospital,  but  he  did  not  report  himself  to  the  doctor. 

''  I  see,"  Whitby  said,  ''  that  the  mess-tent  of  the  200th  is 
already  erected  there,  on  our  left;  the  Hero  of  Ohazee-ooden- 
Nugger  will  extend  his  hospitality  to  you  Eleanor,  I  am  sure.  I 
hear  that  those  fellows  came  in  from  Meerut  like  princes,  with 
their  cooks,  their  plate  and  china.  Major  Maunders  will  belie  his 
portly  presence  and  rubicund  visage,  if  he  cannot  produce  some 
beer.  I  am  so  thirsty  that  I  believe  I  would  betray  my  oonntry 
for  a  glass  of  pale  ale  I  " 

They  went  across  to  the  mess-tent,  where  the  camp-tables  had 
suddenly  risen,  and  cold  meat^  bread,  butter,  cheese,  tea,  and  even 
more  surprising  luxuries  had  appeared  with  a  celerity  that  would 
have  seemed  magical,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Asiatic  servant  has  an 
aptitude  for,  and  a  knowledge  of  camp-life  quite  unknown  to  the 
domestic  of  Western  civilization.  The  officers  of  the  regiment, 
consisting  mostly  of  old  friends,  greeted  Mrs.  Whitby  warmly; 
her  Cousin,  Captain  Coots,  the  paymaster,  was  there,  also  Pevensy 
and  many  others  whom  she  had  known  intimately  on  the  troop- 
ship in  their  long  voyage  of  six  months,  sailing  to  India. 

**  Here  is  champagne,"  said  Maunders,  bustling  in.  *'  Gentle- 
men, we  must  drink  to  *  the  thin  red  line ! '  How  both  officers 
and  men  charged  that  battery,  and  to  that  we  greatly  owe  the 
success  of  the  day.  Don't  talk  of  strategy  and  tactics ;  there 's  a 
something  in  the  heart  of  every  fellow,  and,  by  Gad !  that  it  is 
which  gains  our  battles*     It  has  been  a  glorious  victory  I     Jan 
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•Fisban  Ehan,  the  Afghan,  says  another  such  a  day  will  make 
iiim  tarn  Christian  !  '^ 

The  ohampagne  was  opened,  and  glasses  passed  ronnd.  **  The 
-Qneen,"  said  Maunders,  after  which  toast  they  drank  to  the  regi- 
ment. War  is  a  glorious  game^  and  those  who  win  can  laugh,  and 
they  were  all  exhilarated  with  their  successes,  for  in  spite  of  the 
overpowering  heat,  the  small  Meerut  force  had  in  the  short  space 
of  a  week  fought  four  pitched  battles,  and  now  found  themselves 
close  to  the  goal  of  all  their  aspirations — the  revolted  Imperial 
oity.  They  hoped,  with  the  light-heartedness  of  inexperience,  to 
march  triumphantly  into  Delhi  the  very  next  day.  The  victory  of 
£udiee-ka- Serai,  and  the  engagement  on  the  Bidge,  had  struck 
Buch  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Delhi,  that  most  of 
them  abandoned  the  sheltering  walls  of  their  stronghold ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  English  did  not  follow  up  their  successes,  they  soon 
returned.  How  grateful  rest  was  to  the  invading  force  after  such 
a  week  of  marching  and  fighting. 

Whitby,  never  a  wealthy  man,  was  wholly  impoverished  by  the 
Mutiny.  He  had  lost  at  least  dSl,000  worth  of  property  by  the 
l>umingof  his  bungalow  and  the  loss  of  his  horses  and  carriages; 
public  money  seemed  to  be  as  scarce  as  private,  and  although  he 
had  received  an  advance  of  pay  at  Umballa,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  new  chargers,  and  the  bullock  and 
<)art  which  had  conveyed  his  wife  and  his  humble  belongings  to  the 
Bidge.  Therefore,  a  little  odd  crockery,  a  few  cups  and  spoons,  one 
bazar  charpoy,  and  a  few  changes  of  linen,  made,  up  the  sum  of 
his  worldly  possessions.  What  added  to  the  Whitbys'  destitution 
was  the  fact  that  so  many  other  fugitives  were  ixx  the  same  deplor- 
able condition,  which  had  caused  the  humblest  necessaries  of  life  to 
command  almost  famine  prices.  Even  that  hp  had  the  luxury  of  a 
dean  shirt  was  due  to  one  of  those  obscure  virtues  which  great 
crises  bring  forth.  On  the  march  to  Alipore,  as  Whitby  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  one  evening  in  their  tent,  two  privates  of  the 
76th  Begiment  hastily  entered  with  a  bundle,  which  they  placed 
under  Whitby's  bed.  "  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  men,  '*  we  heard  you 
had  lost  everything,  and  as  our  regiment  has  come  fresh  from  the 
hills  we  have  plenty,  and  as  we  didn't  like  you  to  go  short,  we  have 
brought  a  few  things  which  we  hope  you  will  honour  us  by 
accepting '';  and  before  either  acknowledgment  or  rejection  could 
be  offered  by  the  astonished  Whitby,  his  unknown  benefactors  ran 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  Whitbys,  however,  were 
fortunate  in  having  three  good  servants,  the  Sikh  groom  and  the 
under-butler  were  with  them,  and  the  Christian  Ayah  Maria. 

85  • 
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While  the  officers  of  the  200th  and  their  guests  were 
over  their  meal,  the  camp  was  rising  in  straight  streets  of  teots^ 
Suddenly  they  heard  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet  close  to  the  mess- 
tent,  and  Hodson  riding  a  spirited  chestnut,  accompanied  by  hi» 
usual  hody-guard  of  troopers,  drew  rein  at  the  door. 

''That  fellow  again ! "  ejaculated  the  old  Major  under  his  breath. 

*'  Major  Maunders/'  said  Hodson,  in  the  short  authoritatiye  wmy 
he  had  of  talking,  and  which  punctilious  people  were  apt  to  resent, — 
''Major  Maunders,  you  are  doubtless  not  aware  that  some  men  of 
your  regiment  are  straggling  into  Delhi  itself.  They  must  be 
either  drunk  or  looking  for  drink,  and  you  had  better  see  to  this. 
Then  addressing  Eleanor — "  Mrs.  Whitby,"  he  said,  "  I  came  ta 
give  you  the  earliest  notice,  that  all  the  ladies  and  children  who 
came  with  the  troops  from  Umballa,  start  for  Meerut  to-night  at 
six,  travelling  upon  pad-elephants.  The  road  is  perfectly  quiet,  and 
I  expect  we  shall  be  keeping  Pandy's  hands  so  full  here,  that  he 
will  have  no  time  to  molest  your  escort." 

Eleanor  turned  pale ;  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  part  with 
her  husband,  still,  to  hear  that  the  separation  would  take  place  so 
soon  was  very  painful.     **  To-night  ?  "  she  said,  with  blanched  lips» 

"  A  pad-elephant  is  not  a  very  easy  mode  of  travelling  for^ 
miles,"  said  Whitby. 

**  Some  few  ladies  have  their  own  carriages,"  replied  Hodson. 
**  Mrs.  Blogg  and  her  sister  have  requisitioned  and  obtained  the 
Rajah  of  Race's  carriage  and  four.  Shall  I  try  to  obtain  a  seat  for 
you  with  them,  Mrs.  Whitby  ?  " 

''For  Heaven's  sake  don't,"  answered  Eleanor.  '^I  should  be 
'  held  responsible,'  even  if  the  enemy  attacked  us.  I  should  much 
prefer  the  pad-elephant,  although  I  know  I  shall  fall  off! " 

"  But,'*  said  Ooots,  *'  I  have  a  shigram  (travelling  waggon)  here^ 
you  had  better  go  in  that.  My  wife  will  be  glad  to  have  you  btok 
in  Meerut." 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Etta  again/'  said  Eleanor,  whoee 
mind  was  relieved  to  find  in  those  terrible  times  that  she  woidfl 
have  the  companionship  of  an  old  friend  with  whom  she  shazed 
the  association  of  years. 

"  The  start  will  be  made  from  the  rear  of  the  camp,  from  the 
race-course,"  continued  Hodson  ;  "  be  sure  you  are  punctual,  far 
you  had  better  go  with  the  first  lot,  so  as  to  escape  the  dust.  Ton 
will  be  quite  safe  in  the  barracks  of  Meerut  by  to-monow 
morning." 

Eleanor  thought  she  would  prefer  insecurity  with  the  society  «f 
her  husband  and  brother  to  perfect  safety  without  them,  bat  she 
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Imew  that  objection  was  useless,  and  that  the  fighting  men  at  the 
Bidge  were  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  the  large 
•convoy  of  women,  children,  and  wounded,  which  hampered  theijr 
moyements.  Hodson  then  dashed  off  in  his  usual  impetuous 
manner. 

He  was  barely  out  of  sight,  the  oificers  of  the  200th  had  sepa- 
rated, and  the  Whitbys  were  walking  back  to  their  humble  little 
ient,  when  all  at  once  their  ears  were  stunned  by  terrific  shoutings 
tiiixed  with  uproarious  laughter,  among  the  tents. 

'*  Catch  him !  there  he  goes !  hi !  oh  !  hurrah !  round  by  the 
right,  don't  let  him  get  away  !  stop  him ! "  Suddenly  a  little  old 
man  appeared ;  he  had  a  white  beard,  and,  despite  his  years,  was 
leaping  nimbly  over  the  numerous  tent-ropes  of  the  encampment, 
foUowed  by  an  excited  mob  of  young  soldiers.  The  man  who  was 
being  pursued,  on  seeing  Whitby  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
'embracing  his  knees  cried  "  Justice !  justice  Sahib !  save  me !  save 
me  !  **  and  he  began  volubly  to  explain  that  he  was  not  a  rebel, 
l)Ut  a  loyal  camp-follower. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  my  men  ?  ''  said  Whitby  to  the  noisy 
crew,  who  looked  ill-pleased  on  seeing  their  prey  escaping  them. 

"  Please,  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  200th,  "  he  is  a  d Pandy,  and 

ipe  was  going  to  hang  him  ! '' 

Whitby  saw  that  these  brutal  lads  were  half  intoxicated  with 
liqour,  and  still  more  with  the  wild  excitement  of  battle,  and  the 
desire  for  revenge.  To  reason  with  them  was  useless,  but  just  then 
he  saw  a  pariah  dog  running  howling  down  the  street  of  the  camp ; 
^'  All  right,"  he  said  to  the  soldiers,  ^*  but  do  you  see  that  dog  ? 
Oatch  him,  and  hang  him  first " ;  and  away  went  the  yelling  mob 
lielter-skelter  after  the  luckless  cur,  whom,  after  a  stern  chase,  they 
•oaught  and  triumphantly  suspended  to  the  nearest  tree.  "  What 
^  horrid  trade  is  war,"  said  Whitby  to  his  wife.  "  Men  call  it 
glory  and  honour,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  and  inexpli- 
cable realities  of  life.  It  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  but  how  ? 
for  brute  force  can  only  be  checked  by  stronger  physical  power. 
^  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in 
peace ;  but  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and 
•overcome  him,  he  divideth  his  spoils.' " 

As  Mrs.  Whitby  waited  for  the  equipage  which  was  to  take  her 
to  Meerut,  she  witnessed  another  curious  scene.  Some  native 
troops  were  mobbing  Hodson,  who  was  calmly  seated  upon  his 
charger,  looking  more  like  a  statue  than  a  living  being.  ThA 
soldiers  were  strong-looking  men,  wearing  blue  turbans,  and  they 
tent  the  air  with  shouts  of  Burra  Lerai  Wallah  i  (great  in  battle) 
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while  with  tears  streaming  'down  their  faces  they  seized  HodiionV 
bridle^  dress,  hands  and  feet,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  his 
horse. 

Captain  Pevensey,  who  was  near,  told  Eleanor :  "  It  is  only  ihe- 
Goides  oome  in  from  the  Punjaub,  and  they  are  delighted  to  see- 
their  old  officer  again,  that  is  all !  The  Guides  have  made  a 
wonderful  march,  doming  from  the  Punjaub,  about  680  miles,  iit 
twenty  days ;  they  were  just  too  late  for  Bndlee-ke-Serai. 

Whitby  spent  that  day  with  the  Brigadier,  giving  orders  aad^ 
making  arrangements ;  he  oould  not  therefore  return  until  nearly 
six  o'clock  to  take  leave  of  his  wife,  whom  he  found  standing  out- 
side their  tent,  anxiously  looking  for  him.     "  I  am  late,"  he  said, 
'^bnt  really  could  not  oome  before.    Where  is  the  shigran  ?  " 

**  It  has  not  come  yet,''  answered  Eleanor*  '*  Good  gracious  t 
what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing,"  said  Whitby,  with  a  satirical  laugh  ;  "nothing — 
only  a  shot."  Then  they  heard  voices  in  the  near  distance,  and 
the  words,  soon  fatally  familiar  to  them,  '*  Gome  on  my  brother  t* 
Make  haste,  my  brother ! "  More  shots  quickly  followed  the  pioneer 
visitor. 

*'  We  are  attacked,"  said  Whitby.  *^  I  must  return  to  the 
Brigadier ;  go  to  the  rear  and  join  the  convoy,  they  will  be  able  to^ 
find  a  place  for  you  somewhere." 

They  gave  each  other  one  long,  heartfelt  kiss,  and  then  parted.. 
Eleanor  watched  her  husband  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight ;  she  felt 
almost  too  stunned  and  paralyzed  to  move.  "Oome,  Madam,'* 
said  the  ayah,  who  stood  near,  with  the  small  bundle  which  held  alt 
their  worldly  goods.  The  two  women  hurried  down  the  main 
street  of  the  camp,  on  every  side  of  which,  men  were  rushing  to 
seize  their  arms,  while  drums  beat  and  trumpets  sounded.  Eleanor- 
and  her  maid  stepped  aside  as  some  guns  came  thundering  past^ 
followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Guides,  with  the  ubiquitous 
Hodson,  and  his  handful  of  troopers,  now  far  too  busy  to  notice 
Eleanor's  scared  face.  The  mistress  and  servant  at  last  reached  a 
place  beyond  the  tents,  a  broad,  flat  plain,  the  old  race-course, 
bordered  by  some  fine  trees  growing  along  the  banks  of  a  canal^ 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  carriages,  elephants,  nor  escort.  "  We  • 
have  missed  them,"  said  Mrs.  Whitby,  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  am  not  at  all  sorry.  We  must  find  our  way  back  as  quickly  as^ 
we  can."  After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  for  they  repeatedly 
lost  themselves  in  the  darkness  which  had  suddenly  fallen,  they  • 
c<|uld  hear  the  roar  of  the  onslaught  going  on  in  front  of  the  Bidge. 
At  last  the  large  white  mess-^tent  of  the  200th  loomed  upon  theBki 
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out  of  the  obsourity — a  welcome  landmark.  "  We  are  home 
again/'  exclaimed  the  ayah  joyfully.  Eleanor  laughed  at  the 
woman's  idea  of  a  home,  but  she  was  delighted  to  perceive  the  tall' 
figure  of  her  husband,  who  approached  as  they  neared  the  tent. 
"  Nellie  "  he  said,  "  you  back  again !  how  is  this  ?  " 

''They  must  have  started/'  she  answered,  *'for  we  could  not  find 
them." 

**  You  will  have  to  wait  for  the  next  convoy  then ;  however,  my 
darling,  I  am  more  pleased  than  words  can  express  to  have  you 
with  me  a  little  longer." 

"If  they  would  only  let  me  stop  in  camp/'  said  his  wife. 

*'  That  must  depend  upon  Barnard.  You  are  only  a  camp- 
follower,  Nell,  and  must  either  obey  orders,  or  be  tried  by  drum- 
bead  court-martial." 

**  Then  I  will  obey  orders,"  she  laughed.  ''  Besides,  you  know 
I  have  an  innate  respect  for  lawfully  constituted  authority." 

'*  We  've  just  had  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  and  have  driven 
Pandy  back.  I  daresay  that  the  generous  200th  would  give  you 
some  supper  if  we  went  to  them." 

The  officers  of  the  200th  raised  a  hearty  cheer  at  Eleanor's 
unexpected  re-appearance  in  their  mess-tent,  and  overwhelmed  her 
and  her  husband  with  their  hospitalities.  The  term  ''  brother- 
officer  "  in  many  instances  is  more  than  a  mere  name,  and  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  fact  of  serving  in  the  same  corps  begets  life* 
long  friendships,  stronger  even  than  the  tie  of  kindred. 

**  The  stragglers,"  said  Maunders,  *'  of  whom  that  busybody 
Hodson  was  complaining,  have  reduced  themselves  to  Wake, 
who,  instead  of  going  to  hospital,  actually  got  into  the  city  of 
Delhi,  and  Miles  O'Connor,  who  had  been  drinking — as  usual. 
Wake  declares  he  saw  Burke  and  Carew  in  Doobghur  s  house  in 
Delhi,  also  that  the  inhabitants  and  troops  were  flying,  panic- 
stricken  ;  so  if  we  march  in,  the  town  is  ours.." 

The  fact  that  Eleanor  was  still  in  camp  was  reported  to  Sir  H* 
Barnard  by  Hodson,  who  also  stated  her  wish  to  remain. 

''  Poor  lady !  poor  lady  !  "  said  the  kind  old  man.  "  She  must 
stop  for  the  present,  until  the  next  convoy  of  wounded  starts  for 
Umballa." 

Thus  on  sufferance  Mrs.  Whitby  stayed  with  her  husband, 
sharing  with  him  the  hospitality  of  the  200th. 

The  sun  rose  the  next  morning,  the  10th  June,  in  exquisite 
beauty  and  splendour,  and  filled  the  dear  grey  sky  with  orange 
and  pink  light. 

**  Whitby  ! "  shouted  a  voice  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  Whitby 
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rushed  out  half  dressed^  with  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  reTolYsr 
in  the  other — ^the  usual  night  companions  of  men  in  those  timea. 
The  speaker  was  the  ever-vigilant  Hodson. 

"  The  mutineers  are  coming  up  again ;  ride  forward  and  warn 
Beed,  and  turn  out  his  plucky  little  Goorkhas.  Light  and  Tombs 
have  gone  to  the  front ;  if  their  guns  don't  make  the  rascals  torn 
tail,  what  will  ?  " 

By  this  time  Eleanor  bad  appeared,  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet ; 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  200th  were  rushing  out  of  their  tents. 

**  You  will  take  care  of  Bichard/'  she  said,  with  a  woman's  want 
of  logic  when  her  feelings  are  concerned,  *'  and  bring  him  safe 
back  to  me.  Major  Maunders  ?  " 

*'  That  I  will,"  laughed  he,  *^  or  rather  he  will  take  care  of  me, 
for  there  is  no  man  in  the  army  I  would  sooner  have  at  my  back 
in  a  scrimmage  than  Whitby !  " 

For  Whitby  to  call  for  his  horse,  to  dress,  and  buckle  on  his 
sword,  only  occupied  a  few  minutes.  One  hurried  farewell  kiss  to 
his  wife,  and  he  was  off. 

Mrs.  Whitby  soon  after  went  out  on  an  elevated  position  known 
as  the  General's  Mound,  from  whence  she  could  see  that  the  wbole 
camp  was  in  motion.  The  English  troops  were  moving  over  the 
hilly  country,  until  lost  to  sight  among  the  green  trees  of  a  thick 
grove,  which  surrounded  Metcalfe  House.  Then  at  length  the  far- 
away booming  of  guns  commenced,  which  was  the  first  intimation 
to  many  in  the  camp  that  something  of  importance  was  taking 
place. 

The  mound  where  Eleanor  was  at  first  the  only  watcher,  soon 
became  so  crowded,  that  there  was  barely  standing-room  on  it,  for, 
all  the  officers  not  engaged  in  the  fighting  had  hastened  there,  as 
it  was  a  good  look-out. 

The  English  were  that  day  perfectly  certain  of  success.  They 
looked  upon  a  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  triumph,  and  so  sare  were 
they  of  victory  that  they  hardly  gave  a  thought  to  the  sad  certainty 
that  some  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  that  morning  would  never 
return.  Such  was  the  public  opinion  of  the  minute,  and  this  con- 
fidence cheered  and  exhilarated  Eleanor's  heart. 

"  The  heavy  firing  has  ceased ;  that  is  good  for  us,  you  may  be 
sure,''  remarked  Captain  Coots  to  Eleanor.  It  was  now  twelve 
o'clock,  the  troops  had  started  at  sunrise.  It  was  a  more  sooreh- 
ing  day  than  ever,  the  cruel  Eastern  sun  beat  down  on  boming 
hot  rocks  and  dried-up  vegetation,  and  on  the  white,  dusty  roads. 
The  sky  in  its  intense  cloudless  blue  was  a  pitiless  expanse  of 
glittering  light. 
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^^  Gome  back  to  the  tent.  Madam/'  oried  the  ayah>  who  had 
followed  her.  '*  It  is  madness  to  stay  here  in  this  heat.  It  will 
,-give  you  a  brain  fever." 

Eleanor  followed  her  domestic  down  the  steep  narrow  path  un- 
Tosistinglyy  feeling  that  it  was  unwise  to  expose  herself  needlessly. 
They  were  walking  towards  their  tent,  when  Whitby's  groom  rushed 
/towards  them  breathless,  and  almost  speechless. 
The  English  are  retreating  !  "  he  gasped  out. 
And  your  master  ?  "  asked  Eleanor,  turning  so  sick  and  faint 
that  she  supported  herself  against  the  Ayah's  stronger  and  steadier 


**  The  Sahib  is  wounded,"  answered  the  man.  **  I  was  in  the 
Year  of  the  fight,  holding  his  second  horse,  and  heard  that  he  had 
fidlen." 

The  troops  were  returning.  First  they  saw  a  squadron  of  the 
Ouides  come  galloping  in,  their  horses  covered  with  foam  and  dust. 
Yery  shortly  some  guns  passed,  the  limbers  crowded  with  men 
|>rincipally  wounded ;  then  a  handful  of  British  Infantry,  still  re- 
taining a  fair  semblance  of  order,  although  the  men  were  suffering 
from  intense  thirsty  and  complete  exhaustion  from  exposure  to  the 
burning  sun^  and  could  hardly  drag  themselves  along.  Then  a 
•confused  mass  of  parts  of  regiments,  Hindostanees  and  Englishmen, 
mingled  together  without  much  attempt  at  order,  and  some  litters 
•containing  wounded.  The  wounded  were  taken  from  the  guns  and 
laid  in  rows  on  the  ground.  Eleanor  and  her  ayah,  Maria,  with 
pale  and  stricken  faces,  watched  each  body  of  travel  and  war- 
stained  men  as  they  defiled  past,  searching  in  vain  amongst  the 
Arong  of  unknown  faces  for  the  one  countenance  which  Eleanor 
loved  above  all  on  earth. 

And  now  her  heart  beat  quickly  and  then  seemed  to  stop,  as 
^thundering  by  came  the  General  and  his  staff,  thinned  to  half  the 
number  of  those  who  had  started  in  such  proud  array  that  morning, 
ibnt  Whitby  was  no  longer  among  them. 

**  He  is  in  the  rear — he  would  be  the  last  man  to  leave — he  must 
be  somewhere  else,"  faltered  Eleanor. 

''How  dreadfully  you  are  trembling,  Madam,"  said  the  pitying 
ayah. 

And  then,  joyfully  recognized  by  Eleanor's  eager  eyes,  the  900th 
•came  in. 

Eleanor  hastened  forward  to  speak  to  Maunders.  **  I  cannot  see 
Biohardy"  she  said,  ''  perhaps  on  account  of  the  confusion.  But 
jou  have  brought  him  back — you  said  you  would." 

'*  I  tried  to  save  him,"  answered  Maunders,   in   short,   qniak 
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aooents,  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes*  "  I  heard  he  was  wounded 
and  went  in  search  of  him.  Oar  troops  had  begun  to  retire;  al 
length  I  saw  Whitby  lying  on  the  ground,  unhorsed  and  wounded*" 
He  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  agonized  wife  standing  there,  that  he 
was  out  to  pieces ! 

''By  this  time  the  troops  had  gone  back/'  he  continued,  ''and 
the  enemy  were  close  at  band.  I  wished  to  bring  some  men  back 
to  carry  him  away  ;  but  Whitby  would  not  allow  it.  I  begged  him 
to  do  so.  At  last  he  said  '  Maunders,  you  haye  left  your  post,  go 
and  rejoin  your  regiment;  your  men  are  without  a  commandant,, 
you  are  wanted  there,  you  can  be  of  no  use  here.'  I  left  him  very 
reluctantly,  but  there  was  no  time  for  remonstrance,  for  the  enemy 
swept  up,  and  I  only  escaped  out  of  their  hands  by  being  well 
mounted.  As  it  was,  a  trooper  attacked  me,  and  only  left  me  when 
I  had  rejoined  my  men.  The  Guides  protected  our  rear;  but  we 
were  so  hotly  pressed,  that  every  now  and  then  the  rebels  cut  down 
a  man  from  our  ranks.  They  are  five  to  one  against  us,  yea 
know." 

''But  he  was  only  wounded,"  said  Eleanor,  who  was  utterly 
numbed  with  despair.     "  Oould  he  not  be  saved  even  now  ?  " 

''  He  is  badly  wounded,  and  it  is  three  miles  off,"  said  Maunders,, 
who  dared  not  add  that  those  barbarians  always  killed  the- 
wounded. 

Wake  now  came  running  up,  "  What  is  this  about  Richard  ?  **^ 
he  asked.  '*  Is  it  true  that  he  is  left  behind  wounded  ?  If  they 
will  allow  it,  and  any  men  will  join  me,  I  will  head  a  rescue." 

"  Yes,"  cried  his  sister,  excitedly,  "  save  him !  " 

''It  is  impossible,  I  fear,"  said  Maunders.  "It  would  never  be 
allowed,  and,  besides,  how  could  a  handful  of  men  cut  their  way 
through  thousands  ?  Every  man  is  a  great  loss  to  us,  and  we 
have  been  terribly  weakened  by  to-day's  fighting.  I  fear  Barnard 
will  never  permit  it." 

"If  Colonel  Bawley  had  lived  he  would  never  have  allowed. 
Bichard  to  be  sacrificed,"  said  Eleanor,  with  that  bitter  looking  to 
second  causes,  which  add  such  poignancy  to  our  misfortunes.  '*  I 
do  not  ask  that  more  lives  should  be  risked.  I  will  go  alone  and 
look  for  him  !     He  may  be  yet  alive." 

V  Eleanor,"  said  Wake,  "  that  is  madness.  Try  to  calm 
yourself." 

"  I  cannot.  Tou  know  how  we  loved  each  other.  Oh,  if  yoib 
oould  only  save  him  1 " 

"  This  is  not  civilized  war,"  interrupted  Maunders ;  "  we  moat 
count  our  wounded  among  the  dead.    Poor  Whitby  !  the  welfare  or 
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the  troops  was  always  his  first  and  last  thought ;  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  an  officer  like  him.  I  mast  go  to  my  post ;  but  I  will  come 
back  again  to  you,  Mrs.  Whitby."  Eleanor  hardly  heard  his  words. 

**  Do  come  to  the  tent.  Madam/'  pleaded  Maria.  ^ 

'^No;  oh  no!"  answered  her  mistrera,  wildly.  ^'I  could  not 
bear  to  see  that  place  without  him.  It  would  be  agony.  I  will  not 
believe  that  he  is  dead;  they  cannot  have  killed  him.  I  will 
watch  here  in  case  he  comes ;  at  least,  let  me  see  the  spot  where 
my  eyes  last  rested  on  him." 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  turmoil ;  litters  passing 
with  wounded  men,  bodies  of  soldiers  marching;  on  every  side 
hurried  preparations  for  defending  the  Bidge  in  case  of  a  further 
attack.  The  passing  soldiers  looked  with  pitying  dismay  at  the 
dazedy  grief-stricken  £leanori  who  was  scarcely  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

*'  Let  us  go  up  there/'  she  said  at  last ;  "  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
the  road,  and  there  is  a  shady  tree  to  sit  under." 

When  they  reached  the  spot,  they  found  it  dominated  the  city. 
Men  still  passed  them^  hurrying  to  their  posts ;  guns  were  being 
loaded,  and  batteries  were  being  made.  The  burning  fiery  sun 
beat  down  on  them,  while  "  the  busy  hum  of  men  "  rose  from 
the  city  below.  They  could  hear  in  the  camp  strong  English 
Yoices*  calling  to  each  other,  and  the  strokes  of  the  pickaxes  as 
they  hurriedly  threw  up  the  earthwork  of  the  defence.  They  could 
see  troops  moving ;  a  squadron  of  Englishmen  sent  to  hold 
on  important  post.  Eleanor  watched  all  these  preparations  with 
lack-lustre  eyes,  tearless  and  silent,  in  the  waywardness  of  grief 
and  despair ;  and  again,  when  her  attendant  begged  her  to  return 
to  the  camp,  she  replied,  ''I  cannot!  let  me  remain  here  in  the* 
open  air.  I  have  neither  hope  nor  interest  in  anything,  and  I 
never  shall  have  again." 

Night  fell ;  the  night  which  falls  so  suddenly  in  the  tropics,  and. 
the  attack  recommenced  with  a  fierce  and  long  cannonade,  and  a 
perfect  storm  of  musket-sfaots.  The  shot  and  shell  fell  round  her 
like  hail,  but  Eleanor  heeded  them  not ;  as  in  a  trance  she  heard 
the  sinister  whizzing  shriek  of  the  shell  as  it  travelled  through 
the  air^  and  the  heavy  thud  with  which  it  struck  the  ground. 
Then  some  tents  caught  fire  and  cast  a  lurid  glare  upon  the 
scene;  and  then  arose  the  sound  of  men  marching,  voices  and 
outcries  in  the  darkness,  and  high  above  all  rang  the  war-cry  of 
the  assailants,  "Allah!  Allah!"  and  still  she  watched  and 
waited. 

'*  Dearest  Eleanor ! "  said  Wake's  voice,  ''  Hodson  beseeches 
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you  to  come  in  ;  you  are  ander  fire  here.  The  tents  of  the  200th 
is  one  of  the  least  exposed  places ;  let  me  take  you  there/' 

"  The  shot  and  shell  will  not  kill  me/'  she  answered  bitterly ; 
*'  I  long  for  death.  But  he  is  not  dead.  Oh !  tell  me  that  he 
will  return ;  he  was  only  wonnded." 

"  Vain  hope,  my  poor  sister,  those  cruel  human  tigers  always 
kill  the  wounded." 

**  I  saw  a  soldier's  wife  at  Budlee-ka-Serai,"  she  continued  in  an 
unnaturally  calm  manner ;  **  she  opened  the  curtains  of  a  littar, 
and  there  she  found  her  dead.  I  almost  envy  her  now^  if  I  only 
knew  the  worst,  if  I  only  had  his  body." 

New  sorrows  speak,  old  sorrows  are  dumb. 

"  It  cannot  be  true,"  she  said  to  her  brother.  "  My  husband, 
^ho  left  me  only  this  morning  so  strong  and  well,  how  shall  I 
live  without  him  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  should  go  mad  when  I  think  of 
Bichard  lying  grayeless  among  the  unburied  dead ;  food  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Perhaps  he  is  sufifering 
pain  and  thirst,  or  perhaps  some  marauder  has  giren  him  a  cotip 
-de  grcLce^^ 

While  she  spoke,  a  firmament  of  glittering  brightness,  like  the 
eyes  of  Divine  Mercy,  looked  down  on  the  sorrow-stricken  woman* 

*'I  am  very  miserable  now/'  she  continued,  ''but  still  I  have  been 
'blessed ;  if  it  were  all  to  happen  over  again,  and  yet  end  so  fatally, 
I  would  still  do  as  I  have  done.  I  have  had  my  happiness,  for  I 
have  been  loved  by  him,  and  I  have  been  his  wife.  Nothing  can 
•take  from  me  the  recollection  of  so  much  joy.  I  would  sooner 
bave  the  memory  of  my  glorious  dead,  than  any  living  love." 

Wake  w^  looking  moodily  from  the  Bidge,  down  upon  the 
great  walled  city. 

*'If  they  would  only  storm  the  place/'  he  sighed.  *' Delay 
may  be  fatal  to  tliem.**  He  was  thinking  of  the  English  hostages 
in  Doobghur's  hand. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Marshal  Saxe  used  to  say  that  the  secret  of  sucoess  in  campaign- 
ing lies  in  the  legs.  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Huntingdon  election  in  1869,  ascribed  a  similar  saying  to  Napoleon 
the  Great,  whom  he  represented  as  saying,  **  Battles  are  as  ofken 
won  by  the  leg  as  by  the  arm/'  Napoleon,  indeed,  was  never  in- 
attentive to  any  small  detail  that  affected  the  soldier,  and  was 
especially  careful  in  the  matter  of  shoes,  writing  to  Marshal 
Berthier,  June  28th,  1805,  and  bidding  him  '' master  all  the 
details  "  for  his  projected  invasion  of  England ;  his  soldiers  shoea^ 
to  receive  special  attention.  The  Wellington  despatches  prove  how 
careful  our  own  great  general  was  in  the  same  particular,  repeatedly 
urging  upon  the  Government  of  the  day  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  his  army  in  Spain  with  proper  supplies  of  boots,  and  stating 
his  reluctance  to  encounter  manifest  risks  by  leading  into  the  field 
foot-sore  men.  In  the  last  great  American  War,  the  Federals  often 
laughed  at  the  ragged  and  shoeless  followers  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  the  other  Gonfederate  generals.  But,  if  there  was  too  little 
shoe  in  the  one  case,  there  was  too  much  in  the  other. 

^The  shoes  of  the  Federal  Army,"  said  the  Times,  October  29th^ 
1862, ''  supplied  on  contract  by  rich  shoe  manufacturers  in  England 
— ^none  of  whom  very  ardently  desire  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war — are  not  better  fitting  than  the  shoes  of  soldiers  are  generally 
found  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  produce  in  a  few  days 
callosities  on  toe  and  heel  that  impede  the  advance  and  aggravate 
the  retreat,  and  sometimes  render  an  army  with  shoes  no  match  for 
an  army  without  them." 

One  of  these  shoe  merchants  and  contractors  was  a  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  raised  to  a  general's  rank  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  wha 
assisted  his  Gt)vemment  in  providing  the  army  with  an  entirely  new 
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•corps — that  of  corn-doctors,  or,  as  they  termed  themselves,  pedicaies 
and  chiropodists,  one  of  whom,  with  assistants,  was  attached  to  each 
division  of  the  army,  to  reduce  the  callosities  caused  by  the  con- 
tractor's boots  and  shoes.  **  How  happy,''  says  the  author  of  The 
Virginians,  ii.  856,  **  he  whose  foot  fits  the  shoe  which  fortane 
^ves  him."  A  happiness,  indeed,  to  that  foot-soldier  who  has  to 
wear  a  boot  of  a  *'  fixed  size." 

Suwarrow,  the  famous  Bussian  general,  slept,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  fully  armed,  boots  and  all,  prepared  for  any  emergenoy. 
When  he  was  lazy^  and  wished  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  sleep,  he 
usually  took  off  one  spur.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that 
Suwarrow's  boots  were  not  made  to  a  fixed  size  furnished  by  con- 
tract to  all  the  generals.  It  has  been  urged  that  great  improTO- 
ments  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  our  manufacture  of  boots 
-for  the  army,  and  that  every  care  is  used  in  the  inspection  of  the 
-contractor's  work,  and  in  returning  it  to  him  if  there  are  less  than 
four  stitches  to  the  inch,  or  "  shavings  "  in  the  soles^  or  any  other 
-scamped  work.  Still,  the  fact  remains,  so  many  men,  so  many  feet ; 
and  one  fixed  shoe  cannot  possibly  fit  a  whole  regiment.  The  boots 
worn  by  agricultural  labourers,  a  large  number  of  whom  form  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufactured  article  of  the  foot-soldier,  are 
made  so  narrow  and  tight  at  and  above  the  ankle  that  they  oaose 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  to  cease  growing;  so  that  an  agricultoral 
labourer  at  forty  years  of  age  has  often  no  more  calf  than  a  lad  of 
twelve ;  and  this  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  training  of  the  future 
foot-soldier,  because  the  strongest  muscle  of  the  human  body  is 
that  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  is  able  to  support  the  weight 
-of  the  body.  Archbishop  Whateley  was  aware  of  this,  as  he  was  of 
most  things,  and  once  spoke  of  it  at  a  grand  vice-regal  dinner- 
party at  the  Oastle,  Dublin,  challenging  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  to 
test  the  experiment  by  standing  upon  his,  the  archbishop's  out** 
stretched  leg.  The  bishop,  however,  declined  to  perform  the  part 
of  Columbine  to  his  right  reverend  brother's  Harlequin.  The 
•countryman's  boots,  too,  are  heavy;  not  so  weighty,  indeed,  as 
those  made  for  the  divers,  who,  in  1861,  were  employed  to  remove 
the  piers  of  old  Westminster  Bridge,  and  whose  boots,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  force  of  the  stream,  were  provided  with  leaden  soles, 
weighing  eighteen  pounds ;  but  they  are  too  heavy  aud  clumsy  for 
the  healthy  purposes  of  nature,  although  this  circumstance  of  prior 
experience  may  go  far  better  to  reconcile  many  a  raw  recruit  to 
that  ill-fitting  pair  of  bluchers  in  which  he  will  have  to  perform  his 
regimental  drills.  By  some  it  has  been  considered  that  this  form 
•of  the  blucher  boot  or  of  the  lace-up  boot  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
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provide  support  to  the  ankles  when  a  foot-soldier  is  heavily  knap- 
-saoked  and  accoutred,  and  in  full  marching  order ;  while  by  others 
the  contrary  opinion  is  held,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  best  form  of 
shoe  for  a  soldier  is  one  that  comes  up  to  (but  not  above)  the 
tmkle,  and  is  there  fastened  with  a  strap ;  while  nttacbed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoe  is  a  gaiter  or  greave  of  soft  leather,  into 
which  the  trousers  can  be  pushed  and  strapped  round  the  lower 
-part  of  the  leg. 

The  gaiter  or  '^  spat "  of  the  Highland  regiments  is,  perhaps,  a 
still  better  plan,  as  it  is  made  of  leather,  or  stout  canvas  sail-cloth, 
jand  fitted  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  running  up  the  back  seam, 
which  makes  the  spat  to  fit  close  to  the  leg,  and  gives  great  support 
hoth  to  the  ankle  and  calf.  The  march  of  a  Highlander  in  his 
Bock,  shoe,  and  spat,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  British  army. 
The  ancient  sock  of  the  Highland  soldier  was  the  buskin,  or 
hrogue,  of  un tanned  leather  or  skin,  commonly  worn  with  the  hairy 
side  outwards.  In  such  a  sock  or  boot  the  water  did  not  accumu* 
late,  so  that  there  was  an  old  Gaelic  saying,  "  Running  shall  not 
go  out  of  my  foot,  nor  puddle  out  of  my  shoe  until "  so  and  so 
shall  happen. 

At  the  famous  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ever  gained  by  irregular  over  regular  troops,  when  the 
charge  was  made  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  *'  Dundee  gave 
the  word,"  says  Macaulay,  iii.,  860,  "the  Highlanders  dropped 
their  plaids.  A  few  who  were  so  laxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks 
of  untanned  hide  spurned  them  away.  It  was  long  remembered 
in  Locbaber  that  Lochiel  took  off  what  was  probably  the  only  pair 
of  shoes  in  his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men." 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  English  travellers  who  have, 
like  the  foot-soldiers,  to  make  long  and  forced  marches,  are  greatly 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  subject  of  socks  and  shoes  ;  for  while 
Mr.  Galton  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  European  shoes  and 
thick  woollen  socks,  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  advocated  the  barefoot 
system.  In  Abyssinia  he  went  four  years  barefoot,  and  testified 
that,  in  such  a  rocky  country,  *'  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  pass  many  places  excepting  barefoot,"  and  it  is  *'  far  more  com- 
fortable to  go  without  shoes,  after  a  little  practice." 

Nature,  in  such  a  case,  is  allowed  to  have  free  play,  but  when 
encased  in  boots  or  shoes,  the  foot  is  more  or  less  distorted.  This 
form  as  Dr.  Meyer  has  said  is  **  straight  insides  and  curved  out- 
sides  " ;  and  all  models  of  nature,  from  those  in  Grecian  statues 
to  the  specimens  in  modem  Arab  or  Bed  Indians,  testify  to  the 
correctness  of  this  roughly  stated  formula. 
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What  can  be  done  by  a  good  walker,  and  how  far  his  pedestritt 
powers  are  governed  by  the  ooverings  of  his  feet,  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  (abbreviated)  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Bobb, 
as  given  in  Sportaacrupiana. 

After  eight  honrs'  hard  work,  duck-shooting,  in  the  swamps  and 
morasses  of  Kincardineshire,  Oaptain  Boss  was  having  a  quiet  nap 
after  dinner^  when  he  was  awakened  by  Sir  A.  L.  Hay,  who  said, 
''Boss,  old  fellow,  I  want  you  to  jump  up  and  go  as  myumpin 
with  Lord  Kennedy  to  Inverness.  I  have  made  a  bet  of  £2,500 
that  I  get  there  before  him." 

My  answer  was,  <<  AU  right,  I  am  ready,"  and  off  we  started,  there  and  tlieD,k 
eyening  costume,  with,  as  was  the  custom  then,  thin  shoes  and  silk  stockiogB  w 
our  feet.  .  .  .  We  went  straight  across  the  mountains,  and  it  was  a  longish  walL 
(The  distance  is  about  95  miles.)  I  caUed  to  my  servant  to  foUow  with  my  walking* 
shoes  and  worsted  stockings,  and  Lord  Kennedy  did  the  same.  They  overtook  v 
after  we  had  gone  seven  or  eight  mUes.  Fancy  my  disgust;  my  idiot  brooghtiM 
certainly  worsted  stockings,  but  instead  of  shoes  a  pair  of  tight  Wellington  boota 
....  The  sole  of  one  boot  vanished  twenty-five  miles  from  Ihveniess,  and  I  hid 
to  finish  the  walk  barefooted.  We  walked  all  night,  next  day,  and  the  next  mgkt— 
nining  torrents  all  the  way.  We  crossed  the  Grampians,  making  a  parfaoi^ 
straight  line,  and  got  to  Inverness  at  6  ▲.!!. 

Here  is  a  forced  march  of  96  miles,  begun  in  pumps  sad  silk 
stockings,  and  chiefly  performed  barefoot.  No  English  foot  soldior, 
with  shoes  of  the  fixed  size,  oould  have  dreamed  of  such  a  pede^ 
trian  performance. 
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The  whole  British  army  did  not  contain  a  more  ridiculously  happy 
couple  than  Captain  and  Mrs.  Orey.  They  had  now  been  married 
nearly  three  whole  months,  and  in  Evie's  eyes  Oharley  was  the  very 
perfection  of  a  smart  good-looking  soldier,  made  to  be  worshipped 
when  arrayed  in  all  his  gaudia  of  scarlet  and  gold,  a  young  demi- 
god. On  the  other  hand,  Charley's  every  look  and  word  expressed 
his  deep  conviction  that  pretty  Evie  was  the  very  perfection  of 
little  wives.  To  hear  his  comments  on  matrimony  in  general,  and 
in  particular  to  see  him  doing  the  honours  of  his  little  furnished 
house,  crammed  with  brand  new,  useless  wedding  presents,  to  hear 
him  abusing  mess  life  to  a  former  bachelor  friend,  you  would  never 
have  imagined  that  Captain  Grey  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  at  a  mess  table. 

As  for  Evie,  she  had  taken  the  scarlet  fever  irrevocably  and 
completely.  To  hear  her  little  soldierly,  and  often  erroneous^ 
epithets  and  slang,  you  would  have  imagined  she  had  always  been 
brought  up  in  the  barrack  square,  or  within  sound  of  the  bugle  call, 
instead  of  in  the  sequestered  ruralism  of  a  country  vicarage. 

The  Greys  were  quartered  at  Dover.  The  society  of  that  water- 
ing-place is  extremely  military,  and  abhors  dulness  as  it  does  the 
plague.  It  is  not  particularly  select  or  fastidious  in  its  search  for 
amusement.  But  the  Greys  were  far  too  much  in  love  with  each 
other  to  be  much  affected  by  their  surroundings,  and  the  madding 
crowd  left  them  very  much  to  themselves.  For  who  are  so  un- 
interesting as  a  pair  of  very  married  lovers! 

The  nest  of  these  turtle-does  was  a  little  furnished  house  on  the 
marine  parade,  whence,  at  the  receipt  of  marching  orders,  they 
could  spread  their  wings  and  fly  off  to  other  quarters,  in  the  usual 
exceedingly  limited  lapse  of  time  allowed  by  the  Horse  Guards 
authorities.    The  minors  was  "  mounted/'  as  the  French  say,  by  two 
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servants,  one  Captain  Grey's  b&t-man,  a  soldier  of  his  regiment, 
McGlaughlan  by  name,  and  the  other  a  very  dragon  of  a  widowed 
cook,  of  uncertain  age  and  temper,  bat  about  whose  lack  of  per- 
sonal charms  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all. 

McClaughlan,  after  the  manner  of  officers'  servants,  was  as 
convertible  as  a  piece  of  portable  barrack  furniture  which  is  a  sofa 
or  arm-chair  by  day,  a  bed  by  night.  In  the  morning  he  tamed  up 
from  barracks,  an4j  taking  possession  of  his  master's  dressing-room, 
performed  therein,  with  the  accompaniment  of  much  whistling,  and 
even  occasional  snatches  of  song,  sundry  mysteries  connected  with 
pipeclay  and  blacking,  lie  would  then  bring  the  breakfast  into 
the  dining-room,  walking  with  a  tread  heavy  with  ammunition 
boots,  and  clad  in  a  cast-off  suit  of  check  dittos  of  his  master's. 
The  cut  of  the  latter's  hair,  and  the  curl  of  the  latter's  moustache, 
he  endeavoured  strenuously  to  imitate,  as  far  as  in  him  lay. 

In  the  afternoon,  and  for  dinner,  McGlaughlan  donned  an  old 
dress  suit  of  Captain  Grey's,  and  waited  with  a  precision  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  professional  greengrocer.  Indeed, 
but  for  his  moustache,  you  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  latter 
functionary,  when  he  didn't  speak.  On  such  occasions  his  speech 
betrayed  him;  as,  for  instance,  when  asked  what  dish  he  was 
proffering,  he  exclaimed  : 

*'  Shure  !  blessed  if  I  knows,  Sur !  " 

The  first  parting  is  always  bitter,  though  the  saying  of  good-bye, 
like  prime  October,  mellows  with  time.  Evie  positively  cried  her 
eyes  out  when  her  Charley  broke  to  her  that  he  was  ordered  away 
on  a  general  court-martial  at  Folkestone  for  three  whole  days. 
Huw  those  three  days  passed  she  never  quite  knew.  She  tried  to 
read  a  novel.  But  what  story  was  now  so  interesting  as  that  of 
her  love,  what  hero  could  compete  in  attractions  with  her  Charley! 
She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  dearest  school- friend,  full  of  Charley, 
which  bored  the  recipient,  who  was  not  the  happy  possessor  of  such 
a  treasure,  very  considerably.  She  tried  to  housekeep  a  little,  but 
that  the  dragon  of  a  cook  sternly  refused  to  allow,  and  very  wisely, 
too,  as  her  mistress  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  sally  out  with  a  little  bag  laden  with  small  red  leather 
volumes,  and  to  embark  on  that  mysterious  domestic  operation 
known  as  ^*  paying  the  books/'  But  she  quailed  before  the  trades- 
people whom  she  knew  were  cheating  her,  was  uncertain  about  her 
change,  and  finally  desisted.  But  for  fear  of  McClaughlan,  who 
had  asked  for  a  holiday,  she  would  have  liked  to  tidy  her  husband's 
things.  But  she  dared  not  interfere  with  the  seirvants'  vested 
rights* 
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Finally,  however,  the  weary  time  of  waiting  oame  to  an  end, 
and  joyfully  Evie  decided  to  go  down  and  meet  her  Charley  at  the 
6.80  train.  The  evening  was  chilly,  the  thoughtful  little  wife 
looked  for  his  overcoat  to  take,  down  for  him.  She  was  pleased 
not  to  find  it.  It  showed  that  her  injunctions  were  beginning  to 
be  feltj  and  that  Charley  had  begun  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  crowd  at  the  station  somewhat  damped  her  ardour.  She 
might  miss  him  in  the  throng  when  the  train  came  in*  She 
decided  it  would  be  best  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  line,  whence  she  could  command  a  view  of  the  passengers. 

Evie's  heart  went  pit-a-pat  as  the  bell  rang,  and  the  train,  pant- 
ing into  the  station,  disgorged  its  contents.  Another  moment  and 
her  face  flushed  crimson  with  joy,  as  she  peered  anxiously  over  the 
railing  down  on  to  the  crowd  on  the  platform. 

No ;  there  was  no  mistaking  that  manly  figure,  erect  and  soldier- 
like, albeit  clad  in  dittos  and  a  light  overcoat,  and  swinging  a 
cane.  It  was  getting  dusk,  but  Evie  felt  she  would  have  known 
bim  amongst  thousands ! 

But  ah  !  what  is  the  sudden  sight  that  stays  her  feet  about  to 
fly  down  the  steps  to  meet  him,  and  causes  the  poor  little  girl  to 
olap  her  hand  to  her  side  with  a  sudden  stab  of  pain  ? 

A  second  figure  joins  the  first,  and  a  female  one  !  Such  a  figure, 
too,  clad  in  the  loudest  of  draggled  costumes,  and  wearing  the 
fluffiest  of  heavy  black  fringes.  And  she  links  her  arm  affec- 
tionately in  his,  and  leers  up  into  his  face  and  laughs. 

How  poor  Evie  got  home  she  never  knew.  She  did  so,  however, 
and  on  the  hall  table  found  a  telegram  awaiting  her. 

"  From  Captain  Grey  to  Mrs.  Grey :  detained,  do  not  wait 
dinner." 

Detained  !  Of  course  he  was;  had  she  not  seen  him  detained  with 
her  own  eyes !  and  by  whom  ? 

Evie  sent  dinner  down  again  untasted,  and  lay  crying  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa  in  an  agony  of  despair,  till,  like  the  child  she 
was,  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Some  time  later,  the  fire  was  burning  low  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  sound  of  a  manly  footstep  in  the  hall  below  awoke  her 
with  a  sudden  start.  Only  half  awake,  and  forgetful  of  aught  else 
save  that  Charley  had  returned,  she  flew  to  the  door,  and  down  the 

stairs. 

Under  the  dimly  burning  hall-lamp  stood  the  well-known  tall 
figure  in  the  checks,  endeavouring  to  hang  up  the  light  overcoat 
on  its  accustomed  peg. 

Evie  darted  forward  with  a  cry  and  outstretched  arms*    The 
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figure  turned  round  and  revealed  McGlaughlan's  face,  somewbat 
flushed.     He  straightened  himself  as  with  difficulty  to  attention. 

''  Beg  pardin'  mum,  but  I  come  to  shee  ash  if  sh'  oap*n  wash 
come  home/' 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  thundering  peal  at  the  front-door  belL 
Half  dazedy  Evie  walked  to  it,  and  opened  it  herself,  to  find  henelf 
in  her  husband's  arms. 

The  next  evening,  after  dinner,  when  Evie  occupied  her  aoons- 
tomed  seat  on  the  hearthrug,  with  her  little  head  leant  back  against 
Oharley's  knee,  she  asked,  somewhat  constrainedly,  as  she  touched 
his  coat  sleeve : 

**  I  say,  Charley  darling,  why  don't  you  wear  that  nice  check 
suit  you  used  to  ?  " 

**  That  check  suit  ?  Oh  !  I  've  cast  that — gave  it  to  McClaughlan 
— ^it  was  awfully  old,  you  know — had  it  before  we  married.  Bye 
the  bye,  Evie,''  he  added,  *'  I  think  I  must  give  McGlaaghlan  the 
sack,  too.  He  was  drunk  again  last  night,  and  I  hear  he 's  been 
seen  going  about  in  my  overcoat,  and  I  'm  sure  he 's  either  lost  or 
appropriated  my  best  stick— yes,  I  '11  send  him  back  to  doty." 

Evie  was  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Prince  George  of  Wales  presented  the  prizes  to  the  boys  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools.  Addressing  the  boys,  His  Boyal 
Highness  said  :  *'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  come  here  to-day 
to  give  away  the  prizes,  and  see  how  smart  you  are  on  parade,  and 
how  well  you  go  through  your  drill.  Being  in  the  Navy  myself,  I 
naturally  take  great  interest  in  your  school,  and  hope,  in  not 
many  years  to  come,  to  meet  some  of  you  afloat.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  I  have  obtained  for  you,  from  the  Admiralty,  an  extra 
week's  holiday  this  year,  on  account  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee." 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  addressing  the  cadets  of  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy,  congratulated  them  upon  their  good  conduct, 
but  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  ''  average  "  examination, 
which  had  just  been  passed  by  the  commission  class,  and  after 
exhorting  the  cadets  who  were  about  to  join  the  army  to  continue 
their  studies,  expressed  his  regret  at  hearing  of  deficiences  in 
riding  and  gymnastics.  "  An  artilleryman  who  had  not  learnt  to 
ride  well  would  not  be  of  much  use ;  and  even  an  engineer,  with 
his  multifarious  duties  to  perform,  must  find  himself  frequently  in 
dilemmas  if  he  had  not  early  learnt  to  be  at  home  in  the  saddle. 
Gymnastics  also,  were  of  immense  advantage  to  the  soldier.  He 
would  rather  see  a  man  play  cricket  than  lawn  tennis  (laughter), 
though  the  latter  was  a  pretty  and  probably  interesting  game, 
especially  for  the  ladies ;  but  he  liked  to  see  a  man,  even  at  play, 
work  hard  and  perspire."     (Cheers.) 

The  Beport  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Army 
Manufacturing  Departments  has  been  issued.  The  Committee 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  ordnance 
factories,  who  should  be  the  sole  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  War  Office  and  the  manufacturing  departments  subject 
to  him.  A  chief  mechanical  engineer  should  be  appointed,  re- 
sponsible for  the  manufacture  in  all  branches ;  also  an  inspector- 
general  of  warlike  stores  to  test  all  weapons^  for  which  he  will  be 
responsible. 
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Lieut.-Ooloiiel  Yisoount  Downe  has  been  selected  for  the  com* 
mand  of  the  10th  Hussars. 

An  habitue  of  the  House  of  Commons  writes : — *'  One  of  the 
favourite  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  Sir  Richard 
Temple.  He  is  not  a  frequent  speaker,  though  when,  as  a  short 
time  since,  he  answered  a  question,  he  is  sure  to  command  an 
intensely  interested  audience.  But  there  is  something  about  Sir 
Bichard  intensely  attractive.  I  have  been  an  habitui  of  the 
House  ever  since  Sir  Bichard  has  been  a  member  of  it,  and  yet 
I  find  myself  every  now  and  then  regarding  him  with  as  curious 
an  eye  as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  in  my  life.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  is  an  enormous  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and,  as 
he  is  the  most  genial  of  men,  he  is  beloved  wherever  he  goes.*' 

Mr.  W.  Freeman-Thomas  commences  another  season  of  Pro- 
menade Concerts  at  Covent  Garden.  He  will,  this  year,  however, 
be  opposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  which  offers  a  similar 
entertainment.  All  wish  Mr.  Freeman-Thomas  every  success. 
He  gave  a  capital  entertainment  last  year,  never  broke  faith  with 
the  public,  and  promises  even  a  better  programme  this  season. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  late  Mrs.  Wilson  Barrett, 
when  she  was  Miss  Heath,  held  the  post  of  reader  to  the  Queen. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  the  London  Pavilion  should  do  so. 
Mr.  E.  Villiers  has  invented  a  sliding  roof,  which  keeps  the  theatre, 
on  the  hottest  nights,  cool  and  agreeable,  and  a  better  conducted 
audience  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  any  place  of  amuscnuent. 
The  programme  is  an  excellent  and  varied  one,  including  twenty 
different  performances.  Among  the  artists  at  present  playing 
there  I  may  mention  the  popular  comedian,  Mr.  Harry  Bickards, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Watson,  the  Wilson  troup  of  acrobats.  Pro- 
fessor Wingfield  and  his  performing  dogs,  and  many  others  well 
known  to  fame.  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  with  all  I  saw, 
and  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  places  of  amusement 
now  open  in  London. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  production  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris's  new 
melodrama.  Pleasure,  at  Drury  Lane,  is  September  8rd. 

The  first  piece  produced  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  is  a  melodrama  of  the  old 
Adelphi  and  Surrey  type.  The  Shfidows  of  a  Oreai  City^  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  (Bip  Van  Winkle),  and  Mr.  B.  Z.  Sher- 
well.  The  first  act  introduces  us  to  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  a  low 
quarter  of  New  York,  where  nearly  all  the  characters  meet. 
Nathan,  the  pawnbroker;  Benson,  the  gentlemanly  villain;  and 
Tom  Cooper,  a  good-hearted  sailor  of  die  old  type.    The  chief 
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incidents  which  form  the  basis  of  the  story  oconr  in  this  act,  and 
the  audience  fairly  roused  at  starting,  never  lose  their  interest  in  it 
till  the  climax  in  the  fifth  act  is  reached.  In  the  second  act  we 
see  the  corrupt  character  of  the  officials  at  Blackwell  Island,  so 
that  policemen  and  prison  warders  are  presented  under  new  aspects. 
A  panoramic  efiect,  moreover,  in  this  act,  which  accompanies  the 
escape  of  two  convicts  from  the  island  furnishes  a  striking  view  of 
New  York  by  night,  with  East  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  rocks 
at  Hell  Gate.  The  next  two  acts  pass  in  a  huge  boat-house  on 
Harlem  River,  and  afford  Miss  Mary  Rorke  and  Mr.  I.  H. 
Barnes  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  histrionic  art — the  lady 
all  brightness  and  tenderness,  and  Mr.  Barnes  earnest  and  chival- 
rous as  her  sailor  lover.  The  last  act  is  thoroughly  realistic,  and 
full  of  those  situations  which  the  lovers  of  melodrama  look  for, 
and  so  well  is  this  sustained  throughout,  that  (he  audience  leave  in 
the  highest  possible  spirit.  Miss  Orace  Hawthorne  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  a  piece  which  will  be  well  supported 
by  the  public.  The  acting  is  excellent  all  round.  Two  very 
serious  villains,  George  Benson,  described  as  a  man  about  town, 
and  Abe  Nathan,  a  Hebrew  pawnbroker,  are  well  played  respec- 
tively by  Mr.  S.  Abingdon  and  Mr.  H.  Parker.  Mr.  Harry 
NichoUs  plays  a  low-minded  thief,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  creates  much  laughter.  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  an 
American  artist,  played  the  part  of  a  warm-hearted  Irish  girl 
with  great  spirit,  and  repeatedly  drew  down  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  Basset-Roe,  a  careful  actor,  played  the  part  of  a 
detective  with  artistic  ability.  The  performance  is  a  very  even 
one,  and  the  interest  of  the  drama  never  flags  throughout  the 
five  acts.  It  should,  and  doubtless  will,  have  a  long  run.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  performance  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  appeared 
before  the  curtain,  and,  in  a  pretty  speech,  thanked  the  audience 
for  their  kindness ;  promised  them  Theodora  in  the  autumn,  and 
said  that  her  occupation  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  was  none  of  her 
seeking.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  on  his  return  from  America,  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  say  how  it  was  that  he  was  no  longer 
lessee  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  ! 

At  the  Alhambra  Theatre  of  Varieties,  one  of  the  coolest  and 
safest  theatres  in  London,  the  veteran,  Mr.  Charles  Moreton,  has 
scored  another  success  by  his  latest  production  Algeria.  The  old 
Field-Marshal  has  retained  the  staff  he  has  so  often  led  to  victory. 
M.  Hauser  has  limned  the  details  of  this  his  newest  diver iissement 
with  his  accustomed  artistic  accuracy.  In  the  first  tableau  is 
shown  a  market  place  in  Algeria;    in  the  second,   an  African 
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interior ;  and,  in  the  third,  a  bold  pictaresque  soene  representing 
the  pirates'  encampment  on  the  sea-shore.  What  dances,  and  what 
groupings  give  life  and  animation  to  these  pictures,  the  h^ibituis  of 
the  Alfaambra  will  easily  imagine.  Then,  the  music  is  Mr.  Jacobs', 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  his  versatility  and  talent  is  sach  thai 
'*  his  *  local  colour '  is  as  purely  Oriental  here  as  it  is  Bussian  in 
Nadir.''  Mr.  Henry  Emden's  scenery  is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
M.  Besche  has  designed  the  dresses  with  his  acoustomed  skill  and 
Oriental  fancy ;  and  M.  Alias  has  not  only  sustained,  but  increased, 
his  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  oat  those 
designs.  Mdlle.  Ad6le  Zailio,  Mdlle.  Paris,  Mdlle.  Marie  and 
Mdlle.  Germain  all  dance  in  a  manner  that  commands  high  admira- 
tion. The  spectacle  is  replete  with  interest  and  splendour,  and  the 
reward  of  the  b&ton  is  richly  deserved. 

A  question  has  frequently  cropped  up  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  clubs  from  time  to  time  when  an  officer  on  full  pay  has  been 
elected  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  he  ought, 
in  fairness,  to  continue  drawing  his  full  pay  during  the  six  months 
of  each  year  when  he  was  attending  his  Parliamentary  duties.  But 
up  to  the  present  time,  either  owing  to  the  few  officers  concerned, 
or  to  a  fear  of  interfering  with  the  high  privileges  of  Parliament, 
no  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter.  It  falls  hard  upon  the 
other  officers  of  a  regiment  if  an  officer  is  borne  on  the  strength  of 
his  regiment,  but  performs  no  regimental  duty.  A  regimental  officer 
on  obtaining  an  appointment  on  the  staff,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
which  necessitates  his  leaving  the  regiment,  is  what  is  technically 
termed  seconded  in  the  regiment.  What  does  "  seconded  "  mean  ? 
A  second  officer  is  added  to  a  regiment  in  place  of  the  first,  who  is 
unable,  on  account  of  having  obtained  an  *' extra  regimental" 
appointment,  to  perform  his  regimental  duties.  The  result  of 
**  seconding  "  an  officer,  then,  is  usually  to  give  promotion  to  the 
senior  officer  of  the  rank  below  that  which  the  seconded  officer 
holds,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  giving  an  opportunity  of 
appointing  a  cadet  to  be  a  subaltern  in  the  regiment.  Exactly  the 
reverse  action  is  taken  when  a  seconded  officer  gives  up  the  "  extra 
regimental "  appointment  for  which  he  was  seconded.  He  remains 
a  supernumerary  until  the  next  vacancy  occurs  in  the  regiment 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  himself,  when,  instead  of 
the  vacancy  being  filled,  as  in  the  usual  course,  by  the  promotion 
of  the  senior  in  the  next  rank  below,  and  so  downwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  the  seconded  officer  is  brought  into  the  vacancy 
in  his  own  rank,  and,  consequently,  no  promotion  is  given  in  the 
regiment  at  all. 
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It  has  lately  been  decided  that  this  system  of  seconding  shaU  be 
extended  to  meet  the  case  of  regimental  officers  who  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  bat  only  on  their 
own  application  to  be  seconded,  that  is,,  freed  from  regimental  dnty» 
and  on  their  signifying  their  intention  not  to  draw  their  regimental 
pay  whilst  remaining  Members  of  Parliament.     Upon  ceasing  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  seconded  officer  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  establishment  of  his  regiment  in  the  usnal  way 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy.    This  new  regulation  is  evidently 
all  in  favour  of  the  officer  concerned,  for  if  he  chooses  he  can  stiU 
draw  his  regimental  full  pay  while  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  question  of  leaving  his  regimental  comrades  to 
do  his  work  for  him  being  left  to  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  each 
individual  officer.    The  Boyal  Warrant  giving  the  opportunity  to 
officers  who  are  Members  of  Parliament  to  apply  to  be  seconded 
was  only  issued  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in  the  Oaaette  of 
July  29th  we  read,  '*  Captain  0.  W.  Selwyn,  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
to  be  seconded  while  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons."     This 
example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,   will  be  quickly  followed  by  other 
military   members  who   are  at  present  borne  on  the  strength  of 
their  regiments  and  drawing  full  pay,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
anomalous  attitude  of  an  officer  attempting  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  serve  their  country  in  two  capacities,  so  diflferent  in  their 
nature  that  to   do  both  efficiently  may  fairly  be  described  as  a 
matter  of  impossibility. 

Colonel  Thomas  W.  Enox  will  shortly  bring  out  a  book  entitled 
Decisive  Battles  since  Waterloo,  The  accounts  are  built  up  from 
official  documents  and  from  records  set  down  by  eye-witnesses. 
Some  of  the  once  famous  fights  described  are  those  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Mexico,  Bussia,  India,  Egypt,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany, 
France  and  America.  The  volume  is  described  as  being*  an 
appendix  to  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
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Historical  Record  of  the  First  Beoimbnt  of  Dragoons. 
By  General  De  Ainslie.  (London :  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall.) 

The  colonel  of  the  Begiment  of  the  Boyal  Dragoons  is  to  be 
^congratulated  on  having  produced  a  historical  record  from  the  time 
of  Its  formation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to  the 
present  day,  which,  as  regards  printing,  plates,  and  literary  matter, 
constitutes  a  fitting  memorial  of  distinguished  service  and  great 
achievements ;  the  records  including  fighting  in  Ireland,  on  the 
continent  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the 
operations  on  the  Lower  Bhine,  Flanders,  the  Peninsula,  Waterloo, 
the  Crimea  and  the  Nile.  General  de  Ainslie  has  heen  at  great 
pains  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  the  index  is  one  of  the  best  we 
liave  yet  seen  in  books  of  the  kind.  The  coloured  plates  are  a 
credit  to  the  publishers. 

The  Queen's  Hiohwat  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  By  Stuart 
Cumberland.     (London :  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.) 

Naval  and  military  readers  will  find  this  account  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  of  interest  and  value,  because  it  gives  some  very 
good  views  of  Esquimah  and  Vancouver  at  one  end  of  the  Une, 
and  of  Halifax  at  the  other;  with  a  variety  of  statistical  details 
bearing  upon  the  strategical  position  of  the  Empire  in  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic,  and  the  problems  that  require  solution.  An  excellent 
map  shows  the  various  routes  converging  on  Vancouver  from  Asia, 
and  on  Halifax  from  Europe ;  this  will  be  studied  with  pleasure  by 
many  a  military  reader.  The  description  of  Canada  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean  is  lively  and  picturesque — the  descriptions  throughout  being 
aided  by  capital  illustrations.  Altogether,  the  book  is  really  a  good 
one  on  the  subject,  and  certainly  the  best,  as  regards  fullness  and 
freshness  of  matter,  that  has  heen  published  this  year. 
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Peter  the   Great.    By  John   Lothrop   Motley.     (London » 
Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.) 

Mr.  Motley's  picturesque  essay  on  the  great  Russian  reformer 
lias  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  who  have  displayed  their  usual  taste  by  illuminating  it  with 
twenty  Bussian  illustrations — ^not  vague  and  faulty  European  illus- 
trations of  Bussia^  but  the  best  obtainable  illustrations  by  Bussians 
themselves.  The  result  is  an  important  addition  to  historical 
literature,  which  we  hope  will  prove  the  forerunner  of  other  works 
of  the  kind.  There  are  several  good  battle-scenes  in  the  book, 
and  pictures  of  Bussian  soldiers  and  ships  of  the  epoch. 


My  Husband   and   I.     By  Count  Lyof    Tolstoi.      (Loiidont 
Messrs.  Vizetelly  &  Co.) 

Few  foreign  novelists  have  secured  a  wide  popularity  so  rapidly 
as  Count  Tolstoi.  His  War  and  Peace^  which  Messrs.  Vizetelly 
•&  Co.  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  fairly  taken  the  country  by 
storm.  Compared  with  it  the  military  novels  of  English  authors 
are  nowhere,  Thackeray's  Barry  Lyndon  alone  approaching  it  in 
its  realistic  exposure  of  the  humbug  that  gathers  about  war,  and 
the  littleness  that  characterises  men  in  high  places.  In  My  Hus- 
band and  I  we  have  no  such  grand  battle-scenes  as  are  to  be  found 
in  War  and  Peace ;  but  there  are  several  fine  types  of  Bussian 
military  men,  and  the  scenes  of  Bussian  rural  life  are  of  -striking 
interest.  One  feels,  on  reaching  the  end,  that  it  is  a  great  book 
by  a  great  man — a  sensation  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
experience  with  the  bulk  of  modern  English  novels. 

•Catechism    of    Military    Training.     By  Major  H.  Fitzroy 
Marryat.     (Chatham :  Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden.) 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  third  edition  of  Major  Fitzroy  Marryat's 
•excellent  catechism,  and  trust  that  so  good  a  book  has  still  a  long 
•career  of  usefulness  before  it. 


The  Sieges  of  Pontefract  Castle.    By  B.  Holmes.     (Ponte* 
fract  '*  Advertiser  "  Office.) 

The  sieges  of  Pontefract  Castle,  from  1644  to  1648,  are  most 
•elaborately  dealt  with  in  this  solid  volume,  perhaps  more  from  the 
^mtiquarian  than  the  military  point  of  view ;  but  still  sufficiently 
from  the  latter  to  render  it  enjoyable  reading  to  every  true  soldier. 
It  is  illustrated  by  seventeen  plans,  portraits,  and  pictures,  all  of 
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them  admirably  reprodaoed,  and  oonstitntes  one  of  the  best  histories 
we  have  yet  seen  of  the  grand  old  castles  of  England. 


Thb  Highland  Brioade.    By  Jas  GROifB.     (London :  Simplm 
Marshall  &  Go.) 

For  the  very  modest  sum  of  half-a-crown  it  is  now  possible  ts 
obtain  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Gromb's  capital  history  of  the 
Highland  Brigade.  The  book  contains  800  pages,  with  many 
illustrations,  and  is  a  model  of  what  a  cheap  military  history  should 
be.  We  wish  the  records  of  every  regiment  were  obtainable  in  socb 
a  handy  and  inexpensive  form. 


Tbn  Years  in  Melanesia.    By  the  Bev.  A.  Pennet.     (London ; 
Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Go.) 

An  interesting  illustrated  work  by  a  missionary  on  his  labonrs 
in  Melanesia.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  services  rendered  by  Englidi 
men-of-war  in  the  region,  and  gives,  among  other  things,  a  very 
good  account  of  Norfolk  Island. 


^^ 


We  have  also  received  from  Garl  Heymanns  Vbrlao^  Berlin^ 
the  Technisch'Chemisches  Jahrbuch  for  1886,  which  contains 
a  valuable  survey,  copiously  illustrated,  of  the  chemical  prograss 
of  the  year,  and  the  annual  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  ike 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  latter,  as  usual,  being  full  of  Taluable 
papers  on  colonial  subjects. 
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STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS— CHINA— JAPAN— RUSSIA, 

By  A.  Pill,  M.D. 


(Continued  frompcige  435.) 

Hankow. 

The  process  of  anchoring  was  somewhat  long — as  owing  to  the 
shifting  state  of  the  deposit  on  the  bottom,  and  rapidity  of  current 
of  the  river^  getting  a  good  anchorage  is  a  source  of  some  anxiety  — 
two  anchors  were  dropped  from  the  bows  at  some  considerable 
distance  one  from  another,  so  that  they  were  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  ship,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  ship's  head  up  stream. 
Before  we  were  anchored  we  were  surrounded  by  sampans, 
including  one  from  our  agent's. 

On  taking  stock  of  our  location,  we  were  lying  nearer  to  the 
north  than  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  a  Russian  man-of-war 
schooner-rigged  with  a  ram  bow,  lying  between  us  and  the  shore, 
and  at  distances  of  about  two  or  three  cables'  length  from  one 
another  in  a  line  equi-distant  from  the  shore,  were  some  five  or  six 
other  steamers  lying  waiting  their  cargo  of  the  New  Season  tea  ; 
this  single  row  was  doubled  as  other  ships  came  up.  The  average 
number  of  steamships,  exclusive  of  river-boats,  which  arrive  at 
Hankow  annually  for  tea,  is  about  twenty,  and  their  cargo  averages 
85,000  tons ;  the  second  crop  of  tea  is  sent  down  by  river  steamers  to 
Shanghai,  and  thence  transhipped  to  Europe  and  America.  Along 
the  northern  river-bank  is  the  "  Bund,"  a  fine  embankment  reaching 
the  length  of  the  settlement,  and  freely  planted  with  trees,  well  kept 
grass  plats,  and  backed  by  a  row  of  palatial  houses,  or  ''  hongs,'* 
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as  they  are  called  in  the  vernacular.  Each  *'  hong "  has  its 
special  Chinese  name,  as  "  Sweet  Waters."  Some  of  them  were 
banks,  some  private  residences,  but  the  majority  were  '*  hongs,"  m. 
large  houses,  which  contained  the  offices  and  tea-tasting  rooms  of 
the  different  merchants ;  and  were  also  the  club-like  residences  of  the 
employes,  who  mess  together,  and,  specially  in  the  tea  season,  have 
"  a  good  time  of  it."  At  the  back,  behind  the  hongs,  are  large 
warehouses  for  tea.  I  went  through  those  belonging  to  one  firm, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  largest,  and  was  astonished  at  their 
magnitude,  and  the  numbers  of  chests  they  contained. 

Hankow,  as  I  saw  it,  at  the  height  of  the  tea  season,  crowded 
with  *'  Cbarsees,"  tea-buyers,  Chinese  tea-brokers,  and  native 
Chinese,  is  a  very  animated  scene,  but  it  is  very  different  at  other 
periods  of  the  year.  However,  there  is  a  very  good,  well-managed 
club,  containing  an  excellent  library,  reading-rooms,  well  supplied 
with  local  European  and  American  papers,  three  billiard  rooms, 
American  bowling  alley,  tennis  lawn,  and  every  possible  con- 
venience, including,  of  course,  a  bar  for  refreshments,  or  "  drinks," 
as  they  have  it  in  the  East. 

The  bund,  at  Hankow,  in  the  tea  season,  is  a  scene  that  has 
been  depicted  on  our  memories  from  childhood  by  the  pictures  on 
the  plates  and  tea-boxes ;  however  quaint  they  may  appear  to  us, 
they  are  the  very  same  that  we  saw  in  our  childhood ;  men  in 
broad  straw  hats,  their  pig-tails  curled  round  their  heads,  carrying 
a  bamboo  on  their  shoulders,  from  either  end  of  which,  in  ropen 
slings,  hangs  a  chest  of  tea.  The  tea  is  brought  down  the  river 
from  the  interior  in  junks  of  various  sizes,  but  covered  in ;  it  is 
then  carried  on  shore,  and  sampled,  and  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  brokers  (most  of  whom,  I  learned,  came  up,  like  the  majority 
of  the  Europeans,  from  Shanghai,  though  some  of  these  latter 
come  out  direct  from  England  for  the  tea  season,  returning  home  at 
its  close),  who,  carried  about  in  their  sedan  chairs  on  the  shoulders 
of  coolies,  tako  samples  to  the  different  hongs,  where  it  is  tasted, 
and  the  **  taster "  places  a  value  on  it,  on  which  the  merchant 
deals  with  the  broker.  The  process  of  tea-tasting,  as  I  was  shown 
it,  is  conducted  most  methodically.  The  different  samples  of  tea 
are  enclosed  in  tin  boxes,  duly  marked  with  a  numeral,  and  also 
certain  Chinese  characters,  denoting  the  locality  where  the  tea  is 
grown,  its  owner,  &c.  ibc.  A  certain  number  of  small,  white, 
earthenware  teapots  are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  in  front  of  each  is  a 
cup  of  the  same  ware.  The  Chinese  attendant  places  a  cenain 
weighed  quantity  from  each  sample  in  each  of  the  pots ;  these  he 
(ills  up  with  boiling  water,  and  turns  an  hour-glass,  which  runs 
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for  five  mi  nates  or  so.  When  this  is  run  down,  he  turns  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  pot  into  the  cup,  and  the  leaves  on  to  wooden 
trays  arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  taster  then  runs  his  fingers 
through  the  leaves,  turning  them  over,  and  smelling  them,  and 
taking  mental  stock  of  them  ;  then  he  takes  a  mouthful  of  tea, 
rinses  his  mouth  with  it,  and  spits  it  into  a  tall  tin  spittoon  placed 
handily  for  that  purpose ;  he  then  makes  his  notes  as  to  its  quality 
and  value,  &g.  in  a  large  ledger,  conveniently  placed  at  his  right 
hand.  In  the  height — i.e.  the  first  fortnight — of  the  tea  season,  the 
tasters  begin  at  5  or  6  a.m.,  and  go  on  till  10  p.m.  at  night.  The 
merchants  are  mostly  English.  There  are,  however,  several  very 
large  Russian  firms ;  so,  in  addition  to  the  man-of-war  alluded  to, 
there  were  three  Russian  cargo  steamers,  making  in  all  a  large 
Russian  community,  who  had  their  own  (Greek)  church,  &o. 

My  great  haunt  on  shore  at  Hankow  was  the  hospital  attached 
to  the  Italian  Oonveut  of  the  Order  of  Charity,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Stress,  in  Italy,  two  of  the  Sisters  taking  charge  of 
the  hospital ;  nursing  the  sick,  doing  the  dispensing,  keeping  the 
register  of  the  patients,  and  literally  doing  the  work  of  dressers  in 
a  European  hospital.  They  spoke  a  little  French,  a  good  deal  of 
broken  (pigeon)  English  and  Chinese  as  fiuently  as  their  native 
Italian.  One  of  these  Sisters  had  been  in  China  seventeen  years, 
the  other  rather  less  time^  and  if  purity  and  simplicity  of  life,  and 
self-denial,  with  the  most  supreme  devotion  at  all  hours  of  day  and 
night  to  the  wants  of  a  sometimes  ungrateful  people,  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  their  nearest  and  dearest  ones,  does  deserve  that 
rest  we  all  hope  to  attain,  surely  these  Sisters,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  merit  it.  Their  kindness  to  me  was  fvery  great,  and  I 
regretted  that  I  was  unable  personally  to  take  leave  of  them,  as  the 
last  day  or  so  in  Hankow  I  was  so  severely  bitten  by  mosquitos  in 
the  feet,  that  I  was  unable  to  walk.  I  was,  one]day,  permitted  to  go 
over  the  Convent,  guided,  part  of  the  way,  by  the  Mother  Superior, 
and  afterwards  by  my  friend,  the  elder  Sister,  from  the  hospital.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  Sisterhood  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese 
is  so  practical  that  I  will  try  to  describe  it.  They  announced 
that  they  would  take  charge  of  foundlings ;  these,  when  received, 
are  entrusted  to  Chinese  foster-mothers  to  nurse,  but  each  child 
has  a  necklet  fastened,  plomb4d,  roundjthe  neck,  and  numbered  so 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  identity,  and  no  "  Pinafore  "  ex- 
planations needed  afterwards.  The  children  are  brought  in  at  stated 
intervals  to  be  examined  as  to  their  state  |of  health,  nourishment, 
&c.  At  the  age  of  three  years  they  are  received  into  the  convent, 
and  taught  according  to  their  ability,  but  at  five  years  old  their  feet 
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are  tied  up  d  t habitude  Chinoise,  and  this  is  done^  not  that  the  Sister 
approve  of  it»  but  in  order  that  when  they  grow  up  they  may  not,  ao- 
to  speak,  lose  caste  iu  such  a  hyper*oonservative  ooantry  as  Ghint.. 
As  they  grow  older  they  learn,  and  are  admitted  to,  the  rites  of  thtf 
Christian  faith,  as  well  as  being  taught  both  useful  and  omameotal 
work.     Some,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  were  winding  cotton^ 
some  making  lace,  some  tending  silk  worms,  of  which  there  was  a 
very  large  number ;  others  were  working  at  embroidery  in  differsat 
degrees  of  excellence,  and  even  making  some  wonderfally  ornate 
robes  for  a   Catholic  bishop ;  others  again  were  employed  in  thd^ 
kitchen.     I  was  informed  that  these  girls,  when  of  a  marriageable 
age,  and  this  is  young  in  China,  are  much  sought  after  as  wives 
by  the  Chinese.     The  consequence  frequently  is  that  the  husbands 
become  Christians,  and  their  offspring  are  brought  up  as  Christians,, 
and  thus  a  leaven  of  Christianity  is  introduced  systematically  into 
this  most  backward  country  by  the  simple  method  of  first  bending 
the  twig,  when  there  is  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  the  tree 
following.    Near  the  kitchen  I  came  across  two  or  three  rooms,, 
full  of  old,  deorepid,  blind,  and  lame  women,  who  were  the  pen* 
doners  of  these  good  sisters.     I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  say  that  in 
the  matter  of  sanitation  their  bed-rooms,  or  *'  other  "  arrangements 
wete  in  accord  with  the  views  of  an  English  medical  officer  of 
health.     The  beds  were  in  too  close  proximity  for  hot  weather — 
still,  there  were  no  bed-clothes  to  heat  the  room,  only  mats  to 
lie  on,  and  mosquito  curtains — but  where  the  lavatory  was,  at  any 
rate,  I  was  not  shown  ! !    On  the  last  Sunday  of  my  stay  in  Hankow, 
I  was  taken  to  the  afternoon  service  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, one  side  of  which  was  completely  filled  by  the  Sisters,  whose 
singing  of  the  service  was  charming,  and  their  adopted  children^ 
several  of  whom  had  babies  in  their  arms  ;  the  other  side  was  nearly 
filled  by  Chinamen,  all  apparently  devoutly  participating  in  the 
services — some  proof  that  the  labours  of  the  Sisters  had  not  been 
in  vain.     With  regard  to  the  hospital   attached  to  the  Convent, 
and  to  which  I  alluded  before,  the  work  done   here  by  my  friend^ 
Dr.  Begg,  is  of  the  most  extensive  description,  unaided,  except  by 
the  sisters,  and   three  intelligent  Chinese  "  boys."     He  sees  from 
60  to  100  patients  a  day,  does  operations,  frequently  capital  ones,, 
two  or  three  a  day  being   nothing   unusual,  and  so  great  is  hia 
fame,  and  deservedly,  that  patients  come  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  interior  to  be  treated  by  the  **  foreign  doctor.^'     Some  of  the 
operations  I    witnessed   would  have   done   credit  to  our  largest 
London   hospitals  for  both  invention    and    execution,   and    the 
results — the  crucial   test — ^were  so  successful,  that,  as  I   before 
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Temarkedy  the  people  oame  from  the  far  interior  for  medical  help. 
One  woman,  I  know,  after  reoovering  from  an  operation,  had  to  travel 
fifteen  days  in  an  open  boat  to  reach  her  destination.  Dr.  Begg 
has  his  cases  photographed,  both  before  and  after  operation,  by 
4he  Chinese  *' boys''  at  the  hospital,  thus  forming  a  pleasing 
record  of  the  cases.  The  hospital  would  prove  a  wonderful  school 
for  the  stndy  of  eye  and  skin  deseases,  to  say  nothing  of  tumours 
of  varions  descriptions,  of  which  I  saw  numbers. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
Missionaries.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  their  converts  were  very 
few,  and  those  had  the  credit  of  being  so  converted,  simply  as  an 
aid  to  **  pigeon."  The  Missionaries  have  some  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  place,  and  their  ''  ladies  "  were  some  of  the  best  dressed  I 
saw  parading  on  the  Bund.  There  was  a  Church  of  England 
ehurch  at  Hankow,  and  I  was  told  the  clergyman  was  away  on 
leave  in  England,  but  on  the  third  Sunday  of  my  stay,  I  learned 
4hat  there  was  service  there,  so  I  went,  and  found  the  service  read 
•by  a  layman,  an  Independent  Missionary,  dressed  in  clerical 
oostnme,  who  read  the  prayers,  including  the  Absolution,  then 
igave  ns  a  long-winded  address  on  Socrates,  and  wound  up  by 
giving  ns  the  blessing.  The  Consul  and  Vice-Consul  were  both 
present.  I  confess  I  blushed  for  the  Church  of  England,  which 
•could  not  find  a  clergyman  for  this  large  settlement.  It  surely  is 
the  way  to  estrange  its  members,  when  half-educated  men  are 
•allowed  to  use  its  formularies  and  occupy  its  pulpits. 

The  Queen's  birthday  occurred  whilst  we  were  at  Hankow,  and 
«11  the  English  ships  vied  with  each  other  in  dressing  ship  for  the 
occasion ;  the  Russian  man-of-war,  however,  which  lay  between  us 
«nd  the  shore^  pointedly  hung  out  her  dirty  linen  all  over  the 
figging.  Luckily  for  her,  there  was  no  British  man-of-war  in  the 
port.  In  the  evening  the  Bund  was  illuminated,  and  the  ships 
ill  let  off  rockets,  and  blue  lights,  and  red  lights ;  and  we  thought 
we  surpassed  the  others  in  our  final  exhibition  of  four  red  lights 
at  once,  one  fore  and  aft,  and  one  on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  I 
maa  told  afterwards  that  the  effect  was  good  from  the  shore. 

Tea  Bacb. 

There  is  a  keen  spirit  of  speculation  amongst  our  countrymen  in 
the  East,  and  every  subject  which  can  possibly  have  any  element 
•of  uncertainty  about  it  is  seized  upon  with  avidity  as  the  object  of 
a  sweepstakes.  That  arranged  for  the  Tea  Race  reaches  a  consi- 
derable amount,  and  is  managed  somewhat  as  follows.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  participate  in  the  excitement,  put  their  names  down 
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at  the  Clab — ten  dollars  is,  I  believe,  the  amount,  then  a  list  of 
the  steamships  engaged  is  drawn  up,  and  the  members  take  their 
chance  of  drawing  a  ship,  the  ships  are  then  put  up  to  auction  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  has  to  pay  the  owner  of  the  ticket 
the  amount  of  his  bid ;  par  exemple^  in  1886  the  Glenogles  was  the 
favourite  steamship  in  the  race ;  this  was  drawn  by  Mr*  A. ;  on 
being  put  up  to  auction,  Mr.  B.  gave  220  dollars  for  it,  though 
the  whole  amount  Mr.  B.  could  receive  for  it  if  that  ship  made 
the  shortest  passage  was  260  collars,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  ouly 
40  dollars.  Then  the  other  ships  would  be  put  up  to  auction 
similarly  for  the  second  and  third  places  in  the  sweepstakes,  of 
course  fetching  smaller  premiums.  The  Olenogles  was  very  safe  as 
an  investment,  but  whether  the  Kaisow  or  Ravenna  were  respec- 
tively second  and  third  I  did  not  learn  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  our  Han- 
kow friends  had  their  excitement. 

There  was  a  pretty  little  race-course  at  Hankow,  in  close  proxi>- 
mity  to  the  settlement,  part  of  which  was  used  as  a  cricket-ground 
and  a  golf-rink.  There  are  two  race  meetings  in  Hankow  in  the 
year,  and  we  were  unfortunate  in  not  being  at  the  right  time  to  see 
one,  the  little  Tartar  ponies  in  use  here  going  very  gamely;  my 
firiend  the  doctor  being  as  successful  in  the  pigskin  as  in  his 
profession,  having  some  very  handsome  cups  as  trophies  of  his 
ponies'  pluck,  and  his  jockeyship,  specially  two  given  by  the 
Russian  merchants.  I  need  not  add  that  the  same  sweepstakes 
business  alluded  to  above  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  races. 

I  was  present  at  a  cricket-match,  ''  Gharsees  v.  The  World," 
and  was  very  nearly  let  in  for  playing  for  the  latter,  but  a  young 
bank-clerk,  arriving  in  the  nick  of  time,  saved  me  from  three  or 
four  days'  stiffness,  besides  making  an  exhibition  of  myself.  I  was 
amused  at  an  expression  I  heard  dropped  by  one  festive  youth  in 
the  marquee ;  a  player  went  in  on  the  ''  World  "  side,  and  on  his 
appearance  my  neighbour  shouted,  *'  Why,  So-and-So  ought  to  be 
on  our  side,  he  knows  how  to  apU  tea/'  meaning  that  he  had  once 
been  employed  in  a  tea  hong.  Not  elegant  though  expressive,  was 
the  verdict  of  the  bystanders. 

The  tea-ring  is  a  delicate  subject  to  dilate  upon,  as,  of  course, 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  story.  It  appears  that  certain  lines 
of  ships  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  trading  to  Hankow  for 
tea  for  some  years,  and  have  formed  a  ring — or  "  conference  "  is  the 
adopted  term — and  they  are  very  jealous  of  any  ship  not  in  the 
ring  coming  up  the  river  for  that  purpose,  and  a  system,  I  will  not 
say  of  boycotting,  but  somewhat  similar,  takes  place.  Supposing  a 
lion-conference  ship  offers  to  take  tea  home  for,  say,  fifty  ahiUings 
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a  ton,  one  of  the  conferenoe  ships  forthwith  o£Fers  to  take  it  at 
forty-five  or  less,  and  the  remainder  of  the  firms  in  the  conference 
make  up  the  loss  to  the  conference  ship,  whether  this  is  justifiable 
or  no  is  a  matter  on  which  judgment  has  been  given  in  the  £nglish 
Law  Courts  in  favour  of  the  conference.  As  my  ship  was  a  non- 
conference  ship  I  heard  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  feeling 
runs  very  strongly,  so  much  so  that  some  agents  will  not  attempt 
to  load  a  non-conference  ship,  and  I  am  confident  that  a  letter 
of  introduction  [  had  to  a  conference  firm  was  not  acted  upon 
simply  because  of  the  ship  I  belonged  to.  I  was  told  such  would 
be  the  case  before  I  presented  it,  but  could  not  believe  that  English 
merchants  could  be  so  small ;  but  my  informant  was  right,  and  I 
got  a  freezing  reception,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  me 
whilst  staying  in  the  place;  and  this  was  not  even  in  China  but  in 
Japan,  and  our  ship  being  chartered  to  take  tea  to  Russia,  we  were 
not  competing  with  the  conference  ships. 

After  three  pleasantly  passed  weeks  at  Hankow,  we  got  the  word 
to  start  on  June  3rd ;  consequently,  on  the  previous  evening,  having 
steamed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  made  a  start  at  the 
earliest  light  at  8  a.m.  I  was  so  lame  from  mosquito  bites,  I  could 
not  get  up  till  after  breakfast,  when  I  managed  to  crawl  on  to  the 
bridge,  and  got  a  good  view  of  the  scenery  through  which  we  were 
passing ;  rugged  mountains  on  the  left  bank,  on  which  goats  were 
browsing,  occasionally  a  house  built  of  stone  or  slate-coloured  brick, 
banks  flat  on  the  opposite  side.  As  we  were  going  with  the  stream 
at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  every  turn  of  the  river 
exposing  some  fresh  view,  the  appearance  was  more  than  ever 
that  of  a  panorama.  We  passed  some  cultivated  patches  of  red 
loam  on  the  high  grounds,  whilst  close  down  by  the  river-bank  it 
appeared  like  clay ;  then  some  ripe  corn  and  a  peasant  reaping ;  past 
a  four-masted  junk,  where  the  family  party  were  at  '^  chow-chow  *' 
(dinner) ;  then  small  junks  and  sampans  being  towed  up  against 
the  stream  by  men  with  ropes  walking  on  the  bank ;  then  peasants 
carrying  cut  corn  on  their  shoulders ;  then  small  patches  of  ground 
in  defiles  of  mountains,  cultivated  with  that  industry  for  which 
the  Chinese  are  so  justly  celebrated ;  then,  again,  fishermen  on  the 
banks  with  their  cumbrous  ancient  machinery — to  the  end  of  a  long, 
strong,  but  flexible  pole  is  attached  a  net,  spread  out  and  fastened  to 
what  appear  to  be  the  four  handles  of  a  basket,  or  rather  two  handles 
crossing  one  another,  forming  a  square  from  which  the  net  depends; 
this  is  dropped  into  the  water,  and  is  raised  up  by  pressure  on  the  shore 
end  of  the  pole,  to  see  if  any  fish  are  caught,  in  which  case  it  is  swung 
round ;  the  fisherman  sits  still,  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
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in  a  straw  lean-to.  Hundreds  of  these  were  passed  on  our  journey 
The  Chinese  use  a  large  quantity  of  fish  as  food,  but  not  as  fresh  as 
we  like  it.  Then  we  pass  farms  and  villages  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Sampans  propelled  by  one  man  standing  up  in  the  stem  and 
rowing  two  oars  crossed  ;  then  mountains,  whose  varied  tints  and 
shades  would  prove  most  tempting  to  an  artistic  eye ;  then  large 
timber  rafts  are  passed,  on  which  were  at  least  a  dozen  booseSy 
and  huw  many  families  I,  of  course,  could  not  guess,  though  the 
population  seemed  numerous  enough ;  then  we  saw  peasants  thresh- 
ing in  the  open  air,  and  noticed  the  peculiarly  shaped  flail  they  used, 
an  ordinary  shaped  hand-piece,  but  the  further  extremity  expanded 
in  a  broad,  leaf-like  form,  somewhat  resembling  one  of  the  v-shaped 
divisions  of  an  umbrella.  Another  object  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention  was  the  Orphan  Bock,  standing  by  itself  in  the 
river  to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  with 
houses  built  near  its  summit,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
pagoda  surrounded  by  trees.  At  this  point  the  river  was  very 
narrow.  At  Pong  Wong  there  was  also  a  handsome  pagoda,  and 
soon  after  we  espied  a  man  on  the  bank  riding  a  buffalo,  then, 
again,  a  conical  sugar-loaf  hill,  with  a  house  on  the  top,  then  we 
passed  Nankin,  a  large,  strongly-fortified  town,  up  a  small  branch 
of  the  river  or  a  canal ;  it  is  difBcult  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  from  the  centre  of  the  river.  On  the  bank  was  a  bund  and 
wharf,  and  hulks  for  the  use  of  river  steamers.  This  neighbonr- 
hood  was  the  scene  of  Gordon's  wonderful  energies  and  successes, 
which  were  most  interesting  to  read  of  as  we  passed  over  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  displayed.  We  anchored  the  first  night  going 
down  the  river,  and  went  on  through  the  second  night  till  8  ▲.M., 
when,  coming  to  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  we  anchored ;  started 
again,  but  had  to  anchor  again  at  6  a.m.,  thirty  miles  from 
Woosung,  awaiting  change  of  tide  till  1.80,  then  stopped  off  Woo- 
snng  at  4  80,  where  we  dropped  tne  river  pilot  and  the  stevedore's 
crew  which  we  had  taken  up  from  Shanghai  with  us  to  Hankow, 
to  load  the  tea. 

We  were  boarded  by  two  sea  pilots,  the  one  who  had  brought  us 
out  of  Shanghai  and  had  come  with  us  from  Nagasaki,  and  who 
we  expected  to  take  us  out  to  sea,  and  another  who  had  acted  as 
pilot  to  the  ship  on  a  previous  voyage— these  fell  foul  of  each 
other  Ho  their  heart's  content,  and  both  accompanied  us  to  sea — 
our  Nagasaki  friend  taking  charge.  Soon  we  had  to  anchor  again 
on  account  of  an  outer  bar ;  and  another  ship  from  Hankow,  one 
of  the  Olen  line,  came  and  anchored  near  us.  We  were  lying  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Yang-tse,  which  is  70  miles  wide  from  North  to 
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'South ;  its  delta,  60  miles  in  extent,  is  divided  into  two  almost 

•equal  portions  by  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  the  northern  part 

of  which,  Tsung  Ming  Island,  is  82  miles  long  and  from  6  to 

10  broad,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  alluvial  island  in  the 

world,  containing  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  although  in 

the  fourteenth  century  it  not  did  exist  above  water.     There  is  said  to 

be  a  large  city  on  the  island,  though  it  is  not  visible  from  the  sea, 

4md  foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  land  on  it.     We  made  our  final 

'Start  homeward  bound  at  1.80  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning,  June  6th, 

passing  through  any  amount  of  Chinese  fishing  junks,  the  Olen  boat 

behind  us  on  our  quarter.     We  passed  several  steamers  bound  up 

to  Shanghai.      Saw  some  whales  blowing  near  the  ship  in  the 

afternoon,  and  made  up  our  minds  for  a  good  run  to  Singapore. 

Next  morning  we  could  only  see  the  smoke  of  the  Glen  boat  that 

was  racing  ns,  and  we  saw  her  no  more.    Passed  Turnabout  Island 

and  Lighthouse  at  noon,  and  Chapel  Island  at  10  f.m.j  and  passing 

fishing  junks  at  least  22  miles  from  land.     We  were  steaming  on 

as  fast  as  we  could,  doing  about  280  miles  a  day.     One  evening  we 

:8aw  a  most  glorious  sunset,  the  sun  setting  in  the  west  was  reflected 

•on  a  cloud  in  the  east,  giving  it  a  bright  pink  colour ;  the  sunset 

itself  was  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour,  diffused,  giving  somewhat 

4he  appearance  of  very  fine  seaweed  soaking  in  water,  surrounded 

by  a  frame  or  block  of  cloud  of  a  darker  colour,  and  I  wished  for 

the  skill  of  an  artist  to  transfer  it  to  paper.     This  evening,  also, 

we  were  edified  by  a  sword-dance  by  the  mess-room  waiter  to  the 

music  of  the  bagpipes,  which  musical  instrument  at  the  distance 

•of  a  ship's  length  is  more  pleasing  than  nearer.     Whenever  they 

were  played  whilst  we  lay  in  Hankow,  the  crew  of  the  Russian 

cnan-of-war    mustered    on  the    forecastle  and  listened  with  rapt 

Mtention,  a  strong  proof  that  music  soothes  the  savage  breast ;  still 

4heir  compatriots,  the  custom-house  officers   in  Odessa,  insisted 

on  placing  the  instruments  under  seal  as  **  contraband,"  thinking 

they  were  curios  from  Japan.    Two  or  three  days  of  heavy  squalls 

^and  thunder  and  lightning,  and  no  sun ;  the  heat  at  night  was 

Tery  trying.     On  Saturday  evening  we  sighted  Manti,  one  of  the 

Anamba  islands,  and  later  on  had  some  trouble  to  make  the  Hors- 

4)urgh  light,  and  reached  Singapore  at  midnight;  bad  to  wait  two 

iiours,  however,  before  the  pilot  came  on  board.     By  two  o'clock  we 

^ere  alongside  and  coaling,  which  was  done  by  four  o'clock,  and 

we  were  ready  to  start ;  but  no  agent  had  come  on  board  with  our 

letters,  or  bill  of  health  for  Bussia—  at  last  he  arrived  with  our 

letters,  and  he  was  sent  off  to  get  the  bill  of  health,  but  the  Russian 

donsul  declined  to  do  any  business  till  he  reached  his  office  at 
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10  A.M.,  80  we  bad  to  wait,  and  it  was  after  11  o'clock  before  wo- 
oould  start.     We  had  taken  in  600  tons  of  coal,  and  had  it  piled 
on  the  decks  and  in  the  alley-ways,  making  the  ship  and  all  hands, 
filthy  and  black  for  some  days.     There  was  no  chance  of  getting  on 
shore,  though  we  had  plenty  of  opportanities  of  baying  fruit  and 
shells,  cigars,  and  '*  Balbriggan   hosiery."     I   bought  five  pine- 
apples for  ten  cents.     On  leaving  Singapore  we  "  opened  out/'  as- 
the  engineer  called  it,  making  nearly  800  miles  the  first  day  oat. 
An  attempt  to  sleep  on  deck,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  cabin,  was 
suddenly  frustrated  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  when  the  rain  came 
down  wholesale.     The  same  fate  befel  me  next  night;  then  we  got 
in  for  heavy  seas,  which,  with  our  deck-load  of  coal,  were  ''an- 
pleasant,"  to  say  the  least  of  it.     I  find  my  log  for  several  days 
contains  the  ominous  words :  "  Still  rolling,"  '*  Heavy  sea,"  "  No 
dinner,"  *'  Current  against  us/'  "  Lost  41   miles  of  our  steamin^f 
from  current  against  us."     The  course  usually  steered  this  time  of 
year  is  to  go  as  far  south  as  1^  or  2  degrees  south  of  the  Equator 
to  escape  the  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  then  steer  up 
for  Gape  Guardafui.     We  adopted  this  course,  and  escaped  the 
monsoon ;  but  instead  we  got  a  head-wind  and  head-sea,  which  were 
equally  disagreeable.     **  Seas  all  over  the  ship,"  and  **  46  miles  lost 
by  currents  again,'' "  Fore  and  main-staysails  blown  away/'  and  then 
"  Sighted  Ras  Hafia,"  **  Passed  Guardafui,"  were  the  only  notes  of 
my  diary  at  this  period.     After  this  we  had  beautiful  weatber>  and, 
the  heat  being  very  great,  I  had  my  first  and  only  case  of  serions 
illness  on  the  voyage.     The  second  engineer  had  an  attack  of  heat 
apoplexy,  and  gave  me  some  anxiety  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
everything  that  kindness  could  suggest  was  done  for  him  by  his 
mates,  and  the  chief  engineer  took  his  watch  for  him,  and  happily 
he  pulled  through.     The  next  point  of  note  to  pass  was  Perim,  a 
new  coaling  station,  lying  more  in  the  route  of  steamers  than  Aden» 
Then  Little  Hamish  was  passed,  and  Jubel  Zeker,  and  we  saw  the 
steamer  Clan  Buchanan^  which  had  passed  us,  and  we  had  re* 
passed  on  the  outward  voyage.     We  also  saw  a  steamer  lying-to^ 
we  presumed,  from  heated  bearings,  as  though  we  steamed  up  to 
her  she  made  no  request  but  only  hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and 
after  a  while  followed  us.     I  was  very  proud  one  day,  as  I  succeeded 
in  making  a  strictly  accurate  guess  at  the  number  of  miles  run,  for 
though  no  doubt  the  day's  run  is  the  cause  of  more  speculation  in 
large  passenger  ships — still  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
in  smaller  ones  as  to  the  distance  gone  over.     Vessels  seemingly 
increased  in  number  till  we  reached  Suez  at  11*80  p.m.  on  the  twenty* 
eighth  day  from  our  leaving  China.     Early  the  following  morning  we 
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were  boarded  by  the  health  oflScer  and  the  agent's  boat,  and  taking 
a  pilot,  we,  at  6  a.m.,  started  through  the  Canal,  meeting  a  long^ 
list  of  ships  in  the  Canal,  and  got  as  far  as  Eantara,  27  miles 
short  of  Port  Said,  and  anchored  for  the  night*  Starting  again 
at  6  A.M.  we  were  stopped  by  a  German  ship  Steitin,  one  of 
a  new  line  to  the  East,  being  aground  in  the  Canal ;  not  a 
▼ery  happy  omen  for  the  first  voyage  of  a  new  line  subsidized 
by  the  German  Government.  In  spite  of  this  delay  we  got  to  Port 
Said  at  noon,  and,  whilst  coaling  was  going  on,  the  captain  and 
I  went  ashore  and  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the  place  by 
daylight,  and  we  sailed  again  at  2.80.  The  next  day  we  positively 
saw  nothing,  but  the  following  were  passing  through  the  Islands- 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Patmos,  &c.  At  the  distance  from 
which  we  viewed  them  they  were  apparently  rocky  and  barren, 
and  sparsely  inhabited;  but  possibly  we  were  too  far  off,  or  the- 
wrong  side,  to  appreciate  their  beauties.  The  next  morning  I 
was  called  at  4.80  to  see  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles ;  her& 
we  had  to  send  a  boat  ashore  with  papers,  and  on  its  return  we- 
found  it  half-full  of  water.  I  was  not  astonished  to  find  it  so,, 
as  I  found  the  boats  were  never  put  into  the  water,  and  conse- 
quently, specially  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun, 
the  wood  gets  fearfully  dry  and  warped,  and  when  immersed  in 
the  water  the  boats  leak.  Fortunately  we  did  not  require  them  for 
rescue  in  the  case  of  shipwreck,  as  our  plight  in  that  case  would 
have  been  hopeless.  We  took  three  Turkish  deck-passengers 
for  Constantinople;  they  lay  on  deck,  and  slept  and  smoked  by 
turns  during  the  day.  We  passed  Gallipoli,  and  the  country  as- 
seen  from  the  ship  appeared  very  fertile,  specially  on  the  European 
side.  We  steamed  on  as  fast  as  we  could  to  get  to  Constanti- 
nople before  sunset,  in  order  to  get  pratique ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
anchor  was  dropped  in  the  Golden  Horn,  the  captain  went 
ashore  in  a  steam-launch,  and  just  by  five  minutes  sAYed  pratique- 
— ^he  returned  on  board  at  9  p.m.,  but  without  our  firman^  which 
the  agents  promised  to  send  to  meet  us  on  our  return.  The  passage 
up  the  Bosphorus  at  night,  though  not  so  lovely  as  in  daylight,  is. 
very  interesting ;  the  houses  and  caf6s  built  almost  on  the  water  at 
some  points,  apparently  close  to  the  ship,  all  lighted  up — the  red 
and  green  lights  of  the  beacons  marking  the  course ;  the  fragrant 
smell  of  plants  combined  to  give  one  a  very  pleasing  reminiscence 
of  the  passage.  Daylight  found  us  in  the  Black  Sea  (having 
dropped  our  pilot  in  the  night),  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  Nothing 
of  note  occurred,  except  the  necesifity  of  slackening  speed  as  we  did 
not  want  to  reach  Odessa  before   daylight  next  morning.    We 
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•anchored  in  the  outer  roads  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  hoisted 
the  yellow  quarantine  flag,  and  the  captain  ordered  his  gig  oalySnd, 
dying  a  yellow  flag,  rowed  towards  the  harbour;  at  the  entrance  he 
was  met  by  the  harbour-master's  boat,  full  of  armed  soldier-looking 
oustom-house  o£Boers,  and  questioned ;  then  two  of  these  oflBeials 
entered  his  boat  and  seated  themselves  on  either  side  of  him,  and, 
our  boat  following  in  the  wake  of  the  harbour-master's  boat,  he  was 
rowed  to  the  quarantine  steps  at  the  inner  basin  ;  here  between  his 
guards  he  was  marched  to  the  oflBce  and  again  questioned,  and 
eventually  received /?ra^»;i^«  Meanwhile  the  ship  had  been  boarded 
by  several  other  officials,  one  of  whom  was,  I  learned,  the  medioal 
officer  of  health.  I  made  my  report,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him ; 
be  insisted  on  all  hands  being  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  deck,  looked 
at  the  Lascars,  and  inquired  their  nationality,  and,  affcer  keeping  na 
standing  some  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  released  as 
without  any  further  inquiry.  We  also  found  the  agent's  people 
had  come  on  board,  and  brought  welcome  letters.  The  eaptain 
soon  returned,  and  with  him  the  pilot,  and  we  started  for  the  inner 
harbour.  I  found  some  of  our  visitors  were  custom-house  officers, 
who  were  come  to  seal  up  everything.  Fortunately  by  a  little 
friendly  help  from  a  Russian-speaking  gentleman  from  the  agent's 
office,  and  a  judiciously  ''  placed''  handful  of  cigars,  my  cabin  was 
but  slightly  examined,  and  I  escaped  sealing  up  ;  though  the  crew 
were  obliged  to  bring  all  their  Chinese  and  Japanese  curios,  fte. 
aft  to  be  sealed  up,  and  our  Scotch  quartermaster's  bagpipes  among 
them.  One  would  have  thought  that  they  might  have  had  some 
reminiscence  of  the  bagpipes  in  a  place  so  near  the  Crimea,  sinoe 
the  Highlanders  with  their  pipes  were  ^*  to  the  fore,"  as  the  lines 
written  in  Blackwood  soon  after  have  it — 

But  devil's  men,  not  mortal  men,  the  Roasian  Generals  Bwore, 
DroTe  them  off  the  heights  of  Ahna  in  September  '64. 

Our  pilot  soon  placed  us  alongside  the  wharf,  close  to  a  large 
warehouse,  wherein  our  tea  was  to  be  stowed,  though  it  was  not 
half  large  enough  for  the  quantity  we  had  brought,  and  we  hoped 
speedily  to  begin  discharging  our  cargo,  but  we  reckoned  withoat 
our  custom-house  officers.  It  appears  that  a  new  Act  had  been 
passed  by  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  size  and  weight  of  every 
package  must  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest.  As  this  law  had  only 
been  in  existence  some  ten  days  before  our  arrival,  and  had  acta- 
ally  come  into  force  subsequently  to  our  leaving  China,  it  was 
an  utter  impossibility  for  us  to  have  complied  with  it ;  so  the 
ship  was  fined  ten  million  roubles.  Of  course  an  appeal  was  made 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  fine  remitted,  specially  as  two  Bnssiaii 
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sbips  were  expected  daily  with  eimilarlj  anweighed  cargoes  of  tea 
from  Hankow.  So,  after  providing  a  good  deal  of  food  for  tbe 
Bossian  journals,  and  a  great  amount  of  conversation  for  the 
Odessa  gossips,  our  ship  became  a  centre  of  attraction,  addition- 
ally so  as  she  was  the  largest  ship  that  had  brought  tea  to  th& 
port  from  China,  and  we  had  arrived  a  day  or  so  before  we  were 
expected.  When  they  began  to  unload  the  cargo  the  labourers 
employed  were  all  in  uniform^  and  were  actually  the  soldiers  of  one 
of  the  regiments  stationed  in  the  place,  who,  under  the  charge  of 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  ace  allowed  to  work  on  board  ships 
and  elsewhere,  and  are  given  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  aug- 
ment their  miserable  pay,  the  colonel — I  was  told — receiving  the 
major  part.  These  poor  fellows'  food  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
the  blackest  of  black  bread — ^very  seldom  anything  else — which 
they  took  on  the  wharf  at  their  meal  time.  A  great  many  visitors 
came  on  board  the  ship,  and  walked  over  every  part  as  if  it  waa 
pro  bono  publico,  quite  ignoring  the  courtesy  of  asking  the  officers' 
leave.  One  old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  got  into  conversation  in 
French,  whilst  we  were  steaming  in,  was  very  agreeable,  and  I  soon 
found  out  that  he  wanted  me  to  ask  the  Captain  to  entrust  the 
ship  B  chronometers  to  his  care  during  our  stay  ;  his  brother  was 
the  head  of  the  Observatory  and  a  man,  I  afterwards  learned,  of 
some  note  in  Odessa. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  it  was  not  long  before  I  visited  tho 
shore,  and  was  introduced  to  a  new  vehicle,  in  the  shape  of  a 
drovsky.  They  are  very  cheap,  and  they  rattle  you,  not  a  little,. 
over  the  roughly-paved  streets  of  Odessa  at  a  great  pace.  I  was 
introduced  to  our  agent,  a  most  agreeable  Hollander,  who,  with 
his  two  sons,  were  admirable  linguists,  and  his  office  was  our 
daily  rendezvous  to  see  the  English  papers,  which  were  specially 
interesting,  as  it  was  che  time  of  a  General  Election. 

Odessa  is  a  ''  grand  toon,"  as  Dominie  Sam)>son  and  my  Scotch 
shipmates  would  term  it.  The  streets,  which  are  very  broad  and- 
boulevarded  with  trees  on  the  side-walk,  run  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  which,  to  some  people,  is  simple.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  found  it  rather  puzzling  from  its  sameness,  and  if  I 
lost  myself,  as  I  did  more  than  once,  the  difficulty  of  finding  any- 
one who  spoke  French  enough  to  direct  me  was  considerable.  The 
huildings  facing  the  sea  on  the  boulevard  are  very  fine,  and  specially 
the  Opera  House,  which  was  in  course  of  construction  or  improve- 
ment, and  promises  to  be  as  magnificent  as  it  is  conspicuous* 
The  Boulevard,  specially  so  called,  is  a  promenade  overlooking  the 
port  and  harbour,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  planted  with 
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trees,  with  side-walks,  a  band-stand — the  band  plating  three  or 
four  nights  a  week-^and  a  caf6  restaurant,  very  mach  patronized, 
specially  by  our  compatriots.  The  fashionable  time  for  prome> 
nading  seemed  to  be  in  the  evening,  whilst  the  band  played,  from 
7  to  10  P.M.,  when  the  boulevard  was  literally  crammed,  specially 
olose  to  the  band-stand,  all  classes  of  the  population  mixing  freely. 
The  police  were  conspicuous,  and  uniforms  of  all  kinds  and  coIootb 
more  frequent  that  civilian  dress.  The  ladies  dress  very  well;  the 
fashions,  I  should  imagine,  were  Parisian.  The  police  were  very 
officious ;  before  I  had  been  there  a  week,  though  living  on  board 
the  ship,  I  was  informed  that  the  Governor  had  sent  for  one  of  the 
•clerks  in  the  agent's  office  to  inquire  what  I  was  doing  in  Odessa. 
The  town  extends  to  the  northerly  direction,  and  in  this  part  are 
large  granaries,  as  the  steppes,  which  lie  on  the  landward  side  of 
Odessa,  are  great  corn-growing  sources. 

Our  cargo  homewards  consisted  of  grain  of  all  descriptions,  wool, 
linseed  cake,  &c. 

The  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  consist  in  prome- 
nading the  boulevard,  or  visiting  gardens  at  the  Little  or  Great 
Fountain,  both  some  distance  out  of  town,  where  were  ont-door 
restaurants,  and  music,  and  boating,  or  sapping  at  gardens  in  the 
town.  One  of  these,  the  **  Blagarodni  Sobrani,"  or  the  "  Glub  of 
the  Nobility,"  was  very  popular ;  it  was  a  ca/i  chantant^  with  walks 
in  the  gardens,  and  supper-tables,  the  members  of  the  club  enjoying 
«  privileged  part  of  the  gardens,  where  they  were  seen  by  the  un- 
initiated playing  cards,  &c.  The  performers  were  German  and 
Bussian,  and  there  was  an  English  serio-comic  lady  performer 
whom  the  English  used  to  applaud  more  for  her  nationality  than 
her  merits,  and  specially  because  the  Russians,  who  oould  not 
understand  her  slang,  did  not  appreciate  her.  There  were  also 
some  niggers  who  hailed  from  Australia,  associated  with  whom 
were  two  ladies  from  Vienna,  who  rode  bicycles  on  the  stage. 
There  was  a  large  military  camp  some  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
which,  however,  I  did  not  see.  The  English  clergyman  was  away 
for  his  holiday,  consequently  there  was  no  service.  The  plaoe  of 
worship  was  in  a  court  out  of  one  of  the  principal  streets.  Through- 
out our  stay  there  was  always  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and  want  of 
security,  as  we  felt  we  might,  at  any  moment,  be  dismissed  to  the 
frontier  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

After  discharging  our  cargo  of  tea  we  were  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  harbour,  the  farthest  vessel  from  the  land,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  southern  arm  of  the  pier,  making  it  a  considerable 
)9Uiney  to  or  from  the  town ;  this  was,  in  some  measure,  to  assist 
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in  loading  our  grain,  as  an  overhead  railway,  built  on  wooden  piles, 
and  running  tbe  whole  length  of  the  pier,  was  utilized  for  this 
purpose ;  on  the  side  of  this,  and  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  line, 
was  a  little  tramway,  on  which  ran  shoots ;  these  were  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trucks,  and  directed  into  the  holds  of  the  vessels, 
4aid  in  this  manner,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
the  contents  of  a  truck  were  transferred  to  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
We  were  also  loaded  from  lighters  alongside  the  ship.  Tbe  loading 
took  a  great  deal  longer  time  than  we  anticipated,  but  we  managed 
to  amuse  ourselves.  I  visited  a  large  hospital,  to  wiiich  a  lunatic 
■asylum  was  attached,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  did  not  see 
anything  specially  novel,  except  that  there  was  an  outbuilding  where 
patients  were  being  treated  for  hydrophobia  by  Pasteur's  method, 
under  the  direction  of  a  doctor  who  had  been  to  Paris  to  study  the 
-system  ;  to  this  I  was  not  admitted.  I  was  taken  round  by  a 
student,  who  knew  but  few  words  of  French,  and  I  had  not  ac- 
•quired  much  Buss.  I  invited  him  and  one  of  the  doctors  to  visit 
me  on  board,  but  they  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation. 

The  day  we  were  leaving  Odessa,  the  Heir  Apparent  of  Greece 
arrived  in  his  yacht.  El  Dorado,  en  route  to  St.  Petersburg,  after 
a  roughish  passage  through  the  Black  Sea.  Some  old  washed-out 
-decorations,  aided  by  a  little  greenery,  were  put  up  in  his  honour. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  went  to  the  Greek  Church,  pre- 
sumably to  give  thanks  for  his  safe  arrival,  report  saying  he  had 
been  very  sea-sick. 

Our  start  from  Odessa  was  delayed  till  much  later  in  the  after- 

m 

noon  than  we  anticipated,  owing  to  some  cargo  not  arriving,  and  we 
feared  we  should  not  get  out  before  gun-fire ;  added  to  which  there 
was  a  good  sea  on,  and  some  of  the  captains  advised  our  not  start- 
ing, but  the  pilot  (who  by  the  way  was  a  Greek,  and  a  man  of  large 
property,  and  had  received  most  valuable  presents  of  jewellery,  &c. 
from  crowned  heads,  &c.)  agreed  to  take  us  out,  and  so  we  hauled 
off,  and  as  the  sunset  gun  was  fired  by  the  flag- ship  we  made  our 
adieux  to  Odessa.  This  late  start  postponed  our  dinner  hour  till 
9  P.M.  The  roughness  of  tbe  sea,  which  seemed  so  great  when  in 
port,  was  nothing  when  we  got  out  into  the  open  sea. 

Next  day  was  a  dull  one,  as  we  were  obliged  to  go  at  reduced 
speed  in  order  not  to  arrive  before  daylight  at  the  Bosphorus,  in 
which  arrangement  we  succeeded  most  punctually,  and  enjoyed 
the  scenery  of  the  Bosphorus  by  daylight:  as  this  has  been 
described  by  many  able  pens  I  refrain  from  inflicting  a  description 
of  it.  We  reached  Constantinople  at  8  a.m.,  and  after  breakfast 
the   captain,  chief  engineer,    and    I,   went    ashore  in  the    ship 
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ohandler's  boat,  and  to  his  office ;  he  lent  ns  a  yonth  as  gaide^ 
who  was  either  painfully  shy  or  dreadfully  dense,  for  he  had  na 
notion  how  to  take  us  about,  not  even  where  to  get  tiffin.  The- 
chief  engineer,  who  somehow  had  always  friends  in  every  port,  bad 
an  introduction  to  the  resident  doctor  at  the  European  hospital ;: 
we  found  him,  an  Armenian,  at  home,  and  he  regaled  us  with  a 
tune  on  a  flute  of  his  own  invention,  made  out  of  a  glass  tube.^ 
The  air  was  very  triate,  and  made  us  terminate  our  visit  very 
speedily.  We  then  paid  a  visit  to  his  wife  and  her  niece,  a  very 
pretty  girl,  much  admired  by  our  chief  engineer,  who  had  been 
in  raptures  about  her  in  advance,  from  her  photograph  which 
he  had  seen  in  Odessa.  They  received  us  in  a  most  friendly  way, 
and  promised  to  pay  us  a  visit  on  board,  before  we  started,  to  see- 
the ship. 

Our  guide  then  took  us  up  a  tunnel  from  Galatz  to  Pera,  which 
place  we  walked  about  for  some  time,  the  heat  being  excessive.  Lunch 
being  a  failure,  we  went  to  a  caf^  and  got  beer  and  coffee,  and 
strolled  back  to  Oiacomo's,  when  our  chief  engineer  went  back  to 
fetch  his  lady  visitors,  who  soon  joined  us;  we  gave  them  a. 
pleasant  reception  and  afternoon  tea  on  board,  and  about  four  o'clock 
they  left  us,  and  we  speedily  got  the  anchor  up  and  started  off  down 
the  Dardanelles.  We  arrived  at  Chanak  at  six  o'clock  next  morning 
—-hearing  the  reveille  sounded  by  the  bugles  at  the  numerous 
fortiiications  close  by — got  pratique,  dropped  our  pilot,  and 
soon  were  again  passing  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
Mitylene,  &c.  We  made  the  light  of  Doro  Channel,  a  narrow 
passage,  at  9  p.m.  About  noon  the  following  day  passed  Gape^ 
Malea  and  saw  the  hermitage  but  could  get  no  sight  of  the  hermit ;. 
one  of  our  sailors  who  had  passed  the  place  several  times  said  he 
had  never  seen  him,  and  that  on  one  Christmas  Day  they  slowed 
the  ship  and  blew  the  whistle  several  times,  but  this  did  not 
*'  fetch  ''  him.  We  questioned  whether  or  no  he  had  gone  over  to- 
the  majority.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  Cape  Matapan,  and 
were  now  in  the  Mediterranean.  £arly  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  but  one  we  sighted  Malta,  and  went  into  the  harbour  and 
coaled.  We  got  three  or  four  hours  on  shore ;  were  too  early  ia- 
the  day  to  see  the  Church  of  St.  John,  so  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  Governor's  palace,  in  the  armoury  of  which  we  spent  some 
time— we  saw  the  Great  Napoleon's  carriage — the  heat  being  tre- 
mendous, so  after  seeing  as  much  of  the  town  as  possible,  and 
buying  some  very  good  Sicilian  wine  from  our  agents  we  returned 
on  board  ship,  where  we  found  several  dealers  in  lace  and  jewellery^ 
to  whom  we  fell  a  ready  prey.    We  also  found  on  board  a  first-clasa 
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passenger,  a  yery  pleasant  yoang  clerk  from  the  dockyard^  the  whole 
of  whose  family  came  to  see  him  off  in  a  boat  to  the  outside  of  the 
harbour.  We  found  him  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  addition  to 
our  cabin  mess-table.  As  usual  we  had  the  wind  ahead,  passed 
Pantellaria  and  Gape  Bon  next  day,  then  no  land  in  sight  for 
two  days,  till  we  sighted  Cape  de  Gatz  and  hoped  to  make 
Gibraltar  light ;  this,  however,  was  not  passed  till  after  midnight. 
Next  day  passed  Gape  St.  Vincent,  and  saw  lots  of  ships,  the 
following  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Burling  Bocks, 
and  the  next  day  Gape  Finisterre ;  the  following  day  we  were  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  a  yengeance,  and  we  had  a  night  of  it.  No- 
body in  the  after  cabin  got  a  wink  of  sleep,  as  eyerything  movable 
was  on  the  roll.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  whilst  we  were  sitting 
conversing  in  the  captain's  chart-room,  the  steward  brought  us 
our  coffee ;  I  was  sitting  on  a  little  unfixed  table,  my  feet  not 
touching  the  deck,  and  in  spite  of  the  captain's  warning  to  **  look 
out,"  a  big  roll  of  the  ship  drifted  me,  coffee-cup  and  all,  right  to 
leeward,  and  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  shot  out  of  the  door 
on  to  the  deck,  to  the  great  amusement  of  my  shipmates ;  how  I 
managed  to  save  the  cup  and  saucer  I  never  shall  know,  but  I  lost 
the  contents,  which,  however,  were  speedily  replaced.  The  follow- 
ing day  found  us  in  smooth  water  and  in  the  English  Ghannel ; 
about  dinner  time  we  made  the  Start  Point,  and  next  morning,  off 
Beaohy  Head,  picked  up  an  Antwerp  pilot,  after  a  lovely  day's  steam- 
ing up  the  Ghannel,  which  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  Noting 
all  the  different  watering-places  as  we  passed  up  with  a  glass; 
passed  Dover  and  then  ''made  streaks"  to  the  further  side  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands  for  Antwerp ;  towards  evening  we  passed  the  lights 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  watering-places,  and  about  midnight 
reached  Flushing.  Our  pilot  had  told  us  that  we  could  not  get  up 
the  Scheldt  at  night ;  however,  when  the  river  pilot  came  on  board, 
he  made  no  hesitation  about  it,  and  on  we  went.  A  budget  of 
letters  kept  me  awake  a  long  time,  as  well  as  a  long  yam  with  my 
firiend  the  captain ;  eventually  I  did  **  turn  in,"  and  woke  up  in 
the  dock  in  Antwerp.  We  were  an  hour  or  more  being  moved  into 
our  berth,  and  after  breakfast  I  went  ashore  with  our  passenger 
from  Malta,  who  had  never  seen  Antwerp  before,  so  I  was  enabled 
to  show  him  a  good  many  of  the  sights  of  that  famous  city  before 
we  had  to  leave  to  catch  the  Antwerp  boat  for  Harwich.  I  had  to 
get  my  discharge  from  the  ship  and  say  **  Saionara  "  to  all  my 
messmates,  who  had  made  my  voyage  very  pleasant,  and,  as  far  as 
a  voyage  could  be,  agreeable.  At  any  rate  I  was  perfectly  restored 
to  health,  which  was  the  object  for  which  I  had  undertaken  it.     If 
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the  perusal  of  the  aboye  indaoes  anyone  to  go  and  do  likewise,  I 
trust  the  reader  may  be  equally  benefited. 

I  was  curious,  on  our  homeward  voyage  from  Odessa,  to  learn 
the  actual  distance  I  had  travelled,  and  we  made  it  oat  as 
follows :  — 


lOles. 

Liverpool  to  Shanghai 

•         •         •         ■         • 

10,475 

Shanghai  to  Yokohama 

■         •         •         •        1 

560 

Yokohama  to  Kobe  and 

Nagasaki 

718 

Nagasaki  to  Shanghai 

•         •         •         •         « 

468 

Shanghai  to  Hankow 

•         •         •         •         1 

591 

Hankow  to  Woosung 

•         •         •         • 

676 

Woosung  to  Singapore 

•         •         •         •         « 

2,249 

Singapore  to  Suez   . 

•                       •                       •                       •                        a 

4,924 

Canal 

•                       •                        •                       •                        < 

87 

Port  Said  to  Odessa 

•                       •                       •                       •                        « 

1,300 

Odessa  to  Malta 

•                       •                        •                       •                        • 

1,400 

Malta  to  Dover 

•                       •                        •                       •                        « 

2,198 

Dover  to  Antwerp  and  I 

Across  . 

•         •         •         •         « 

140 

Total 

.     25,681 

aOi 
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Owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  materiel,  the  organization  of  the 
Artillery  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  in  one  Corps,  or  Begiment, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  fifty  years 
ago.  The  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  materiel  at  the  present 
moment^  owing  to  the  rapid  and  continuous  progress  of  Metallurgy, 
Chemistry,  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  renders  such  an  Organization 
inadequate  and  defective.  And  it  may  be  remarked  that  this 
growing  complexity  is  no  peculiar  feature  observable  in  the 
Artillery,  or  the  Military  Profession.  Growing  complexity  is 
apparently  an  essential  quality  of  growing  civilization.  The  Legale 
the  Medical,  the  Civil  Engineers',  and  many  other  Professions 
have  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  great  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labour.  The  Artillery,  if  it 
is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  must  do  so  too.  In  the  Legal 
Profession  we  have  Chancery  lawyers,  and  Criminal  lawyers,  and 
Ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and  Admiralty  lawyers.  In  the  Medical 
Profession  we  have,  first,  the  grand  division  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians ;  and,  secondly,  such  sub-divisions  as  Aurists,  Oculists, 
Doctors  for  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  &c.  &c.  Among  the  Engineers, 
we  find  Land  Surveyors,  Bailway  Engineers,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Sanitary  Engineers,  &o.  &c.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we 
ought  to  have,  and  before  very  long,  must  have  some  corresponding 
Division  of  Labour;  and  that  the  present  single  Begiment  of 
Artillery  should  be  broken  up  and  re-organized  in  two  or  more 
distinct  and  separate  bodies,  both  as  regards  the  officers  and  the 
men. 

When  we  say,  "  before  long  we  must  have  "  some  Division  of 
Labour,  it  is  meant  that  ere  long  the  mere  stress  of  circumstances 
will  compel  us  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  re-organization  of  the 
Artillery ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  only  common  prudence  to 
consider  at  our  leisure  how  such  a  re-organization  can  be  best 
carried  out. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  no  individual  can  presume  to 
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lay  down  the  details  of  so  large  a  scheme  as  the  radical  re-organi* 
zation  of  the  Artillery  Service.  The  details  are  too  vast  for  one 
mind,  and  would  necessarily  have  to  be  settled  by  a  Committee,  or 
rather  a  series  of  Committees.  But  though  we  may  be  unable  to  lay 
down  every  road,  and  rivulet,  and  village  in  a  map,  it  may  be  qaite 
possible  to  divide  the  country  into  two  or  three  large  provinces,  to 
show  roughly  the  counties,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  mountains. 

The  three  general  principles  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme  as  that  referred  to  are : — 

1.  That  the  organization  of  the  new  Corps  (resulting  from  the 
division  of  the  old  Corps),  whatever  their  number  may  be, 
should  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  service  they  are 
intended  for. 

2.  That  in  establishing  the  new  Corps  (we  use  the  word  for  lack 
of  a  better),  we  should  "  level  up,"  and  not  "  level  down." 

3.  That  the  individual  interests  and  tastes  of  officers  be  taken 
into  account  as  far  as  possible. 

Should  the  Artillery  be  primarily  split  into  two,  or  three 
Services  ? 

From  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  primary  divimon 
should  undoubtedly  be  a  two-fold  one, — ^the  Field  Artillery  and 
the  Garrison  Artillery.  But  scientific  theories  when  put  into 
practice  must  be  modified  by,  and  yield  to  tbe  practical  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  The  Abb6  Sidyes  had  a  talent  for  framing 
constitution,  and  actually  did  frame  several.  They  were  con- 
structed on  purely  scientific  grounds,  and  were  perfect  in  theory. 
But  they  had  one  drawback :  they  were  totally  unsuited  to  the 
people  they  were  intended  for,  and  they  would  not  work.  A  coat 
must  be  adapted  to  the  body  that  is  to  wear  it ;  and  if  the  wearer 
is  deformed,  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  deformity. 

The  Horse  Artillery  has  existed  all  over  £urope  for  nearly  a 
century  as  a  Corps  cT^lite,  and  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  Field 
Batteries  would  seriously  injure,  if  it  did  not  destroy  entirely,  its 
esprit  de  corps.  The  two-fold  primary  division,  therefore,  must  be 
abandoned  ;  to  persist  in  it  would  violate  principle  2 : — ^it  woold 
"level  down  **  the  Horse  Artillery. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  a  triple  primary  division: — the  Grarrison 
Artillery,  the  Field  Batteries,  and  the  Horse  Artillery, — the  latter 
two  standing  towards  each  other  in  something  like  the  relation  of 
the  Heavy  and  Light  Cavalry. 

Should  the  three  Services,  into  which  we  may  now  suppose  the 
Artillery  to  be  split,  be  further  sub-divided  ? 
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This  question  will  be  considered  presently  for  eaoh  of  the  three 
branches.  But  we  may  say  here«  that  no  such  further  sub-division 
is  demanded  by  the  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labour.  That 
principle  is  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Begiment 
into  three  separate  bodies^  each  intended  for  separate  and  peculiar 
duties.  If  it  be  found  necessary  to  sub-divide  the  three  Services 
further,  we  must  look  beyond  the  Division  of  Labour  for  a  reason. 
It  supplies  none. 

How  is  the  primary  triple  separation  to  take  place  ?  By  taking 
the  Batteries  of  the  three  branches  as  they  now  stand,  and  forming 
them  into  three  Corps,  Regiments,  Services,  or  what  word  one 
pleases. 

But  what  of  the  officers  ?  In  this  question  lies  the  real  diffi- 
culty of  the  case. 

There  is  only  one  feasible  way  of  primarily  separating  the  officers 
into  three  Services : — to  take  the  officers,  from  the  Lieut.-Golonel8 
down,  inclusive,  of  the  three  branches  as  they  now  stand,  and  form 
them  into  three  Corps  (like  the  Batteries  they  belong  to),  by  dates 
of  their  present  commissions.  This,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to 
the  Indian  officers.  Their  promotion,  &c.,  being  guaranteed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  interfered -with  ;  but  we  include  them, 
numerically,  as  their  places  will  be  filled  up  as  they  disappear. 

This  system  is  open  to  two  objections  at  the  first  glance. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  the  Horse  Artillery  officers  are  iu 
general  senior  to  the  officers  of  the  Field  Batteries  and  Garrison 
Artillery ;  and  they  would  therefore  suffer  more  upon  separation 
firom  the  Compulsory  Clauses  for  age  and  length  of  service  than 
officers  of  the  two  other  branches.  To  obviate  this  we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  Actuaries,  and  obtain  from  them  suggestions  as  to 
the  modifications  in  the  Compulsory  Clauses  which  are  necessary 
to  save  the  officers  of  Horse  Artillery  from  unjust  treatment. 
These  remedial  steps  would  be  only  temporary,  and  would  only 
apply  to  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  officers  of  Horse  Artillery.  They, 
consequently,  would  not  sensibly  afiect  the  promotion  of  the  rest  of 
the  Artillery  or  the  Army,  and  they  would  not  inflict  any  con- 
siderable outlay  upon  the  country. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  this  system  violates  principle  8 ; 
that  many  officers  now  in  the  Horse  Artillery — especially  in 
the  junior  ranks — have  only  served  there  a  comparatively  short 
time,  while  a  number  of  officers  in  the  other  branches  have 
served  in  it  for  a  long  time  and  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  it ;  that 
if  this  system  be  adopted  the  latter  class  of  officers  are  debarred 
for  ever  from  returning  to  a  service  to  which  they  are  attached. 
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while  others^  with  far  less  claims,  are  permanently  included  in  ii^ 
from  a  mere  accident — ^the  accident  of  a  great  re-organization 
taking  place  just  after  they  joined  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  yalid  objection,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to 
remove  it.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  a  division  of  labour, 
is  no  fault  of  our  own,  nor  indeed  of  anybody's  : — ^it  is  a  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  through  causes  quite  beyond  our  reach.  Bemem- 
bering  this,  we  should  endeavour  to  face  the  situation  with  as  little 
heat  and  as  little  prejudice  as  possible.  Secondly,  that  as  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty  involves  some  great  change  (whether  in 
the  way  indicated,  or  not),  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  propose  a 
solution  that  will  not,  at  least  for  the  moment,  carry  with  it  some 
individual  suffering.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  supposed 
suffering  indicated  in  this  objection  we  are  considering  is  teLT  more 
apparent  than  real. 

If  any  such  separation  as  that  contemplated  be  attempted,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  offer  every 
facility  for  Exchanges,  in  order  to  admit  of  officers  making  arrange- 
ments to  suit  their  own  tastes  and  interests  which  no  Committee,  and 
no  individual  could  make  for  them.  In  addition,  there  can  be  no^ 
doubt  that  certain  transfers  would  have  of  necessity  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Horse  Guards,  to  assist  in  adjusting  matters  at  firsu 

These  two  steps  would  form  the  first  remedy.  The  second 
remedy  is  of  a  much  more  general  nature,  but  not  on  that  account 
less  effective.  The  difficulty  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  difficulty 
of  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  large  number  of  officers  who  vrish  to 
serve  permanently  with  the  Horse  Artillery.  It  is^  in  fact,  a 
difficulty  of  accommodation.  The  house  will  not  accommodate  all 
those  who  insist  upon  living  in  it.  In  extreme  cases  we  might  no 
doubt  decide,  without  injustice,  upon  the  weight  of  individual 
claims ;  but  to  investigate  the  individual  claims  of  all  the  applicants 
would  be  out  of  the  question, — it  would  be  impracticable.  Bnt 
suppose  that  we  could  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  ?  How 
could  that  be  effected  ?  Simply  by  making  one  or  two  other  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  equally  desirable  as  residences.  By  making 
the  Garrison  Artillery  and  the  Field  Batteries  as  attractive  as  the 
Horse  Artillery  is  at  present,  we  should  cure  the  disease  by  remov- 
ing its  cause.  This  course  is  merely  the  practical  application  of 
principle  2.  The  Garrison  Artillery  and  Field  Batteries  must  be 
^  levelled  up  "  to  the  Horse  Artillery.  But  the  latter  service 
would  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  respect,  however  small.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  **  level "  it  **  down."     The  Horse  Artillery  would 
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retain^  as  peculiar  to  themselves,  their  present  designations  and 
titles,  their  present  dress,  and  their  present  equipment.  If  they 
desired  it,  we  should  restore  the  old  designation,  "  Troop,"  instead 
of  "  Battery :  " — a  change  the  advantages  of  which  were  so  small 
as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  vision.  But  the  Garrison 
Artillery  and  Field  Batteries,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  preserved 
as  jealously  from  the  interference  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  as  the 
latter  would  be  from  their  interference.  Tbe  new  Services  would 
have  to  be  absolutely  distinct,  and  no  one  of  them  could  be  per- 
mitted to  meddle  or  interfere  with  either  of  the  others.  Such  then, 
are  the  two  remedies  for  the  case  of  officers  of  Horse  Artillery  who 
might  find  themselves  in  either  of  the  other  Corps  at  the  moment 
of  separation;  remedies  which  obviously  apply  to  the  case  of 
officers  of  the  Field  Batteries  who  happened  at  the  same  moment 
to  be  in  the  Garrison  Artillery. 

The  case  of  seconded  officers  deserves  a  passing  word.  They 
would  have  to  be  (as  a  general  principle)  attached  to  that  bi^auch 
to  which  their  appointments  belonged ;  or,  in  case  the  appoint- 
ment were  open  to  all  branches,  to  that  branch  in  which  they 
served  longest. 

We  shall  now  suppose  a  primary  triple  division  of  the  Regiment 
to  have  taken  place.  Should  the  three  resulting  Corps  be  sub- 
divided ? 

As  we  descend  from  generals  towards  particulars,  so  the 
difficulties  of  every  writer  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  present 
increase,  because  his  prejudices  increase.  We  may  argue  about  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  two  triangles  without  emotion :  we  may 
even  discuss  the  bisection  and  trisection  of  the  Artillery  without 
any  sensible  favour  or  affi3Ction ;  but  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
details^  the  more  we  become  entangled  in  the  natural  and  inevitable 
prejudices  cherished  by  every  man.  The  more  we  descend  into 
details,  then,  the  less  value  ought  the  reader  to  assign  to  a  writer's 
arguments  and  proposals ;  and  the  less  dogmatically  will  the  writer 
press  home  his  conclusions,  if  he  be  wise. 

We  have  now  got  all  the  Horse  Artillery  officers  on  one  list. 
Should  we  sub-divide  them  iiirther  into  Begiments,  or  other  Corps  ? 
Not  unless  there  is  sufficient  reason.  Is  there  any  reason  ?  No 
doubt  there  are  reasons  for  this  or  any  other  course  that  may  be 
proposed.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  complicated  questions 
like  the  present  one,  the  thing  sought  for  is  not  the  course  which 
has  no  difficulties,  but  the  course  that  has  the  least  number  of 
of  difficulties.    All  courses  present  difficulties. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain  : — ^if  we  are  to  sub-divide  further,  it 
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is  not  for  any  reason  arising  from  the  principle  of  the  Dmsion  of 
Labour.  That  principle  has  already  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  by 
the  triple  division.  The  reasons  that  arise  for  further  sub-diyiston 
must  proceed  then  from  considerations  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  the  officers,  or  with  military  organization  in  the 
abstract. 

Let  us  first  consider  whether  we  are  bound  by  any  principle  of 
military  organization  to  sub-divide  the  Horse  Artillery. 

What  is  the  proper  test  of  a  good  organization  ?  Simply  that 
it  can  be  cut  up  in  any  way  we  please,  and  yet  that  all  the  parts 
will  be  complete  organic  wholes.  What  is  the  organization  of  the 
Horse  Artillery  ?  It  begins  with  a  simple  minor  unit,  or  sab- 
division,  under  a  N.-O.  officer.  Two  guns  form  a  Division  under 
the  command  of  a  Lieutenant.  Three  of  these  Divisions  form  the 
command  of  a  Major,  with  a  Captain  to  assist  him  and  take  his 
place  in  case  of  accident,  and  thus  avoid  dislocating  the  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  this.  The  whole  may  be 
cut  up  and  sub-divided  in  almost  any  way  we  please,  and  yet  the 
parts  are  all  organic  wholes.  But  it  breaks  down  here,  it  will  be 
said.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Horse  Artillery  consists  of 
22  Batteries,  Depots  included,  with  10  Lieut.-Golonels ;  or  two 
Batteries  to  each  Lieut.-Golonel.  Consequently,  if  two  Batteries 
are  quartered  together,  or  go  on  service  together,  you  have  at  once 
a  superior  officer  to  command  them,  instead  of  taking  the  senior 
Major  away  from  his  Battery,  just  when  he  is  most  wanted  there. 
We  can  bring  together  any  number  of  Divisions  commanded  by 
Lieut.-CoIonels,  and  put  a  full  Colonel  at  their  head ;  or  we  can 
sub-divide,  in  auy  way  we  like,  and  still  each  part,  whatever  it  is,  is 
a  complete  organic  whole — totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus.  There  is 
no  such  perfect  organization  as  this  in  any  other  part  of  the  Army. 
But,  we  shall  be  told,  ^'  the  system  does  not  work — practically  it  is 
a  delusion.  There  is  no  real  connection  between  the  Lieat.- 
Colonels  and  their  Divisions ;  and,  secondly,  Batteries  are  so  much 
scattered  singly,  that  many  of  the  Lieut.-Cqlonels  never  see  their 
Batteries/'  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  *'  real  connection  "  ? 
Probably  some  such  connection  as  exists  between  Lieut.-Colonels 
of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  and  their  Regiments.  No  such  connection 
ever  existed  or  can  exist  in  the  Artillery;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  efficiency.  Because  we  are  discussing  a  Lieut.-ColonePs 
command,  let  us  not  fall  headlong  into  any  blunder  from  the 
identity  of  titles,  and  confound  Artillery  Lieut.-Colonel8  with 
Lieut-Colonels  of  Cavaby  and  Infantry.  The  Artillery  body 
answering  most  nearly  to  a  Battalion  or  Regiment,  is  the  single 
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Battery,  not  two  Batteries.  It  is  so,  becanse  it  happens  to  be  the 
most  convenient  and  important  unit,  at  onoe  administratively  and 
tactically.  It  is  so,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  becanse 
anyone  has  willed  it.  Now  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster  can 
Tesult  from  any  foolish  attempt  to  adjust  things  to  theories ;  we 
must  adjust  our  theory  to  things.  We  cannot  adjust  the  holes  in 
which  they  are  to  fit  to  the  Lieut.-Golonels;  the  Lieut.-Colonels 
must  be  adapted  to  the  holes.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  why  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  the  close  connection  spoken  of.  The 
tslose  connection  in  question  must  exist,  and  does  exist,  between 
the  Artillery  Majors  and  their  men,  who  correspond  in  a  general 
way  to  Infantry  Lieut.-Golonels  ;  not  between  the  Artillery  Lieut.- 
Ciolonels  and  their  men.  However  undesirable  it  may  be  in  many 
ways,  the  Battery  is  the  most  convenient  administrative  and  tacti- 
-cal  unit,  and  we  must  make  shift  with  it  as  best  we  can.  As  to 
the  allegation  that  many  Batteries  never  see  their  Lieut.- Colonels, 
far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  matter.  Owing  to  the  nature 
^f  our  service,  some  Batteries  are  quartered  by  themselves.  This 
we  cannot  help.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  endeavour  to 
<sut  our  coat  to  the  back  that  is  to  wear  it.  The  number  of 
Batteries  so  far  isolated  as  to  be  completely  out  of  range  of  their 
Lieut.-Golonel,  however,  is  not  so  large  as  has  been  imagined. 
But  are  we  to  grumble  against  the  few  fine  days  we  get  during  the 
year  in  this  country,  because  on  such  rare  occasions  our  great  coats 
find  umbrellas  are  useless  ?  When  the  storms  descend,  we  must 
have  both.  To  base  our  re-organization  upon  a  false  and  delusive 
ttnalegy  between  the  Lieut.-Colonels  of  the  Artillery  and  those  of 
the  Line  would  be  madness.  It  would  be  to  repeat  in  another 
form  the  blunder  of  the  Russians  in  the  matter  of  their  Cavalry. 
In  1870  the  German  Cavalry  did  wonders  (chiefly  because  the 
French  Cavalry  did  nothing).  This  becoming  known,  the  Russians 
plunged  headlong  at  once  into  German  Cavalry  Divisions;  six 
Regiments,  each  two  under  a  Major-General,  with  two  Batteries  of 
Horse  Artillery  under  a  Major;  the  whole  under  a  Lieut.-General. 
The  whole  was  beautiful  on  paper,  and  in  peace.  But  the  War  in 
Bulgaria  came.  The  Balkans  are  not  rolling  plains,  like  Eastern 
France;  and  the  Lieut.-Generals  soon  found  that  their  command 
was  generally  limited  to  their  three  Major-Generals  and  their 
8ta£f8:  the  Regiments  were  piecemeal,  all  over  the  mountains. 
The  Russians  should  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  Beghnental 
organization,  the  Regiments  being  brigaded  together  according  to 
circumstances  at  their  various  stations  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Regiment  of  Cavalry  (like  the  Battery  of  Artillery)  is  the  highest 
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permanent  tactical  unit  of  organization^  and  we  must  adapt  all 
higher  forms  of  organization  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  we  are  about  to  make  war.  The  same  organization  will 
not  suit  Switzerland  and  Egypt. 

There  is  no  principle  of  military  organization,  then,  that  calls 
for  any  further  sub-division  of  the  Horse  Artillery.  In  one  Oorps 
it  would  stand  successfully  the  grand  test  of  all  military  organiza- 
tion. It  could  be  cut  up  in  any  way  we  please,  and  yet  each  part 
would  form  a  complete  organic  whole.  A  force  of  Horse  Artillery 
could  thus  be  adapted  to  an  army  of  any  strength  destined  to 
operate  in  any  country. 

We  can,  cousequently,  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  any  farther 
subdivision,  which  would  indeed  yiolate  the  principle  of  simplicity. 
Over-organization  is  quite  as  bad  as  under-organization.  Pre- 
cisely similar  remarks  apply  to  the  field  batteries  and  garrisoa 
artillery,  both  of  which  we  should  leave  intact. 

Were  the  Artillery  divided  into  three  large  corps,  as  we  propoae,. 
would  each  branch  obtain  from  the  Academy  at  Woolwich  the  requisite 
number  of  voluntary  officers  ?  The  Horse  Artillery  and  Field  Bat- 
teries would  receive  more  than  they  require ;  the  Garrison  ArtLUery 
would,  in  all  probability,  receive  none  at  all.  But  the  GranisoD 
Artillery  is  at  present  fully  officered,  it  may  be  argued.  Yes,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit ;  but  it  is  commanded  by  officers  the  great 
majority  of  whom  entered  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  remain  in 
it  much  against  their  wills.  The  cause  of  this  is  patent  if  we 
only  look  facts  in  the  face.  Let  us  take  an  ordinary  ease* 
Cadets  A.  and  B.  leave  the  Academy  together.  Lieutenant  A.  is 
posted  to  a  field  battery  at  Ipswich,  Lieutenant  B.  to  a  garrison 
battery  at  Harst  Castle.  The  former  has  his  horse,  with  its  many 
accompanying  advantages ;  the  latter  is  on  foot.  The  one  lives  in 
congenial  society;  the  other  is  miles  from  anyone  to  whom  he 
can  open  his  lips,  except  on  duty.  Yet  these  officers  are  paid  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount.  This  contravenes  the  simplest  doctrines 
of  political  economy.  The  pay  of  every  trade  bears  some  relation 
to  the  duties  performed  by,  and  the  circumstances  of,  the  worker^ 
the  employ^.  A  butcher's  boy  and  a  watch-maker's  assistant 
receive  very  different  wages.  If  we  want  to  have  our  artillery 
efficient,  we  must  obey  the  law  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  break 
it  up  into  three  parts.  If  we  want  to  have  each  part  efficient,  we 
must  conform  to  the  law  of  wages  by  which  every  labour  is  paid 
according  to  the  work  he  does  and  the  hardships  he  undergoes. 

The  Garrison  Artillery  is  the  oldest,  the  most  complicated,  and 
the  most  scientific  branch  of  the  Artillery ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  all 
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reason  to  offer  the  same  amount  of  pay  to  an  officer  who  has  to 
superintend  the  mounting  of  an  80-ton  gun,  and  a  young  gentle- 
man who  has  to  certify  that  a  draught  horse  is  clean.  When  the 
separation  takes  place,  and  take  place  it  must,  the  pay  of  the  offi- 
oeiB  of  Garrison  Artillery  must  be  raised ;  a  very  large  percentage 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  scientific  appointments  of  the  Artillery 
must  be  reserved  for  them;  and  they  and  their  men  must  be 
olothed  in  a  manner  befitting  their  position  and  suitable  to  their 
work. 

The   principle  on  which  the  Artillery  are  at  present  clothed 
appears  to  be  this : — ^The  working  of  the  Horse  Artillery  12-pr,^ 
differs  so  materially  from  the  working  of  the  Field  Battery  16-pr. 
that  the  men  that  man  these  guns  must  be  differently  dressed ; 
while  the  working  of  the  16-pr.  is  so  essentially  the  same  as  the 
working  of  the  80-ton  gun  that  the  men  that  man  them  are  dressed 
alike.    Now  this  is  sheer  trash.     The  Horse  Artillery  dress  may 
be  what  it  ought  to  be;  the  Field  Battery  dress  nearly  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  but  the  dress  of  the  garrison  gunner  violates  every 
principle  of  common  sense.     As  we  have  before  said,  we  do  not 
propose  to  change  the  Horse  Artillery  dress  in  any  particular. 
More  harm  than  good  would  come  from  any  alteration.     As  for 
the  Field  Batteries,  they  should  be  provided  with  a  decent  helmet 
instead  of  their  present  unsightly  head-piece;  the  men   should 
have  brown  leather  belts,  instead  of  their  antique  pipe-day  ones ; 
and  the  officers  should  wear  gold-lace  belts  to  match.     They  re- 
quire no  more.     But  the  dress  of  the  Garrison  Artillery  is  little 
short  of  a  scandal.     Their  work  is  to  move  heavy  weights,  and 
perform  severe  manual  labour.    And  how  do  we  equip  them  for 
such   duties  ?    In  braces  and  tight  tunics !     Can  one  imagine  a 
nayvy  in  a  tight  coat— a  sailor  with   braces   and  a  helmet  ?    A 
garrison  gunner's  dress  need  not  be  the  same,  but  it  should  b» 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  a  sailor.    It  should 
be  loose,  and  should  give  play  to  the  muscles.     Braces  are  an  ab- 
surdity, and  no  working  head-dress  can  be  serviceable  but  one  that 
will  remain  fast  on  the  head  without  a  chin-strap. 

But  no  subdivision,  or  rearraugement,  of  the  batteries  will  pro- 
duce salutary  effects  while  the  present  system  exists  in  regard  to 
the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  and  the  Colonels  of  Districts.  For 
many  years  past  the  office  of  the  D.A.G.  has  been  impotent  for 
good,  because  it  originally  undertook  to  do  far  more  work  than  it>. 
or  any  similar  office,  could  do.  It  can  no  more  efficiently  govern 
in  a  direct  and  minute  manner  such  a  corps  as  the  Artillery,  than 
the  Corporation  of  London  could  govern  the  British  Empire.  Thia 
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office  not  only  undertook  to  do  more  than  it  could  do;  &r  worse 
than  this,  it  absorbed  into  itself  some  of  the  most  important  and 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Colonels  of  Districts.  This  threw  the 
Colonels  back  upon  the  Lieut.-Colonels,  whom  they  deprived  of 
their  proper  authority  and  position  ;  while  the  Lieut.-Colonela 
were  in  turn  driven  back  upon  the  Majors,  who  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  their  Pay  Lasts  and  Clothing  Ledgers.  It  may  be 
said,  with  very  little  exaggeration,  that  the  major  of  a  garrison 
battery  is  no  more  than  the  clothier  and  paymaster  of  his  men.  He 
is  certainly  not  their  military  leader.  He  rarely  sees,  and  still 
more  rarely  drills,  them,  because  85  per  cent,  of  them  are  "  em- 
ployed," ue.  they  are  occupied  in  doing  anything  but  their  proper 
and  peculiar  duties. 

A  large  per-oentage  of  the  work  at  present  attempted  to  be  done 
in  the  Horse  Guards  should  be  done  at  the  Head-quarters  of  Dis- 
tricts. This,  it  may  be  said,  would  swamp  the  district  officers. 
Certainly  it  would,  if  they  are  to  retain  the  work  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  Lieut.-Colonels.  More  harm  is  inflicted  upon  the 
service  by  the  Colonels  of  Districts  and  their  Brigade-Majors  than 
can  be  easily  described.  The  Colonel  of  a  District  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  staff  officer  and  a  regimental  officer ;  and  he  has 
two  commands  to  boot.  He  commands  the  Artillery  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  also  commands  the  Artillery  in  Southampton,  where 
he  happens  to  live.  No  man  could  satisfactorily  fill  such  a  pre- 
posterous and  impossible  position.  There  must  be  a  Colonel  of  a 
District  on  the  staff  of  the  General.  Let  the  officer  appointed  take 
his  position  as  such ;  but^  in  heaven's  name,  let  him  leave  his 
Lieut.-Co]onels  to  command  their  divisions.  The  Colonel  and  his 
Brigade-Major  should  have  their  office  next  the  Generals ;  they 
should  be  banished  from  the  artillery  barracks^  and  confined  strictly 
to  their  own  very  important  duties  connected  with  the  Artillery  in 
the  district.  The  Lieut.-Colonels  would  then  assume  their  proper 
duties ;  the  Majors  would  descend  from  their  three-legged  stools ; 
and  the  service  would  be  the  gainer.  As  matters  stand  at  present* 
the  full  Colonel  and  his  Brigade-Major  are  the  curse  of  the  Garrison 
Artillery. 

One  question  should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  on  or  before  separa- 
tion. Ought  the  major  of  a  garrison  to  retain  command  of  his 
men  ?  The  master  gunner,  with  his  present  functions,  is  an  ana- 
chronism. He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V. ;  he  is  now  a  survival^  out  of  keeping  with  the  times. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  giving  the  captain  die 
military  command  of  the  men,  the  major  being  attached  to  the 
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fortifications,  in  charge  really,  and  not  nominally  only,  as  at 
present,  of  countless  stores ;  commanding,  not  commanded  by,  the 
master  gunner. 

Another  matter  of  importance  should  also  be  laid  before  a 
Committee  specially  convened  to  consider  it — the  equipment  of  a 
garrison  gunner.  Of  what  use  to  him  are  a  carbine  and  sword  ? 
Both  must  be  laid  aside  when  he  begins  his  work  as  a  gunner* 
But  they  enable  him  to  act  as  an  infantryman.  Quite  so ;  if  we 
gave  an  infantryman  a  lance,  it  would  enable  him  to  act  as  a 
lancer.  When  and  where  have  garrison  gunners  acted  as  infantry  ? 
When  the  defence  of  the  country  devolves  upon  garrison  gunners 
masquerading  as  infantry,  the  sooner  we  haul  up  a  white  flag  the 
better.  If  we  were  invaded,  so  far  from  the  Garrison  Artillery 
being  converted  into  infantry,  a  fourth  part  of  the  infantry  in  the 
country  would  have  to  be  converted  into  Garrison  Artillery. 
To  sum  up  our  proposals,  we  should 

(a)  Divide  the  officers,  from  the  senior  lieutenant-colonel  down- 
wards, into  three  corps — Horse  Artillery,  Field  Batteries, 
and  Garrison  Artillery — as  they  now  stand  on  the  list ; 
{b)  Betain  the  colonels  on  the  staff,  but  utterly  divorce  them 
from  regimental  work,  and  prohibit  them  from  in  any 
way  meddling  with  the  lieutenant-colonels,  whose  com- 
mands should  be  as  independent  as  those  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  cavalry  and  infantry ; 

(c)  Decentralise  the  office  of  the  D.A.G.  of  Artillery,  increasing 

the  powers  of  the  colonels  on  the  staff; 

(d)  Increase  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Garrison  Artillery ; 

(e)  Equip  and  clothe  the  Garrison  Artillery  according  to  rational 

and  practical  principles. 
Such  are,  we  believe,  the  lines  on  which  the  impending  re* 
organization  of  the  Artillery  should  be  carried  out ;  and,  in  stating 
them,  we  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  alike  trivial  detaila 
and  useless  personalities.  To  attack  an  individual  because  the 
Artillery  is  unorganized  is  ridiculous.  If  it  be  unorganized  that  ia 
not  the  fault  of  any  individual,  dead  or  living ;  it  is  the  fault  of 
circumstances.  The  growth  of  the  Artillery,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  during  the  piresent  century  was  so  rapid  as  to  baffle  all 
prevision.  A  growing  force  cannot  be  organized  :  one  must  wait 
until  its  growth  has  reached  some  resting  point.  We  have  reached 
that  resting  point ;  and  the  sooner  we  begin  to  set  our  house  in 
order,  the  better  for  the  Artillery  and  the  country. 
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By  BoBEBT  O'Bybne,  Barrister- at-Law,  F.B.G.S. 

(^Continued  from  page  98,") 


Manning  the  Navy. 

^E  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  very  interesting  subject.  Under 
date  the  81st  of  March  1863,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  on  the  question  of 
Manning  the  Navy. 

Introducing  their  views  with  an  expression  of  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  then  system  of  manning  Her  Majesty's  ships, 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  different  Boards  of  Admiralty 
without  satisfactory  results,  they  traced  these  difficulties  to  the 
system  itself,  which  consisted  in  entering  men  for  particular  ships 
selected  by  themselves,  nominally  for  five  years,  but  practically, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  for  the  period  during  which  a  ship 
was  commissioned,  averaging  from  three  to  four  years;  when, 
after  much  expense,  time,  and  labour  bestowed  in  training  them, 
they  were  disbanded.  A  certain  portion  of  the  men  thus  dis- 
charged, never  returned  to  the  Navy  ;  some  carried  the  fruits  of 
their  training  to  foreign  flags;  the  larger  number  returning  at 
periods  dictated  by  their  own  inclination  or  convenience,  and  not  by 
any  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  Service.  This  desultory  course  of 
proceeding  was  a  cause  of  great  embarrassment  and  expense  in 
conducting  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Naval  Service.  It  created 
uncertainty  as  to  the  period  when  ships  could  be  ready  for  sea ; 
and  the  evil  became  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  a  serious  danger, 
when  political  considerations  suddenly  demanded  the  rapid  equip- 
ment of  ships. 

These  circumstances  induced  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  Naval  Officers  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  engaging  men  and  boys  for  longer  terms  of  con- 
tinuous service.  The  Committee,  having  fully  investigated  the 
subject,  arrived  unanimously  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  expedient 
to  place  the  Navy  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  upon  a  similar 
principle  to  that  established  in  the  Army  and  Marines,  and  that 
aolid  advantage  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  seamen  would  result 
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therefrom.      The    following    is    an    analysis    of    the    report    in 
^nes  tion. 

The  Committee  fully  concurred  in  its  being  essential  to  give  to 
the  Boyal  Navy  a  permanent  constitution^  in  order  that  it  might 
be  brought  to  a  higher  point  of  organization,  efficiency,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  thus  be  enabled,  at  critical  junctures,  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  the  country.  With  this  object  they  made  the 
following  propositions : — 

All  boys  who  hereafter  enter  the  Nary  to  be  required  to  engage 
for  a  period  of  ten  years'  continuous  and  genera]  service  from  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  addition  to  whatever  period  may  have  been 
necessary  until  they  had  attained  that  age ;  and  when  advanced 
to  any  of  the  under-mentioned  ratings  to  be  allowed  the  additional 
rate  of  pay  specified : 

Second  Glass  Ordinary  Seamen     .         .         .     Id.  a  day 

Ordinary  Seamen 2d. 

Petty  Officer  and  Able  Seamen      .         .         •     8d. 

It  was  further  submitted  that  the  above  increased  rates  of  pay 
should  be  granted  to  men  entering  for  the  first  time,  and  volunteer- 
ing for  ten  years'  continuous  and  general  services,  and  also  to 
seamen  who  had  served,  or  were  serving,  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  and 
who  should  volunteer  to  re-enter  or  to  continue  therein,  under  the 
conditions  of  continuous  and  general  service,  certain  portions  of 
their  previous  service,  to  be  from  time  to  time  determined,  being 
allowed  to  count  towards  such  ten  years. 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  proposition  it  was  recommended 
that  the  change  of  system  should  be  effected  wholly  by  voluntary 
means.  With  this  view,  men  were  to  be  permitted,  as  heretofore, 
to  volunteer  for  the  customary  period  of  service,  and  for  particular 
ships ;  but  by  the  future  entry  of  boys  for  longer  terms  of  con- 
tinuous and  general  service,  and  by  holding  out  the  inducement  of 
increased  pay  to  men  who  volunteered  to  serve  under  the  like  con- 
ditions, it  was  contemplated  that  a  gradual  and  beneficial  change 
would  be  introduced  into  the  then  existing  system  of  manning  ships. 

As  an  inducement  to  seamen  to  render  themselves  proficient  in 
all  branches  of  their  duties,  it  was  proposed  that  a  class  of  leading 
seamen  be  established,  with  2d.  a  day  in  addition  to  any  other  pay 
to  which  they  might  be  entitled ;  a  portion  of  the  carpenter's  crew 
to  be  composed  of  shipwrights,  who  should  also  be  entitled  to  2d. 
a  day  additional.  The  proportional  number  of  leading  seamen  and 
shipwrights  to  be  borne  in  H.M.'s  ships  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board. 

Men  and  boys  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  their  discharge  upon 
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a  principle  and  a  graduated  scale  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the 
Army  and  Royal  Marines. 

The  pay  and  duties  of  second-class  ordinary  seamen  and  lands- 
men heing  identical,  the  rate  of  ''  landsmen  "  to  be  abolished. 

The  Class  of  Chief  Petty  Officers  should  consist  of  the  under- 
mentioned : — 

Master-at-Arms,  Chief  Gunner's  Mate,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate, 
Chief  Captain  of  the  Forecastle,  Admiral's  Coxswain,  Chief 
Quartermaster,  Chief  Carpenter's  Mate,  Seamen's  Schoolmaster, 
Ship's  Steward^  Ship's  Cook. 

The  Chief  Gunner's  Mate,  the  Chief  Captain  of  the  Forecastle 
and  the  Chief  Quartermaster  to  be  allowed  8d.  a  day  each,  in 
addition  to  any  other  pay.  Men  holding  the  position  of  Chief 
Petty  OfiBcers  to  be  borne  in  such  rates  of  ships  as  the  Board 
should  decide. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  classes  and  denominations  of 
Petty  Officers,  seamen  and  others  borne  in  the  Navy,  and  the  order 
in  which  it  was  submitted  that  they  should  for  the  future  take  rank. 

As  an  encouragement  to  deserving  petty  officers,  it  was  proposed 
that  an  increase  should  be  made,  as  follows,  in  the  number  eligible 
to  be  recommended  for  good-conduct  gratuities  on  the  paying  off  of 
ships : — 

1st  Class,  £7.    Petty  OfBoera.      Snd  G^ms.  iBS^ 

ting  No.       Ftopoaed  "So, 

8  4 

8  4 

2  8 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

The  long-service  medal  gratuities  to  second-class  petty  officers 
to  be  increased  from  £7  to  £10. 

Men  who  have  completed  twenty  years'  service  to  be  awarded,, 
when  pensioned,  the  increased  allowance  for  time-service  as  petty 
officers,  to  which  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Boyal  Marines 
are  entitled,  provided  that  such  seamen  shall  have  entered  and 
served  for  one  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years. 

All  men  who  enter  for  continuous  and  general  service  to  be 
allowed  to  count  time  for  a  pension  from  the  age  of  eighteen. 

A  further  proposal  was  made  by  the  Committee  whose  report  we 
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latCSu 

B^TXS. 

Existing  No. 

Piopoae 

1st  and  2nd  Class 

4 

6 

8rd 

4 

6 

4th 

8 

5 

6th            „ 

2 

4 

6th            „ 

2 

4 

Steamers  Ist  &  2nd  Class  2 

4 

Brd 

»     1 

8 

Sloops 

1 

8 

Small  Vessels 

1 

1 
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have  been  analysing,  that  pensions  shonld  be  awarded  to  continuous 
and  general  service  men  after  twenty  years'  senrioe,  instead  of 
twenty-one;  a  discretionary  power  to  be  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  as  regards  the  application  of  this  and  the  foregoing 
rule,  to  men  who  have  served,  or  would  be  serving  under  the  then 
existing  system. 

In  the  event  of  an  armament  being  required,  it  was  considered 
important  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  the  command  of  the 
services  of  a  certain  number  of  trained  seamen,  in  addition  to  those 
borne  on  the  peace  estahlishment.  For  this  purpose  the  Committee 
recommended  that  seamen  who  had  served  ten  years  in  the  Navy, 
reckoning  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  should  be  eligible,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board,  to  be  granted  pensions  of  6d.  a  day  each,  and 
men  of  fifteen  years'  service  pensions  of  8d.  a  day  each.  The 
allowance  for  the  time  served  as  petty  o£Bcer,  and  the  amount 
thereof  according  to  the  proposed  new  scale,  to  be  awarded  as  the 
Board  may  deem  fit  to  men  with  ten  or  fifteen  years'  service  ;  both 
classes  to  be  held  liable  to  the  condition  of  giving  further  service,  if 
called  upon,  in  the  event  of  an  armament  or  war ;  it  being,  however, 
distinctly  understood  that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
above  short-term  pension  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  number  of 
men  in  receipt  of  such  pensions  to  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
10,000.  At  a  future  time,  it  was  thought,  when  the  efficiency  and 
policy  of  this  measure  should  have  been  tested  by  experience,  it 
might  be  prudent  to  increase  this  number. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  men  and  boys  who 
should  hereafter  enter  the  service  for  the  first  time,  and  who  should 
be  granted  pensions  for  20  or  21  years'  service,  should  be  also  held 
liable  to  give  further  service,  if  required,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
an  armament  or  war. 

It  was  not  proposed  to  grant  short-term  pensions  at  present,  but 
to  reserve  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  a  discretionary  power  for  this 
purpose,  whenever  the  state  of  the  force  in  commission  should  lead 
them  to  think  that  such  step  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  Committee  were  further  of  opinion  that  the  system  under 
which  seamen-gunners  were  then  entered  for  service  should  be 
modified.  These  men  engaged  at  that  time  for  a  term  of  6  years' 
service,  during  which  period  they  were  entitled  to  an  additional 
pay  of  one  penny  per  day  ;  if  they  volunteered  for  another  period 
of  6  years,  to  twopence  a  day,  and  for  a  further  quinquennial  period 
to  threepence  per  day.  The  Committee  proposed  that,  for  the 
future,  seamen-gunners  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  of  the 
1st  Class  to  be  entitled  to  an  additional  pay  of  twopence  a  day  ;  and 
VOL.  XI7.  40 
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the  2nd  Class  to  an  additional  penny  a  day  ;  the  pay  in  question  to 
be  granted  according  to  their  qualifications,  and  irrespective  of 
length  of  service.  The  1st  Class  to  be  eligible  to  be  promoted  to 
situation  of  gunners'  mates  and  gunners  ;  the  2nd  Class  to  be  held 
qualified  to  perform  the  duty  of  captains  of  guns. 

The  importance  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  Warrant  Officers 
of  the  Fleet,  the  Committee  declared,  could  not  be  exaggerated  ;  the 
situations  held  by  them  being  the  highest  to  which  the  seamen 
Petty  Officers  of  the  Fleet  could  expect  to  attain.  Considering 
also  that  the  Warrant  Officers'  widows  pension  was  withdrawn 
without  any  equivalent,  the  Committee  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending that  the  pay  of  the  Warrant  Officers  should  be 
increased  as  follows,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  such 
increase  was  awarded  partly  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  make  provision,  by  insurance,  for  their  widows. 

Sea  Pa  I/, 

Per  Day.  Per  Azixmzn.  Increase. 

1st  Class  7s.  £120    2  11  £25  17     1 

2nd  Class     5s.  8d.  £103     8     4  £28  18     0 

Srd  Class      4s.  9d.  £86  13     9  £22  16     3 

Harbour  Pay* 

Per  Day.  Per  Axumm. 

1st  Class,  Ist  Bate     5s.  7d.  £101  17  11 

This  pay  to  be  eventually  that  of  the  Ist  Glass. 
2nd  Rate,  5s.  2d.  £94     5  10 

Srd  Bate,  4s.  9d.  £86  13     9 

2nd  Class,  4th  Bate,  4s.  4d.  £79     1     8 

This  pay  to  be  eventually  that  of  the  2nd  Class. 

5th  Bate,  3s.  lid.  £71     9     7 

Srd  Class,  6th  Bate,  3s.  6d.  £63  17     6 

This  rate  to  be  eventuallv  that  of  the  Srd  Class. 

It 

In  the  case  of  Warrant  Officers  of  long  service,  and  of  exemplary 
character  and  conduct,  the  Committee  recommended  that  two  years* 
Harbour  Service  should,  in  awarding  pensions,  be  considered  as 
equal  to  one  year's  sea  service  in  lieu  of  the  3  to  1. 

The  Committee  also  suggested,  as  a  measure  observed  in  the 
Army  and  Marines  in  respect  to  non-commissioned  officers,  that 
Warrant  Officers  of  the  Boyal  Navy  of  exemplary  conduct,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  gallantry  and  daring  in  the 
service  should  be  considered  eligible  to  hold  commissions  in  the 
Fleet,  in  such  rank  or  position  as  they  may  be  deemed  entitled  to 
receive  and  competent  to  fill,  after  undergoing  such  examinations 
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as  the  Board  may  think  fit,  and  that  all  Warrant  Officers  so  pro- 
moted should  be  granted,  respectively,  the  sum  of  £100  as  an 
outfit. 

Having  reference  to  the  increased  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
situations  of  Chief  and  Commissioned  Boatmen,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  time  served  in  the  former  capacity  should  count 
as  a  Ist  Class — and  in  the  latter  a  2nd  Class — Petty  Officer's  time. 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  this  Report  into  consideration,  was 
pleased  to  approve  thereof,  so  from  the  1st  of  April  1858  the 
Classes  and  Denominations  of  Petty  Officers,  Seamen,  and  others 
in  Her  Majesty's  Ships  stood  as  follows : 

Chief  Petty  Officers. 

^Master-at-Arms.  Chief  Quartermaster. 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate.  Chief  Carpenter's  Mate. 

Chief  Boatswain's  Mate.  "^Seamen's  Schoomaster. 

Chief  Capt.  of  the  Forecastle.  "^Ship's  Stewards. 

Admiral's  Coxswain.  *Ship's  Cook. 

1*/  Class  Working  Petty  Officers. 

Ship's  Corporal.  Capt.  of  the  After-Guard. 

Gunner's  Mate.  Capt.  of  the  Hold. 

Boatswain's  Mate.  Sailmaker. 

Captain's  Coxswain.  Bopemaker. 

Capt.  of  the  Forecastle.  Carpenter's  Mate. 

Q  uarterm  aster.  Caulker. 

Coxswain  of  the  Launch.  ^Blacksmith. 

Capt.  of  the  Maintop.  '^Leading  Stoker. 
Capt.  of  the  Foretop. 

ind  Class   Working  Petty  Officers. 

Coxswain  of  the  Barge.  Sailmaker's  Mate. 

„        of  the  Pinnace.  Coxswain  of  the  Cutter. 

Capt.  of  the  Mast.  *Cooper. 

2  Capt.  of  the  Forecastle.  '^Armourer. 

Maintop.  Caulker's  Mate. 

Foretop.  *Painter. 

Teoman  of  the  Signals.  ^Musician. 

2  Capt.  of  the  After-Guard.  *Head  Erooman. 
Capt.  of  the  Misentop. 

Other  Eatings. 

Leading  Seamen.  *2nd  Head  Erooman. 

Yeoman  of  Store-rooms.  '^Capt.'s  Steward. 

*  Men  holding  the  ratings  marked  tTras  are  not  to  take  Military  Gommaiid 
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Yeoman  of  Tiers.  ^Capt.'s  Cook. 
*Sick  berths'  Attendant.      *Ward  or  Gun  Boom  Steward. 

Shipwright.  *  „  Cook. 

Sailmaker's  Crew.  ^Subordinate  Officer's  Steward. 

Blacksmith's  Mate.  *  ,,  Cook. 

Armourer's  Crew.  *Ship's  Steward- Assistant. 
♦Stoker  &  Coal  Trimmer.      Ordinary  Seamen. 

^Carpenter's  Crew.  *Cook'8  Mate. 

■'^Cooper's  Crew.  *Barber. 

Able  Seamen.  2nd  Class  Ordinary  Seaman  &  Krooman* 
^Bandsmen.  Boy^  1st  Class. 

"^Tailor.  ,,     2nd  Class. 

*Butcher. 

In  the  case  of  the  Petty  Officers  who,  when  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Warrant  Officers,  were  subject  to  additional  expense  to  equip 
themselves  for  their  new  positions  in  the  services^  it  was  allowed 
by  an  O.  C,  under  date  81st  July  1868,  that  on  such  promotion,  a 
gratuity  of  JG15  should  be  granted. 

On  the  9th  of  June  1860  Warrant  Officers  received  the  permission 
to  retire  on  pension  at  the  age  of  60  without  the  necessity  of 
medical  survey,  and  at  their  own  option. 

On  the  80th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  medals  without  gratuities 
were  allowed  to  be  awarded  to  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  time  of  service  of  a  Warrant  Officer 
to  entitle  his  widow  to  a  pension  was  reduced  from  ten  years  to 
one  year. 

On  the  26th  of  the  following  October,  Warrant  Officers  were 
allowed  to  take  rank  according  to  the  date  of  appointment  to  their 
respective  classes;  advancement  from  one  class  to  another  being 
considered  promotion. 

On  the  16th  of  April  1861,  superannuation  allowances  to  Riggers 
employed  in  dockyards,  and  Seamen  belonging  to  the  yard  craft 
were  to  be  allowed  to  such,  upon  the  scale  of  the  Superannuation 
Act  of  1859,  the  sea  time  served  by  them  being  allowed  to  count 
as  civil  time  for  this  purpose. 

The  Board  further  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  pensions 
to  these  men  upon  the  Greenwich  scale,  in  any  special  case  in 
which  it  might  be  deemed  more  advantageous  for  the  claimant's 
interests  that  he  shoiild  be  so  pensioned. 

On  the  26th  April  1862  authority  was  given  for  the  adoption  of 
the  following  rates  of  pay,  and  retiring  allowances  for  such  persons 

Men  holding  the  ratings  marked  thns  are  not  to  take  MiUtary  CommaacL 
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iiereafter  appointed  bead-schoolmasters,  with  a  view  to  obtain  more 
•efficient  teachers,  viz. : — 

With  an  animal  gratuity  oontingent 
Glass.  Pay  per  Diem.  upon  good  conduct. 

1st  Glass  4s.  Od.  Under  7  years'  service,  £12 

2Dd  Class  8s.  Od.  Under  14         ,,  £18 

8rd  Glass  2s.  Od.  Over    14  ,,  £2i 

Pensions  after  21  years'  service  as  Schoolmaster : — 

Per  Annum. 

Ist  Class       £86  10    0      Increasing  after  3  years'  service  in  the 

1st  Class  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  annum 

up  to  £50. 
iSnd  Class       £81  18     9       Increasing  after  8  years'  service  in  the 

2nd  Class  at  the  rate  of  17s.  6d.  per 

annum  up  to  £40. 
8rd  Class       £27    7     6  

On  the  1st  of  March  1864  the  Board  having  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  trustworthy  and  careful  persons  to  fill  the 
situation  of  Ship's  Steward,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  pay  allowed 
to  that  class  of  persons,  which  the  Board  considered  as  inade- 
quate to  ensure  an  honest  discharge  of  their  duties,  considering  that 
they  had  great  opportunities  for  peculation ;  considered  that  the  best 
way  of  remedying  this  evil  was  to  issue  the  following  regulations, 
which  came  into  effect  in  the  April  following  this  decision : — 

Allowance  for  chai^ge 
Pay  per    of  Victualling  Stores      Tetal 
For  Service  in  Diem.  Per  Diem.  Per  Diem. 

Ist  Class,  Ist,  2nd  &  8rd  Bates,     8s.  Od.  8.  Od.  6s.  Od. 

Harbour  Ships,  and 
Training  Ships. 
2nd  Class,  4th,  5th  &  6th  Bates    2s.  6d.  2s.  dd.  4s.  9d. 

8rd  Class,  Sloops  and  smaller    2s.  Od.  Is.  6d.  8s.  6d. 

vessels. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1864  the  following  scale  of  pensions  was 
'established  for  the  widows  of  Chief  Warrant  Officers,  viz. : — 

Ordinary  pension,  £80 ;  if  killed  in  action,  £45  ;  special  pension, 
£40. 

On  the  9th  July  1864  a  new  class  of  Warrant  Officers  was  esta- 
blished under  the  denomination  of  Chief  Warrant  Officers,  viz. : — 

Chief  Gunners,  Chief  Boatswains,  Chief  Carpenters. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1864,  it  being  considered  advisable  that 
boys,  after  careful  and  expensive  education  in  training  ships, 
should  not  in  future  be  employed  in  any  capacity  as  servants, 
it  was   ruled   that    the   rating  of  Ward  Boom  Officers'  Servant 
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should  be  established,  with  the  pay  of  7d»  a  day  for  persons  filling^ 
the  same  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  and  of  la.  Id.  a  day  for 
those  over  18  years  of  age.  As  great  difficuity  had  been  expe-^ 
rienced  by  officers  in  obtaining  servants,  it  was  decided  to  allow  the 
following  pay  of  First  Glass  Servants,  viz. : — 

Admirals  Steward,  Admiral's  Cook,  Admiral's  Domestic,  Cap- 
tain's Stewards  and  Captain's  Cooks  in  all  rated  ships,  and  Ward 
Boom  Steward  and  Cook  in  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  rates,  to  be 
increased  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  7d.  a  day. 

And  of  Second  Class  Servants,  viz. : — 

Warrant  Officers'  cook  from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  4d.  day ;  Captain's- 
Servant  and  Commander's  Servant  from  lid.  to  la.  4d.  a  day. 

And  of  Third  Class  Servants,  viz. : — 

Captain's  Cook's  Assistant,  Ward  Boom  Servant,  Ward  Boom 
Cook's  Assistant,  Gun  Boom  Servant,  and  Warrant  Office  Servanta 
from  lid.  to  Is.  Id.  a  day. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1866  was  established  the  rating  of  Car- 
penter's Crew,  2nd  Class,  with  the  pay  of  Is.  8d.  a  day  to  be  given 
to  the  boys  under  training  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  18,  and  to 
be  held  by  them  after  being  sent  to  sea^  until  they  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  the  trade  of  carpenter  to  be  rated  as  *'  Gar^ 
pentePs  Crew." 

The  Fay,  Pension,  and  Position  of  Schoolmasters  were  made  the 
subjects  of  the  following  improvements  on  the  26th  of  February 
1867  :— 

Schoolmasters  in  future  to  enter  for  continuous  service. 

To  rank  with  Masters-at-Arms,  and  to  receive  the  following 
rates  of  pay: — On  appointment,  4s.  a  day;  after  8  years  4s.  6d.» 
after  6  years  5s.,  after  9  years  5s.  6d.,  after  12  years  6s. 

Head  Masters  of  Training  Ships  to  receive  d620  a  year  in  ad* 
dition,  and  to  rank  with  Warrant  Officers;  but  no  gratuities  to  be 
allowed  to  ordinary  Schoolmasters. 

Pension  after  20  years'  service  : — Head  Master,  £36  10s.  a  year ; 
and  if  serving  beyond  that  period,  £1  a  year  for  every  subsequent 
year's  service,  until  the  maximum  of  £50  is  reached. 

Ordinary  Schoolmaster,  £81  18s.  9d.  a  year ;  with  17s.  6d.  a 
year  for  every  year's  service  beyond  20  years — maximum  £40. 

Considering  the  great  want  of  artificers  on  board  ships,  occa- 
sioned by  the  smallness  of  such  men's  pay,  as  contrasted  with  the 
wages  earned  by  artificers  on  shore,  the  following  continuous* 
service  rate  of  pay  for  artificers  was  established,  under  date  26th 
June  1867  :— 

Chief  Carpenter's  Mate,  8s.  a  day ;  Carpenter's  Mate,  2s.  9d. ; 
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Caulkers,  2s.  9d. ;  Plumbers^  8s. ;  First  Class  Painters,  2s.  9d.  ; 
Coopers,  2s.  8d. ;  Caulkers'  Mates,  2s.  8d.;  Plumbers'  Mates  in 
6th  Bates,  2s.  6d. ;  Shipwrights,  2s.  3d. ;  Plumbers'  Crew  in  small 
yeeeels  and  sloops,  exclusive  of  gun-boats,  &o.,  where  no  Carpen- 
ters' crews  are  allowed,  Is.  8d. 

It  being  considered  advantageous  to  employ  mechanics  in  ships' 
Engine  Booms,  in  lien  of  Junior  Engineer  Officers,  and  to  sub- 
stitute such  mechanics  (to  be  designated  "  Engine  Boom  Arti- 
ficers") for  the  class  of  **  Chief  Siokers,"  giving  them  the  rank  of 
Chief  Petty  Officers,  the  followhig  pay  and  pensions  were  estab- 
lished by  O.  C.  28th  March  1868  :— 

Pay,  6s.  a  day  for  the  first  3  years;  5s.  9d.  afterwards.  Pensions, 
as  Chief  Petty  Officers. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1870  it  was  ruled  as  relates  to  Chief 
Gunners,  Chief  Boatswains,  Chief  Carpenters,  and  Warrant  Offi- 
cers:— 

1.  The  numbers  of  the  above  officers  not  to  exceed — Chief 
Gunners,  12 ;  Chief  Boatswains,  exclusive  of  officers  holding  the 
honorary  rank  in  virtue  of  their  appointment,  12  ;  Chief  Carpenters, 
12;  Gunners,  Ist  Class,  100,  2Qd  Class,  150;  Boatswains,  1st 
Class,  150,  2nd  Class,  250 ;  Carpenters,  1st  Class,  80,  2nd  Class, 
120. 

2.  Warrant  Officers  in  future  to  be  divided  into  two  classes  only. 

8.  Warrant  Officers  now  in  the  8rd  Class  to  be  at  once  pro- 
moted to  the  2nd  Class,  and  to  be  paid  according  to  the  new 
scale. 

4.  Chief  Gunners,  Chief  Boatswains,  and  Chief  Carpenters  to 
receive  as  pay  98.  a  day ;  Warrant  Officers,  1st  Class,  7s.  6d.,  2nd 
Glass,  5s.  6d. 

6.  An  allowance  of  6d.  per  day  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  above 
officers  when  in  charge  of  stores  in  a  sea-going  ship  in  commis- 
sion. This  allowance  to  be  exclusive  of  the  tool-money  allowed  to 
carpenters. 

6.  Harbour-pay  and  the  distinction  between  harbour  and  sea- 
service  to  be  abolished. 

?•  All  officers  of  these  grades  to  be  pensioned  on  attaining  55 
years  of  age,  and  at  any  age  if  found  physically  unfit  for  service  at 
sea*  They  may  be  pensioned  at  their  own  request  on  attaining  50 
years  of  age. 

8.  Power  to  be  reserved  to  the  Board  to  suspend  at  any  time, 
and  with  respect  to  any  rank,  the  foregoing  provision  under  which 
an  officer  may,  at  his  option,  retire  at  an  age  less  than  that  fixed 
for  compulsory  retirement  in  each  rank. 
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9.  The  Soale  of  Retiring  Pensions  to  be  as  follows : — 

Pension  for  Addition  for  each  year's  seryiee  as 
each  year's      Seaman  or  Petty  Officer,  but  the 

service  above  additional  time  allowed  for  Ser- 
the  rank  of      vice  as  Seamap-Ghinner  not  to      Penaxon  not 

Petty  Officer,    count.  to  exceed 

Chief  Gunner     %     s.   d.  £  s.  d.  £ 
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Boatswain  16    0  1  10  0  160 

Carpenter  I 


Warrant  Officers, 

1st  Class        .40)  lino  i^^ 

2nd  Class        .      8  10  3  i  lu  u  ^  ^ 

10.  Warrant  Officers  holding  appointments,  if  not  entitled  to 
civil  superannuation,  to  count  such  service  as  Warrant  Officers' 
time  towards  pension  on  the  above  scale. 

11.  Officers  guilty  of  misconduct  to  receive  such  lower  rates  of 
pay  and  pension  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

12.  In  the  case  of  Gunners,  Boatswains,  and  Carpenters  war- 
ranted subsequently  to  80  years,  1880,  and  who  died  prior  to  1st 
January  1860,  their  widows,  if  otherwise  qualified  under  existing 
regulations,  to  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  of  £25  a  year 
under  0.  C.  of  28rd  January  1860. 

18.  Present  Warrant  Officers  of  the  2nd  Class  to  continae  to 
receive  as  pay  6s.  a  day. 

14.  All  Warrant  Officers  to  be  allowed  on  their  request,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board,  to  compound  their  pensions,  except 
Greenwich  Hospital  Pensions. 

Again  on  the  22nd  February  1870  it  was  further  regulated,  by 
an  Order  in  Council,  that  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  certain 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  complements  of  ships  in  commis* 
sion  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  well  trained  body  of  men  for  the 
use  of  the  new  system  of  signals,  which  had  been  adopted  to  enable 
communications  to  be  kept  up  in  a  Fleet  by  night  as  well  as  by  day; 
that  a  certain  number  of  boys  be  trained  to  the  use  of  signals,  and 
when  discharged  to  sea-going  ships,  should  be  borne  under  a  new 
rating  as  *'  Signal  Boys "  with  the  same  pay  as  boys  of  the  1st 
Class,  viz.  7d.  a  day  ;  also  that  new  ratiugs  of  ^*  2nd  Class  Signal- 
men," with  the  pay  of  Is.  7d.  a  day,  with  the  position  of  Con- 
tinuous-service Able  Seamen,  and  of  *'  8rd  Class  Signalmen,'*  with 
the  pay  of  Is.  8d.  a  day,  and  a  position  of  Continuous-servioe 
Ordinary  Seamen  should  also  be  established. 

On  the  29th  of  November  1870,  it  being  deemed  expedient  that 
a  Reserve  of  Naval  Seamen  should  be  formed,  to  be  called  **  The 
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Seaman  Pensioner  Beserye  Force/'  the  following  regulations  were 
issued : — 

1.  All  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen  of  the  Navy  under  45  years 
of  age^  who  may  be  pensioned  for  length  of  service  between  the  1st 
of  April  1871  and  the  81st  of  March  1872,  will  be  called  upon  by 
their  Captains  to  state,  at  the  time  they  are  recommended  for  a 
pension,  whether  they  would  wish  to  join  the  Seaman  Pensioner 
Reserve  Force,  under  the  regulations  herein-after  stated. 

2.  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen  who  may  be  pensioned  after  the 
81st  of  March  1872,  will  not  be  admitted  into  this  Reserve  Force 
nnless  they  are  either  Seamen  Gunners  or  Trained  Men. 

8.  All  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
olauses  who^  after  the  1st  of  April  1871»  apply  through  their 
<]!aptains,  at  the  time  they  may  be  recommended  for  Long  Service 
Pensions,  to  join  the  Reserve,  will  be  duly  informed,  when  they 
are  told  the  amount  of  their  Naval  Pensions,  whether  their  names 
have  been  enrolled,  and  the  date  of  such  enrolment  will  be  noted 
on  their  Pension  Ticket. 

4.  Naval  Pensioners  who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Reserve,  as 
lierein-after  stated,  will  be  entitled  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Age  Pension  of  6d.  per  diem  on  attaining  the  age  of  60,  instead  of 
66  as  heretofore. 

6.  The  Seaman  Pensioner  Reserve  will  be  called  out  every 
alternate  year  for  80  days'  drill  at  sea,  or  at  either  Portsmouth, 
Portland,  or  Devonport,  or  any  other  port  to  which  they  may  be 
directed  to  proceed. 

6.  When  called  out  for  drill  they  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
their  Naval  Pensions,  and  the  pay  of  Non-continuous-service  Able 
rSeamen. 

7.  When  required  to  live  on  board,  they  will  receive  rations, 
-and  will  each  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  bed  and  blanket ;  or,  if  per- 
mitted to  live  on  shore  while  undergoing  drill,  they  will  be  entitled 
to  ration  money  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  a  day. 

8.  When  residing  beyond  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  port  to 
^hich  they  may  be  summoned  to  embark  or  to  attend  drill,  they 
will  be  paid  travelling  allowance  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  mile,  on 
proceeding  to,  or  returning  from,  drill,  unless  provided  with 
passages  or  railway  passes ;  but  the  time  occupied  on  the  journey 
will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  80  days'  drill. 

9.  While  on  drill,  the  men  of  the  Seaman  Pensioner  Reserve 
'will  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  Seamen  pf  the  Fleet. 

10.  When  called  out  for  drill  they  will  wear  the  established  uni- 
form of  the  Seamen  of  the  Fleet. 
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11.  Tbey  will  be  permitted  to  take  up  any  article  of  clothinga  &o» 
from  the  ship's  store,  to  the  amount  of  their  month's  drill  pay. 

12.  At  the  termination  of  the  drill,  the  Captain  of  the  Ship  in 
which  th^  pensioner  may  have  been  embarked,  is  to  note  on  the 
man's  parchment  certificate  that  the  drill  has  been  perfonned,  and 
his  conduct  during  the  time. 

18.  On  attaining  the  age  of  60,  a  Seaman  Pensioner  Reserve 
Man  will  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  from  the  force,  and  be  granted 
the  Greenwich  Hospital  Age  Pension,  provided  he  has  attended  his 
drill  every  alternate  year,  and  not  less  than  8  periods  of  such  drill. 

14.  If  he  should  not  have  taken  8  periods  of  drill  when  he  attaint 
the  age  of  50,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  pension  until  the  drill 
has  been  performed. 

16.  Pensioners,  after  they  become  entitled  to  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Age  Pensions,  under  Clause  4,  will  not  be  required  to 
attend  drill,  but  will  remain  on  the  register,  and  be  liable  to  be 
oalled  out  by  Act  of  Parliament  when  required,  until  physically 
unfit. 

16.  Pensioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause  are  to  be 
medically  examined  by  the  Surgeon  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ships,  or  by  the  nearest  Surgeon  and  Agent,  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year. 

17.  In  the  event  of  a  Pensioner  receiving  a  hurt  or  injury  while 
on  duty,  hh  pay  and  allowances  will  be  continued  under  the  same 
regulations  as  are  provided  for  similar  cases  of  Non-continuous* 
service  Men  serving  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

18.  Should  any  Seaman  Pensioner  Reserve  Man  be  slain,  killed^ 
or  drowned  on  service  or  on  drill,  his  widow  will  be  entitled  to  the 
gratuity  granted  to  a  seaman's  widow  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the 
Funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

19.  Should  any  man  be  injured  while  on  drill  so  as  to  prevent 
his  completing  the  8  periods  of  drill,  the  Admiralty  may,  at  their 
discretion,  award  him  the  Greenwich  Pension  on  attaining  the  age 
of  60. 

20.  A  Petty  OfiBcer  or  Seaman  over  46  years  of  age,  being  a 
Seaman  Gunner  or  Trained  Man,  may,  in  special  cases,  be  per* 
mitted  to  enter  the  Reserve,  but  in  no  case  will  he  be  entitled  U> 
the  Greenwich  Hospital  Pension  if  under  66  years,  until  he  shall 
have  completed  six  years  in  the  Seaman  Pensioner  BeservOt  and 
performed  8  periods  of  drill. 

The  Admiralty  Board  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient  to  establish  the  new  ratings  of  Band  Boy  and  Bandsman 
Second  Class,  did  so  by  O.  C.  19th  August  1871- 
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It  being  considered  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
Seamen  of  the  Fleet  that  a  more  efficient  system  of  cookery  thaa 
that  then  existing  should  be  organized,  ordered  (under  date  9th' 
August  1872)  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Cookery  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  at  Portsmouth,  for  training  Cooks  specially  for 
the  Naval  Service,  under  a  proper  Instructor,  appointed  for  tbe^ 
purpose.  Such  an  instructor  was  appointed,  with  pay  at  the  rate 
of  6s.  6d.  a  day  (£100  Ts.  6d.  a  year).  The  following  rates  of 
Pay  and  Pension  for  the  new  class  of  Cooks  and  Cooks'  Mates  to 
be  trained  under  this  system  werq^Mso  fixed. 

Pay. 
Cooks,  1st  Class,  on  appointment,  8s.  per  day;  after  8  years, 
8s.  8d. ;  after  6  years,  8s.  6(1.     Cooks,  2nd  Class,  on  appointment 
2s.  9d.     Cooks'  Mates,  Isc  Class,  Is.  7d. ;  2nd  Class,  Is.  8d.     No 
extra  allowance  to  be  granted  to  either  Cooks  or  Cooks'  Mates. 

Pensions. 

Cooks  and  Cooks'  Mates,  entered  under  these  regulations, 
not  to  be  eligible  for  pensions  unless  disabled,  until  they  are  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  compulsorily  retired  at  fifty-five,  their 
pensions  in  no  case  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  their  pay. 

The  Admiralty,  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  properly-educated 
persons  for  employment  as  writers  on  board  ship,  ruled  on  the 
5th  of  February  1878,  that  the  rating  of  **  Boy  Writer "  in  the 
Navy  should  be  established,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  day ; 
such  boys  to  be  selected  principally  from  Greenwich  School,  and 
to  be  entered  for  continuous  service.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  they 
were  to  be  entitled  to  Pay  and  Advancement  as  follows : — 

At  18,  8rd  Class  Writers  to  rank  as  Able  Seaman,  2s.  a  day ; 
afters  6  years'  service  as  Writer,  2nd  Class  Writers  to  rank  as 
2nd  Glass  Petty  Officers,  Ss.  a  day ;  after  10  years'  service  as 
Writer,  1st  Class  Writers  to  rank  as  Chief  Petty  Officers,  5s.  a  day. 

It  having  become  necessary  to  send  into  the  Dockyards  some  of 
the  Naval  Carpenters,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  practical  construction  of  Iron,  Composite,  and  Wood 
Ships,  and  that  they  might  be  taught  to  draw  out  roughly  a  sketch 
of  any  portion  of  such  ships,  so  that  were  they  employed  on  board 
ship,  they  might  be  thoroughly  competent  to  fulfil  their  important 
duties  connected  with  the  preservation  of  H.  M.  Vessels,  an  Ordeor 
in  Council  was  granted  under  date,  26th  June  1878,  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  three  additional  first-class  Draughtsmen,  viz.  one 
at  each  of  the  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport  Dockyards 
at  a  salary  of  JE125  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  Carpenters. 
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It  being  considered  that  a  certain  namber  of  the  Seamen  Gkin- 
ners  and  Gunnery  Instructors  of  the  Fleet  shonld  be  trained  to  the 
use  of  torpedoes,  and  that  a  class  of  men  to  be  called  Torpedo 
Men  should  be  established  in  the  Navy  ;  an  Order  in  Council  was 
^[ranted  on  the  20th  of  November  1878,  sanctioning  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  class  of  men,  and  the  Board  was  authorized  to  give 
to  all  Seamen  Gunners  and  Gunnery  Instructors  who  duly  qualified 
for  this  service,  the  rating  of  ''  Torpedo  Man/'  and  a  penny  a  day 
in  addition  to  their  Gunnery  and  Ordinary  Pay. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  the  7th  August  1869,  admitting  Sea* 
men  to  Special  Pensions  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  was  amended 
on  the  2l8t  of  February  1874,  by  the  following  regulations : — 

1.  All  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen,  who  had  been  granted  Naval 
Pensions  for  life,  and  who  might  be  infirm  and  helpless,  were  con- 
sidered as  eligible  for  admission  to  the  benefits  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

2,  Also  all  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen,  who  had  served  with 
good  character  for  ten  years  continuously,  or  with  short  intervals, 
and  who  might  be  infirm  and  helpless. 

8.  Also  all  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen  who,  having  served  for 
not  less  than  five  years,  within  five  years  of  their  application,  had 
been  discharged  or  invalided  on  account  of  disease  or  wounds  con- 
tracted or  received  in  or  by  the  Service  of  the  Grown,  and  who 
were  infirm  and  helpless,  or  permanently  or  temporarily  unable  to 
maintain  themselves,  from  disability  clearly  the  result  of  such 
disease  or  wounds. 

6.  Also  all  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen  whose  claims  might  be 
considered  special  and  exceptional^  not  coming  within  the  above- 
mentioned  classes. 

6.  All  Petty  Officers  and  Seamen,  whose  claims  to  admission  to 
the  benefits  of  Greenwich  Hospital  had,  after  examination,  been 
allowed,  to  be  admitted  into  Greenwich  Hospital,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  or  into  a  Naval  Hospital  or  Infirmary,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  or  to  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  or  to  be 
granted  special  Greenwich  Pensions  for  life,  or  for  a  term  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board. 

7.  All  or  any  of  such  inmates  to  be  discharged  from  Greenwich 
Hospital,  or  from  Naval  Hospitals  or  Infirmaries,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board. 

The  following  regulations  were  also  established  by  this  Order  in 
Council,  viz. : — 

All  Peity  Officers  and  Seamen,  whose  claims  to  admission  to  the 
benefits  of  Greenwich  Hospital    have,    after   examination,    been 
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allowed,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board ,  in  lien  of  being 
admitted  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  into  a  Naval  Hospital  or  In- 
firmary as  aforesaid,  receive  from  the  funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
either  temporarily  or  for  life,  according  to  circumstances,  such- 
moneys  as  would,  with  the  e,xi8ting  pensions,  if  any,  make  up  an 
amount  not  exceeding  Is.  6d.  a  day,  or  £27  10s.  a  year ;  suck 
additional  pension  to  depend,  both  as  regards  amount  and  con- 
tinuance, upon  the  degree  in  which  the  recipient  is  able  to 
contribute  to  his  own  support. 

Any  In-Pensioner  permanently  admitted  on  or  before  the  Ist  of 
January  1869,  who  might  elect  to  leave  the  Hospital  on  the- 
Ist  of  October  1874,  might  receive  such  special  pensions  out  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  Funds  as,  together  with  his  Naval  Pension 
(if  any)  and  bis  Greenwich  pension  of  5d.  or  9d.  a  day  (if  any)  will 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  j£30  10s.  a  year;, 
the  amount  of  such  Special  Pension  to  be  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  each  case,  both  as  to  age  and  state  of  health. 

Any  Jn-Fensioner  permanently  admitted  after  the  1st  of  January 
1869,  who  may  elect  to  leave  the  Hospital  on  the  1st  of  October  1874,. 
may  receive  such  Special  Pension  out  of  Greenwich  Hospital  Funds, 
as  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £27  10s.  a 
year. 

Any  pensioner  permanently  admitted  before  the  said  date,  may 
be  permanently  transferred  to  a  Naval  Hospital,  or  Infirmary,  or 
be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  Greenwich  Hospital;  and  any 
pensioner  who  may  have  been  admitted  temporarily  for  treatment 
before  the  said  date,  may  be  transferred  to  a  Naval  Hospital  for 
treatment  there  at  the  expense  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

On  the  7th  of  July  1874,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
medals  and  gratuities  granted  to  seamen  for  conspicuous  gallantry,. 
an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
silver  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  Queen's  effigy,  and  on  the- 
other  side  the  words,  ''For  conspicuous  gallantry,"  for  such 
Petty  Officers  and  Seamen  as  may  at  any  time  distinguish  them- 
selves by  pre-eminent  bravery  in  action  with  the  enemy.  It  was 
further  ordered  that;  in  the  case  of  Chief  and  1st  Glass  Petty 
Officers,  an  annuity,  not  exceeding  £20  to  each,  be  awarded  with 
silver  medal  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

On  the  12th  of  December  1874,  it  was  further  ordered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pensions  granted  out  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Funds,  that  £20,000  a  year  should  be  the  maximum  expenditure 
to  be  made  on  account  of  such  Pensions,  and  directed  that  in  the 
event  of  that  sum  being  unavoidably  exceeded  in  any  one  year,  the 
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excess  should  be  deducted  from  the  jB20,000  provided  for  the  year 
Dezt  ensuing. 

Some  small  provisions  were  made  in  February  1875  for  gratoideB 
to  be  granted  to  parents  and  children  of  Seamen  killed  or 
drowned  in  the  service.  It  was  also  regulated  at  this  time  thai 
the  age  for  granting  extra  Pensions  to  Petty  OfiBcers  and  Seamen 
out  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Funds  should  be  altered  from 
seventy  to  sixty-five. 

On  the  12th  of  August  1875  it  was  decided  that  the  classes  into 
which  Warrant  Officers  had  hitherto  been  divided  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  following  scales  of  Pay  and  Pension 
should  be  established  : — 

Pay. 

In  Sea-Going  Ships,     In  Other  Ships, 

Warrant  Officers  with  less  than  Per  Diem.  Per  Diem. 

5  years  service         .         .  53.     6d.  5s.     6d. 

Less  than  10  years         .  63.     9d.  6s.     Od. 

Less  than  15  years         .         .  7s.     9d.  6s.     9d. 

Over  15  years        ...  8s.     8d.  7s.     8d. 

Pensions. 

Warrant  Officers  after  10  years'  service  to  be  granted  the  rate 
hitherto  allowed  to  Ist  Class  Warrant  Officers,  and  those  under 
10  years  the  rate  allowed  to  2nd  Glass  Warrant  Chief  Officers ; 
Chief  Warrant  Officers,  and  Warrant  Officers  on  a  10  years' 
service,  who  may  in  future  be  retired,  to  be  alone  eligible  for 
Greenwich  Hospital  Pensions  for  Warrant  Officers  under  the 
provision  already  in  force.  *^ 

Chief  Warrant  Officers  and  Warrant  Officers  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  up  to  the  age  of  sixty  instead  of  fifty  without  debarring 
their  widows  from  receiving  pensions,  if  otherwise  qualified. 

On  the  27th  of  November  1875,  special  Pensions  out  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  Funds,  granted  to  Warrant  Officers,  Petty 
Officers,  and  Seamen,  who  had  themselves  contributed  to  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Funds,  underwent  the  following  change.  A 
special  Greenwich  Hospital  Pension  of  £S  8s.  a  year,  each  to  be 
granted  to  all  Warrant  Officers  and  others  who,  while  serving  in 
the  Navy,  contributed  to  the  funds  of  that  Institution  for  full  five 
years  previous  to  the  1st  January  1830,  provided  they  be  not  in 
receipt  of  any  other  pension  chargeable  to  the  same  funds,  are 
not  maintained  in  any  hospital  at  the  expense  of  the  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  are  not  inmates  of  workhouses.  These  pensions  to 
be  granted  irrespective  of  the  £20,000  a  year  limit  settled  in 
December  1874. 
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On  the  12th  of  February  1876,  Cooks  and  Cooks'  Mates,  were  ren- 
-dered  eligible  for  pensions  after  twenty  years^  continuous  service,  in 
all  ratings  from  the  age  of  eighteen ;  they  may  be  retained  up  to 
the  age  of  fifty-five  if  they  so  desire,  or  if  it  should  be  for  the 
oonvenience  of  the  Public  Service.  These  pensions  are  calculated 
on  the  usual  contiDUous-service  scale,  but  are  not  allowed  to  exceed 
three-fourths  of  pay. 

A  new  class  of  Skilled  Shipwright  Artificers,  with  the  following 
rates  of  pay,  was  established  20th  of  March  1877. 

OontinaoaB  Seryice  l^on-continnous  Rating 

Service. 

3rd  Class     4s.  Od.  a  day  3s.  9d.  a  day  Shipwright 

(skilled) 

8nd     „        4b.  6d.     „  4s.  8d.     „  Carpenter's  Mate 

(skilled) 

Ist     „        4s.  9d.     „  48.  6d.     ^,  Chief  Carpenter's 

Mate  (skilled) 

Men  entering  for  non-continuous  service  to  engage  to  serve  for 
not  less  than  four  years.  Both  continuous  and  non-continuous 
service  men  to  provide  their  tools,  and  tool-money  not  to  be  granted 
in  addition  to  the  rates  of  pay.  The  following  Artificers  receive 
from  this  time  the  following  increase  of  pay,  viz. : — 


Gontiziiions  Service. 

Non-continuonB  Service. 

Prom 

To. 

From. 

To. 

8.    d. 

;fl.    d. 

8. 

d. 

8.     d. 

Caulkers               ^  ^9 

8    0  a  day 

2 

6 

2     9  a  day 

Caulkers'  Mates    2     8 

2    6     „ 

2 

0 

2     8     „ 

Carpenters'  Crew  1  11 

2    4     „ 

1 

8 

2     1     „ 

Coopers                  2    6 

8    0    „ 

2 

8 

2    9,. 

Armourers             2     8 

8    0    „ 

2 

6 

2     9     „ 

Armourers'  Crew  1     8 

2    4     „ 

1 

6 

2     1     „ 

Coopers'  Crew       1     8 

2    4    „ 

1 

5 

2    1    „ 

On  the  80th  of  April  1877,  it  being  considered  advisable  to  give 
all  continuous-service  men  of  the  seamen  elass,  who  re-engage  for 
a  farther  period  of  service  after  completing  their  first  term  of  ten 
years,  an  additional  2d.  a  day,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  remain 
in  the  service,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  same  year  the  Board,  having  had  under 
its  consideration  the  necessity  for  organizing  an  efficient  staff  of 
Torpedo  Men,  issued  the  following  regulations : — 

Torpedo  Instructors  to  be  selected  from  the  Seaman  Gunner 
Torpedo  Men  of  the  Fleet,  to  undergo  a  thorough  course  of  train- 
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ing,  and,  when  duly  qualified,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position  with  regard  to  rank  and  pay  as  Gunnery  Instructors. 

The  Chief  Torpedo  Artificer  (for  the  Vernon)  to  rank  with  a 
Chief  Engine  Boom  Artificer,  and  to  receive  the  pay  of  Ss.  6d» 
a  day. 

Torpedo  Artificer  (to  be  trained  in  the  Vernon)  to  be  employed 
in  the  Vernon  and  in  the  Flag-ships  on  Foreign  Stations,  or  in  any 
other  ships  the  Board  may  think  fit.  These  men  to  be  selected 
from  the  Armourers  of  the  Fleet,  and,  when  duly  qualified,  to 
receive  the  following  rates  of  pay  (retaining  their  former  rank  of 
1st  Class  Petty  Officers),  viz. : — 

6s.  a  day  for  the  first  three  years ;  6s.  6d.  the  next  three  years  ; 
6s.  after  six  vears. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1877,  the  establishment  of  a  new  rating  of 
Chief  Petty  Officer  was  made,  called  Chief  Engine  Boom  Artificer, 
and  the  following  improvement  made  in  the  pay  of  Engine  Boom 
Artificers : — 

Under  three  years'  service,  6s.  8d.  a  day ;  above  three  years, 
6s.  9d. ;  above  six  years,  6s. ;  above  ten  years,  6s.  8d. ;  above 
thirteen  years,  6s.  6d.  These  Chief  Petty  Officers  to  be  pensioned 
on  the  same  scale  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  other  Chief 
Petty  Officers ;  and  if  they  are  required  or  allowed  to  serve  beyond 
twenty  years,  to  be  granted  the  usual  additions  to  other  Chief 
Petty  Officers  under  similar  circumstances. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1878,  the  number  of  Gunners  was  increased 
firom  250  to  280,  exclusive  of  Chief  Gunner. 

The  number  of  Greenwich  Hospital  Aux.  Pensions  was  limited 
in  June  1878  to  7,600. 

On  the  14th  of  August  1878,  an  increase  of  pay  was  made  to 
continuous-service  men  on  re-engaging  after  completing  time  for 
pension. 

On  the  20th  of  April  1880  the  time  served  by  continuous-service 
men  on  re-engagement  under  O.C.  14th  August  1878,  was  allowed 
to  reckon  for  increase  of  pension  and  good-conduct  rewards ;  pen- 
sions earned  by  previous  service  being  secured  to  them. 

The  limit  of  JC20,000  a  year  for  special  pensions  granted  from 
the  Greenwich  Hospital  Funds  was  increased  in  April  1880  to 
£22,000. 

Extra  pay  was  granted  in  June  1880  to  Gunnery  Instructors, 
discharging  the  new  duties  of  Captains  of  Turrets. 

In  the  December  of  the  same  year  pensioners  were  allowed  to  fill 
the  appointment  of  Gunnery  Instructors  in  Mercantile  Training 
Ships. 
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In  May  1881  the  numbers  of  Chief  and  other  Gunners  and 
Boatswains  were  increased  as  follows  : — 

Chief  Gunners  and  Chief  Boatswains     ...      24 
Gunners  and  Boatswains 680 

On  the  10th  of  Maroh  1882  new  Regulations  were  issued  for 
the  training  of  boys  for  the  Navy. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1882  it  was  ruled  that  all  Warrant  Officers 
holding  appointments  from  the  Board  should  receive  the  same  rates 
of  pay  as  those  established  for  Warrant  Officers  serving  in  sea- 
going ships ;  and  that  the  number  of  carpenters  on  the  Active  List 
should  be  fixed  at  180. 

On  the  29th  of  June  1882  the  General  Regulations  for  the 
granting  of  Pensions  to  widows  of  Warrant  Officers  were  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  Army. 

In  November  1882,  in  connection  with  gratuities  from  the  Green- 
wich Hospital  Funds  to  widows  of  seamen,  the  limitation  to  one 
year's  wages  was  removed.  New  Regulations  also  were  issued 
affecting  the  position  of  Chief  and  other  Engine-Room  Artificers. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  narrative  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  during  Her  Majesty's 
reign,  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  reader  must  have  been  sadly 
wearied  by  the  dreary  character  of  this  narrative ;  the  slow,  con- 
tinually shifting  and  never  satisfying  changes  introduced  by  various 
Boards  of  Admiralty,  under  the  captivating  title  of  **  The  Queen's 
Orders  in  Council."  As  it  must  be  felt  that  this  system,  which 
shows  such  incapacity  on  the  part  of  those  several  Boards  of 
Admiralty  to  deal  in  globo  with  this  most  interesting  subject^ 
affecting  as  it  does  the  lives  of  officers  and  men  who  are  admitted 
to  represent  '^  our  first  line  of  defence  "  in  the  event  of  a  conti- 
nental war,  would  it  not  be  a  graceful  act  of  justice  to  the  Service^ 
in  this  great  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  if  a  Royal  Commission 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  Regulations  in  regard  to 
the  Officers  and  Seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a  view  to  making 
the  Regulations  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  they  at  present 
enjoy.  As  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  prefaced  many  of  their  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  condition  of  this  Service,  by  assum- 
ing that  they  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  a  comparison  of 
such  regulations  with  those  of  Foreign  Navies,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion referred  to  would  do  well  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example  in 
the  proposed  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  finally  settle 
many  a  vexed  question  which  still  prevails. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Whitby's  Stobt. 

Never  did  oloud  of  war  break  over  a  fairer  oity  than  Delhi.  In 
the  far  delusive  distance — ^from  the  Bidge — it  resembled  a  weU- 
wooded  and  undulating  English  landscape,  a  land  of  smiling 
verdure  with  leafy  masses  of  trees.  At  the  base  of  the  heights  ran 
the  dancing  blue  waters  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  beyond  this  rose 
the  lordly  walled  town,  towered  and  bastioned,  like  some  grim  me- 
difisval  fortress ;  a  city,  like  Constantinople  or  Cairo,  of  ionnme- 
rable  domes,  massive  in  form,  and  of  slim  minarets  springing  np 
to  the  sky. 

The  historic  Bidge  itself  was  a  curious  seat  of  war,  being  a 
rocky  eminence  running  parallel  to  the  city,  but  at  an  elevation  of 
some  eighty  feet  above  it ;  and  behind  this  natural  wall  the  Eng- 
lish tents  were  pitched,  with  order  and  precision,  on  the  old  levd 
parade-ground  of  the  cantonments.  The  ruined  villas  and  gardens 
of  the  English  officers  lay  to  the  right,  while  the  rear  of  the  camp 
was  protected  by  deep  canals,  usually  dry  in  the  summer  season, 
but  that  year  full  of  water,  in  consequence  of  exceptionally  heavy 
rains;  and  this  ample  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life  was  in- 
valuable to  the  attacking  force.  The  left  of  the  English  position 
was  more  or  less  naturally  protected  by  the  impracticable  character 
of  the  ground  and  the  river  Jumna,  and  was  further  defended  by  an 
advanced  post,  known  as  Metcalfe  House.  The  right  was  the  scene 
of  the  heaviest  fighting,  because  the  rebels  could  oome  up  to 
attack  the  English  under  cover  of  the  houses  and  gardens  in  the 
native  quarter  outside  the  walls  of  Delhi.  These  suburbs  and 
gardens  ran  up  to  the  English  defences,  one  of  which  was  Hindoo 
Bao's  house — a  lofty,  well-built,  modem  residence — the  Mosque 
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Picket — a  strong  Patfaan  ruin,  with  walls  six  feet  thick ;  while  the 
Observatory  Picket,  the  Monnd  Picket,  and  the  Flagstaff  Picket 
•completed  the  list  of  the  English  outposts.  Against  these  points 
multitudes  of  the  rebel  soldiery  threw  themselyes  again  and 
again,  and  were  driven  back  in  hand-to-hand  encounters;  for  the 
fighting  was  not  that  of  the  present  day — a  combat  of  magnificent 
•distances — ^but  more  a  series  of  personal  encounters,  such  as  Homer 
describes  between  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  which  the  strong  arm 
and  the  heavy  sword  told,  and  in  which  the  courage  of  every  in- 
dividual brave  heart  and  indomitable  spirit  made  itself  felt.  The 
English  on  the  Bidge  never  numbered  more  than  4,000,  while 
inside  the  revolted  city  at  one  time  there  were  65,000  fighting  men, 
armed  and  trained  by  us,  possessing  a  vast  collection  of  cannon 
and  ammunition.  The  rebel  soldiery  were  better  gunners  than  the 
English,  as  much  of  the  artillery  of  the  latter  was  composed  of  raw 
levies,  recruited  at  random  in  the  Punjaub. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  June  the  turhanned  foe  had  been 
beaten  back  three  times  from  the  heroically-defended  heights  of  the 
lUdge,  and  they  were  thus  foiled  time  after  time,  and  day  after 
day. 

The  first  streak  of  dawn  had  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th ;  both  besiegers  and  besieged  were  sleeping  from  utter  ex- 
haustion, and  still  Eleanor  Whitby  remained  a  solitary  watcher  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill ;  for  vaguely  in  her  misery  her  eyes  sought  the 
spot  where  she  had  last  seen  her  husband.  She  stood  and  looked 
towards  the  city  reposing  below  her ;  she  was  gazing  sadly  on  the 
trees  near  Metcalfe  House,  now  all  blue  and  misty  in  the  early 
morning,  it  was  there,  she  feared,  her  husband  lay  among  the  un- 
buried  dead ;  while  near  at  hand,  a  broad-shouldered  English  sentry 
paced  up  and  down  with  heavy  tread,  and  as,  in  these  troubled 
times,  double  sentries  were  always  placed,  his  companion  soldier  lay 
sleeping  on  the  ground* 

**  You  are  in  an  exposed  position.  Ma'am,''  said  the  soldier ; 
'*  the  rebels  may  aim  at  you  from  the  walls,  as  your  white  dress 
will  attract  their  notice." 

**  Thank  you.  I  will  leave  directly,"  she  answered ;  and  yet 
she  still  lingered:  some  extraordinary  presentiment  chained  her 
to  the  spot. 

All  that  night  shot  and  shell,  thick  as  hail,  had  fallen  around 
her,  leaving  her  unharmed,  while  many  a  man  to  whom  life  was 
sweet  had  perished,  or,  frightfully  wounded,  lived,  but  in  agony. 
Eleanor's  sad  eyes  still  sought  the  far  distance,  little  heeding  what 
was  passing  near,  when  she  was  startled  by  the  sharp  report  of  a 
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musket  olose  at  hand«  and  then  saw  that  the  sentry  had  disoharged 
his  weapon,  and  was  reloading. 

'^  What  are  you  firing  at  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Therej  Ma'am/'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  single  horseman  below, 
who  was  slowly  approaching  the  beleaguered  camp. 

*^  Don't  fire !  "  she  exclaimed ;  **  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  fire ! 
It  is  my  husbandy  Captain  Whitby !  " 

The  sharp  report  of  the  musket  had,  by  this  time,  brought  out 
the  picket,  and  in  a  second  a  dozen  guns  were  pointed  and  dis- 
charged at  the  solitary  rider. 

Eleanor  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  hardly  knew  if  an  hour 
or  a  minute  had  passed  when  she  again  opened  her  eyes.  The 
balls  had  raked  the  ground  around,  but  the  horseman  continued 
to  advance  at  his  intensely  slow  pace. 

**  Don't  fire  again  !  "  Eleanor  implored  ;  "  it  is  my  huaband^- 
it  is  Captain  Whitby !  " 

"  In  that  rig-out.  Ma'am  ?     He  does  not  look  like  an  English- 


man." 


The  mysterious  rider  was  clad  in  an  Eastern  dress,  with  a  green 
turban  on  his  head,  but  Eleanor's  eyes,  keen  firom  love,  had  at 
once  recognized  the  tall  figure  of  her  husband,  and  knew  also  that 
the  horse  was  Whitby's  handsome  grey  Arab  charger. 

The  horseman  drew  nearer  and  nearer;  it  was  Whitby — hag- 
gard, wan,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  speechless  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  nearly  senseless,  with  death  gazing  from  his  lustreless 
eyes;  he  had  evidently  been  brought  back  more  by  the  instinct 
of  his  horse  than  by  his  own  will.  Had  a  man  risen  firom  the 
dead,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  astonishment  than  the 
soldiers  felt  at  the  sight  of  that  ghastly  figure,  looking  the  more 
unreal  and  fantastic  from  the  magnificent  but  disordered  native 
dress.  They  wondered  by  what  miracle  he  had  been  saved  from 
the  jaws  of  death! 

"  We  are  right  glad  to  see  him  back.  Ma'am ;  he  was  always  a 
good  friend  to  us  soldiers,"  said  the  corporal  of  the  guard ;  and 
then,  with  great  gentleness,  though  not  without  difiSculty,  the 
usually  rough  men  took  Whitby  off  his  horse ;  but  he  had  fainted 
away  without  recognizing  his  wife,  or  speaking  a  word. 

He  was  then  laid  in  a  litter,  and  borne  on  men's  shoulders  to 
his  tent,  where  he  was  placed  on  his  camp-bed.  His  eyes  were 
still  closed,  while  his  dark  hair,  streaked  with  grey,  fell  all  dis- 
ordered over  his  white  forehead ;  and  his  wife  watched  his 
countenance  with  a  wordless  anxiety  that  dared  not  despair,  yet 
still  less  dared  to  hope. 
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The  oamp  was  now  just  awakening — ^if  suoh  a  term  oould  be 
^applied  to  those  who  had  but  little  time  for  sleep. 

The  news  ran  through  the  neighbouring  tents  that  Whitby  had 
returned,  "  brought  in  by  natives/'  said  the  soldiers  of  the  sioOth, 
with  the  usual  love  of  the  vulgar  for  inventing,  and  believing  the 
untrue.  The  men  and  officers  of  Maunders'  regiment  crowded  into 
and  all  around  the  Whitbys'  tent,  which  was  far  too  small  to  admit 
the  wondering  throng.  An  army-surgeon  from  the  hospital  soon 
appeared  on  the  scene,  while  Maunders,  Wake,  and  Captain  Gootes 
stood  near  the  cot  of  the  wounded  man.  Among  the  people  who 
rejoiced  and  marvelled  at  Whitby's  re-appearance  was  HodsoUj 
whose  tall  figure  could  be  seen  among  the  sympathising  spec- 
4»tors.  He  had  been  told  that  Whitby  was  killed.  ''I  assure 
you,  Mrs.  Whitby,"  he  said  to  Eleanor,  *'  if  I  had  had  the  least 
idea  he  was  only  wounded,  I  would  have  brought  him  in  myself 
with  or  without  orders."  Eleanor  was  persuaded  that  he,  the 
4)ravest  among  those  who  were  all  brave,  would  never  have  left  a 
•comrade  as  Maunders  had  done.  When  Whitby's  wounds  were 
examined  it  was  found  that  a  bullet  had  shattered  his  knee,  while  a 
sabre-cut  had  rendered  his  sword-arm  useless. 

"  Men  get  over  wonderful  wounds,  and  he  has  a  good  constitu* 
ition,"  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully,  in  answer  to  Eleanor's  anxious 
inquiries ;  but  before  the  medico  left  the  tent,  he  said  privately  to 
Maunders,  '*  He  can  never  recover,  his  wounds  are  mortal,  I  fear ; 
it  would  have  beeen  almost  better  if  he  had  been  shot  at  once.'' 

*'  You  must  get  Whitby  moved  into  my  tent,  which  is  large  and 
airy,  this  small  affair  will  never  do.  I  can  double  up  with  Gootes," 
«aid  Major  Maunders. 

However,  all  that  skill  and  love  could  do  was  done,  and  Eleanor 
watched  at  the  side  of  her  husband's  low  cot  all  the  long  weary  day, 
•after  he  had  been  moved  into  Maunders'  comfortable  and  well- 
•equipped  tent.  How  happy,  despite  all  its  sadness,  was  that  watch 
to  her  as  she  nursed  her  loved  one  in  silence,  listening  to  his 
laboured  breathing,  fearing  to  move  or  speak  lest  he  might  wake. 
The  whole  of  that  day  Whitby  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death, 
«till  insensible,  and  unconscious  of  those  who  with  unremitting 
•care  were  tending  him.  He  never  uttered  an  articulate  sound, 
•although  in  some  mysterious  way  it  seemed  to  sooth  the  wandering 
•of  the  sick  man's  brain  when  his  wife  ministered  or  spoke  to  him. 
As  he  lay  on  his  bed  seemingly  lost  to  use  and  life,  around  him 
-echoed  the  uproar  of  shot  and  shell,  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
outcries  of  war. 

Late  that  night  Eleanor  saw  with  joy  that  her  husbands  eyes 
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were  turned  towards  her  with  a  look  of  loving  recognition,  and  as 
she  delightedly  bent  over  hinii  he  fsdntiy  whispered  one  word — 
**  Darling  " ;  and  from  that  hoar  he  mended,  in  spite  of  the  able 
doctor's  well-groanded  although  ominous  prognostics — ^he  onght  to 
have  died,  they  said,  but  instead  of  which  he  slowly  grew  better. 
Both  Whitby's  wife  and  friends  in  the  camp  considered  bis  return 
as  miraculous,  and  felt  intensely  curious  to  learn  how  it  came 
about.  He  at  last  told  them  the  circumstances  of  his  escape.  He 
had  been  saved  by  his  horse  ! 

''  The  Guides  had  charged,"  said  Whitby,  **  and  I  saw  poor  young 
Battye  fall  wounded,  when  a  shot  struck  my  knee;  and  just  then 
three  '  Ohazees '  (religious   enthusiasts),  wearing  green   tarbans» 
dashed   up  with   astonishing  rapidity.     They  had   small    round 
bucklers  on  their  left  arms,  and  in  their  right  hands  whirled  and 
gleamed  their  shining  scimitars.     I  was  soon  unhorsed — ^for  my 
wounded  knee  prevented  my  holding  on — ^but  not  before  I  had  shot 
down  one  of  the  ^  Ohazees.'    After  I  fell,  for  a  while  I  lay  stunned ; 
when  I  came  to  myself  I  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not  stir,  and,  of 
course,  my  horse  '  Ariel,'  was  gone.    I  saw  that  the  English  troops 
had  not  quite  moved  out  of  sight ;  there  was  hand-to-hand  fighting 
going  on,  and  something  in  one  part  of  the  field  which  looked  like 
a  9auve  qui  peut.    Then  Maunders  came  to  my  help,  but  I  saw  that 
unless  the  infantry  formed  quickly  the  rout  might  become  general ; 
they  succeeded  in  rallying  the  200th,  which,  although  composed  of 
raw  troops,  was  splendid  material.    It  was  then  not  the  time  to 
think  of  me,  but  to  prevent  a  reverse.     I  do  not  lay  much  credit 
to  myself  for  greatness  of  mind,  as  there  were  no  men  available  to 
take  me  away,  and  some  wounded  who  had  been  put  into  litters  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  native  bearers  who  had  run  off.    As  night 
came  on,  our  force  fell  back  in  order ;  but  in  the  confusion,  I  sup^ 
pose,  I  was  forgotten  until  it  was  too  late.     I  must  say  I  wondered 
where  Hodson  was  I  for  I  think  I  know  him  well  enough  to  feel 
certain  that  had  he  heard  I  was  wounded  he  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  have  got  me  in  somehow. 

**  In  the  night  some  native  marauders  came,  who  robbed  and 
killed  the  wounded  with  a  seeming  impartiality  as  to  whether  it 
was  friend  or  foe.  I  beard  the  groans  of  various  poor  wretches 
who  were  thus  hastened  out  of  the  world,  and  expected  every 
minute  my  turn  would  come  next.  The  dead  Ghazee  was  lying 
close  to  me ;  I  fancy  he  was  a  man  of  superior  rank,  as  he  was 
richly  dressed.  Near  us  both  was  a  thick  camel  thorn-bush, 
whose  branches  swept  the  ground,  and  this  concealed  us  from  the 
thieves.    I  was  frightfully  thirsty,  and  in  horrible  pain,  and  could 
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Bee  in  the  distance  men  with  lights  moving  hither  and  tbither, 
either  searching  for  their  dead,  or  robbing  corpses,  bat  it  fortunately 
happened  that  none  came  near  me.  Just  at  that  time  I  perceived  a 
riderless  horse  with  an  English  military  saddle,  wandering  about,  and 
I  knew  at  once  it  was  Ariel.  Nellie,  both  you  and  I  had  made 
snob  a  pet  of  him,  giving  him  sugar  and  bread,  that  he  would  follow 
us  anywhere  when  called.  *  Ariel !  Ariel ! '  I  shouted  with  all  my 
strength,  and  the  noble  brute  knew  my  voice  and  his  name ;  he 
pricked  up  his  ears,  whinnied,  and  came  slowly  to  me,  putting  his 
head  down  and  smelling  me,  with  a  little  joyful  neigh  of  recognition. 
I  believe — with  the  wonderful  instinct  of  a  thoroughbred  Arab, 
which  amounts  almost  to  reason — that  Ariel  understood  my 
difficulty  and  danger.  Good,  willing  beast !  he  stood  quite  still 
while  I  got  on  his  back  with  an  immense  effort ;  the  agony  was  so 
great  that  in  ordinary  times  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  moved : 
but  I  was  electrified  by  the  horrors  of  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
that  night,  and  besides,  Nell,  I  thought  of  you;  I  knew  how 
heart-broken  you  would  be  if  I  did  not  return.  All  my  hope  of 
life  now  depended  on  Ariel,  who,  although  usually  so  spirited^ 
walked  gently  the  whole  of  the  way,  as  if  he  knew  .my  suffering, 
which  indeed  was  so  great  that  if  I  had  had  another  half-mile 
farther  to  go  I  never  could  have  sat  my  charger ;  as  it  was,  I  nearly 
lost  my  life  at  the  hands  of  the  picket,  for  I  could  not  call  out. 
Before  I  tried  to  mount  my  horse,  I  remembered  that  I  should  have 
to  pass  through  a  native  village,  and  so  managed  somehow  to  put 
on  the  turban  and  cloak  of  the  Ghazee,  which,  it  seems,  effectually 
disguised  me." 

''We  will  never  part  with  that  dear,  noble  horse;  I  shall  be 
fateful  to  Ariel  as  long  as  I  live !  "  cried  Eleanor. 

There  were  occasional  lulls  in  the  fighting ;  daily  life  went  on 
somehow,  people  ate  and  drank,  laughed  and  slept^  though  the 
food  was  scaroelv  eatable  from  the  millions  of  flies  which  infested 
the  camp  ;  drink,  except  in  the  matter  of  water,  was  hard  to  get ; 
beer  and  spirits  so  scarce  that  they  were  sold  at  famine  prices. 
The  English  on  the  Bidge  managed  to  sleep  in.  spite  of  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  artillery,  still  unbroken  rest  was  rare,  with  constant  night 
attacks  and  stifling  heat.  But  never  were  hardships  met  more 
heroically.  The  Delhi  Field  Force  as  a  body  were  young,  and 
loved  a  stirring  life;  moreover,  the  excitement  was  tremendous. 
A  gloomy  countenance  was  rare,  and  railed  at  with  scorn,  and  a 
croaker  was  voted  a  bore ;  come  yrhat  would,  they  would  meet  it 
pluckily,  and  the  gallant  youths — ^for  they  were  mostly  boys — died 
for  their  country  with  a  smile  on  their  faces* 
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It  was  the  12tb  of  June;  the  English  were  turned  out  eaily 
that  morning  by  an  attack  on  their  outposts  and  position  gene- 
rally by  the  rebel  army.  A  sharp  fight  ensued,  whioh  lasted  some 
four  hours.  The  enemy  oame  on  very  boldly,  and  had  got  close 
to  them  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  gardens  before  they  were 
seen;  however,, the  troops,  including  the  200th,  the  Guides,  and 
Hodson's  Horse,  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  drove  the  foe  baok 
from  the  vicinity;  they  were  then  followed  up  and  were  most 
heartily  thrashed.  It  was  estimated  that  the  rebel  loss,  in  killed 
alone,  amounted  to  four  hundred,  while  the  English  loss  was 
comparatively  trifling. 

The  200th  Regiment  had  been  nearly  continually  engaged,  so 
that  Eleanor  had  not  even  seen  her  brother  or  any  of  the  officers 
for  some  days.  Wake  came  to  the  tent  occupied  by  the  Whitbys, 
and  his  sister's  servants  hastily  prepared  him  some  tea.  "No, 
Nell,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  and  laughing  joyously, 
''  I  am  as  right  as  ninepence,  and  as  fit  as  a  flea,  so  don't  kill  me 
in  imagination  every  time  I  go  fighting.  This  has  been  a  glorious 
day ;  we  drove  the  rebels  from  the  Bidge,  and  then  followed  them 
upj  nearly  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  They  have  never  yet  been  so 
punished  as  to-day.  It  was  very  creditable  to  us ;  our  regiment 
and  my  company  behaved  splendidly.  Have  you  heard,  Nell,  that 
I  have  recovered  my  commission  ?  I  received  an  ofiBcial  letter 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  office  two  days  ago,  posting  me  to  the 
200th,  so  I  am  doing  poor  Burke's  work." 

"  I  am  glad !  I  am  delighted  !  "  answered  his  sister. 

"  The  fact  is,  old  Maunders  stirred  them  up  at  Head-Quarters, 
as  we  are  so  short  of  officers.  The  officers  of  my  regiment  think 
I  was  quite  right  to  take  that  treasure  from  a  nigger ;  and  if  not, 
these  are  not  the  times  to  listen  to  the  quibbling  of  rogues  and 
lawyers.  *  He  should  take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  should  keep 
who  can  1 ' " 

**  I  am  glad  about  your  commission !  But  is  it  true  that  you 
got  into  Delhi  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  we  reached  the 
Bidge?  And  did  you  really  see  Burke,  Carew,  and  Florence? 
I  have  been  so  anxious  about  that ;  but  one  fight  has  followed 
another  so  quickly  that  I  have  seen  no  one  whom  I  could  ask." 

''  Yes,  by  Heaven,  I  really  got  into  Delhi  that  evening,  and  I 
saw  Louisa,  but  neither  Burke,  Florence,  nor  Carew^  although  she 
told  me  they  were  safe  and  well." 

**  You  got  in  !  you  saw  her  1     Tell  me  all  about  it !  " 

**  When  I  left  you  on  the  Bidge,  I  intended  going  into  hospital, 
but  on  my  way  I  fell  in  with  Miles  O'Connor — ^mad  drunk.    He 
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^as  standing  in  the  road,  his  drawn  bayonet  in  his  hand,  shouting 
'*  It 's  meself 's  the  bhoy  to  take  the  city  of  Del-Ai,  and  cut  off  the 
King's  head  entoirely.  I,  Miles  O'Connor,  at  your  sarvioe,  yer 
•onner.'  Then  he  began  running  down  the  road  leading  to  the 
•Cashmere  Gate ;  he  was  leading  an  imaginary  charge,  brandishing 
his  weapon,  and  roaring  '  Charge !  we  will  take  the  city,  me  bhoys ; 
hooray !  give  them  the  cold  stale,  me  lads,  and  get  a  goold  chain, 
or  a  wooden  leg.'  I  followed  the  fellow  at  first,  not  caring  to  leave 
a  comrade  in  danger,  for  I  knew  the  man,  and  liked  him ;  he  was 
'«uoh  an  amusing  fellow  when  sober,  though  a  regular  devil  when 
'drunk.  At  the  pace  he  was  going  we  soon  found  ourselves  outside 
•the  city  gates,  and  the  appearance  of  ACiles,  yelling,  swearing, 
:  screaming,  and  flourishing  his  weapon  wildly,  had  the  greatest 
^effect  on  the  civilian  inhabitants  of  the  bazaar  outside  the  city  walls. 
They  were  never  very  brave,  and  they  fled  in  every  direction  panic- 
:8tricken.  I  saw  the  great  arched  town-gate  before  me.  Miles  ran 
across  the  bridge,  and  I  followed,  no  one  opposing  us,  for  no 
soldiers  seemed  to  be  about.  The  fact  is,  I  fancy  the  Delhians 
•took  us  for  the  advance  guard  of  the  invading  English.  Believe 
me  I  did  not  start  on  the  heroic  enterprise  of  taking  Delhi  single- 
handed  as  the  valiant  Miles  had  done,  but  finding  everyone  too 
4«rrified  to  bar  our  way,  I  thought  Z  would  go  on  to  Doobghur's 
bouse,  which  I  knew  was  a  great  straggling  palace,  standing  in  a 
^^den  near  the  Cashmere  Gate.  After  we  had  got  into  the  city, 
we  went  into  a  narrow  *bye-street,  and  found  it  all  deserted  and 
silent,  not  a  human  being  in  sight.  The  door  of  Doobghur's 
house  being  open,  I  entered,  but  Miles  fell  down  on  the  threshold 
and  there  he  lay,  making  the  whole  neighbourhood  resound  with 
his  oaths  and  curses,  so  that  I  do  not  wonder  the  natives  were 
alarmed,  for  his  coarse  voice,  thick  from  drink,  and  the  horrible 
4;hings  he  said  sounded  loathsome,  even  to  my  not  over  fastidious 
•ears.  I  found  in  the  court  of  the  house  a  crowd  of  servants,  but 
jny  sudden  appearance  in  their  midst,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  my 
/hand,  which  I  had  picked  up,  was  too  much  for  these  valiant 
retainers,  and  to  a  man  they  rushed  out  by  a  back  way.  I  then 
saw  an  open  door  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  flight  of  steps,  and  the^ 
impulse  seized  me  to  go  up  these  stairs,  which  were  the  steepest 
.1  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I  found  the  house  was  built  round  a 
square,  and  had  overhanging  verandahs  like  an  old  inn.  No  one 
barred  my  progress,  so  I  wandered  through  deserted  rooms,  a  few 
furnished  with  the  English  luxuries  of  chairs  and  tables,  the  rest 
mostly  bare ;  then  I  went  up  more  stairs,  and  into  more  rooms 
for  the  palace  was  large,  in  parts  of  three  stories,  and  most  irregu- 
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larly  built.  I  saw  no  oney  and  yet  I  heard  smothered  ones  waH 
the  rastling  of  garments,  and  I  at  length  reached  the  flat-terraoed 
roof  of  the  house,  and  called  out,  *  Louisa  1  Louisa ! '  I  fanciedi 
from  the  decorations  and  the  women's  clothes  and  jewels  lying 
about,  that  I  had  reached  the  zenana  of  the  establishment.  At 
length  Louisa  appeared.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  called  a  spirit,  and  it. 
had  answered  my  summons ;  she  looked  well  and  cheerful,  but  Tory 
pale  and  much  changed,  but  what  made  her  the  less  recognizable 
was  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  native  dress,  her  &ir 
hair  hardly  showed,  it  was  drawn  off  her  face,  and  a  white  and 
gold  veil  fell  in  graceful  draperies  about  her.  Her  robe  was  of 
purple  brocade,  richly  embroidered,  and  she  wore  golden  shoes 
without  stockings,  while  her  arms  and  neck  were  coyered  ivith 
Jewels.  *  Louisa  t '  I  cried,  *  can  it  be  you  ?  '  She  looked  at  me 
utterly  terrified.  *  Have  the  English  taken  the  city  ? '  she  asked, 
for  we  both  could  hear  Miles'  frantic  yells  at  the  gate.  '  No ! '  I 
answered,  '  I  am  alone,  or  nearly  so,  come  with  me,  we  will  escape 
together.' 

'' '  I  dare  not  I '  she  answered,  trembling  in  eyery  Umb ;  '  I  will 
not  comel  We  should  be  murdered  in  the  streets;  besides,  we- 
could  not  even  leaye  the  house  without  being  opposed  and  it  is 
folly ! '  I  tried  to  persuade  her,  but  she  would  not  listen.  She- 
told  me  afterwards  that  Burke  and  Garew  were  hidden  somewbere^ 
in  Delhi,  and  that  Florence  and  she  were  to  be  soon  sent»  with  the^ 
women  of  the  zenana,  out  of  the  city. 

'*  At  this  moment  a  handsome  young  native  rushed  on  to  the- 
terrace ;  he  was  a  very  small  man,  no  darker  than  a  Spaniard,  wilii 
regular  features  and  dark  eyes.  He  spoke  in  the  native  tongue  to- 
Louisa,  and,  from  the  little  I  could  comprehend,  I  believe  he  was 
Doobghur  himself. 

''  Just  then  we  heard  a  number  of  people  ascending  the  staifs. 
Louisa  turned  to  me.  ^  They  are  the  fang's  Guard,'  she  said  ift 
English ;  '  they  will  kill  you  !  you  must  escape  I  I  caiinot  save 
you — a  Christian — although  I  am  in  no  danger  myself.'  There  was 
a  rope  hanging  from  the  side  of  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a  large  copper  bucket  of  water.  She  always  had  preseDoe 
of  mind.  *  Quick  !  quick  1 '  Louisa  said ;  *  get  down  by  that 
rope,'  pointing  to  it.  '  Go  1  go  !  I  am  safe,'  she  added,  and  then 
ran  rapidly  back  into  the  house. 

*'  I  got  away,  partly  by  the  rope  and  afterwards  by  the  wate^ 
pipes,  and  reached  the  basement,  which  was  still  deserted ;  juat  as 
I  dropped  over  the  wall  a  party  of  armed  men  rushed  upon  tiu) 
the  roof.    Miles  O'Connor  was  still  in  the  street,  now  partially 
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sobered,  and,  as  it  was  dark,  we  managed  to  get  out  of  the  city  un- 
molested, very  likely  being  taken  for  sepoys,  for  we  both  had  lost 
oar  bats  in  our  adventures.  Onoe  outside  the  walls,  I  led  Miles- 
through  the  groves  and  gardens  until  we  regained  the  Ridge." 

**  What  an  extraordinary  tale ! "  said  Eleanor.     **  So  you  have- 
seen  Louisa  living  in  a  Mahomedan  zenana ! " 

*'  Poor  Louisa ! "  rejoined  Wake ;  **  we  last  met  on  the  10th 
May,  just  a  month  ago ;  and  what  have  we  all  gone  through  since  ! 
On  that  occasion  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle,  and  told  me  that  we 
should  leave  India  together,  and  that  she  really  loved  me  better 
than  Oarew.  It  has  been  such  happiness  to  me  to  remember 
how  sweet  she  was  at  that  last  meeting.  Believe  me,  she  never 
really  oared  for  Oarew.  She  is  not  like  you,  Eleanor,  I  admit; 
she  is  not  brave  and  truthful,  nor  has  she  your  keen  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  soom  of  double  dealing.  She  is  not 
strong  minded,  but  she  has  grace,  tact,  and  mother-wit,  and,  at 
times,  sweetness  and  gentleness :  but  what  does  it  matter  what  she 
is  or  what  she  is  not  ?  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  her  again,  for  I 
love  her  madly  and  would  die  for  her!  Do  you  know  that 
Ghreathead,  Chesney,Maunsell,  and  Hodsonhave  sent  in  to  General 
Barnard  a  scheme  for  the  attack  of  Delhi,  and  the  assault  will  take 
place  to-morrow,  the  18th  June  ?  No  sooner  are  we  inside  the  city 
walls  than  men  will  be  told  o£f  for  their  rescue.  It  is  to  be  kept 
a  secret  that  there  are  English  women  in  Doobghur's  house. 
Louisa  said  that  their  safety  depended  upon  it,  for  the  bloodthirsty 
fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedans  is  so  strong,  that  if  it  was  knowui 
that  any  English,  or  Christians,  were  hidden  in  any  place,  the  mob 
-»to  say  nothing  of  the  mutineers — would  undoubtedly  rush  into- 
the  palace  and  kill  them  ;  so  we  must  be  cautious.  I  shall  lead 
the  rescuing  party,  but  we  have  to  wait  more  than  eight  hours !' 
How  shall  I  live  dirough  such  an  eternity  of  suspense  ?  " 

That  night,  for  once,  the  enemy  did  not  attack,  and  there 
was  time  for  a  comfortable  dinner  at  the  mess  of  the  200th, 
where  Wake  was  admitted  for  the  first  time  as  an  officer.  That 
evening  the  talk  of  the  mess-table  turned  upon  the  fact  that. 
the  discussion  with  General  Barnard  of  ways  and  means 
toT  taking  Delhi  was  then  going  on,  though,  as  yet,  no  orders 
had  been  received.  But  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  mess 
tent  that  the  attacking  force  was  to  assemble  between  the  hours 
of  1  and  2  o'clock  that  night,  and,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, proceed  noiselessly  to  the  Oaubul  and  Lahore  gates,  which 
were  believed  to  be  open,  but,  if  found  closed,  were  to  be  blown. 
up  with  powder-bags.    It  was  supposed  that  all  the  details  had. 
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been  arranged  and  plans  prepared,  bat  the  troops  had  still  to  be 
told  off  for  the  attacking  columns.  It  was  known  that  Mannsell, 
-of  the  Engineers,  and  Hodson  were  to  conduct  one  explosion 
party,  and  Greathead  and  McNeill  the  other. 


CHAPTEB  XXXn. 

HARD  FIGHTING. 

All  that  night  Eleanor  heard  the  subdued  noise  of  preparation, 
and  then  the  troops  moved  stealthily  away  in  the  darkness  to  take 
the  town  by  assault.  It  was  a  very  anxious  time ;  if  they  failed 
it  was  fatal,  for  the  English  had  no  reserve  on  which  to  retire ; 
moreover,  if  the  enemy  came  up  and  attacked  the  camp,  there  was 
only  a  weak  guard  of  natives  to  rely  upon ;  therefore  the  Whitbys 
listened,  with  strained  nerves,  to  hear  when  the  firing  should  com- 
mence, and  for  the  now  accustomed  roar  of  battle :  however,  not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Several  hours  passed. 
and  then  they  heard  guns  approaching,  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  and 
the  steady  tread  of  infantry,  but  all  indicating  the  advance  of  a 
force  in  perfect  order.  It  was  just  dawn ;  what  could  it  mean  ? 
Was  it  the  enemy  ?  Mrs.  Whitby  and  her  servants  rushed  out  to 
know  the  worst,  and  saw  that  the  small  English  army  had 
returned  to  camp.  The  command  was  given  for  the  men  to  fidi 
out,  and  soon  after  her  brother  rushed  into  the  tent.  He  was  as 
white  as  death,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  rage  as  he  threw  his  oap 
on  the  floor  with  a  gesture  of  fury,  and  then  trampled  upon  it. 

''Why  are  you  back  so  soon?"  asked  Mrs.  Whitby.  ''You 
•can  never  have  taken  Delhi.'' 

"  Taken  Delhi ! ''  he  answered  passionately.  "  It  is  maddening, 
when  all  I  care  for  in  life  is  at  stake.  We  were  recalled,  although 
we  were  under  the  very  city  walls;  I  absolutely  saw  the  lights 
burning  in  Doobghur's  house,  and  yet  had  to  turn  my  back  on  the 
town.     Oh,  Eleanor !  " 

"But  why  have  you  returned  ?  "  asked  Whitby. 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  Brigadier  Graves ;  '  a  mistake  of  orders ! ' — 
Mistake,  indeed  I  the  fellow  never  meant  to  turn  up.  It  appears 
that  about  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  orders  were  received  that  the 
English  soldiers  on  picket  at  the  Flagstaff  were  to  be  moved  off  for 
special  duty  without  being  relieved,  with  a  vague  hint  that  a  night 
assault  was  in  contemplation.  Graves  saw  them  putting  a  native 
gfOLBLtd  on  the  Flagstaff,  and  galloped  off  to  General  Barnard  and 
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remonstrated.  *  Yon  may  certainly  take  the  city  by  surprise,  but 
whether  you  are  strong  enough  to  hold  it  is  another  matter.'  Of 
course  Graires  knows  Delhi  well ;  a  month  ago  he  was  in  com- 
mand there.  Well,  this  staggered  all  the  Head-Quarters  people ; 
they  talked  and  argued,  so  time  was  lost;  day  broke»  and  we 
were  ordered  back  to  camp,  just  when  I  had  hoped  to  rescue 
Louisa  and  Florence." 

Soon  after  another  malcontent  appeared :  it  was  Hodson. 
After  greeting  the  Whitbys,  he  began : — **  I  am  both  annoyed  and 
disappointed  at  our  plans  not  having  being  carried  out,  for  I  am 
confident  they  would  have  been  successful.  The  rebels  were 
cowed,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  intention  of  so  bold  a  stroke 
on  our  part  as  an  assault ;  the  surprise  would  have  done  everything. 
I  came  to  you,  Whitby,  because  you  and  your  wife  have  experi- 
enced a  double  disappointment,  for,  in  addition  to  the  public 
misfortune,  you  have  private  reasons  to  lament  the  blundering  of 
those  people  who  have  kept  us  out  of  Delhi ;  but  I  can  only  hop& 
that  a  few  days'  farther  delay  will  not  make  the  position  of  your 
fiiends  more  dangerous." 

Eleanor  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  it  was  not  until 
then  that  she  realised  how  confident  she  had  been  of  the  speedy 
return  of  those  she  loved.  ^*  My  poor  Florence !  I  feel  in  despair,'* 
she  cried.  ''  I  fear  now  they  will  never  return — ^never.  It  was 
yery  cruel  to  put  off  the  attack  when  the  authorities  knew  their 
▼ery  lives  depended  upon  a  speedy  rescue." 

*'  Only  Barnard  and  myself  were  aware  of  the  peril  of  those 
English  ladies,  Mrs.  Whitby,"  answered  Hodson.  "  The  camp  is< 
full  of  spies,  and  our  only  hope  of  saving  them  is  by  absolute 
seoresy." 

**  Come— come,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Maunders,  who  at  this 
moment  entered,  *'  you  are  in  tears ;  you,  who  are  as  brave  as 
any  man  in  the  camp,  and,  by  Gad  !  braver  than  many  I  know.  I 
thought  to  have  seen  you  laughing  and  feasting,  now  this  mad-cap 
plan  of  attack  has  been  given  up.  It  was  sheer  insanity;  the* 
result  of  Barnard  being  advised  by  beardless  subalterns.  Now,. 
Hodson  man,  fire-eater  that  you  are — don't  look  as  if  you 
would  like  to  make  mincemeat  of  me — ^1  maintain  that  Graves' 
conduct  was  absolutely  providential,"  and  he  glanced  in  the  direc- 
tion where  Providence  is  supposed  to  reside.  ''The  fact  is,  could 
anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  think  that  our  little  handful 
of  English  could  take  that  great  city  by  a  determined  rush  ?  " 

Major  Maunders  was  rather  of  the  opinion  of  Private  Briggs,. 
that  **  the  army  is  a  very  good  situation  in  times  of  peace."    A 
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well-ordered,  fanltless  mess-table,  a  fine  brand  of  wine,  agreeable 
female  society,  mild  flirtations  on  a  strictly  Platonic  basis,  the 
retailing  of  slightly  scandalous  tales  of  a  riaqui  nature;  these 
made  up  the  sum  of  his  existence..  No ;  Maunders  was  not 
4ieroicI  He  was  the  average  middle*aged  man  of  club  life  and 
mess-room  honours ;  but  oh  I  the  irony  of  Fate  to  cast  him 
"among  showers  of  shot,  hand-to-hand  encounters^  bloodthirsty 
^enemies,  and  blood-curdling  adventures.  His  was  not  a  great 
-soul,  far  from  it ;  but  then,  like  others,  he  did  his  duty.  Where 
"all  were  brave,  it  required  huge  moral  courage  to  run  away,  but 
^because,  poor  old  gentleman  !  his  cheek  would  turn  pale,  and  his 
hand  tremble,  while  he  was  at  heart  a  coward,  it  was  far  braver 
H)f  him,  than  of  Hodson,  never  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  for  his 
loeautifully  rounded  form,  which,  on  camp  diet  and  war's  alarms, 
was  rapidly  losing  its  gracefully  curved  lines. 

''  I  was  not  crying  about  the  attack,"  said  Eleanor ;  *'  it  is  the 
disappointment,  the  danger  of  Florence,  Burke,  and,  indeed,  the 
others." 

*'  There  now,"  said  the  Major,  soothingly,  '^I  came  to  tell  yon 
that  I  have  a  letter  from  Miss  Page.  Last  night  we  were  stand- 
ing silently  in  a  garden,  waiting  for  the  advance  to  sound,  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  lemon  trees,  so  close  together  that  you  could 
not  see  a  person  a  yard  or  two  away.  In  other  places  the  ground 
was  so  treacherous  that  when  you  placed  your  foot  on  what  looked 
like  grass,  you  would  find  yourself  up  to  your  armpits  in  mire,  and 
out  of  such  a  swamp.  Wake  and  three  privates  drew  me,  with  my 
uniform  much  injured.  I  was  slightly  out  of  breath,  and  was 
seated,  fanning  myself,  when  suddenly  Oarew's  witch  was  at  my 
-side.  How  she  got  there  I  don't  know ;  whether  from  behind  a 
bush,  or  out  of  a  hole,  er  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick. 
Heaven  only  knows.  I  was  quite  startled,  and  would  have 
shouted,  '  Aroint  thee,  cursed  witch  ! '  which  is  the  right  thing  to 
say  to  an  uncanny  hag;  and  very  supernatural  she  looked,  her 
eyes  gleaming  wildly  as  she  put  a  long  thin  finger  to  her  lips 
and  whispered,  *  Hush !  hush  ! '  or  what  means  that  in  her  lingo ; 
then  she  gave  me  a  letter  and  disappeared."  He  opened  a 
•coloured  silk  bag  and  drew  out  a  paper.  '*  It  is  from  Miss  Page, 
and  addressed  to  me,  and  is  a  long  letter  too.  She  says  that 
Doobghur  is  flying  from  Delhi,  back  to  his  fort,  which  he  intends 
to  hold  against  all  comers,  if  he  can  get  out  of  the  city.  The 
Nawaub  sends  a  letter  also,  but,  being  written  in  his  own  language, 
I  don't  understand  it.  Here,  Hodson,  this  is  your  line.  Miss 
Page  writes  in  a  fright  that  the  Swing's  sons  have  heard  through 
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^an   informer    that  Doobghur   has   possession   of   Ali  Eareem's 

treasure,  and  they  have  ordered  Doobghur  to  give  it  up*    They 

^ill  not  believe  his  denial  of  the  report,  and  threaten  to  torture 

>and  kill  him,  therefore  he  and  his  wives  are  flying,  taking  Miss 

Page  with  them.    It  was  proposed  to  kill  Florence.  Garew,  Burke 

and  Sims;  it  seems   that  harbouring   Christians   is    a   criminal 

offence,  but  the  witch  of  Megara,  having  a  special  friendship  for 

Carew,  has  spirited  them  all  away/' 

''  Where  are  they  gone  ?  "  asked  Eleanor. 

**  Miss  Page  does  not  know.    There !  read  the  letter  for  your- 
self," he  added,  putting  it  into  Eleanor's  hands.    The  somewhat 
incoherent  epistle  was  written  in  a  clear  flowing  hand ;  no  names 
-were  mentioned,  only  initials,  and  certain  parts  were  in  French. 

Hodson  now  read  Doobghur's  letter.  '*  He  says  that  by  the  beard 
-of  his  father^  and  his  own  head,  he  has  reflected  on  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  that  he  will  join  the  English  *  with  his  sword,  his  money, 
and  his  life.'  This  is  a  good  thing  as  far  as  it  goes,  added  Hodson, 
because  his  fort  and  hamlet  lie  between  this  and  Meerut,  and  he 
Las  some  local  influence." 

**  But  is  he  to  be  believed  ?  "  demanded  Wake ;  ''  these  people 
•are  such  treacherous  villains;  and  he  attacked  the  English  fugitives, 
you  know." 

**  We  are  not  certain  yet  whether  it  was  he  or  the  mob  who  did 
80,"  answered  Hodson.  ''We  do  know  that  he  has  saved  some 
fugitives,  possibly  for  a  ransom,  but  still  they  are  alive.  Doobghur, 
of  course,  is  trimming,  now  he  thinks  our  star  is  rising  again. 
.  Moreover,  he  knows  that  the  King  of  Delhi  will  claim  his  right  to 
the  treasure  of  Ali  Eareem.  Moslem  justice  (or  injustice)  does 
not  linger  with  leaden  heels  like  the  British  law.  'Produce  the 
treasure,  or  be  bastinadoed  or  have  your  head  cut  off! '  There  is 
:no  room  for  a  lawyer  Sims  in  the  rule  of  the  Eing  of  Delhi,  and 
Doobghur  probably  finds  the  law  of  the  Prophet  a  little  too  rapidly 
arbitrary,  when  it  is  brought  home  to  him." 

Hodson  and  Maunders  soon  left  together,  and,  as  they  walked  in 
the  morning  among  the  tents,  the  camp-followers  were  lighting 
their  fires  for  cooking,  the  smoke  of  which  rose  from  the  ground. 

**  That  poor  girl  Miss  Page  is  in  a  deplorable  position,"  said 
Maunders ;  ''  poor  Louisa." 

''She  is  safe  enough,"  replied  Hodson,  coldly;  "but  I  am 
terribly  anxious  about  Miss  Bawley,  and  the  men.  I  must  move 
heaven  and  earth — ^if  they  still  live — to  get  them  sent  into  camp." 

''But  why  are  they  in  greater  danger?  Poor  old  Bawley's 
slaughter  is  the  sweetest  girl ;  everyone  liked  her.    I  don't  believe 
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even  a  native  conld  kill  her.     Then  there  is  Borke,  such  a  nioe- 
boy^  and  Garew  1  a  man  with  at  least  six  thonsand  a  year.'* 

'^Miss  Page  is  safe  enough,  she  has  arranged  for  her  own 
preservation  by  apostatising/'  said  Hodson. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Maunders. 

^'I  mean  that  she  has  turned  Mahomedan,  or  pretended  to  do- 
so,''  answered  Hodson. 

**  Good  God ! "  cried  the  Major ;  "  can  this  be  true  ?  I  knew^ 
she  was  unscrupulous,  but  this  is  too  much  ! " 

^'This  news  was  brought  me  long  ago  by  my  spies,"  said! 
HodsoD,  ''but  it  was  far  too  humiliating  a  thing  to  publish.  Life 
is  sweet — to  some — but,  thank  Heaven  !  few  English  are  capable  of 
being  renegades  t  Although,  in  judging  and  condemning  Miss^ 
Page,  we  must  not  forget  that  she  is  not  purely  English:  her 
mother  was  a  Mahomedan  Cashmerie." 

''  That  means  she  is  a  half-caste ! "  said  Maunders.  **  BuV 
bless  my  soul !  she  is  so  fair — fairer  than  most  Englishwomen." 

"  That  is  often  the  case  with  people  of  mixed  race,"  answered 
Hodson ;  "  but  her  character  is  very  un-English.  Of  course  I 
heard  all  about  her  at  Moultan ;  the  old  father  made  money  in  the 
commissariat  in  the  Punjaub  campaign  —  not  very  honestly,  I 
fear.  So  poor  Louisa !  Unlimited  Loo !  Langpiishing  Loo  !  what. 
with  a  native  mother,  and  a  dishonest  father,  has  not  had  much 
chance  of  acquiring  a  fine  code  of  honour." 

*'  I  wash  my  hands  of  her,"  cried  Maunders,  indignantly.  **  i 
hope  she  will  never  come  back  to  bother  us.  She  has  turned  Ma- 
homedan, has  she  ?  Let  her  stick  to  the  natives  then.  I  shan't 
tell  Wake  this ;  the  fellow  would  blow  out  my  brains^  hers,  and  his> 
own,  if  he  heard  it !  " 

''  It  is  a  sickening  affair,"  assented  Hodson.  *'  Keep  the  whole 
thing  dark.  Major  Maunders." 

The  following  day,  the  18th  of  June,  was  very  quiet,  being 
signalised  by  no  engagement,  but  on  the  night  of  the  14th  a  sharp- 
attack  was  made  upon  the  English  position  ;  the  60th  N.I.  having 
mutinied  not  far  off,  '^  tried  their  prentice  hands  "  upon  their  old 
masters.  This  became  the  order  (or  disorder)  of  those  times;  every 
regiment  in  Northern  India,  as  it  rebelled,  joined  the  King  of 
Delhi,  and,  the  day  after  arriving  in  his  city,  went  forth  to  drive- 
away  the  accursed  foreigners  from  the  Bidge,  and  yet  they  always, 
failed. 

The  60th  N.I.  went  back  utterly  disheartened  and  beaten,  but 
still  the  English  lost  men  and  officers  they  could  ill  spare.  On 
the  18th  June^  Hodson  was  very  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs^ 
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and  on  the  20th  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  with  six  gnns  attacked 
three  hundred  English  soldiers  with  one  gun,  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  camp.  Five  hundred  rebels  were  slain,  and  only  fifty 
English  soldiers  killed,  but  Colonel  Belcher  (Quartermaster- 
General)  was  wounded,  and  also  the  commandant  of  the  Guides. 
Hodson  had  been  ordered  by  General  Barnard  to  perform  the  duty 
of  both  these  officers.  He  was  particularly  asked  to  take  the 
command  of  his  old  regiment,  the  Guides.  He  also  had  the  sole 
working  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  besides  the  command  of 
Hodson's  Horse,  the  cavalry  regiment  he  had  just  raised.  To 
fulfil  the  duties  of  these  four  appointments  must  have'  been  rather 
a  hard  task  for  a  man  not  able  to  sit  his  horse  £rom  illness.  Let 
it  be  recorded  that  one  plucky  Englishman  did  all  this,  and  that 
too,  in  June,  under  the  heat  of  a  burning  Indian  sun. 

On  the  28rd  of  June  the  enemy  attacked  the  English  on  all 
sides.  It  was  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  and  there 
was  a  superstition  current  among  the  natives  that  the  Company's 
rule  would  end  this  day,  just  one  hundred  years  after  it  had  been 
established.  The  prophecy  came  true  in  part.  John  Company 
died  in  1867,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  English  rule  as  the 
natives  had  hoped.  It  was  a  long  day  of  hard  fighting  beneath  a 
destroying  sun  ;  and  when  night  fell,  in  spite  of  all  their  bravery, 
superstitions,  and  superior  numbers,  the  rebels  had  not  gained  a 
yard  of  land. 

Ever  since  Whitby  had  been  so  terribly  wounded,  he  and  his 
wife  had  met  with  universal  kindness  and  sympathy  from  everyone 
in  the  camp.  The  officers,  when  free,  would  wander  into  his  tent 
and  marvel  at  the  neatness  and  precision  of  all  his  surroundings, 
brought  about  by  the  devotion  of  his  wife  and  servants,  and  admired 
the  calm  serenity  with  which  he  bore  his  suffi^rings,  while  never  a 
murmur  or  an  impatient  word  escaped  him. 

'*  Oh,  my  darling !  "  his  wife  would  say,  ''  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
wait  on  you  ;  you  are  thankful  for  the  smallest  thing ;  you  are  a 
perfect  saint."  Much  as  she  had  always  esteemed  and  trusted  her 
husband,  in  the  touchstone  of  suffering  and  affection,  she  thought 
his  sweetness  and  patience  divine. 

*'  When  you  are  near  me,  Eleanor,"  he  would  reply,  **  the  dark 
spirit  of  discontent  leaves  me  as  if  by  magic."  And  so  united  in 
heart  and  soul,  they  bore  the  long  weary  months  of  inactivity 
and  danger.  June  and  July  had  passed,  still  Delhi  had  not 
fallen. 

On  the  5  th  July,  General  Barnard  died.     He  was  a  high-minded, 
excellent  officer,  and  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  in  camp. 
VOL.  XIV.  42 
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One  day  in  July,  Wake  came  rushing  into  his  sister's  tent.  His 
obeek  was  blanohed,  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  his  manner  was  so 
excited  that  she  was  alarmed. 

'*  The  enemy  are  in  camp,  and  we  are  beaten  at  last/'  she 
cried. 

**  No^  no,  not  that ;  bat  worse  than  that  for  me  !  I  have  seen 
Louisa,  and  we  are  too  late,  too  late !  '* 

*'  Where  did  you  see  her,  Hal  ?  " 

"  I  was  standing  by  a  gun  on  the  Mound  battery/'  he  replied. 
"  The  miserable  artillerymen  were  utterly  worn  out  by  heat  and 
want  of  sleep ;  haying  worked  that  gun  eight  hours  in  the  sun. 
'  Sleep,  my  men/  I  said,  '  and  if  Pandy  shows  his  head,  I  will  do 
your  work/  The  poor  fellows  grinned.  '  You  've  never  been  found 
napping,  Sir/  they  said  as  they  laid  themselves  down  on  the  ground 
where  they  soon  fell  sound  asleep.  It  was  just  getting  dusk, 
Eleanor,  about  seven  o'clock,  when  glancing  along  the  Ridge,  I  saw 
something  white  coming,  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
camp-followers,  who  are  generally  dressed  in  white ;  but  as  it  came 
near,  and  it  passed  quite  close  to  me  I  saw  the  fair  hair,  and  the 
clear-cut  features  (in  profile)  of  Louisa !  She  did  not  stop  to  notice 
me,  nor  even  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  spot  where  I  stood,  bat 
moved  over  the  ground  with  a  gliding  tread.  I  was  spell-bound 
for  a  time,  she  looked  so  real  and  human.  *  Louisa !  *  I  cried  at 
last ;  but  she  did  not  stop,  she  moved  along,  walking  not  on  earth, 
but  on  the  air,  at  the  same  height  as  the  Bidge,  but  away  from  me 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bed  House,  now  roofless ;  and  then  I  saw 
that  the  windows  of  that  hateful  place  were  all  ablaze  with  light. 
I  called  out,  and  some  of  the  men  in  the  battery  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  jumped  up ;  they  thought,  of  course,  the  enemy  was  coming  on. 

*  Do  you  see  those  lights  ? '  I  said,  pointing  to  the  house.  Louisa 
was  still  visible  to  me,  though  looking  like  a  small  white  cloud 
floating  in  mid-air.  They  all  saw  the  lights,  but  the  speck  of 
distant  cloud  had  disappeared.  I  asked  leave  of  Murray,  who  was 
commanding  the  post,  to.  go   and   see    what  those   lights  were. 

*  That  is  a  deserted  building,  Wake,'  he  said,  '  and  some  camp- 
followers  have  lit  a  fire  there,  that 's  all.' 

*' '  A  dozen  fires,^  I  said,  in  order  to  account  for  that  tremendous 
blaze,  for  every  window  of  the  straggling  place  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  a  fierce  crimson  glow. 

*' '  It  looks  odd,'  said  Murray,  *  it  must  be  a  conflagration.  Take 
two  men,  and  go  and  find  out  what  it  is.' 

**  We  rushed  down  from  the  Bidge  to  the  Suttlers'  camp,  which 
is  close  to  the  deserted  buildings  of  the  old  cantonments.     We 
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obtained  torohes  and  entered  the  ruins  of  the  Bed  Honse,  which  I  had 
not  seen  since  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  when  Lonisa  and  I  parted 
there ;  but  I  could  still  trace  all  the  familiar  rooms,  for  although 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  two  storeys  of  empty  windows  stood 
black  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Bank  weeds  and  grass  had  grown 
over  the  rubbish,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a  fire,  nor  any  token 
that  the  utter  desolation  had  been  interfered  with.  As  we  groped 
about,  a  bazaar  sergeant,  an  old  English  soldier,  came  up  to  us, 
and  we  told  him  we  had  seen  a  bright  light  from  the  Bidge,  and 
that  I  had  been  sent  to  discoyer  its  cause.  '  Folks  do  see  lights 
here,'  he  answered  * ;  *  corpse  candles,  as  they  call  them.  I  haye 
«een  them  myself  dancing  about,  and  they  say  they  come  from 
phosphorus,  like  the  lucifer  matches ;  but  not  a  native  will  come 
near  the  place,  thinking  it  is  full  of  evil  spirits.  Before  the  Mutiny, 
Sir,  the  house  was  always  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  lately  a 
European  gentleman.  Major  Page,  was  killed  there,  and  since  tiiat 
the  ghosts  have  given  more  trouble  than  ever.' 

Once  I  should  have  laughed  at  this  story,*'  continued  Wake, 

but  now  I  see  its  ghastly  significance.  Louisa  loved  her  father 
better  than  me  always,  and  now  that  she  is  dead  she  goes  where  she 
last  saw  him,  and  possibly,  for  all  I  know,  his  spirit  still  lingers 
there,  for  poor  old  Page  was  never  buried." 

''But  we  do  not  know  that  Louisa  is  dead,"  reasoned  his  sister; 
^*  we  can  still  hope." 

**  She  is  dead — just  killed  ! "  he  said ;  ''and  this  is  why  she  has 
been  permitted  to  show  herself  There  she  is  again,''  he  went  on 
wildly — "there!  She  is  looking  at  Whitby  sleeping — she  is 
leaning  over  his  bed.*' 

**  I  can  see  nothing,"  answered  Eleanor,  as  calmly  as  she  could. 
^*  You  must  be  mistdten.'^ 

''No,  she  is  there.  Now  she  is  moving  away — she  has 
•disappeared." 

Eleanor  looked  at  her  brother  in  blank  dismay.  "Are  such 
things  possible  ?  "  she  asked ;  **  you  are  dreaming." 

"  No,  she  is  dead,"  again  Wake  replied.  "  I  shall  never  see  her 
more.  She  was  not  orthodox.  She  believed  in  no  revelation.  Is 
it  possible  that,  in  consequence,  she  will  be  damned  ?  If  so,  I 
would  follow  her  to  perdition ;  I  would  rather  be  among  the  lost 
with  her,  than  the  blessed  without  her.  What  had  she  done,  poor 
girl,  to  be  miserably  murdered  by  those  fiends  ?  I  will  never  give 
quarter  to  any  of  them  again." 

He  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  wild  threats  into 
execution,  for  the  alarm  sounded  from  all  sides.     Wake  rushed 
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off  to  hie  post,  and   the  English   troops  harried  to  repulse  the 
enemy* 

Early  in  July  a  very  able  man  arrived  in  camp,  Baird  Smithy 
ah  accomplished  engineer,  who  knew  every  inch  and  crevice  in 
Delhi,  and  whose  knowledge,  united  to  his  soldierly  qualities, 
greatly  assisted  his  countrymen  when  at  last  the  city  fell  into  their 
hands.  Although  all  on  the  Bidge  of  Delhi  did  their  duty  in  spite 
of  numerous  enemies,  heat  and  sickness,  they  owed  much  of  their 
success  to  John  Lawrence,  who  nobly  aided  them  in  sending,  £rom 
the  Puujaub,  troops,  ammunition,  and  food.  But  in  the  camp  on 
the  Bidge  one  alarm  followed  another  in  quick  succession. 

The  9th  of  July  was  a  rainy  morning,  a  thick  mist  covered  the 
tents,  when  suddenly  a  great  outcry  arose  on  all  sides^  "  Treachery 
in  camp  !  treachery  in  camp !  "  Some  artillery  horses,  with  their 
traces  cut,  rushed  past  Eleanor's  tent,  and  then  about  a  hundred 
Indian  troopers  in  white  linen  coats  and  red  turbans  galloped 
wildly  by,  brandishing  their  swords  and  vociferating  lustily,  while 
at  no  great  distance  she  saw  a  gun  upset,  and  was  near  enough  to 
observe  a  tall  native  struggling  with  a  boyish  young  officer,  who» 
in  national  fashion,  was  defending  himself  with  his  fists.  Then 
she  saw  his  assailant  fall,  blood  spirting  over  the  rebers  white 
shirt,  he  having  been  shot  by  a  tall,  dark  Englishman,  also  on  foot» 
who  now  came  forward  to  the  help  of  his  brother  officer.  It 
appeared  that  the  revolted  8th  Irregular  Cavalry  had  got  into  the 
camp,  and  had  detached  the  horses  from  a  gun  of  Tombs'  battery, 
and  these  two  Englishmen  were  plucky  Jimmy  Hills,  and  '*  Cupid  " 
Tombs,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  camp.  This  was  but  one 
incident  of  that  terrible  day. 

'*  The  enemy  have  got  into  camp/'  shouted  Maunders,  as  he  ran 
past ;  some  of  the  privates  of  the  200th  Begiment  were  ready  in  a 
second.  Wake  marching  off  with  his  company. 

That  night  was  a  miserable  one — ominous  as  the  magic  lights 
Wake  had  seen,  were  the  camp-fires  of  the  enemy,  plainly  visible 
in  the  rear  of  the  English  position.  The  rebels  had  at  length 
established  themselves  on  three  sides  of  the  English  defenders  of 
the  Bidge. 

Early  in  August,  Nicholson  arrived ;  his  coming  had  been  eagerly 
looked  for  in  camp,  and  when  he  at  length  appeared,  all  hoped 
that,  with  the  strong  reinforcements  he  had  brought,  the  English 
would  soon  take  Delhi.  On  the  26th^  a  batde  was  fought  among 
the  swampy  land  of  Nujufghur,  in  which  the  rebels  met  with  a 
heavy  reverse. 

There  was   nothing  but  quarrelling  and    disunion  among  the 
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revolters  in  Delhi,  there  was  an  utter  want  of  talented  leaders,  and 
proper  subordination  in  their  social  inferiors;  while  on  the  Bidge, 
from  general  to  private,  the  English  all  pulled  together  as  one  man. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

VICTORY. 

Onb  night  in  August,  Eleanor  was  seated  near  her  husband's 
•curtainless  bed,  sewing  by  the  dim  light  of  a  native  lamp,  which 
consisted  of  a  smoking  wick  dipped  in  oil,  issuing  from  a  rough, 
antique-shaped  earthen  jar.  Whitby  had  been  delirious,  and  was 
murmuring  incoherent  speeches^  givii^g  orders  to  imaginary  troops, 
or  venting  his  indignation  against  visionary  blundering.  But  the 
fever  having  subsided,  he  had  fallen  into  a  calm  sleiBp,  and  his 
wife  feared  to  move,  or  scarcely  breathe,  lest  she  should  wake  him, 
for,  in  his  critical  state,  unbroken  repose  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Eleanor  heard  first  a  slight  noise,  like  some  one  scratching  with 
their  fingers  on  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  then  a  low  voice  said, 
^*  Mem  Sahib ! "  For  a  moment  she  felt  alarmed,  but  quickly 
recovering  herself,  she  went  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  she 
found  a  handsomely-dressed  native.  He  saluted  her  in  the 
graceful  and  dignified  Eastern  manner,  touching  his  forehead 
with  his  hand ;  *'  I  would  speak  with  Whitby  Sahib,''  he  said, 
respectfully. 

Eleanor  raised  a  warning  finger,  and  pointed  to  the  bed.  '*  He 
^eeps,"  she  said ;  **  he  is  very  ill.''  She  feared  this  stranger. 
Suspicion  and  mistrust  now  reigned  in  the  most  generous  and  con- 
fiding minds,  there  being  at  that  time  among  the  English  an 
antipathy  to  the  whole  Indian  race,  justified  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
by  their  base  vices  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  **  When  the  master 
wakes  he  will  speak  with  you,"  she  said,  and  the  stranger  bowed 
and  withdrew,  saying,  **  My  mission  is  urgent,  and  private,  I  will 
4iome  again  to-night." 

Later  in  the  night  two  men  were  in  earnest  conversation  in 
Whitby's  tent;  they  represented  in  appearance  and  manner  fair 
types  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  races.  Whitby,  large-limbed, 
with  a  square-shaped  head,  high  forehead,  fearless  eye,  and  the  tone 
of  one  more  used  to  command  than  obey,  with  a  business-like  habit 
of  arriving  at  the  root  of  a  matter  without  waste  of  time  or  laboured 
ceremony,  while  the  Moslem  was  short  in  stature,  and  small-boned, 
his  manner  suave,  though  gravely  decorous,  and  studiously  polite, 
iind    exasperatingly    circumlocutional*      **  The   nightingale-faced 
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Sahib  IB  away  on  a  foray/'  said  the  latter.    ''May  his  destiay 
be  propitious !  '* 

'*  Yes/'  assented  Whitby,  **  Hodson  has  gone  to  take  Bohtuck; 
what  do  you  want,  Monlvie  ?     He  is  in  no  danger  ?  *' 

'^  It  is  reported  in  camp  that  he  is  in  great  peril,  but,  though  he 
has  but  a  handful  of  troopers,  and  the  rebels  in  number  are  like 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  Hodson  Sahib  is  protected  by  his  own  yalonr 
and  prudence.  Is  he  not  a  great  warrior,  a  lover  of  justice  and 
an  upholder  of  oaths  with  distinguished  courtesy  ?  *' 

Whitby  laughed,  but  it  pleased  him  to  hear  that  the  Mend  he 
so  greatly  admired  was  so  highly  yalued  by  this  alien.  **  Buty 
Bujub  Aliy  what  brings  you  here  7  " 

*'  Ah  t "  sighed  the  old  man,  '*  what  is  written  is  written  I  My 
fate  is  heavy,  your  illustrious  Excellency*'* 

*'  In  the  name  of  common-sense,  man,  speak  out ;  tell  me  what 
has  happened." 

**  Tour  slave  acted  for  the  best.  Sahib,  but  the  outcome  thereof 
was   disastarous.    I  swear  by  the  power  that  created  me  that  I 
meant  only  good,  but  I  was  unwise." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

The  old  Moulvie  explained  that  the  Newaub  of  Doobghnr  had 
opened  negotiations  with  him  unknown  to,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Hodson ;  in  fact,  while  he  was  away  on  service,  attacking  the  town 
of  Bohtuck.  The  Moulvie — who  was  head  spy  in  the  Intelligenoe 
Department — fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  hostages  then  in  the 
power  of  Doobghur,  had  liberally  promised  the  Newaub,  by  letter,, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  treasure  of  Ali  Eareem,. 
so  muoh  bullion,  so  much  coin,  so  many  jewels,  and  so  many 
vessels  of  gold  aud  silver,  according  to  the  original  list  of  the 
hidden  wealth,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Moulvie. 
*'  For,  Sahib,"  said  the  old  man, "  it  does  not  cost  a  pice  to  promise, 
and  I  only  thought  to  quiet  his  mind."  But  the  Moulvie's 
'^  kossid  "  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  the  King  of 
Delhi's  palace.  Mogul  Mirza,  the  king's  nephew,  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  and  heads  of  the  rebellion,  displaying  more  energy 
and  ability  than  most  of  the  vicious  house  of  Timour,  from  whence 
he  had  sprung,  and  at  once  he  sent  orders  to  Doobghur  to  give  up 
the  treasure  to  the  crown,  as  by  legal  right  (being  treasure  trove) 
it  belonged  not  to  any  private  individual,  but  to  the  lord  para- 
mount— the  King  of  Delhi.  Doobghur,  in  return,  declared  that 
he  had  no  treasure,  **  the  English  had  taken  it,"  but  he  was  not 
believed;  his  house  was  attacked  by  the  King's  Ouard,  and  he  was- 
killed,  defending  his  property.    Then  the  mob,  and  the  mutineers^ 
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betting  that  he  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  English,  and  that  he 
absolutely  harboured  Christians,  set  fire  to  his  palace.  All  his 
▼alnable  property  was  taken  by  the  King,  and  his  women  and  the 
English  ladies  sent  into  the  palaoe. 

'*  This  is  dreadful,"  said  Whitby ;  '*  can  nothing  be  done  to  save 
them?" 

**  They  have  not  killed  Miss  Page,  although  she  was  found  in 
the  house  of  a  traitor.  Hush  I "  he  whispered,  mysteriously, 
*'  Miss  Bawley,  too,  may  yet  be  alive." 

"  That  is  good  news,  Moulvie." 

**  I  hear  Miss  Page  is  so  fair  of  speech  that  she  oould  turn  clods 
of  earth  into  lumps  of  sugar ;  moreover,  she  is  a  true  believer." 

''  What !     Apostatized  ?    Impossible  !  '* 

*'  My  words  are  true,  Sahib ;  but  Hodson  Sahib  in  charity  covers 
the  fact  with  a  veil  of  seoresy,  that  her  countenance  may  not  be 
blackened  in  the  eyes  of  the  English." 

"  And  Miss  Bawley  ?  " 

'^ Sahib,  there  is  a  prisoner  in  the  camp,  a  witch;  far  be  it 
from  me  that  such  a  one  should  be  my  friend !  She  is  styled  the 
Witch  of  Megara.  Her  extreme  age,  her  bad  character,  and  her 
ugliness  are  undoubted,  and  she  came  out  on  horseback  and  fought 
against  the  English  like  a  fiend.  The  General  at  first  re- 
leased her,  not  knowing  how  mischievous  she  would  be  among  the 
snperstitious,  but  Hodson  Sahib^  before  he  left,  persuaded  him  to 
allow  her  to  be  retaken.  She  is  now  in  custody,  and  is  to  be 
immediately  despatched  to  Umballa,  and  before  she  goes,  she  begs 
as  a  fSavour  to  see  the  countenance  of  your  Excellency.  But  of 
what  avail  is  it  to  imprison  her  ?  the  bar,  or  bolt,  is  not  yet  forged 
which  can  keep  a  magician  in  durance.  Has  she  not  escaped 
before  ?     She  will  do  so  again.'' 

'^  I  will  see  the  Witch  of  Megara,"  answered  Whitby,  smiling ; 
''  far  be  it  from  me  that  she  should  not  be  my  friend !  She  saved 
my  Kfe." 

'*  Defend  us  flrom  those  who  use  the  incantation  of  knots. 
Sahib,  juggle  not  with  the  devil!  She  is  the  agent  of  Eblis! 
But  for  your  protection,  and  that  of  the  lady,  I  have  brought 
with  me  this  all-powerful  charm,  which  you  must  hold  in  your 
hand  when  she  comes  into  the  tent."  He  produced  a  scrap  of 
vellum,  on  which  was  written  these  words  from  the  Koran : — 

*'In  the  name  of  the  most  Merciful  Ood:  Say,  I  fiy  for  refuge 
vnto  the  Lord  of  the  day-break  that  he  may  deliver  me  from  the 
mischief  of  those  things  which  he  hath  created;  and  from  the 
mischief  of  the  night,  when  it  cometh  on ;  and  from  the  mischief  of 
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women  blowing  on  knots ;  and  from  the  mischief  of  the  enTioiis» 
when  he  envieth." 

The  Monlvie^  in  common  with  all  Mahomedans,  had  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  words  written  above ;  considering  them 
asr  a  sovereign  specific  against  magic,  lunar  influences,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  never  failed  to  repeat  them 
evening  and  morning. 

Whitby  courteously  thanked  Rujub  Ali  for  his  amiable  intentions ; 
and  told  him,  being  in  possession  of  such  a  potent  talisman,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  receiving  the  witch,  and  desired  he  would  bring 
her  at  once. 

The  witch  was  soon  brought  by  a  guard  to  the  door  of  Whitby's 
tent,  into  which  she  was  conducted  by  the  half-relnetant 
Moulvie. 

The  old  woman  had  iron  chains  on  her  skinny  arms,  and  small 
wasted  bare  legs ;  her  face  seemed  more  than  ever  wrinkled,  and 
her  deep-set  black  eyes  glittered  like  diamonds. 

**  Tou  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  said  Whitby,  kindly ;  he  coold 
not  help  pitying  the  woman's  humiliating  position. 

**  Yes,  jour  Excellency.*  Listen  !  Death  is  hateful  to  the  aged. 
To  wander  in  Hades  a  spectre — a  shade  among  other  aimless 
shadows — aimless,  yet  malevolent  and  spiteful.  This  is  death! 
This  is  hell !     Will  your  Excellency  obtain  my  life  ?  '' 

*'  Tes,  I  can,  and  will,"  replied  Whitby ;  knowing  that  the  tac^  of 
her  having  saved  the  life  of  Europeans  was  enough  to  secure  her 
pardon. 

**  And  will  your  Excellency  give  me  that  crystal  which,  to  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it,  prevents  death  ?  In  exchange,  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret  you  would  gladly  know.  Vulgar  minds  alone  love 
money  !  But  knowledge,  power,  youth,  and  to  be  again  a  queen-* 
as  once  I  was — ^before  whom  all  bowed,  and  all  obeyed.  That  is 
life  !  Will  you  get  me  the  crystal  which  Wake  Sahib  wears,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  would  give  your  heart's  blood  to  know  ? '' 

Whitby  promised  he  would  try  to  procure  the  crystal,  that  is,  if 
Wake  would  part  with  it.  He  knew  he  was  strangely  superstitious 
about  it. 

**  Can  your  Excellency  withstand  destiny  ?  Have  not  hundreds 
of  English  men,  women,  and  children  perished  ?  Yet  yon,  and 
those  you  love,  survive." 

'*  God's  good  providence  protected  us,"  said  Whitby. 

"It  was  destiny — ^it  was  hammered  upon  your  forehead;  yon 
were  spared  and  others  killed !  I  saved  you  and  your  Mem  Sahib, 
not  from  gratitude,  though  you  were  ever  kind  to  your  slave.     Am 
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T  not  wise  ?  Can  I  not  see  signs  hidden  from  others  ?  I  knew  that 
to  fight  against  yon  was  useless ;  yon  are  the  fayourite  of  fortune,  and 
through  you  I  foresaw  I  should  one  day  obtain  that  magic  crystal 
which  gives  love,  joy,  youth,  and  that  prosperity  from  which  I  have 
been  so  long  a  stranger  !  Listen !  Miss  Bawley  is  concealed  in 
the  house  of  an  Afghan.  The  King  of  Delhi,  although  a  true 
believer,  is  a  great  oppressor;  and  sent  soldiers  to  the  palace  of 
Doobghur,  whose  servants,  and  himself,  were  killed.  Miss  Bawley 
was  left  for  dead  in  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and  that  night  she  was 
taken  away  by  some  Afghans,  and  is  hidden  near  the  dwelling  of 
of  the  high  priest,  whose  house  stands  close  to  the  Turcoman  Gate, 
and  adjoins  the  great  mosque.  Let  Hodson  Sahib  send  there. 
Does  he  not  know  all  that  happens  in  Delhi  ?  Ask  him  ;  he  will 
see  that  the  words  of  the  old  woman  are  true." 

''  But  the  others  ?  "  demanded  Whitby. 

**  What  care  I  for  the  others  ?  Is  the  web  of  their  lives  inter- 
twined with  mine  ?  Miss  Page  was  taken  into  the  King's  palace, 
and  " — ^here  she,  with  a  significant  gesture,  drew  her  finger  across 
ber  throat — '^  doubtless  such  was  her  fate !  Send  to  the  priest's 
house  eight  nights  from  this,  at  the  hour  of  one.  Let  some  of 
fiodson  Sahib's  Afghans  go ;  and  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  I 
•Bwear  they  shall  bring  back  the  young  girl !  When  she  has  arrived, 
your  Excellency  will  remember  your  promise,  and  give  your  slave 
the  crystal  and  her  freedom  !  " 

"  But  Hodson  is  away,"  said  Whitby.     '*  What  can  be  done  ?  '^ 

**  He  will  be  back  in  seven  days,'*  answered  the  old  woman.  She 
then  produced  a  piece  of  rope,  in  which  several  knots  were  curiously 
tied.  She  seemed  to  regard  this  attentively,  holding  it  close  to  her 
face,  seeing  which  necromantic  performance  the  Moulvie  shuddered 
visibly,  and  began  muttering  his  prayers. 

The  old  witch  laughed.  ^*  The  infidel,  Hodson,  rides  through 
the  night,"  she  said,  in  a  strange  shrill  voice.  "  The  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  is  heard  from  Delhi  to  Bohilcund  I  The  true  believers 
Are  defeated,  and  Bohtuok  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English !  The 
Hindoos — sons  of  burnt  fathers — are  jubilant !  Ah  !  he  has  found 
them.  They  bring  out  two  Sahibs — Burke  and  Carew  Sahibs. 
They  look  ill — ^their  mothers  would  not  know  them — starved  and 
4irty  are  they  ;  resembling  wild  beasts  rather  than  lordly  rulers." 

''  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ? ''  said  Whitby,  interrupting  this 
rhapsody. 

"  Burke  and  Carew  Sahibs  are  safe,"  she  answered.  '*  They  will 
be  here  within  eight  days." 

The  old  woman  was  soon  after  led  away,  leaving  Whitby  and 
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the  Moulvie  in  that  oarious  half-dazed,  half  orednlooB  frama  of 
mind  whioh  ensnea  when  what  we  call  the  sapematoral  is  brooght 
intimately  into  our  lives. 

**  Ood  grant/'  said  Whitby,  fervently, ''  that  her  rope  has  told  os 
the  tnith  " ;  while  the  Monlvie  audibly  reoited,  **  Deliver  us  from 
the  temptations  of  Satan." 

The  witch's  prophecy  came  true.  Some  seven  days  later,  Burks 
and  Garew  rode  into  the  camp,  accompanying  Hodson's  small  loroe.^ 
They  had  escaped  from  Delhi,  and  had  been  hidden  for  some  time 
in  the  house  of  a  friendly  Brahmin,  and,  on  the  English  taking 
Bohtuck,  were  rescued  much  as  the  old  woman  had  described.  It 
was  indeed  a  red-letter  day,  not  only  for  the  Whitbys,  bat  for  the 
200th,  when  their  missing  friends  were  once  more  among  them. 
By  dint  of  bribes  and  negotiations  Hodson  also  succeeded  in 
getting  Florence  Bawley  brought  into  the  English  camp. 

It  was  one  night  towards  the  end  of  August^  and  the  glorious 
moonlight  was  streaming  over  the  tents  where  all  lay  wrapt  in 
slumber,  except  the  sentries,  silently  pacing  up  and  down  their 
beat,  when  a  small  litter,  shrouded  in  red  drapery,  and  carried 
by  two  strong  men  in  Asiatic  dress,  came  along  the  broad  street 
of  the  camp,  and  drew  up  before  Whitby's  pavilion ;  the  curtains 
of  the  equipage  were  hastily  drawn  aside,  and  Florence  Bawley 
threw  herself  into  her  cousin's  arms!  She  looked  the  very 
shadow  or  spectre  of  her  former  self.  After  the  first  excitement 
of  this  joyful  meeting  had  subsided,  Florence,  in  answer  ta  her 
Mend's  anxious  inquiries,  said  to  them :  '*  After  I  was  wounded 
in  Doobghur*s  house,  I  remained  unconscious  until  night  fell, 
and  then,  on  opening  my  eyes,  saw  an  Afghan  youth  by  my  aide, 
and  then  he,  with  another  Afghan,  carried  me  away.  As  I  oonld 
not  speak  to  them,  I  do  not  know  who  sent  them,  or  why  they 
came;  but  from  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  treated  me, 
I  believe  they  acted  from  motives  of  the  purest  humanity.  I 
heard  that  Louisa  Page  aud  Mr.  Sims  were  taken  into  the  King's 
Palace;  but  Miss  Page  had  become  quite  like  a  native.  She 
never  cared  for  me,  and  although  we  were  imprisoned  in  the 
same  house  I  rarely  saw  her,  for  she  was  not  treated  like  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  by  the  natives,  but  as  one  of  themselves." 

Long  suspense,  terror,  and  her  wound,  added  to  the  bad  climate^ 
had  worn  poor  Florence  to  the  bone,  and  made  her  nervous  and 
melancholy,  but  she  soon  recovered  her  health  and  spirits  in  the 
society  of  Burke  and  her  friends.  The  joy  of  such  reuqions  after 
great  perils  none  can  know,  except  those  who  have  experienoed 
them. 
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It  was  not  antil  the  20th  September  that  Delhi  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  It  took  three  days  hard  fighting  and  cost 
many  a  yaluable  life,  including  that  of  the  great  soldier.  General 
Nicholson,  before  they  gained  the  place.  On  the  21st  September 
the  welcome  order  arrived  for  the  Delhi  Field  Force  to  evacnate^ 
the  Bidge  and  enter  the  conqaered  city. 

Whitby  was  borne  in  on  a  litter,  and  his  wife,  riding  Ariel,  fol* 
lowed.  Maunders,  Burke,  Garew,  and  Florence  with  others  of  the 
200th,  accompanied  them  ;  but  as  they  descended  into  a  hoUow 
known  as  the  "  Valley  of  Death,"  from  the  number  of  men  on 
both  sides  who  had  been  slain  there,  a  strange  and  weird  pro- 
cession met  them*  Vae  Victisf  Coming  out'of  the  city  was  a 
multitude  of  women,  children,  and  a  few  decrepid  old  men,  the 
English  haying  been  obliged  to  drive  all  the  non-combatants 
out  of  the  town.  They  walked  along,  a  strange  crowd,  many 
of  them  Moslem  ladies,  dressed  in  gold  brocades,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  before  seen  the  light  of  open  day — ^life-long  prisoners 
behind  their  harem  walls,  they  were  bewildered  and  amazed  at 
finding  themselves  wandering,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  day, 
and,  still  more,  in  a  world  of  armed  men.  Many  of  the  dejected 
natives  carried  bundles  of  their  property,  for  the  crowd  was  mainly 
composed  of  the  poorer  classes,  clad  in  draperies  of  dingy  white, 
leading  their  children  by  the  hand ;  and  now  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  the  victors,  that  not  a  single  instance 
of  women  or  children  being  ill  used  came  to  public  notice. 

The  Whitbys  entered  the  King's  Citadel  which  is  a  magnifi- 
cent series  of  palaces  and  gardens  surrounded  by  splendidly  deco- 
rated walls  sixty  feet  high ;  for  the  Turkish  rulers  of  India 
defended  their  throne,  not  by  the  loyal  love  of  a  grateful  people^ 
but  by  bastions,  cannon,  and  mercenary  guards.  The  Whitbys 
passed  through  the  magnificent,  although  gloomy,  entrance  of  the 
Lahore  Oate — "  the  finest  entrance  to  any  palace  in  the  world  "— 
and  then  found  themselves  in  a  closely- built  town  of  palaces  and 
mosques,  all  standing  in  gardens  full  of  rose-trees  and  lemon 
groves,  irrigated  with  running  water,  brought  there  through  white 
marble  conduits.  The  King  of  Delhi's  Palace,  like  that  of  Gre- 
nada, contained  some  world-renowned  and  uniquely  beautiful 
structures,  such  as  the  Pearl  Mosque,  the  Hall  of  Audience,  and 
many  other  magnificent  buildings.  But  when  the  Fnglish  entered 
this  citadel  they  found  everything  in  a  state  of  dirt  and  disrepair, 
having  ai(  atmosphere  of  disorder  and  neglect  (peculiarly  Eastern) 
which  hung  round  the  place  like  a  curse.  The  English  were  in 
Delhi  1    None  but  those  who  fought  through  the  first  six  weeks  of 
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the  campaign  know  on  what  a  thread  the  lives  of  the  English  and 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  hung,  or  can  appreciate  the  sufferings 
and  exertions  of  those  days  of  watchfulness  and  combat,  of  fearfnl 
heat  and  exhaustion,  of  trial  and  danger.  They  could  only  look 
back  ou  them  with  a  feeling  of  almost  doubt,  whether  they  were 
real  or  only  a  foul  dream. 

The  day  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire; 
the  restoration  of  British  rule  in  the  East  dates  from  the  90th 
September  1857. 

The  Whitbys  had  established  themselves  in  Mirza  Mogul's 
palace,  the  rooms  of  which  were  arched  and  lofty,  but  solidly 
built,  and  reached  by  winding  stairs  and  colonnaded  verandahs. 
After  the  continual  roar  of  guns  and  the  excitement  of  war  in  the 
<)amp,  it  seemed  that  the  very  stillness  of  death  had  fallen  upon 
these  palaces,  and  the  silence  was  absolutely  painful.  Delhi 
seemed,  indeed,  a  city  of  the  dead,  for  all  its  inhabitants  had  been 
turned  out — not  only  from  the  Palace,  but  from  every  part  of  the 
town  itself.  The  Whitbys  and  their  friends  felt  ill  at  ease  under 
the  unaccustomed  shelter  of  a  roof,  although  Whitby  himself  had 
borne  the  journey  well,  for  the  exhilaration  of  English  success 
was  the  best  possible  tonic  for  him  and  all  the  wounded. 

Still  the  Palace  had  hateful  memories.  They  passed  through 
the  court  where  the  English  prisoners  (nearly  all  women  and 
children)  had  been  massacred,  and  they  saw,  with  a  shudder,  the 
lofty  gloomy  palace  of  that  human  fiend,  Abu  Bukt,  the  King's 
son,  in  which  abode  possibly  Louisa  had  suffered,  as  her  fate  was 
uncertain,  or  in  whose  hands  it  might  be  that  she  still  remained. 
The  edifice  awoke  too  hateful  recollections  for  them  to  feel  de- 
sirous of  visiting  it,  and  Wake  regarded  its  exterior  with  a  fierce 
scowl,  a  very  hell  of  vindictive  passion  surging  up  in  his  heart. 
But  in  the  palace  adjoining  theirs,  they  saw  a  long  file  of  covered 
carriages,  palanquins,  and  pedestrians  arrive.  It  was  the  old 
King,  with  his  favourite  Queen,  Zeenut  Mahal,  and  her  son. 
Hodson  had  ridden  six  miles  out,  and,  from  amidst  a  throng  of 
followers,  guards,  and  soldiers,  he,  single-handed,  had  taken  the 
old  man  prisoner,  promising  him  his  life. 

That  night,  when  all  else  was  hushed  in  sleep,  Henry  Wake 
oame  to  his  sister's  apartment,  looking  agitated  and  disturbed. 

**  Oh,  Nell !  *'  he  said,  ''  Louisa  has  come  again.  I  had  been 
deeping,  when  I  felt  a  blast  of  cold  air  sweep  over  me,  and  I 
saw  my  wife.  She  stood  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  her.  Shall 
Idoso?*' 

**  I  certainly  should— that  is,  my  dearest,  if  you  really  saw  her.*' 
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"  Will  you  come  with  me,  or  are  you  afraid  ?  ** 

^'I  will  come/'  she  said,  and,  risings  she  threw  on  a  white- 
dressing-gown  and  followed  him. 

She  hardly  knew  what  to  think ;  her  brother  seemed  terribly  ii^ 
earnest^  though  she  herself  saw  nothing.  It  was  a  strange  mid- 
night walk  in  the  clear  moonlight,  which  fell  on  the  domed  palaces 
and  straight  garden-walks  of  the  Mogul's  citadel.  They  were  in 
the  zenana  of  Abu  Bukt's  palace,  which  was  enclosed  hy  gardens 
mingled  with  courts,  paved  with  marhle.  Wake  followed  the 
beckoning  form  (which  he  still  averred  he  saw)  through  corridors 
and  colonnades,  and  then  into  a  wilderness  garden  of  frait-tree» 
and  flowers ;  before  them  lay  a  straight  canal  or  artificial  pond. 

"  She  stops !  "  cried  Wake ;  **  she  points  to  the  water,  and  tum» 
and  smiles  the  old  smile— triumphant  and  bewitching.  It  is  her 
very  self.  Poor  Louisa  1  There!  she  has  disappeared  utterly.. 
Does  she  mean  that  the  treasure  of  Ali  Kareem  has  been  buried 
here  ?     I  will  have  the  water  drawn  off  to-morrow,  then  I  shall  see.'' 

**  Do  you  think  she  would  trouble  about  money  now  ?  "  asked 
his  sister. 

'*  Yes/'  he  replied ;  '*  it  is  the  '  master  passion  strong  in  death.' 
You  do  not  know  how  wedded  she  was  to  that  wealth.  It  wbb 
but  natural — we  all  love  money." 

The  next  day  Wake  had  the  water  of  the  canal  turned  off  fronn 
its  source,  and  found  that  the  bottom  was  formed  of  strong  cement, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  missing  wealth. 

Still  the  ghost  was  not  laid,  she  came  again.  Then  Wake  caused 
an  excavation  to  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  which  revealed 
a  substantial  arched  cellar  filled  with  valuables ;  a  vast  hoard  of 
wealth,  including  part  of  the  treasure  of  Ali  Kareem.  However^ 
Wake  did  not  make  his  luck  publicly  known,  because  there  was  a» 
feeling  abroad  that  the  prize-agents  mismanaged  the  property  con* 
fided  to  them,  to  put  the  matter  mildly,  and,  as  General  Wilson 
refused  to  put  a  guard  upon  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  valuable 
goods  found  in  the  city,  it  had  a  knack,  rumour  reported,  of  getting 
''  beautifully  less,"  and  one  honest  officer.  Colonel  Seaton,^ 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Delhi  prize-money.. 
Moreover,  the  idea  which  Wake  once  held,  that  the  treasure  was 
accursed,  had  in  great  measure  left  him  since  the  outbreak  of  tho 
Mutiny,  and  he  felt  determined  that  no  Indian  should  possess  it ; 
therefore  he  loaded  it  on  thirty  carts,  and,  with  an  escort  of  his  own 
raising,  among  his  servants,  left  Delhi  by  night,  and  conveyed  his 
wealth  to  Umballa.  But  while  he  was  still  searching  for  the^ 
treasure,  an  extraordinary  adventure  befell  him. 
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One  day,  as  Wake  was  wandering  about  near  the  pond  in  the 
garden  of  Abu  Bukt's  palace,  trying  to  discover  the  vault  in  whieh 
the  treasure  was  hidden,  he  met  a  stranger,  who,  firom  his  drees, 
■appeared  to  be  a  native  gentleman.  He  saw  that  he  had  a  young 
handsome  face,  with  regular  features,  and  those  arched  penoiUed 
eyebrows,  and  long,  almond-shaped  eyes  so  peculiarly  Eastaro. 
Where  had  he  seen  this  man  before?  he  knew  the  countenance; 
surely  this  was  the  native  that  he  had  seen  in  Doobghur's  palace. 
Wake  rushed  up  to  him  and  addressed  him,  but  the  very  common- 
place English  camp  Hindostani  he  had  acquired  was  barely  intelli- 
gible to  the  Asiatic,  while  the  latter's  polished,  high-flown  Persian 
Urdoo,  was  as  Greek  to  Wake.  He  succeeded  in  making  the  young 
stranger  understand  that  he  would  take  him  to  an  interpreter,  to 
which  proposition  he  willingly  consented,  and  the  two  men  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Whitby. 

**  Whitby,"  said  Wake,  excitedly,  *'  This  is  the  fellow  I  saw  in 
Doobghur's  house ;  for  Ood's  sake  find  out  what  he  says,  and  see 
if  he  can  tell  us  of  Louisa's  fate.  It  would  be  better  to  know  the 
worst." 

Whitby  agreed,  and  listened  to  a  long  oration  in  the  stranger  s 
low  silvery  tones,  a  speech  full  of  high-flown  metaphor.  ''  He 
says,"  explained  Whitby,  when  the  Asiatic  had  concluded,  ''that 
Louisa  is  alive,  and  is  desirous  of  seeing  you." 

This  sudden  news  quite  took  Wake's  breath  away,  and  then  the 
blood  surged  with  fierce  violence  to  his  beating  heart.  "  But  wait^ 
my  dear  fellow,"  continued  Whitby,  "  though  this  man  is  most 
plausible,  yet  I  feel  that  he  is  lying." 

"  Why  should  he  lie  about  this  ?  '* 

"  Because  it  is  physical  pain  to  most  Asiatics  to  teU  the  truth; 
all  men  are  liars,  but  ihep  are  incorrigible  in  matters  of  veracity. 
For  one  thing  they  always  tell  you  what  they  think  you  wish  to 
hear,  from  politeness,  whether  it  is  the  fact  or  not." 

"  But  if  Louisa  still  lives,  where  is  she  ?  ** 

"This  Indian  says  she  has  been  taken  with  all  the  court 
ladies,  out  of  Delhi,  and  that  she  was  with  the  Queen  Zeenut  Mahal 
at  a  palace  near  the  magnificent  mausoleum  called  Humayoon's 
tomb,  about  three  miles  from  Delhi.  He  frirther  states,  diat  if 
you  will  go  with  him  he  will  conduct  you  to  her,  as  he  is  her 
emissary." 

*^  I  will  go,"  cried  Wake,  passionately, — "  now,  this  minute ! " 

"Reflect  awhile,"  said  Whitby,  calmly.  "Tou  know  nothing  of 
this  fellow ;  but  if  you  will  persist  iu  accompanying  him,  you  had 
better  take  some  companions,  or  ask  for  an  escort,  and  above  all 
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go  well-armed.  It  would  be  madness  to  Tentiure  into  that  place 
alone,  for  in  the  snbarbs  the  numerous  mined  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  more  modem  bazaars,  are  crowded  with  disaffected  and  madly 
fanatical  townspeople,  and  disbanded  Sepoys  who  have  been  turned 
out  of  Delhi.  The  murder  of  any  Englishman,  a  straggler 
amongst  them,  is  pretty  certain,  so  be  cautious." 

*'  Nonsense  !  Burke  and  Garew  would  go  with  me,  I  have  no 
•doubt ;  if  not,  I  will  go  alone.  But  ask  him,  Whitby,  who  he  is, 
and  why  he  was  in  Doobghur's  house  ?  " 

*'  He  says  he  is  the  brother  of  Doobghur,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  spy  of  the  Court  of  Delhi.  They  have  their 
informers  as  well  as  we,  but  they  have  no  clever  brains  to  direct 
their  Intelligence  Department.  The  Mahomedans  of  Delhi  have 
produced  no  master  mind  like  Hodson,  so  that,  despite  their 
numbers,  and  their  national  aptitude  for  craft  and  guile,  we  beat 
them  hollow  in  diplomacy." 

Shortly  after  the  three  Englishmen  (for  Burke  and  Carew  were 
nearly  as  eager  as  Wake  to  discover  Louisa)  and  the  handsome 
native,  with  some  of  Wake's  semi-military  Bohilla  horse-keepers, 
rode  out  in  the  early  morning  from  the  Selinghur  gate  of  the 
palace.  The  little  troop  avoided  the  high  road,  but  galloped  across 
the  level  fields,  which  mostly  lay  fallow.  They  soon  accomplished 
the  journey,  and  the  great  milk-white  marble  dome  of  the 
Humayoon  memorial  monument  appeared  in  sight,  at  a  short 
distance. 

**  Sahibs,"  said  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  building  close  at  hand, 
"**  this  is  the  house, — enter ! " 

The  edifice  stood  in  the  midst  of  bare  uncultivated  fields ;  straw 
and  cattle,  with  a  few  peasants  and  ploughs  outside,  giving  the 
place  the  appearance  of  a  farm  or  grange. 

Wake  and  his  friends  rode  through  an  archway  into  a  courtyard 
round  the  four  sides  of  which  were  the  numerous  windows  of 
the  habitation.  The  guide  dismounted  and  entered  the  house,  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  disappearance  every  balcony  and 
window  became  alive  with  red-coated  Sepoys,  while  a  hundred 
muskets  were  levelled  at  the  English  party.  An  effort  was  also 
made  by  the  peasants  to  close  the  great  wooden  gates  of  the  arch- 
way behind  the  entrapped  Englishmen,  but  this  was  frustrated  by 
the  Bohilla  horsemen. 

"  Treachery !  treachery !  Sahib,"  they  shouted.  '*  You  have 
been  brought  here  to  be  murdered !    Fly  for  your  lives." 

The  war-trained  defenders  of  the  Bidge  required  no  second 
warning ;  as  quick  as  thought  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
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dashed  through  the  midst  of  the  unarmed  peasants  outside  the 
gates.  Helter-skelter  they  rode  across  the  fields,  never  stopping 
until  they  found  themselves  upon  the  macadamised  highway,  close 
to  Humayoon's  tomb. 

As  they  drew  rein  aud  breath.  Wake  exclaimed,  *'  That  was  ^ 
near  shave  !  God  bless  the  grooms  who  kept  the  gates  open  for 
us.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  believe  that  smooth-tongued  villain,  and 
what  on  earth  made  those  brutes  try  that  game  on  us  ?  " 

However,  as  they  reached  Humayoon's  tomb  they  found  they 
had  not  come  to  the  end  of  their  difficulties,  for  their  way  was 
barred  by  an  immense  mob  of  men  in  a  furious  state  of  excite- 
ment.    They  seemed  to  be  mostly  unarmed,  although  some  carried 
muskets,  daggers  or   swords,  and    from    their    appearance   were 
evidently  Delhians  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  hangers-on  of  the 
court,  with  here  and  there  a  soldier,  but  all  mad  with  fanaticism 
and  rage,  shouting  ''Fight  for  the  Faith!     Defend  the  Princes  I 
Death  to  the  Nazarenes !     Ohristian  dogs  I   whose  breath  defiles 
the  air  and  pollutes  the  earth  !     Defend  the  House  of  Timour  I 
The  Faith  !     Strike  for  the  Faith ! ''    So  dense  was  the  throng 
that  to  attempt  to  ride  through  it  was  physically  hopeless,  but  all 
at  once  there  seemed  to  be  a  singular  eddy  in  the  crowd ;  the  huge 
mass  of    human  beings — ^like    a  stream — ^was  slowly  bat  surely 
moving  backwards,  though  apparently  unwillingly,  but  the  mys- 
terious cause  which  propelled  these  thousands  at  length  appeaxed.^ 
It  was  only  Hodson  and  another  English  officer — his  subaltern 
Macdowell,  a  handsome  young  man  of  twenty — and  with  them  were 
ten  Sikh  troopers.     '*  Fall  back  !  "  cried  Hodson  to  the  mob,  in  & 
tone  of  authority.     "  Go  to  your  homes !  *'  and  obedient  in  act, 
though  not  in  soul,  under   the  extraordinary  mesmerism  of  his 
commanding  will,  his  voice  and  stem  face,  the  crowd  fell  back, 
step  by  step,  sullenly,  still  uttering  oaths  and  seditious  outcries,, 
like  very  demons. 

**  What  brings  Hodson  here,  and  where  the  devil  is  he  driving 
those  niggers  ?"  said  Burke. 

But  the  English  hero  had  not  observed  Wake's  party,  for  his 
keen  blue  eyes  were  never  for  one  moment  removed  firom  the  yelling 
crowd.  Then,  to  their  surprise,  they  saw  Hodson  and  Macdowell 
with  five  of  the  troopers  ride  up  the  broad  white  marble  flight  of 
steps,  and  disappear  under  the  great  archway  which  led  to  the 
mausoleum. 

**  What  is  he  doing  ?  what  a  feUow  he  is  ! " 

''Looting,  of  course,"  answered  Burke,  who,  although  far  firom 
being  ill-natured,  and  who  owed  his  life  to  Hodson's  brilliant 
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oonld  not  help  repeating  the  ourreDt  slander  of  the  campy  that 
**  Hodson  for  ever  risked  his  life  only  to  fill  his  pockets/' 

**  No,  no,**  said  Wake.  *'  He  is  catching  some  rebel  leader,  yon 
may  be  snre/' 

**  Well !  he  has  cleared  the  road  effectually^  let  us  ride  back  to 
Delhi," 

''  Shall  we  go  after  Hodson  ?  "  asked  Wake. 

"No,"  replied  Oarew,  ''it  is  not  our  business."  (He  might 
have  added,  *'  It  is  too  dangerous/') 

"He  would  only  snub  us/'  rejoined  Burke.  "He  is  awfully 
down  on  any  fellow  who  interferes  with  him/' 

"  Well/'  assented  Wake,  "  we  might  spoil  his  little  game,  what- 
ever  it  is,  but  we  will  wait  here  awhile,  and  then,  if  there  is  a  row,  we 
will  go  in  sharp  and  help  him,  though  he  helps  himself  generally. "^ 
At  these  words  a  slightly  satirical  laugh  came  from  Burke's- 
lips. 

"By  Jots!  Burke/'  said  Wake,  angrily,  "I  don't  mean  that 
he  steals,  I  meau  that  he  relies  more  upon  his  own  right  arm  to- 
defend  him  than  upon  anyone  else." 

They  sent  a  groom  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  was  taking 
place  inside  the  building.  He  returned  after  some  time,  and  told 
them  that  Hodson  was  disarming  the  rebels  who  had  taken  sanc^ 
tuary  in  the  mausoleum,  and  that  three  native  priuces,  the  actual 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  Mirza  Mogul,  Mirza  Eishere  Sultamed, 
and  Abu  Bukt,  had  been  sent  by  him  into  Delhi  under  a  guard 
just  before  Wake  and  his  friends  came  up.  This  was  why  the  mob 
was  so  furious,  they  had  tried  to  prevent  the  princes  from  surren- 
dering themselves,  and,  failing,  had  planned  a  rescue,  but,  cowed  by 
Hodson  8  determined  manner  had  given  up  their  arms — ^five  hun- 
dred guns,  the  same  number  of  swords,  and  some  war-horses. 

Wake  and  his  friends  stayed  a  weary  two  hours  under  the  red 
granite  wall  of  the  garden,  over  which  the  green  trees  waved  their 
branches.  The  sky  above  was  intensely  blue,  and  the  bright  sun 
shone  pitilessly  down  upon  them ;  from  inside  the  enclosure  came 
the  deep  hoarse  roar  of  angry  voices,  but  nothing  worse,  no  sound 
of  firing  or  conflict  reached  them.  At  last  they  heard  the  clatter 
of  horses'  hoofs.  It  was  all  right  then.  The  mission  was  success* 
ful,  and  Hodson  and  Macdowell  with  the  ten  troopers  came  clatter* 
ing  do¥m  the  stone  steps.  The  stem  look  had  disappeared  from 
Hodson's  face,  and  he  was  smiling  and  chatting  gaily  with  his. 
subaltem. 

"  Let  us  start ;  it  is  safe  to  follow  Hodson." 

"  Oh  !  is  it  ?  ''  said  Oarew.    "  He  rushes  into  every  danger/' 
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"BjU  he  '11  stiok  to  a  oorornde  through  thiok  and  thin,  aad  be 
neyer  blunders,"  returned  Wnke. 

Tb^  followed  Hodson  nt  a  considerHble  distance  ;  be  went  like 
the  wind  until  the  walls  of  Delhi  were  in  sight,  and  then  matters 
looked  black  indeed. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be/'  groaned  the  Squire.  **  This  is  awful, 
we  shall  never  get  out  of  it !  " 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  was  a  raging  mob,  which  crowded 
the  streets,  and  yet  angry  men  were  still  rushing  from  their  honses 
like  an  infuriated  swarm  of  bees.  They  roared,  they  shouted,  they 
yelled,  and  brandished  swords,  sticks,  and  clubs  which  they  freely 
need  upon  Hodson's  troofters,  eighty  men  who  formed  the  gpimrd 
in  charge  of  the  cart  in  whioli  were  the  three  princes. 

"  Let  us  turn  back,"  said  Carew. 

"You  may,"  answered  Wnke,  "  but  I  follow  Hodson!" 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Burke. 

They  galloped  through  the  crowd,  Hodson  and  his  troopers 
baying  cleared  a  way  throng))  the  dense  mass.  The  great  oaptain 
had  come  up  only  just  in  time,  some  fanatical  rebels  having  planned 
the  rescue  of  the  captured  princes.  Hud  they  been  suocessfol  in 
this  undertaking,  the  Sikh  ^uard  would  have  been  killed  to  a  man, 
as  also  the  few  English  who  were  present.  Hodson  did  not  hesitate, 
for  be  and  his  troopers  were  in  imminent  peril,  but  with  his  asnal 
quickness  of  decision,  and  bv  his  promptitude,  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  affnir  in  a  moment. 

"Fight  for  the  Faith!  rescue  the  princes!  kill  the  infidels!** 
roared  the  mob. 

They  then  heard  Hodson's  clear  voice  say  "  Listen  I  These 
princes  of  Delhi  arc  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  men.  They  tor- 
tured and  murdered  in  cold  blood  fifty  women  and  children  in  open 
day*  The  English  Government  have  decreed  their  punishment, 
and  I  am  determined  that  it  shall  be  thorough."  Taking  a  car* 
bine  from  one  of  his  men,  he  deliberately  shot  down  the  princes 
one  after  the  other,  and  then  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  taken  into 
the  city,  and  exhibited  on  the  *'  Chiboutra"  in  front  of  the  Head 
Polioe  Station,  where  the  blood  of  their  innocent  victims  could 
still  be  traced. 

Wake  and  his  party  gave  a  hearty  English  cheer,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Hodson's  Sikh  horse,  and  they  commenced  to 
breathe  freely  as  the  cowed  mob  slunk  away.  The  regiment  of 
Guides  and  the  Sikhs  of  Hodson's  Horse  were  wild  with  delight 
at  the  execution  of  the  princes,  and  still  more  so  at  the  exposure 
of  their  dead  bodies  in  front  of  the  Polioe  Station ;  it  was  on  that 
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vary  spot  that  the  Great  Mogal  Aorangzebe,  nearly  two  handrdd 
years  before,  had  exposed  the  head  of  Oooroo  Teg  Bahadoor,  a 
great  Sikh  saint.  A  propheoy  had  long  been  current  among 
them,  that  by  the  help  of  a  white  man  the  Sikhs  should  conquer 
Delhi.  They  therefore  called  Hodson  '*  The  Avenger  of  the 
Oooroo/'  and  were  the  more  ready  to  follow  him  anywhere. 

The  natives  had  also  another  curious  superstition  about  Hodson. 
He  had  a.most  retentive  memory,  and  was  very  observant  of  little 
things ;  moreover  he  could  grasp  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  confused 
tale,  and  get  at  the  real  facts  of  a  case.  It  was  useless  to  try  to 
lie  or  cheat  him ;  and  the  simple  Asiatics,  not  understanding  the 
acumen  of  a  highly-trained  and  gifted  mind,  thought  he  conversed 
with  nature,  especially  with  trees.  **  It  was  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
that  told  him  the  rebels  had  passed  that  way,  or  that  treachery 
was  intended,"  and  Bujub  All,  who  was  ultra-superstitious,  believed 
firmly  in  his  supernatural  gifts. 

*'  We  ought  to  feel  much  obliged  to  Hodson  and  to  his  heroic 
remedies,"  said  Wake,  as  they  rode  homewards.  ''  If  we  had  not 
fallen  in  with  him,  the  chances  are  that  we  should  have  been  scragged 
on  the  road.  But  those  Princes  richly  deserve  their  iate,"  he  added, 
^'  don't  you  think  so,  Burke  ?  " 

**  Serve  them  right,"  answered  the  Irishman,  *'  they  were  fiendish 
villains." 

When  they  reached  the  Palace  they  told  the  Whitbys  and 
Florence  of  their  want  of  success,  and  also  of  the  thrilling  scene  of 
which  they  had  been  unexpected  spectators. 

'*  Was  it  right  or  wrong  to  shoot  those  Princes?"  asked  Eleanor, 
whose  conscientious  nature  weighed  everything. 

*'  In  my  opinion  he  was  right — all  honour  to  him,"  answered 
Whitby.  *'  He  showed  a  marvellous  quickness  of  judgment,  and 
his  wonderful  readiness  was  splendid.  In  a  fight  Hodson  is  always 
glorious,  and  in  a  good  hard  scrimmage  as  happy  as  a  king*  A 
beautiful  swordsman — he  never  fails  to  kill  his  man ;  and  the 
way  he  used  to  play  with  the  most  brave  and  furious  of  these  rebels 
was  perfect.  I  fancy  I  see  him  now  at  that  fight  on  the  Bidge-*- 
wbere  I  was  wounded— *smiling,  laughing,  parrying  fearful  blows  as 
calmly  as  if  he  were  brushing  off  flies,  calling  out  all  the  time, 
'Why,  try  again!'  'Now,  what's  that?/  *  Do  you  call  yourself  a 
swordsman  ?  '  and  so  on.  The  fact  is,  he  is  Every  Inch  a  Soldier, 
■and  to-day's  good  service  proves  it." 

**  And  yet,  how  they  hate  him,"  said  Eleanor ;  **  and  what  tales 
they  tell  to  his  discredit  in  camp  1 " 

**  There  are  two  lying,  ours  in  camp,"  said  Whitby,  **  who  start 
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tbMe  stories :  one,  the  most  dtsfcardly  wretch,  who,  in  rerenge  for 
Hodson's  daring  to  expose  his  incompetency,  has  been  plotting 
•gainst  and  slandering  him,  only  too  saccessfully,  for  years.  What 
he  says  conld  not  injure  Hodson,  bat  that  the  other^  who  is  now 
in  authority  here,  listens  to  his  falsehoods,  and  reports  them  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  This  latter  bears  a  grodge  against  Hodson,  tor 
being  his  brother  Henry^s  favoarite.  If  Barnard  or  Nicholson 
were  still  alive,  they  would  soon  put  an  end  to  this  despicable- 
backbiting,  infamous  always,  but  specially  so  when  it  is,  as  now^ 
direeted  against  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  of  this  century.'* 

**  I  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  him  for,"  said  Florence.  **  No 
one  but  he  could  haye  saved  me,  and  he  also  rescued  Burke  and 
Oarew." 

"  Yes,  and  the  G.B.s  and  the  V.O.s,  and  the  brevets  will  bo- 
given  to  people  who  have  never  perilled  their  precious  lives ;  whil» 
Hodson,  who  has  been  under  fire,  and  on  horseback  continaallyf<^ 
months,  will  get  nothing — ^not  even  kudos.'' 

Bujub  Ali  declared  (and  possibly  he  knew)  that  Louisa  had 
instigated  the  attempt  to  inveigle  Wake  into  that  lonely  country 
house.  The  spies  of  the  Court  had  reported  that  he  was  likely  to 
regain  the  treasure,  and  she  hoped  that  by  killing  him  she  might 
obtain  it  for  herself.  *'  For  Ahmed  Ali  Khan,  Doobghur's  brother,, 
is  as  handsome  as  Joseph,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  she  as  wicked 
as  Potiphar's  wife.''  If  she  was  innocent,  then  it  must  haye  been 
the  last  stroke  played  by  the  natives  to  recover  the  hoards  of  Alt 
Kareem. 

In  time  the  Whitbys  and  Wake  returned  to  England^  Oaptain 
Whitby  retiring  invalided  on  a  small  pension.  Wake  had  become 
mysteriously  rich ;  he  bought  back  Wake  Castle,  which  was,  how- 
ever, chiefly  inhabited  by  his  sister  and  her  husband,  for  he  had 
adopted  the  life  of  one  of  those  wild  Englishmen  who  wander  in 
strange  lands — ^Turkistan,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Arabia.  He  firmly 
believes  that  Louisa  is  dead,  and  that  fate  will  yet  bring  him  face 
to  face  with  her  murderer.  His  mission  in  life  is  to  avenge  her,, 
and  on  this  point  he  is  mad. 

Burke  and  Florence  were  married.  They  live  happily,  and  are' 
great  favourites  with  the  200th  Begiment. 

Hodson  was  killed  at  Lucknow,  after  many  more  engagements. 
He  received  no  substantial  reward,  and  his  memory  has  been 
industriously  blackened. 

Maunders  was  made  a  C.B. ;  but  he  and  his  firiends,  believing 
that  he  performed  miracles  of  valour,  consider  he  has  been  badly 
^ated  in  not  receiving  the  Victoria  Cross. 
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After  his  retnm  to  England,  Squire  Carew  gradually  became  not 
*onl7  a  misogamist  but  a  misogynist,  and  leads  a  solitary  life  on  hia 
Essex  estates. 

Lawyer  Sims*  fate  was  never  known ;  it  is  supposed  that,  like 
rmany  others,  he  was  murdered  at  Delhi. 

The  witoh  of  Megara  was  found  hanged,  suspended  from  a  tree, 

but  by  whom  it  was  done,  or  for  what  reasons,  was  never  dis- 

•covered,  and  the  magic  crystal  she  prized  so  much  had  disappeared. 

And  what  was  Louisa's  fate  t  It  was  never  clearly  knoim  ;  but 
itbere  was  no  reason  to  believe  she  was  murdered.  Indeed,  it  is 
>etated  that  she  lives  in  semi-regal  state  and  wealth  in  the  city  of 
^ecca. 
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In  November  1620  the  East  India  Oompany's  agent  atSorat^ 
then  the  chief  factory  on  the  Western  Coast  of  India,  despatched 
two  vessels  to  Jask,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  to  open  a 
trade  with  that  port.  The  King  of  Persia,  Shah  Abbas,  in  thb 
year  received  a  letter  from  King  James  I.  of  England,  thanking 
him  for  favours  he  had  shown  his  subjects,  through  the  good 
offices  of  his  ambassadors  Sir  Thomas  Boe  and  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley*  The  concession  to  trade  with  Jask  was  given  in  return 
for  the  assistance  the  Company's  ships  had  given  to  the  Shah's 
Government  in  defeating  the  Portuguese  fleet  in  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed action,  in  which  Captain  Shillinge,  the  English  Commo* 
dore,  was  killed,  and  for  the  Company's  ships  having  conducted 
the  naval  operations  that  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Ormnz. 

A  few  years  later,  about  1689,  the  Company  opened  a  factory  at 
Bnssorah,  then  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
though  more  than  once  the  city  changed  hands,  and  the  Turks 
became  masters.  These  latter  were  more  exorbitant  in  their 
demands  on  the  English  merchants  than  their  Persian  predeoessors, 
and  frequent  quarrels  took  place,  as  the  East  India  Company's 
agent  displayed  British  independence  in  refusing  to  be  imposed 
upon.  Matters  were  afterwards  established  on  a  more  firiendly 
footing,  and  when  Nadir  Shah's  fleet  sailed  up  the  Shatt-ul-Ard^ 
to  attack  Bussorah,  the  Turkish  Governor  solicited  and  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  the  Company's  ships-of-war  to  resist  the 
invaders.  The  British  ships  attacked  the  Persian  squadron  and 
beat  them  back,  and  the  name  of  the  Company  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  their  allies  after  the  timely  assistance  thus  rendered. 

In  1776  took  place  the  siege  of  Bussorah  by  the  Persian  army  of 
60,000  men,  under    the    command  of  Sadoc   Khan,  brother  to 
Kurrnm  Khan,  Shah  of  Persia.    At  this  time  the  Turkish  garrison 
scarcely  exceeded  1,600  men.     Parsons  gives  a  full  description  of 
Bnssorah  at  the  time  of  the  siege : — **  The  mud  walls,*'  he  says^ 
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''are  about  twelve  miles  in  circuity  and^  although  not  half  the 
enclosed  space  is  built  on,  yet  it  is  a  large  city,  and  before  the 
plague  in  1778  was  very  populous;  the  population  was  com- 
puted to  be  upwards  of  800,000,  and  in  September  following 
only  amounted  to  60,000,  the  remainder,  excepting  20.000,  who 
fled  away,  having  fallen  victims  to  its  fury.  At  this  time  they 
compute  the  inhabitants  to  be  from  80,000  to  90,000  souls. 
There  are  four  gates  and  a  sally-port,  also  a  deep  aud  broad  ditch, 
which  is  wanting  on  eanh  side  the  two  principal  gates  called 
Zobier  and  Bagdad.  There  are  ei<rlit  bastions,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  mounted  eight  brass  guns,  besides  upwards  of  fifty  brass 
cannon  on  ship's  carriages,  mounted  round  the  walls.  There  is 
also  a  battery  of  twelve  brass  guns  at  the  Cipitan  Pasha's  quarters, 
little  more  than  100  yards  below  the  creek^s  mouth."  At  the  time 
of  the  Persian  advance  on  Bussorah,  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the 
Bombay  Marine  was  lying  in  the  Biver  Shatt-ul-Arab,  near  the 
creek  of  the  city,  consisting  of  the  Revenge^  a  frigate  of  28  guns, 
Eagle^  of  16  guns,  and  SnccenH,  k  -ich,  of  14  guns,  besides  two 
other  ketches  of  14  guns  each,  built  at  Bombay  for  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad.  "  These  ketches  were  commanded/'  says  Parsons,  who 
bad  arrived  at  Bussorah  overland  from  Bagdad,  *'  by  an  English 
midshipman  in  the  Company's  service,  and  have  on  board  a  few 
English  sailors ;  the  remainder  of  the  crew  are  Turks.  They  carry 
British  colours." 

On  the  6th  March,  three  officers  belonging  to  the  Company's 
cruisers,  engaged  on  a  shooting  excursion,  were  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  armed  men,  and  left  for  dead  ;  the  boat's  crew  were  also 
stript  and  beaten,  and  their  boat  taken  away.  In  alliance  with 
the  Persians  was  a  piratical  prince,  whose  dominions  lay  between 
Bussorah  and  the  Gulf,  called  by  Parsons  the  "  Shaub."  who, 
having  pushed  up  the  river  during  the  night  with  fourteen  of  bis 
galivats,  began,  on  the  21»t  March,  to  transport  across  the  river^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  batteries,  the  heavy  guns  and 
equipage  of  the  besie>(ing  army.  Ou  the  following  day  the  Com- 
pany's agents  quitted  their  factory  in  Bussorah,  aud  went  on  board 
the  Eagle  with  the  treas^ure  and  valuables,  and  during  the  after? 
noon  the  Succenff^  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Pasha's  ketches, 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  Shaub's  galivats,  which  was 
burnt,  and  in  damaging  others  before  they  reached  the  Persian 
camp,  near  a  creek  some  distance  from  Bussorah.  The  other 
ketch,  belonging  to  the  Pasha,  also  returned  the  same  evening^ 
the  midshipman  commanding  her  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Persian  batteries.     This  young  officer  had  been  requested  by  thd 
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Persian  general  to  come  on  shore,  bat,  apprehending  treachery,  he 
eent  one  of  his  orew,  named  Byley,  to  personate  him ;  and  after  this 
man  had  landed,  the  Persian  batteries  and  the  galirats*  opened 
fire  npon  the  ketch,  which  he  promptly  returned,  and  in  the  eon* 
Aict  suffered  some  loss.  Negotiations  were  now  opened  by  the 
enemy  with  the  Turkish  Governor  and  the  British  agent  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city  on  the  payment  of  twenty  laos  of  rupees,  bat 
the  demand  was  refused. 

As  fears  were  entertained  that  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  ^ery 
considerable,  might  push  up  the  river,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Company's  cruisers  made  every  effort  to  prevent  this 
junction.  The  Turkish  Pasha  placed  at  their  disposal  two  of  his 
galivats,  which  were  speedily  armed  with  eight  guns,  and  manned 
with  crews  of  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  men  and  offioers, 
drawn  from  the  cruisers.  In  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  firom 
breaking  through,  the  British  naval  force  set  to  work  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  from  the  large  boats  employed  in  the  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  in  the  creek — ^no  light  task,  considering  the  great 
breadth  of  the  river  at  this  point,  and  the  lack  of  materials. 
Parsons  writes : — **  March  24th  and  26th.  Our  Marine  officers  and 
men  have  been  very  active  in  placing  the  anchors,  chains,  and 
<)ables,  and  bringing  the  boats  to  their  proper  moorings,  so  as  to 
form  the  bridge,  or  rather  barricade,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  boats 
oonld  not  be  procured,  so  as  to  be  close  enough  together  to  admit 
planks  to  be  laid  from  boat  to  boat,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  necessary, 
as  every  boat's  bow  was  hauled  under  the  chain,  and  there  fastened, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  feet  another  boat,  and  so  on, 
quite  across  the  river,  either  under  the  chain  or  cables.  At  the 
JMone  time  one  of  the  boat^s  anchors  with  its  cable  was  carried  out 
from  the  bow  of  each  boat,  and  another  from  the  stem,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  resist  the  tide,  whether  flood  or  ebb,  without  bearing 
too  hard  upon  the  anchors,  to  which  the  chains  and  cables  were 
fliBtened.  Every  assistance  was  given  to  forwarding  the  plan  by 
the  Captain  Pasha's  men  under  his  command,  and  our  Marino 
offioers  never  desisted  from  the  work  until  it  was  completed  that 
evening  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion-of  Bussorah.  We  now  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Persian  army, 
without  further  supply  of  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provistonsp 
must  soon  decamp." 

*  Mr.  Parsons  thns  deseribes  one  of  these  galiTsts,  whieh  the  Baffk  nht^ 
ipMttlly  captnred : — "  She  is  eighty-four  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  broad,  aomti 
tflMoaxriage  guns,  siz-ponnders,  and  is  bnUt  forward  like  a  London  wheny,  and 
hM  only  one  taU  mast,  which  rakes  forward,  to  which  ia  attached  a  big  safl ;  she 
carries  twenty-foor  oars." 
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On  the  6th  April,  the  Persian  army  took  np  a  position  extend- 

fiig  from  about  three  miles  up  the  riTer,  where  the  agent  had  his 

"Conntry  house,  and  at  which,  since  the  English  factory  was  closed, 

the  Vice-Gonsul  has  resided.     On  the  morning  of  the  8th  April 

-sixteen  Persian  galivats  appeared  in  sight,  coming  up  the  river  in 

ibll  sail  to  attack  the  English  ships,  which,  however,  did  not  wait 

for  them.    The  Success  and  Ea^le  slipped  their  cables,  and,  with 

the  Pasha's  two  ketches,  set  sail  to  meet  them,  upon  which  the 

Persians  "  up  helm  '*  and  made  off,  with  the  assistance  of  their 

-sweeps.    Their  fleet  consisted  of  a  small  brig  of  eight  guns,  called 

the  Ti^er,  five  galivats  of  ten  guns,  and  ten  others,  carrying  from 

-mx  to  eight  guns  each.     Mr.  Parsons  speaks  of  the  good  effect 

produced  by  the  activity  of  the  Marine  officers,  and  says  that  the 

'Oovemor,   who  was  going  his  rounds,   accompanied  by  several 

'Of  his  officers,  **  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  behaviour   of  our 

little  Marine  force,  and  told  the  agent  that  if  he  would  keep  the 

-enemy  from  approaching  by  water,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  that 

he  and  his  brave  fellows  could  prevent  them  by  land,  which  the 

agent  promised  to  do."    Meantime,  reinforcements  of  Arabs  and 

Turkish  troops  from  Bagdad  arrived,  so  that  *'  the  men  on  the  walls 

seemed  quite  cheerful."     Before  daylight  on  the  9th  April,  the 

Persians  made  an  attempt  to  escalade  the  walls,  but  were  driven 

baok  with  great  slaughter ;  on  the  same  night  they  succeeded  in 

setting  fire  to  two  of  the  boats  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  bridge 

of  boats,  but  they  only  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  without  sinking, 

«o  that  their  object  was  not  attained.    The  Success,  and  the  two 

Pasha's  galivats  moored  near  that  side,  opened  fire,  and  dispersed 

4he  people,  also  firing  into  the  village,  which  burned  for  many  hours. 

On  the  following  day  the  English  squadron  weighed  anchor, 
4ind  worked  down  the  river  with  the  tide  and  a  contrary  wind,  the 
Company's  Agent  being  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Bushire,  and 
4fae  Commodore  of  attacking,  en  route,  a  fleet  of  twelve  galivats  and 
^thirteen  armed  trankies,  of  which  he  had  received  information  on 
the  previous  day.  "  At  four,"  says  Mr.  Parsons,  **  the  Persian 
Admiral  fired  a  shot  at  the  Ea^le  and  Success.  At  half-past  four 
the  Eagle,  being  advanced  near  to  them,  returned  their  fire  with  a 
broadside,  which  was  followed  by  the  Success.  As  soon  as  we 
•arrived  within  gunshot — one  of  our  lieutenants  having  been  burnt 
•on  the  26th  March,  and  remaining  dangerously  ill,  I  acted  in  his 
place — the  Persians  kept  driving  through  the  reach  (it  was  now 
strong  ebb  tide,  with  the  wind  contrary),  continuing  to  fire  at 
Qs,  which  the  Eagle  and  Success  returned  whenever  the  guns  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them  on  the  different  tacks.    Presently  aftr 
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we  received  a  shot  through  our  jib,  another  through  oar  ensign,  ani 
another  through  a  spare  topmast  in  the  booms.  The  Pasha's  tw» 
ketches  and  galivats  could  not  keep  up  with  as,  and  the  two  former 
got  twice  aground.  The  cannonading  on  both  sides  continued 
brisk,  but  we  never  could  get  near  enough  to  do  any  execution 
with  oar  musketry.  At  half-past  five  we  had  our  maintop-gallant 
yard-arm  shot  away,  much  of  our  rigging  cut,  and  two  of  our  gun* 
ports  in  the  steerage  beat  in,  at  which  hour  two  balls  struck  and- 
lodged  in  the  ship's  starboard  side,  between  the  two  after-guns, 
and  were  buried  in  more  than  half  their  diameter.  Soon  after  this 
the  Persians  fled,  the  dull  sailers  rowed,  being  towed  by  those  that 
sailed  best.  At  six  they  all  got  in  close  to  the  Persian  shores,  and 
anchored  in  shoal  water ;  we  anchored  abreast  of  them  as  near  as 
our  draft  of  water  would  permit,  when  a  furious  cannonading  com- 
menced  at  the  distance  of  pistol  shot,  assisted  by  our  musketry* 
This  was  continued  until  dork,  when  we  both  desisted  at  the  sane- 
time  as  if  by  mutual  consent." 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning  (the  12th  April)  the  Persian 
fleet  was  discovered  in  Harfah  Creek,  about  thirty  miles  bebr 
Bussorah  Greek  on  the  Persian  shore ;  they  were  quite  out  of  reaoh 
and  appeared  to  be  aground.  At  six,  the  Eagle  and  Suecem^ 
followed  by  the  Pasha's  galivats  and  ketches,  weighed  anchor,  and 
worked  down  the  river,  driving  before  them  some  Persian  galivals 
coming  up  the  stream.  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sbatt* 
ul-Arab,  the  Pasha's  two  galivats  proceeded  to  Al  Eoweit — ^by  the 
English  called  Grane — ^a  port  then  dependent  on  the  Turkish 
Governor  of  Bussorah.  Previous  to  parting  company,  all  the- 
Turkish  and  Arab  seamen  on  board  the  Pashas  two  ketches,, 
numbering  280  men,  were  transferred  to  the  galivats,  and  the 
former,  being  manned  by  European  seamen  from  the  Success  and 
Eagle^  accompanied  those  ships  to  Bushire.  During  the  voyage 
across  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  two  trankies  were  captured  by  tbe- 
boats  of  the  two  cruisers ;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  April, 
the  ships  arrived  in  Bushire  Beads,  where  they  found  some 
merchantmen,  with  the  Drake  (Company's  ship),  of  fourteen  guns,, 
flying  the  Commodore's  pennant,  and  having  on  board  Mr.  Bobect 
Garden,  a  Member  of  the  Bombay  Council,  who  had  come  with 
despatches  from  the  Governor  regarding  the  estabUshment  of  the- 
factory  at  Bushire,  which  had  been  closed  for  five  years,  and  to 
demand  the  release  of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Green,  two  gentlemeii 
of  the  Bussorah  factory,  taken  on  board  the  Tiger^  a  small  brig  of 
eight  guns,  when  she  was  captured  by  surprise  by  a  fleet  of  tb» 

hah's  galivats. 
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At  this  time,  Ahmedy  the  Imaum  of  Masoat,  was  Siting  out,  for 
the  relief  of  Bussorah,  an  annj  of  10,000  men.  '*  His  fleet/'  says 
Parsons,  who  passed  through  Muscat  on  his  way  to  Bombay^ 
'*  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships  of  war,  four  of  forty-four  guns  each 
(which  were  built  at  Bombay),  five  frigates  from  eighteen  to* 
twenty-four  guns  each ;  the  remainder  are  ketches  and  gali  vats  from 
fourteen  to  eight  guns/'  This  relief  came  too  late ;  and  after  a 
resistance  of  eight  months,  Bussorah  fell  to  the  arms  of  Sadoc 
Khan,  hut  in  the  following  year  Imaum  Ahmed  recaptured  it,  for 
which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  paid  him  a  kharaj,  or  annual  subsidy, 
which  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  grandson,  Seyyid  Suid, 
the  great  Imaum,  our  ally.  When  the  Persians  seemed  firmly 
established,  the  English  returned  and  sought  to  carry  on  the  same 
relations  with  the  Persian  Governor  as  had  been  in  force  with  the 
Torkish.  A  special  mission,  under  Mr.  Abraham,  was  sent  to- 
Sbiraz  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  or  treaty  with  Eereem  Khan, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  goodwill  of  the  surrounding  Arab  tribes 
was  secured  by  the  Company  ransoming  from  the  Persians  some  ot 
their  Arab  prisoners.  The  practical  value  to  the  English  of  this 
friendly  act  was  shown  a  few  months  later,  when  the  Montifick 
Arabs  destroyed  a  body  of  6,000  Persians.  This  reverse  compelled 
the  Persians  to  retire  from  Bussorah,  especially  as  the  Turks  had 
raised  a  large  army  at  Bagdad  for  its  recovery.  The  conduct  of 
the  Turkish  officials  continued  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  and  their 
authority  was  again  upset  by  Twiney  Sheikh,  of  the  MoniiBok 
Arabs,  and  only  re-established  after  a  long  struggle  for  power 
between  him  and  the  Turks.  In  1787,  Sir  Harford  Jones  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Manisty  in  the  afiairs  of  Bussorah,  and  showed 
great  energy  in  negotiating  with  the  Pasha  at  Bagdad,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  from  him  better  terms  than  could  be 
extracted  from  the  Turkish  Commander  at  Bussorah.  The  factory 
was  temporarily  removed  to  Grane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shait-ui- 
Arab,  and  ultimately  to  Bnshire,  though  a  political  agent,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Besident  and  Gonsul-Oeneral  at  Bagdad,  was- 
retained  at  Marghill,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Bussorah,. 
where  the  writer  has  passed  some  pleasant  days  and  enjoyed  good 
shooting.  After  the  establishment  of  the  overland  route  through 
the  Bed  Sea,  Bussorah  became  of  less  importance  as  a  trade  depot,. 
though  no  doubt  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  this  city  and  the  port 
of  Bushire,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Qulf. 
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By  N.  T.  B. 


Thb  Btory  I  am  going  to  relate  is,  I  fear,  not  very  oomplinMn- 
tary  to  the  Service,  bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  tioM 
it  ooourred — ^now  many  years  ago — things  were  different  from 
what  they  are  now.  The  customs  of  society  have  altered,  aad 
what  woald  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  venial  feolt  then,  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day. 

With  this  short  preface  I  will  begin  my  tale. 

It  so  happened  that  within  a  year  of  my  first  joining  my  regi- 
ment, which  was  one  of  the  crack  corps  in  the  Bengal  Army,  a&d 
was  at  that  time  quartered  at  a  large  station  in  Bajpootana,  I  was 
told  off  to  take  command  of  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  men  to 
form  an  escort  for  the  Political  Resident  at  the  capital  of  one  of 
■the  most  important  Native  states,  about  eighty  miles  distant  from 
-our  station.  The  tour  of  duty  lasted  for  six  months,  and  was  not 
a  popular  one,  probably  from  the  fact  that  being  for  the  most  pait 
-spent  alone,  it  was  considered  a  dull  time,  the  only  "white  faces'* 
besides  the  detachment  officer,  being  the  Besident  himself — who  was 
seldom  seen  except  on  State  occasions — and  the  Residency  surgeon; 
the  latter  shared  quarters  with  the  escort  ofBcer,  and  not  beiiig 
exactly  a  gentleman,  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  into  his  society 
for  several  months  was  not  agreeable.  For  these  reasons  the  duty 
was  always  shirked  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so ;  and  it  was  this 
that  caused  my  being  nominated  to  it  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer.  What  with  one  excuse  and  another,  all  the  subalterns  had 
tnanaged  to  get  off,  and,  although  I  was  young  for  such  an 
important  post,  it  fell  to  my  lot  as  junior  to  go  nol€n$  volem. 

I  need  not  waste  any  time  in  describing  the  march  except  lo 
"Bay  that,  although  alone,  I  found  it  pleasant  enough,  as  I  was 
passing  through  a  splendid  country  full  of  game.  I  was  only  a 
novice  with  a  gun,  but  I  managed  to  get  capital  sport,  and  to  keep 
■my  table,  and  such  of  my  men  whose  caste  would  permit  of  their 
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eating  flesb,  well  supplied.  In  a  week's  time  I  reached  my 
destinatioDy  took  over  charge  from  the  officer  whom  I  had  to 
relieve,  and  he  made  his  arrangements  to  return  to  head-quarters 
next  morning. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  the  detachment  officer  were  in  the  upper 
story  of  an  old  native  house,  situated  in  a  splendid  garden ;  the 
lower  portion  of  this  house  was  occupied  partly  by  the  doctor  and 
partly  as  a  post  office*  The  upper  story  was  reached  by  a  winding 
stone  staircase,  which  was  only  broad  enough  to  admit  of  one 
person  ascending  at  a  time.  There  were  only  two  rooms  on  this 
floor,  one  opening  into  the  other.  This  description  is  necessary 
in  order  to  explain  what  happened. 

That  evening  the  three  of  us  dined  down-stairs  in  the  Doctor's 
room,  which  was  always  used  for  this  purpose.  During  dinner  the 
conversation  was  on  general  topics,  but  I  could  plainly  see  that  my 
brother  officer  and  the  Doctor  had  become  thoroughly  tired  of  each 
other's  society,  as  they  began  contradicting  one  another  on  the 
slightest  occasion.  This  led  to  warm  words,  and  at  last  it  became 
so  unpleasant  to  me,  as  a  comparative  stranger,  that  I  made  the 
excuse  of  being  tired,  and  went  up-stairs  to  my  own  room,  leaving 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  very  hot  discussion^  verging  on  a  quarrel. 
I  had  scarcely  been  up-stairs  a  few  minutes,  and  had,  in  fact,  just 
donned  my  sleeping  suit,  preparatory  to  turning  in,  when  I  heard  a 
most  most  awful  row  below.  I  rushed  down  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  found  the  two  hard  ac  it,  hammer  and  tongs.  The 
furniture  had  been  knocked  about  all  over  the  room,  and  a  regular 
set-to  with  fisticuffs  was  going  on.  The  Doctor,  who  was  the  smallest 
man  of  the  two,  had  evidently  got  the  worst  of  it ;  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood,  and  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  mauling* 
My  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  caused  a  temporary  lull,  of 
which  I  took  advantage  to  separate  the  combatants ;  I  persuaded 
the  Doctor  to  retire  to  his  bedroom,  the  key  of  which  I  fortunately 
turned  upon  him,  and  after  some  trouble  got  my  brother  officer  to 
oome  up-stairs  with  me.  He  had  no.  sooner  got  there  than  he 
went  to  a  comer  of  his  room,  took  up  a  double-barrelled  gun  and 
began  loading  it.  While  this  was  going  on  I  watched  him 
oarefuUy,  trying  to  imagine  what  he  was  going  to  do.  On  my 
asking  him  this  question  he  said,  *'  I  am  going  down-stairs  to  shoot 
that  blackguard,^'  and  with  that  he  stepped  out  of  the  room. 
Seeing  his  intention,  I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  staircase 
and  told  him  I  would  not  permit  him  to  go  doim.  He  at  onoe 
pointed  the  gun  at  me,  and  said  if  I  did  not  get  out  of  his  way  be 
would  shoot  me  first.    My  first  idea  was,  naturally,  that  of  self* 
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-preservation,  and  I  quickly  stepped  aside  ;  it  never  occarred  to 
to  place  him  under  arrest,  and,  even  if  I  had  done  so,  it  is  probable* 
in  the  humour  he  was  then  in,  that  he  would  have  disobeyed  my 
-order,  and  this  would  only  have  made  matters  worse.  Well,  as 
soon  as  I  cleared  off  he  went  down-stairs,  and  I  cautiously  followed 
him  to  see  what  would  happen ;  he  went  through  the  dining-room, 
straight  up  to  the  door  of  the  Doctor's  bedroom,  but,  finding  this 
locked,  he  fortunately  contented  himself  with  hammering  at  it  for  a 
few  moments,  using  dire  imprecations,  and  daring  his  enemy  to 
<)ome  out.  Luckily  no  response  was  made,  and  after  a  few  in* 
effectual  attempts  to  get  into  the  room  he  went  up-stairs,  and  soon 
afterwards  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.  Directly  I  saw  that  he  was 
really  asleep  I  slipped  into  his  room  and  took  the  caps  off  his  gun, 
i  then  went  quickly  down-stairs,  woke  up  the  Doctor,  and  advised 
him  to  get  out  of  the  house  for  the  night,  and  sleep  elsewhere, 
which  he  did.  Having  done  this  I  went  up-stairs  myself  and  turned 
in.  Next  morning  I  woke  my  friend  early,  as  he  had  to  march 
with  his  detachment ;  he  was  not  a  very  presentable  figure,  with  a 
-pair  of  black  eyes  and  other  scars,  but,  as  it  would  be  quite  a  week 
before  he  got  back  to  head-quarters,  there  was  ample  time  for  him 
4o  lose  all  traces  of  the  previous  night's  encounter.  Before 
leaving  he  expressed  his  regret  for  what  had  happened,  and  for 
unything  that  he  might  have  said  to  me  in  the  beat  of  his  passion. 
I  told  him  to  think  no  more  about  it,  and  that  if  he  would  only  keep 
it  quiet  there  would  be  nothing  found  out. 

After  he  had  left  I  made  my  room  comfortable,  and  settled  down 
to  my  duty. 

I  am  bound  to  say  I  did  not  find  the  Doctor  nearly  so  unpleasant 
a  companion  as  I  expected.  He  was  rough,  it  is  true,  but 
thoroughly  good  natured,  and  we  had  one  taste  in  common,  and 
that  was  a  love  of  horses.  Being  only  a  poor  subaltern,  I  could  not 
afford  more  than  one  old  screw,  but  the  Doctor  had  several  good 
horses,  all  of  which  were  at  my  disposal,  and  although  he  was  no 
sportsman  himself,  we  enjoyed  many  a  long  ride  together  in  some 
•of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country.  The  Resident  also  was 
most  kind  and  hospitable,  and  seldom  a  week  passed  that  I  did  not 
•dine  once  or  twice  at  the  Residency. 

Then,  again,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  best  families 
4tmong  the  Rajpoot  chiefs;  men  famed  for  their  politeness  and  good 
breeding,  and  boasting  of  an  ancient  descent  equal  to  that  of  our 
own  aristocraey.  I  spent  many  pleasant  days  in  their  society, 
often  going  out  for  a  couple  of  days  to  stay  at  their  country  resi- 
des, and  thus,  while  beooming  an  adept  in  the  language  of  that 
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'Country,  whioh  served  me  a  good  turn  later  on,  T  formed  friend- 
ships which  I  yalaed  and  enjoyed  for  many  years  afterwards,  and 
^hiob  have  not  altogether  passed  out  of  my  mind  even  now.  My 
<luties  also  were-  light.  A  morning  inspection  of  the  Besident's 
Guards,  with  a  short  Orderly  Boom,  and  Detachment  drill  about 
twice  a  week,  were  all  that  I  had  to  do,  and  this  left  me  ample  time 
to  devote  to  sport ;  the  Boyal  preserves  were  well  stocked,  and, 
although  I  could  not  obtain  permission  to  hunt  or  shoot  in  them, 
I  fear  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  good  deal  of  poaching  on  the  out- 
skirts, at  least.  Many  a  fine  boar  did  I  spear  in  the  early  dawn, 
and  convey  home  on  the  back  of  a  Detachment  camel  long  before 
the  keepers  were  about,  and,  besides  that,  I  had  a  sort  of  under* 
standing  with  them  that  when  I  was  at  one  end,  they  were  gene- 
Yally  at  the  other. 

Things  had  gone  on  thus  pleasantly  for  some  time,  and  I 
*bad  already  begun  to  arrange  to  take  a  further  spell  of  detach- 
ment duty  for  another  six  months,  when,  unfortunately,  the 
Doctor  had  occasion  to  go  in  to  the  station  for  a  few  days* 
where  my  regiment  was  quartered.  I  warned  him  to  be  very 
•careful  not  to  say  anything  about  the  row  that  had  taken  place, 
-and  he  promised  me  he  would  not  allude  to  it.  As  bad  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  one  night  he  happened  to  be  dining  at  our 
mess,  and  after  dinner — having  probably  a  little  too  much  wine  on 
i>oard — ^he  let  out  that  he  had  given  one  of  the  ofiBcers — mention- 
ing his  name — a  good  thrashing  while  he  had  been  out  on  detach- 
ment duty.  This  came  to  the  ear  of  the  Colonel,  who  had  rather  a 
-spite  against  my  friend  (and  not  quite  without  cause,  as  he  had  been 
in  several  rows  before),  and  he  sent  next  morning  for  the  Doctor 
and  questioned  him  about  it.  The  Doctor  was  very  sorry  for  his 
indiscretion,  and  tried  all  he  could  to  gloss  over  the  matter,  but 
-Still  the  Colonel  was  not  satisfied.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  one 
morning,  soon  after,  I  received  an  ofiScial  letter  from  the  adjutant, 
•ordering  me  to  give  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened,  and  also 
-calling  upon  me  for  my  reasons  for  not  having  reported  it  before. 
I  replied  as  well  as  I  could,  making  the  best  out  of  a  bad  story,  and 
•exculpated  myself  by  saying  that  as  both  parties  had  apologized,  and 
given  me  their  assurance  that  they  would  never  mention  what  had 
•occurred,  I  had  not  reported  the  circumstance,  hoping  that 
nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  it.  To  this  I  received  a  reply, 
that  although  the  Colonel  admitted  that  for  so  young  an  officer  I 
had  been  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position,  I  ought  to  have 
reported  such  a  grave  military  ofience,  but  that,  so  far  as  I  war 
^x>noemed,  he  would  content  himself  with  this  reprimand,  in  tfc 
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hopes  that  I  would  be  more  careful  in  future.  He  could  not,  how^ 
ever,  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was.  A  court  of  inquiry  would  be 
assembled  to  investigate  the  whole  case,  and  as  my  presence  would 
be  required  as  principal  evidence  before  the  court,  an  officer  had 
been  sent  out  to  relieve  me,  and  on  his  arrival  I  was  to  return  to- 
head-quarters  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Within  a  week  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  rejoined  my^ 
regiment.     The  day  after  my  return  the  court  of  inquiry  met,  and 
I  was,  most  unwillingly,  obliged  to  tell  the  whole  story*     The 
result  of  this  was  that  my  brother  officer  was  placed  in  arrest  and. 
ordered  to  be  tried  by  court-martial.    The  sequel  to  this  sad  story 
remains  to  be  told.     The  poor  fellow  had  always  been  rather  of  an- 
excitable  nature,  and  somewhat  given  to  drink.    Whether  the  strain 
on  his  mind  had  been  too  great,  or  whether  it  was  done  in  a  moment 
of  delirium,  never  transpired,  but  a  few  mornings  after,  when  his 
servant  went  into  his  room  with  his  early  cup  of  tea,  he  found  him 
lying  dead  in  his  bed.     An  empty  bottle  of  chlorodyne  on  the  floor 
showed  that  he  must  have  taken  nearly  an  ounce  of  the  sedative. 
My  poor  friend  was  lying  as  if  sleeping  peacefully,  but  it  was  the 
sleep  of  death.     He  must  have  been  dead  some  hours,  as  he  was- 
stone  cold.     A  court  of  inquest,  which   assembled  as   soon    as 
possible,  charitably  returned  a  verdict  of  unsound  mind*     The 
Doctor  was  so  horrified  at  hearing  this  that  he  lett  the  station 
hurriedly,  and  it  was  many  years  before  I  met  him  again,  but 
neither  of  us  have  ever  forgotten  it.    As  for  me,  I  was  so  upset  by 
the   whole  circumstances  of  the  case  that,  although  I  could  not 
blame  myself  for  the  part  I  had  unwillingly  taken  in  it,  I  waa- 
only  too  glad  to  avail  myself  of  a   month's   leave,   which    the 
Colonel  kindly  ofiPered  to  me,  to  try  and  recover  from  the  shook, 
but,  notwithstanding  that  many  years  have  now  elapsed  sinoe  it 
happened,  I  shall  always  look  back  with  a  shudder  upon  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  episodes  which  could  have  happened  in  the  life- 
of  a  young  subaltern. 
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Thb  exhibition  of  the  namerous  costly  presents  received  by  Her 
Majesty  during  the  Jnbilee  celebration  was  opened  to  the  public  a 
short  time  since  at  St.  James's  Palace.  On  the  day  of  the  opening 
the  total  number  of  visitors  was  4,789.  The  exhibition  will  remain 
open  for  three  months^  so  that  all  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  wonderful  gifts  which  have  been  sent  to  Her  Majesty  from  aU 
parts  of  the  empire. 

In  military  and  naval  matters  the  authorities  seem  all  on  the  qui 
vive»  The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  return  from  the  Continent  in 
excellent  health  is  the  signal  for  active  military  movements.  His 
Boyal  Highness  has  already  visited  Aldershot,  and  will,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  months  open  a  Volunteer  Drill  Hall  at  Manchester,  and 
hold  a  review  there.  Then  the  autumnal  series  of  inspections  will 
commence  at  Colchester  and  terminate  at  Plymouth  about  the  12th 
October,  when  several  interesting  artillery  experiments  will  be 
witnessed.  The  statistics  contained  in  the  General  Annual  Betum 
of  the  British  Army  for  1886  are  always  interesting  reading,  although 
the  information  is  generally  several  months  old  before  it  is  issued  to 
the  public.  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  on  the  1st  January, 
1886,  the  total  effective  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  200,785  of 
all  ranks,  and  that  during  the  twelve  months  under  report  that  total 
was  increased  to  208,867  of  all  ranks,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
year,  giving  a  net  increase  of  7>572  for  the  year.  This  total  of 
208,867  of  all  ranks  is  the  largest  figure  reached  by  the  regular 
forces  at  any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years;  the  number 
having  been  as  low,  in  1884,  as  188,949  of  all  ranks.  In  another 
part  it  is  shown  that  there  are  some  branches  of  the  army  which 
have  actually  been  recruited  above  the  establishment  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  branches  thus 
shown  to  be  exceptionally  popular  are  those  which  for  every  reason 
it  is  most  desirable  to  find  so  singled  out.  The  Household  Cavalry 
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has  Beventeen  Bapernumeraries ;  the  Oavaby  of  the  Line  527 
Buperaameraries ;  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  52  sapemameraries ; 
the  Field  Artillery  847  sapemameraries ;  and  the  Commissariat 
and  Transport  Corps  228  sapemameraries.  In  all  these  oases 
the  sapemameraries  are  foand  in  moanted  oorps,  and  if,  therefore, 
these  oorps  are  not  as  efficient  as  they  might  be,  either  for  lack  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  horses,  or  a  too  reduced  establishment, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Government  only,  for  it  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  retum  quoted,  that  the  very  corps  on  which  depends  the  very 
existence  almost  of  an  army,  are  those  for  which  it  is  most  easy  to 
obtain  recruits.  The  working  of  the  system  of  territorial  regiments 
introduced  by  Mr.  Childers  in  ISSl,  is  more  or  less  a  failure,  in 
that  there  is  no  single  case  of  a  territorial  regiment  recruited  wholly 
or  nearly  from  the  district  after  which  it  is  named*  As  a  military 
writer  observes :  **  The  only  real  result  of  the  change  is  the  substita* 
tion  of  a  long,  almost  imcomprehensible  name  for  each  regiment 
instead  of  the  old  well-known,  well-beloved,  and,  above  all,  easily 
remembered  distinctive  number.  The  change  was  made  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  army,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
of  so  many  other  radical  changes  of  recent  years — the  desire  to 
make  a  change  for  the  sake  of  change.*' 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  as  busy  as  bees 
visiting    dockyards  and    naval  establishments.     After  inspecting 
Sheefness,  their  Lordships  proceeded  in  the  Enchantress  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  Lord  George  Hamilton  made  a  speech  on  dockyard 
discharges.    A  sense  of  relief  was  felt  by  the  artizans  employed  in 
the  various  Boyal  dockyards  at  the  statement  made  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  there  would  be  no  more  wholesale  dis- 
charges of  workmen.     This  welcome  intelligence  was  elicited  from 
Lord  George  Hamilton  by  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  in 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  which  consisted  of  the  Mayor  and  many 
other  prominent  citizens  of  that  town.    Lord  George  Hamilton 
Stated  that  the  reductions  were  not  made  from  any  false  economy, 
but  from  a  desire  to  bring  the  work  done,  more  into  actual  accord 
with  the  votes.    At  the  present  time  there  are  about  20,000  men 
employed  in  the  dockyard,  and  the  object  of  the  Admiralty  is  to 
fbrther  reduce  that  number  by  slow  degrees  to  ISyOOO,  at  which 
figure  it  will  be  permanently  maintained.     His  Lordship  calculates 
that  in  the  course  of  about  eighteen  months  deaths  and  other 
normal  causes  will  effect  this  reduction  without  further  discharges. 

The  new  turret  ship  Trafalgar,  the  building  of  which  was 
begun  at  Portsmouth  as  recently  as  January  1886,  was  success* 
folly    aunched  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  amidst  the  aoolamation  of  thou* 
sands  of  spectators.  The  Trafalgar  takes  rank  as  the  largest 
armour-clad  yet  constructed  for  the  British  Navy.  When  fully 
ready  for  sea  with  guns,  stores  and  crew  all  on  board,  the  amount 
of  the  ship's  displacement  will  be  only  a  trifle  less  than  12,000  tons. 
The  expenditure  on  the  Trafalgar  will  be  about  £920,000.  If  we 
include  the  ammunition  and  stores,  the  value  of  the  complete 
fighting  machine  may  be  reckoned  broadly  at  a  million  sterling. 
The  ship  will  have  no  rig,  relying  solely  upon  her  twin-screws 
for  propulsion.  She  will  have  capacity  in  her  bunkers  for  1,200 
tons  of  coal,  enabling  her  to  steam  6,500  knots,  at  a  speed  of  ten 
knots  per  hour.  The  Admiralty  state  that  she  has  been  built  for 
less  money  and  in  quicker  time  than  any  ship  afloat.  A  sister-ship 
to  the  Trafalgar — the  Nile — ^is  being  built  at  Pembroke. 

The  theatrical  season  has  now  commenced,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  open.  The  sad  event  of  the  fire  in  the  Exeter  Theatre 
has  been  a  shock  to  all  classes  of  playgoers,  and  for  many  nights 
after  the  occurrence  most  of  the  London  Theatres  were  poorly 
attended.  This  led  many  of  the  managers  to  announce  that  their 
theatres  were  perfectly  safe.  One  says  his  theatre  is  the  safest  in 
Europe — ^that  it  has  seventeen  exits,  and  that  the  theatre  is  always 
emptied  in  three  minutes  and  a  half!  Another  states  that  '' at- 
tendants will  be  placed  at  all  exit  doors."  The  Alhambra  ''  is  in 
many  respects  the  best  constructed  playhouse  in  London  •  .  •  The 
galleries  are  unusually  wide,  and  the  ground  floor  bristles  with 
exits/'  The  Prince  of  Wales's  announces  that  "  the  iron  curtain  is 
used  at  every  performance — the  only  one  in  London  " — and  so  on. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  public  will  be  assured  of  their  perfect  safety.  In  America 
asbestos  curtains  are  used,  which  might  easily  be  done  here  also. 
The  employment  of  aganide  paint,  which  renders  wood  non-inflam- 
mable, might  be  adopted  with  advantage,  and  every  theatre  should 
be  lit  by  electricity.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  officials,  it  is  to 
hoped,  will  set  these  matters  right,  or  a  Commission  will  have  to  be 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  do  so. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Oarden  are  well  patronized, 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  has  engaged  a  large 
number  of  first-rate  artists,  and  whenever  you  go  there  is  always 
something  fresh.  The  orchestra  could  not  be  better,  and  Mr. 
Owyllym  Crowe  conducts  it  in  his  usual  masterly  manner.  His 
new  vocal  waltz,  "  Gypsies,"  is  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  choir  of  boys  and  girls,  and  is  quite  as  popular  with  the 
audience  as  its  predecessors.    There  is  a  capital  performance  going 
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on  just  now  at  the  Oanterbnry  Theatre  of  VarietieSy  one  of  the 
oldest  music  halls  in  London.     The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Growdor 
&  Payne,  have  provided  a  programme  that  should  satisfy  the  moBt 
fastidious,  and  which  includes  several  performers  of  celebrity.   The 
arrangements  are  excellent,   and  the  attendants    are    civil   aod 
obliging.    New  levers  have  been  produced  with  signal  success  at 
Toole's,  the  Globe,  and  the  Haymarket ;  and  a  new  one-act  comedy, 
On  Toast,  will  shortly  be  producee  at  the  Oriterion,  in  which  that 
unctuous  and  amusing  actor,  Mr.  W.  Blakeleyi  will  sustain  the  chief 
part.    Mr.  Thomas  Thome  has  returned  to  the  Vaudeville.    The 
revival  of  Sophia  was  in '  every  way  a    success.     Mr.    Thomas 
Thome's  impersonation  of  Partridge  is  simply  perfect ;  and  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  found,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Maode 
Millet,  a  young  lady  capable  of  sustaining  the  character  of  Molly 
Seagrim  in  a  manner  that  won  for  her  the  sympathies  and  applause 
of  the  audience.    Miss  Millet  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and 
her  impersonation  of   the  character  was    a    distinct    histrioDic 
success. 
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The   Campaign   of   Sedan.     By  Georoe   Hoopeb.     London: 
Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  snob  a  useful  book  as  Mr.  Hooper's 
aooount  of  tbe  downfall  of  tbe  Second  Empire.  He  writes  impar- 
tially^  holding  tbe  balance  witb  an  even  band^  and  in  tbe  most  lucid 
manner  illustrates  tbe  inevitable  results  of  tbe  good  qualities  of  tbe 
German  army,  and  the  evil  ones  of  tbe  French*  The  value  of 
eavalry,  the  danger  of  entrenched  camps,  tbe  importance  of  scouts, 
tbe  necessity  of  thorough  organization  in  time  of  peace ;  these  are 
some  of  the  lessons  which  he  teaches  in  bis  valuable  monograph* 
The  maps  inserted  in  the  text  aid  tbe  author's  remarks  consider- 
ably. The  best  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  the  best 
use  made  of  tbe  materials  placed  at  his  command. 


The  Theory  and  Fractice  of  Archery.    By  the  late  Horace 
Ford.    London  :  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Go. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  re-issue  of  Mr.  Ford's  standard  work  on 
archery.  Tbe  author  held  the  champion's  medal  for  eleven  years, 
and  his  best  scores  have  never  yet  been  equalled.  His  book 
was  issued  in  1869,  and  Mr.  Butt,  for  many  years  secretary  to 
the  Boyal  Toxopbilite  Society,  has  practically  re-written  it,  and, 
in  conjunction  witb  Mr.  C.  J.  Longman,  brought  it  up  to  date. 
It  is  a  pity  that  archery  is  not  more  popular  than  it  is,  but  we 
trust  that  tbe  re- issue  of  this  work  will  cause  a  revival  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  pastimes  of  tbe  past. 


The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    By  Archibald  Geisie.    London : 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Tourists  proceeding  to  the  Highlands  could  not  take  a  more 
interesting  book  with  tbem  than  tbe  new  edition  of  Professor 
Geikie's  Scenery  of  Scotland.  Issued  first  some  twenty  years 
ago,  tbe  geological  principles  laid  down  have  been  accepted  by 
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Boienoe  since,  and  have  been  applied  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
its  physical  geology,  the  scenery  of  Scotland  is  fall  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  gives  a  fresh  pleasure  to  the  student  of  nature.  The 
work  is  furnished  with  nearly  a  hundred  illustrations  and  two 
maps,  besides  a  copious  index  and  itinerary.  The  new  edition 
contains  a  deal  of  additional  matter,  and  has  been  thoronghly 
revised. 

China.      By    Professor   Douglas.    London :    Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

This  is  a  fresh  edition  of  Professor  Douglas's  popular  account  of 
China.  Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  he  passes  on  to  a  description  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  the  social  condition,  modes  of  travelling,  the  state  of 
agriculture  and  trade,  and  the  progress  of  the  people  towards 
civilization;  special  chapters  being  devoted  to  the  language, 
the  literature,  religion,  marriage  customs,  &c.  The  monograph  is 
exceedingly  well  written,  and  abeunds  with  well-executed  illustra- 
tions of  Chinese  life  and  scenery. 


The  Story  of  the  Nations  :  The  Jews.    By  Jambs  K.  Hosmbb. 
(London  :  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Professor  Hosmer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  one 
of  the  best  volumes  of  the  Story  of  the  Nations'  series.  As  he 
observes  in  the  preface,  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one  for  a  writer, 
since  the  subject  bristled  with  so  many  prejudices.  However,  he 
has  done  his  best  to  please  Jew  and  Christian,  Rationalist  and 
Supematuralist,  and  while  avoiding  controversial  subjects,  and 
limiting  the  scriptural  portion  to  a  chapter  or  two,  has  managed  to 
put  forth  a  history  of  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  Fall  and  afterwaidsy 
which  never  flags  in  interest.  What  we  chiefly  admire  about  the 
book,  however,  is  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  describes  the 
relations  of  the  Jews  with  other  nations  since  the  earliest  times, 
thereby  giving  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  progress  of 
rival  races  and  the  transfer  of  power  from  empire  to  empire.  The 
book  is  abundantly  provided  with  illustrations  and  maps. 


A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy.    Edited  by  J.  Babford  Thomson. 
(London :  Mr.  B.  D.  Dickinson.) 

This  is   a  collection   of   passages   from  philosophical  writeosy 
"lited  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  New  College,  London, 
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who  has,  moreover,  written  an  introduction,  dealing  with  British 
philosophy  of  to-day.  The  volame,  which  is  a  halky  one,  re- 
markably well  arranged  and  printed,  contains  a  valuable  list  of 
the  principal  philosophical  works  of  modem  times  and  a  good 
index.  The  selection  is  a  very  judicious  one,  and  the  work  forms 
a  fitting  companion  volume  to  the  Cyclopmdia  of  Practical  Quota^ 
tions,  published  by  Mr.  Dickinson  some  time  ago. 

The  Kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander.     By  A.  von  Huhn. 
(London :  Mr.  Edward  Stanford.) 

A  cheap  edition  has  been  issued  of  Captain  F.  Beaufort's  excel- 
lent translation  of  Huhn's  account  of  the  kidnapping  of  Prince 
Alexander.  Becent  events  have  revived  public  interest  in  the 
work. 

Manual  of  Vktbrinart  Htgiene.    By  Fred  Smith.    (London : 
Messrs.  Bailli^re,  Tindall  &  Go.) 

A  thoroughly  practical  manual  of  veterinary  hygiene  by  Fred. 
Smith,  lecturer  on  military  veterinary  hygiene  at  the  Army 
Veterinary  School,  and  co-editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Veterinary  Science  of  India.  It  deals  respectively  with 
water,  air,  ventilation,  food,  stables,  removal  of  excreta,  soils, 
disinfection,  labour,  individual  hygiene,  eradication  of  epizootic 
diseases,  and  elementary  meteorology.  Each  subject  is  thoroughly 
treated,  and  the  information  embraces  the  latest  results  of  vete- 
rinary progress.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
Altogether  the  work  is  a  very  solid  one^  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


Bhodes  in  Modern  Times.  By  Cecil  Torr.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.) 
Mr.  Torr  has  published  a  sequel  to  his  Rhodes  in  Ancient 
Times,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  about  a  year  ago. 
The  present  volume  treats  fully  the  period  of  Byzantine  rule  ending 
in  1809 ;  describing  the  public  affairs,  the  social  life,  the  religion, 
and  the  art  and  the  learning  of  Rhodes.  Two  plates  show  the  city 
in  1488  and  1600.        

John    Bull's   Army.      By  Hector  France.    London :  Messrs. 
Whittaker  &  Co. 

Hector  France,  late  Captwi  of  the  4th  Chasseurs,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  written  a  book  on  the  British  Army  from  the 
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Frenob  point  of  view,  whioh  every  military  man  will  read  and  tbe 
mfljority  enjoy.  The  style  is  racy,  the  author  tolerably  well 
informed,  and  his  criticism  cuts  deep  into  those  conventioaalisms 
to  which  English  officers  are  so  accustomed  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  discover  them  themselves.  Hector  France  is  often  very 
instructive,  and  quite  as  often  very  funny ;  and  as  most  men  like  to 
be  improved  by  a  laugh  rather  than  by  a  sneer,  we  can  safely 
prognosticate  that  his  book  will  be  a  great  success. 


New  Maps. 

We  have  reoeiyed  from  Messrs.  W.  &  H.  K.  Johnston,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  new  wall  map  of  North  America,  embodying  the 
results  of  the  latest  explorations  and  developments  to  the  present 
time.  It  displays  very  clearly  Canada,  the  States,  Mexico,  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  is 
shown  in  its  complete  condition,  and  tbe  course  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  traced.  The  scale  is  given  in  English  and  German  miles, 
and  French  kilometres.  Altogether  the  map  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  naval  and  military  authorities. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Government  took  upon  itself  the  expense  of 
liberally  supplying  naval  and  military  institutions  with  such  maps 
as  these. 

Portrait  of  General  Sir  C.  M.  Macgreoor. — ^Messrs. 
Morris,  Walton  &  Co.,  of  892,  Strand,  have  sent  us  a  very  good 
memorial  portrait  of  the  Skobeleff  of  India.  The  likeness  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  there  will  be  many  of  our  readers  who  will  be 
glad  to  possess  a  portrait  of  the  gallant  officer,  whose  career  come 
to  such  an  untimely  end  a  year  ago. 


TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 


All  MSS.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
Navy  Magazine,  18,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  letters  is  insoffioient. 

It  is  requested  that  ruled  paper  be  used,  the  pages  numbered,  fastened  together, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  th.  3ugh  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSS.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Beviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  be  continued  each  month. 
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